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THE LILAC 
BY WALTER PRICHARD EATON 


Tur scent of lilac in the air 
Hath made him drag his steps and pause; 
Whence comes this scent within the Square, 
Where endless dusty traffic roars? 
A push-cart stands beside the curb, 
With fragrant blossoms laden high; 
Speak low, nor stare, lest we disturb 
His sudden reverie! 


IIe sees us not, nor heeds the din 


Of clanging car and scuffling throng; 
His eves sec fairer sights within, 
And memory hears the robin’s song 
As once it trilled against the day, 
And shook his slumber in a room 
Where drifted with the breath of May 
The lilac’s sweet perfume. 


The heart of boyhood in him stirs; 
The wonder of the morning skies, 
Of sunset gold behind the firs, 
Is kindled in his dreaming eyes: 
How far off is this sordid place, 
As turning from our sight away 
He crushes to his hungry face 
A purple lilac spray. 


SEPTIMUS AND ZORA 
“For some time he stared into vacancy, his pale-blue eyes adream,”’ 
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SIMPLE SEPTIMUS 
BY WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


„ 
AUTHOR ОР ''ТНЕ BELOVED VAGABOND,” ‘' THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE,” ЕТС, 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


PART I 


CHAPTER I 


VARRESSA LOVE Nunsmere,” said 
oar % the Literary man from Lon- 
3 don. “It is a spot where 
> faded lives are laid away in 
lavender.” 
{ “I’m not a faded life, 
and I’m not going to be 
laid away in lavender,” retorted Zora 
Middlemist. 

She turned from him and handed cakes.to 
the Vicar. She had no desire to pet the 
Vicar, but he was less unbearable than the 
Literary man from London whom he had 
brought to call on his parishioners. Zora 
disliked to be called a parishioner. She dis- 
liked many things in Nunsmere. Her 
mother, Mrs. Oldrieve, however, loved 
Nunsmere, adored the Vicar, and found 
awe-inspiring in his cleverness the Literary 
man from London. 

Nunsmere lies hidden among the oaks of 
Surrey, far from the busy ways of men. It 
is heaven knows how many miles from a 
highroad. You have to drive through 
lanes and climb right over a hill to get to it. 
Two old Georgian houses covered with 
creepers, a modern Gothic church, two much 
:чоге venerable and pious-looking inns, and 
a few cottages settling peacefully around a 
common form the village. Here and there 
a cottage lurks up a lane. These cottages 


are mostly inhabited by the gentle classes. 
Some are really old, with great oak beams 
across the low ceilings, and stone-flagged 
kitchens furnished with great open fire- 
places where you can sit and get scorched 
and covered with smoke. Some are new, 
built in imitation of the old, by a mute, in- 
glorious Adam, the village carpenter. All 
have long casement windows, front gardens 
in which grow stocks and phlox and sun- 
flowers and hollyhocks and roses; and a 
red-tiled path leads from the front gate 
to the entrance porch. Nunsmere is very 
quiet and restful. Should a roisterer cross 
the common singing a song at half-past nine 
at night, all Nunsmere hears it and is 
shocked—if not frightened to the extent of 
bolting doors and windows, lest the dreadful 
drunken man should come in. 

In a cottage on the common, an old one 
added to by the local architect, with a front 
garden and a red-tiled path, dwelt Mrs. 
Oldrieve in entire happiness, and her daugh- 
ter in discontent. And this was through no 
peevish or disagreeable traits in Zora’s 
nature. If we hear Guy Fawkes was fret- 
ful in the Little-Ease, we are not pained by 
Guy Fawkes’s lack of Christian resignation. 

When the Vicar and the Literary man 
from London had gone, Zora threw open the 
window and let the soft autumn air flood 
the room. Mrs. Oldrieve drew her woolen 
shawl around her lean shoulders. 
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“Pm afraid you quite snubbed Mr. Rat- 
tenden, just when he was saying one of his 
cleverest things.” 

“He said it to the wrong person, mother. 
I’m neither a faded life nor am I going to be 
laid away in lavender. Do I look like it?” 

She moved across the room, swiftly, and 
stood in the slanting light from the window, 
offering herself for inspection. Nothingcould 
be less like a faded life than the magnificent, 
broad-hipped, full-bosomed woman that 
met her mother’s gaze. Her hair was au- 
burn, her eyes brown with gold flecks, her 
lips red, her cheeks clear and young. She 

was cast, physically, in heroic mold, a 
creature of dancing blood and color and 
warmth. Disparaging tea-parties called 
her an Amazon. The Vicar’s wife regarded 
her as too large and flaring and curvilinear 
for reputable good looks. She towered over 
Nunsmere. Нег presence disturbed the 
sedateness of the place. She was a wrong 
note in its harmony. 

Mrs. Oldrieve sighed. She was small 
and colorless. Her husband, a wild ex- 
plorer, a tornado of a man, had been killed 
by a buffalo. She was afraid that Zora took 
after her father. Her younger daughter 
Emmy had also inherited some of the Old- 
rieve restlessness and had gone on the 
stage. She was playing now in musical 
comedy in London. 

‘‘T don’t see why you should not be happy 
here, Zora,” she remarked, “but if you want 
to go, you must. I used to say the same to 
your poor, dear father.” 

“Гуе been very good, haven’t I?” said 
Zora. “Гуе been the model young widow 
and lived as demurely as if my heart were 
breaking with sorrow. But now, I can’t 
stand it any longer. I’m going out to see 
the world.” 

“You'll soon marry again, dear, and 
that’s one comfort.” 

Zora brought her hands down passionately 
to her sides. 

“Never. Never—do you hear, mother? 
Never. I’m going out into the world, to get 
to the heart of the Ше Гуе never known. 
I’m going to live.” 

“I don’t see how you are going to ‘live,’ 
dear, without a man to take care of you,” 
said Mrs. Oldrieve, on whom there oc- 
casionally flashed an eternal verity. 

“Thate men. I hate the touch of them— 
the very sight of them. I’m going to have 
nothing more to do with them for the rest of 


my natural life. My dear mother!” and 
her voice broke, “haven’t I had enough 
to do with men and marriage?” 

“АП men aren’t like Edward Middle- 
mist,” Mrs. Oldrieve argued as she counted 
the rows of her knitting. 

“How am I to know that? How could 
anyone have told that he was what he was? 
For heaven’s sake don’t talk of it. I had 
almost forgotten it all in this place.” 

She shuddered and, turning to the window, 
stared into the sunset. 

“Lavender has it uses,” said Mrs. Old- 
rieve. 

Here again it must be urged on Zora’s 
behalf that she had reason for her misan- 
thropy. It is not cheerful for a girl to dis- 
cover within twenty-four hours of her 
wedding that her husband is a hopeless 
drunkard, and to see him die of delirium 
tremens within six weeks. An experience 
so vivid, like lightning must blast something 
in a woman’s conception of life. Because 
one man’s kisses reeked of whisky the 
kisses of all male humanity were anathema. 

After a long spell of silence she came and 
laid her cheek against her mother’s. 

“This is the very last time we'll speak of 
it, dear. I'll lock the skeleton in its cup- 
board and throw away the key.” 

She went upstairs to dress and came down 
radiant. At dinner she spoke exultingly of 
her approaching freedom. She would tear 
off her widow’s weeds and deck herself in 
the flower of youth. She would plunge into 
the great swelling sea of Life. She would 
drink sunshine and fill her soul with 
laughter. She would do a million hyper- 
bolic things, the mention of which mightily 
confused her mother. “І, my dear,” said the 
hen in the fairy tale, “ пеуег had the faintest 
desire to get into water.” So, more or less, 
said Mrs. Oldrieve. 

“Will you miss me very dreadfully?” 
asked Zora. 

“Of course,” but her tone was so lacking 
in conviction that Zora laughed. 

“Mother, you know very well that Cousin 
Jane will be a more sympathetic companion. 
You’ve been pining for her all this time.” 

Cousin Jane held distinct views on the cut 
of underclothes for the deserving poor, and 
as clouds disperse before the sun so did 
household dust before her presence. Un- 
tidiness followed in Zora’s steps, as it does 
in those of the physically large, and Cousin 
Jane disapproved of herthoroughly. But 
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Mrs. Oldrieve often sighed for Cousin Jane 
as she had never sighed for Zora, Emily, or 
her husband. She was more than content 
with the prospect of her companionship. 

“At any rate, my dear,” she said that 
evening, as she paused, candle in hand, by 
her bedroom loor, “at any rate I hope you'll 
do nothing that is unbecoming to a gentle- 
woman.” 

Such was her benison. 

Zora bumped her head against the oak 
beam across her bedroom ceiling. 

“It’s quite true,” she said to herself, 
“the place is too small for me, I don’t fit.” 


What she was going to do in this wide 
world into whose glories she was about to 
enter she had but the vaguest notion. АП 
to her was the Beautiful Unknown. . Nar- 
row means had kept her at Cheltenham and 
afterwards at Nunsmere, all her life. She 
had met her husband in Ipswich while she 
was paying a polite visit to some distant 
cousins. She had married him offhand, ina 
whirl of the senses. He was a handsome 
blackguard, of independent means, and she 
had spent her nightmare of a honeymoon at 
Brighton. On three occasions, during her 
five-and-twenty years of existence, she had 
spent a golden week in London. That was 
all she knew of the wide world. И was not 
very much. Reading had given her a 
second-hand acquaintance with the doings 
of various classes of mankind, and such 
pictures as she had seen had filled her head 
with dreams of strange and wonderful 
places. But otherwise she was ignorant, 
beautifully, childishly ignorant—and un- 
dismayed. 

What was she going to do? Sensitive and 
responsive to beauty, filled with artistic im- 
pulses, she could neither paint, act, sing, nor 
write pretty little stories for the magazines. 
She had no special gift to develop. To earn 
her living in a humdrum way she had no 
need. She had no high Ibsenite notions of 
working out her own individuality. She 
had no consuming passion for reforming any 
section of the universe. She had no mission 
—that she knew of—to accomplish. Unlike 
so many of her sex who yearn to be as men 
and go out into the world she had no inner 
mandate to do anything, no ambition to be 
anything. She was simply a great, rich 
flower, struggling through the shade to the 
sunlight, plenty of sunlight, as much sunlight 
as the heavens could give her. 


The Literary man from London hap- 
pened to be returning to town by the train 
that carried Zora on the first stage of her 
pilgrimage. He obtained her consent to 
travel up in the same carriage. He asked 
her to what branch of human activity she 
was going to devote herself. She answered 
that she was going to lie, anyhow, among 
the leaves. He rebuked her; “we ought,” 
said he, “to justify our existence.” She 
drew herself up and flashed an indignant 
glance at him. 

“Т beg your pardon,” he apologized. 
“You do justify yours.” 

“How?” 

“You decorate the world. I was wrong. 
That is the true function of a beautiful 
woman, and you fulfill it.” 

“I have in my bag,” replied Zora slowly, 
and looking at him steady-eyed, ‘‘a preven- 
tative against sea-sickness; I have a water- 
proof to shelter me from rain; but what can 
I do to shield myself against silly com- 
pliments ?” 

“ Adopt the costume of the ladies of the 
Orient,” said the Literary man from Lon- 
don, unabashed. 

She laughed, although she detested him. 
He bent forward with humorous earnestness. 
He had written some novels, and now edited 
a weekly of precious tendencies and cynical 
flavor. 

“I am a battered old man of thirty-five, ” 
said he, “апа I know what I am talking 
about. If you think you are going to 
wander at a loose end about Europe without 
men paying you compliments and falling in 
love with you and making themselves gen- 
erally delightful, you’re traveling under a 
grevious hallucination.” 

“What you say,” retorted Zora, “соп- 
firms me in my opinion that men are an 
abominable nuisance. Why can’t they let 
a poor woman go about in peace?” 

The train happened to be waiting at 
Clapham Junction. A spruce young man, 
passing by on the platform, made a per- 
ceptible pause by the window, his eyes full 
on her. She turned her head impatiently. 
Rattenden laughed. 

“Dear lady,” said he, “І must impart to 
you the elements of wisdom. Miss Keziah 
Skaffles, with brain cordage for hair, and 
monoliths for teeth, and a box of dominoes 
fora body, can fool about unmolested among 
the tribes of Crim Tartary. She doesn't 
worry the Tartars. But, permit me to say 


ZZ 


“SHE LAUGHED, ALTHOUGH SHE DETESTED HIM.” Рат 5 
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it, as you are for the moment my disciple, a 
beautiful woman like yourself, radiating 
feminine magnetism, worries a man exceed- 
ingly. You don’t let him go about in peace, 
so why should he let your” 

“T think,” said Zora, as the train moved 
on, “that Miss Keziah Skaffles is very much 
to be envied, and that this is a very horrid 
conversation. ” 

She was offended in her provincial-bred 
delicacy. It was enough to make her regard 
herself with repulsion. She took up the 
fashion paper she had bought at the station 
—was she not intending to run delicious riot 
among the dressmakers and milliners of 
London ?—and regarding blankly the un- 
godly waisted ladies in the illustrations, de- 
termined to wear a wig and paint her face 
yellow, and black out one of her front tecth, 
so that she should not worry the Tartars. 

“Тат only warning you against possible 
dangers,” said Rattenden stiffly. Не did 
not like his conversation to be called horrid. 

“To the race of men?” 

"No, to yourself.” 

She laughed scornfully. ‘No fear of 
that. Why does every man think himself 
irresistible 2” 

“Because he generally is—if he wants to 
be,” said the Literary man from London. 

Zora caught her breath. “Well of all——” 
she began. 

“Yes, I know what you’re going to say. 
Millions of women have said it and eaten 
their words. Why should you—beautiful 
as you are—be an exception to the law of 
life? You're going out to suck the honey 
of the world, and men’s hearts will be your 
flowers. Instinct will drive you. You 
won’t be able to get away from it. You 
think you’re going to be thrilled into pas- 
sionate raptures by cathedrals and ex- 
pensive restaurants and the set pieces of 
fashionable scenery. You’re not. Your 
store of honey will consist of emotional 
experiences of a primitive order. If not, 
І know nothing at all about women.” 

“Do you know anything about them?” 
she asked sweetly. 

“More than would be becoming of me to 
tell,” he replied. “Anyhow,” he added, 
“that doesn’t matter. Гуе made ту 
prophecy. You'll tell me afterwards, if I 
have the pleasure of seeing you again, 
whether it has come true.” 

“It won’t come true,” said Zora. 

“We shall see,” said the wise man. 


She dashed, that afternoon, into her 
sister’s tiny flat in Chelsea. Emily, taken 
by surprise, hastily stuffed to the bottom of 
her work-basket a man’s silk tie which 
she was knitting, and then greeted Zora 
affectionately. 

She was shorter, slimmer, paler than her 
sister: of a certain babyish prettiness. She 
had Mrs. Oldrieve’s weak mouth and gentle 
ways. 

“Why, Zora, who would have thought of 
secing you? What are you doing in town?” 

“Getting hats and frocks—a trousseau of 
freedom. I’ve left Nunsmere. I’m оп my 
own.” 

Her eyes sparkled, her cheeks were 
flushed. She caught Emily to her bosom. 

“Oh, darling! I’m so happy—a bird let 
out of a cage.” 

“An awful big bird,” laughed Emily. 

“Yes, let out of an awful small cage. 
I’m going to see the world, for the first time 
in my life. I’m going to get out of the cold 
and wet—going South—to Italy—Sicily— 
E-gypt—anywhere.” 

“All by yourself?” 

“There'll be Turner.” 

“Turner?” 

“Ah, you don’t know her. My maid. 
But isn’t it glorious? Why shouldn’t you 
come with me, darling? Do. Come.” 

“Апа throw up my engagement? I 
couldn’t. I should love it, but you don’t 
know how hard engagements are to get.” 

“Never mind. ГІ pay for everything.” 

But Emily shook her fluffy head. She 
had a good part, a few lines to speak and a 
bit of a song to sing in a successful musical 
comedy. She looked back on the two years’ 
price she had paid for that little bit of a song. 
It was dearer to her than anything—save 
one thing—in life. 

“І can’t. Besides, don’t you think a 
couple of girls fooling about alone look 
rather silly? It wouldn’t really be very 
funny without a man.” 

Zora rose in protest. 
man race is man-mad! 
think everybody is detestable 

The maid announced “Mr. Mordaunt 
Prince,” and a handsome man with finely 
cut, dark features and black hair parted in 
the middle and brushed tightly back over 
the head, entered the room. Emmy pre- 
sented him to Zora, who recognized him as 
the leading man at the theater where Emmy 
was playing. Zora exchanged a few polite 
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commonplaces with the visitor and then 
took her leave. Emmy accompanied her to 
the front door of the flat. 

“Isn't he charming?” 

“That creature?” asked Zora. 

Emmy laughed. ‘In your present mood 
you would find fault with an archangel. 
Good-bye, darling, and take care of your- 
self.” 

She bore no malice, having a kirid heart 
and being foolishly happy. When she re- 
turned to the drawing-room the man took 
both her hands. 

“Well, sweetheart?” 


“ Му sister wanted to carry me off to. 


Italy.” 

“What did you say?” 

“ Guess,” said the girl, lifting starry eyes. 

The man guessed, after the manner of 
men, and for a moment Emmy forgot Zora, 
who went her own way in pursuit of hap- 
piness, heedless of the wisdom of the wise 
and of the foolish. 


CHAPTER II 


For five months Zora wandered over the 
world—chiefly Italy—without an experience 
which might be called an adventure. When 
the Literary man from London crossed her 
mind she laughed him to scorn for a 
prophetic popinjay. She had broken no 
man’s heart, and her own was whole. The 
tribes of Crim Tartary had exhibited no 
signs of worry and had left her unmolested. 
She had furthermore taken rapturous de- 
light in cathedrals, expensive restaurants, 
and the set pieces of fashionable scenery. 
Rattenden had not a prophetic leg to stand 
on. 
Yet she longed for the unattainable—for 
the elusive something of which these 
felicities were but symbols. Now the 
wanderer with a haunting sense of the 
Beyond, but without the true vagabond’s 
divine gift of piercing the veil, can only fol- 
low the obvious; and there are seasons when 
the obvious fails to satisfy. When such a 
mood overcame her mistress, Turner railed 
at the upsetting quality of foreign food, and 
presented bicarbonate of soda. She ar- 
rived by a different path at the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of the obvious. Sometimes, too, 
the pleasant acquaintances of travel were 
lacking, and loneliness upset the nice balance 
of Zora’s nerves. Then, more than ever, 
did she pine for the Beyond. 


Yet youth, receptivity, imagination kept 
her buoyant. Hope lured her on with re- 
newed promises from city to city. At last, 
on her homeward journey, he whispered the 


` magic name of Monte Carlo, and her heart 


was aflutter in anticipation of: wonderland. 

She stood bewildered, lonely, and dis- 
mayed in the first row behind the chairs, 
fingering an empty purse. She had been in 
the rooms ten minutes, and she had lost 
twenty louis. Her last coup had been suc- 
cessful, but a bland old lady, with the white 
hair and waxen face of sainted motherhood, 
had swept up her winnings so unconcernedly 
that Zora’s brain began to swim. As she 
felt too strange and shy to expostulate she 
stood fingering her empty purse. 

The scene was utterly different from what 
she had expected. She had imagined a gay, 
crowded room, wild gamblers shouting in 
their excitement, a band playing delirious 
waltz music, champagne corks popping 
merrily, painted women laughing, jesting 
loudly, all kinds of revelry and devilry and 
Bacchic things undreamed of. This was 
silly of her, no doubt, but the silliness of in- 
experienced young women is a matter for 
the pity, not the reprobation, of the judicious. 
If they take the world for their oyster and 
think, when they open it, they are going to 
find pearl necklaces ready-made, we must 
not blame them. Rather let hoary-headed 
sinners envy them their imaginings. 

The corners of Zora Middlemist’s ripe 
lips drooped with a child’s pathos of dis- 
illusionment. Нег nose delicately marked 
disgust at the heavy air and the discord of 
scents around her. Having lost her money 
she could afford to survey with scorn the 
decorous yet sordid greed of the crowded 
table. There was not a gleam of gaiety 
about it. The people behaved with the 
correct impassiveness of an Anglican con- 
gregation. She had heard of more jocular 
funerals. А 

She forgot the intoxication of her first gold 
and turquoise day at Monte Carlo. A 
sense of loneliness—such as a solitary dove 
might feel in a wilderness of evil bats— 
oppressed her. Had she not been aware 
that she was a remarkably attractive 
woman and the object of innumerable 
glances, she would have cried. And twenty 
louis pitched into unprofitable space! Yet 
she stood half fascinated by the rattle of the 
marble on the revolving disc, the glitter of 
the gold, the soft pat of the coins on the 
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green cloth as they were thrown by the 
croupier. She began to make imaginary 
stakes. For five coups in succession she 
would have won. It was exasperating. 
There she stood, having pierced the inner- 
most mystery of chance, without even a 
five-franc piece in her purse. 

A man’s black sleeve pushed past her 
shoulder, and she saw a‘hand in front of her 
holding a louis. Instinctively she took it. 

“Thanks,” said a tired voice. “І can’t 
reach the table.” І 

She threw it, en plein, on Number Seven- 
teen; and then with a start, realizing what 
she had done, she turned with burning 
cheeks. 

“I ат so sorry.” 

Her glance met a pair of unspeculative 
blue eyes, belonging to the owner of the tired 
voice. She noted that he had a sallow face, 
a little brown mustache, and a shock of 
brown hair, curiously upstanding, like 
Struwel Peter’s. 

“Т am so sorry,” she repeated. “Please 
ask for it back. What did you want me to 
play?” 

“I don’t know. It doesn’t matter, so 
long as you’ve put it somewhere.” 

“But I’ve put it en plein on Seventeen, ” 
she urged. “І ought to have thought what 
I was doing.” 

“Why think?” he murmured. 

Mrs. Middlemist turned square to the 
table and fixed her eyes on the staked louis. 
In spite of the blue-eyed man’s implied ac- 
quiescence she felt qualms of responsibility. 
Why had she not played on an even chance, 
ог one of the dozens, or even a éransver- 
sale? To add to her discomfort по one else 
played the full seventeen. The whole table 
seemed silently jeering at her inexperience. 

The croupiers had completed the pay- 
ments of the last coup. The marble fell 
with its sharp click and whizzed and rattled 
around the disc. Zora held her breath. 
The marble found its compartment at last, 
and the croupier announced: 

“Dix-sept, rouge, impair et manque.” 

She had won. А sigh of relief shook her 
bosom. Not only had she not lost a stranger’s 
money, but she had won for him thirty-five 
times his stake. She watched the louis 
grecdily lest it should be swept away by a 
careless croupier—perhaps the only impos- 
sible thing that could not happen at Monte 
Carlo—and stretched out her arm past the 
bland old lady in tense determination to 


frustrate further felonious proceedings. 
The croupier pitched seven large gold coins 
across the table. She clutched them fever- 
ishly and turned to deliver them to their 
owner. He was nowhere to be seen. She 
broke through the ring, and with her hands 
full of gold scanned the room in dismayed 
perplexity. 

At last she espied him standing dejectedly 
by another table. She rushed across the 
intervening space and held out the money. 

“ бее, you have won!” 

“Oh, Lord!” murmured the man, not 
removing his hands from his dinner-jacket 


„pockets. “What a lot of trouble I have 


given уои.” 

“ ОЁ course you have,’ 
“Why didn’t you stay?” 

“I don’t know,” he replied. “Нож can 
one tell why one doesn’t do things?” 

“ Well, please take the money now and let 
me get rid of it. There are seven pieces of 
five louis each.” She counted the coins into 
his hand, and then suddenly flushed scarlet. 
She had forgotten to claim the original louis 
which she had staked. Where was it? 
What had become of it? As well try, she 
thought, to fish up a coin thrown into 
the sea. She felt like a thief. 

“There ought to be another louis,” she 
stammered. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said the man. 

“But it does matter. You might think 
that I—I kept it.” 

“That’s too absurd,” he answered. “ Аге 
you interested in guns?” 

“Guns?” 

She stared at him. Yet he appeared quite 
sane. 

“I remember now I was thinking of guns 
when I went away,” he explained. ‘“They’re 
interesting things to think about.” 

“But don’t you understand that I owe 
you a louis? I forgot all about it. If my 
purse weren’t empty I would repay you. 
Will you stay here till I can get some money 
from my hotel—the Hotel de Paris?” 

She spoke with some vehemence. How 
could the creature expect her to remain in 
his debt? But the creature only passed his 
fingers through his upstanding hair and 
smiled wanly. 

“ Please don’t say anything more about it. 
It distresses me. The croupiers don’t re- 
turn the stake, as a general rule, unless you 
ask for it. They assume you want to back 
your luck. Perhaps it has won again. For 


’ 


she said tartly. 
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goodness’ sake don’t bother about it—and 
thank you very, very much.” 

He bowed politely and moved a step or 
two away. But Zora, struck by a solution 
of the mystery which had not occurred to 
her, as one cannot grasp all the ways and 
customs of gaming establishments in ten 
minutes, rushed back to the other table. 
She arrived just in time to hear the croupier 
asking whom the louis on seventeen belonged 
to. The number had turned up again. 

This time she brought the thirty-six louis 
to the stranger. 

“Dear me,” said he, taking the money. 
“It is very astonishing. But why did you 
trouble?” 

“ Because I’m a woman of common sense, 
І su K 

He looked at the coins in his hand as if 
they were shells which a child at the sea- 
side might have brought him, and then 
raised his eyes slowly to hers. 

“You are a very gracious lady.” His 
glance and tone checked an impulse of ex- 
asperation. She smiled. ; 

“At any rate, I’ve won fifty-six pounds for 
you, and you ought to be grateful.” 

He made a little gesture of acknowledge- 
ment. Had he been a more dashing gentle- 
man he might have expressed his gratitude 
for the mere privilege of conversing with 
a gracious lady so beautiful. They had 
drifted from the outskirts of the crowded 
table and found themselves in the thinner 
crowd of saunterers. It was the height 
of the Monte Carlo season and the 
feathers and diamonds and rouge and 
greedy eyes and rusty bonnets of all 
nations confused the sight and paralyzed 
` thought. Yet among all the women of both 
worlds Zora Middlemist stood out remark- 
able. As Septimus Dix afterwards ех- 
plained, the rooms that evening contained a 
vague kind of conglomerate woman and 
Zora Middlemist. And the herd of men 
envied the creature on whom she smiled so 
graciously. 

She was dressed in black, as became a 
young widow, but it was a black which bore 
no sign of mourning. The black, sweeping 
ostrich plume of a picture hat gave her an 
air of triumph. Black gloves reaching more 
than halfway up shapely arms and a gleam 
of snowy neck above a black chiffon bodice 
disquieted the imagination. She towered 
over her present companion, who was five 
foot seven and slimly built. 


“You’ve brought me all this stuff, but 
what am I to do with it?” he asked help- 
lessly. 

“Perhaps I had better take care of it for 
you.” 

It was a relief from the oppressive loneli- 
ness to talk to a human being; so she linger- 
ed wistfully in conversation. A pathetic 
eagerness came into the man’s face. 

“I wish you would,” said he, drawing a 
handful from his jacket pocket. “І should 
be so much happier.” 

“You can hardly be such a gambler,” she 
laughed. 

“ОБ, no! It’s not that at all. Gambling 
bores me.” 

“Why do you play, then?” 

“T don’t. I staked that louis because I 
wanted to see whether I should be interested. 
I wasn’t, as I began to think about the guns. 
Have you had breakfast?” 

Again Zora was startled. A sane man 
does not talk of breakfasting at nine o’clock 
in the evening. But if he were a lunatic 
perhaps it were wise to humor him. 

“Yes,” she said. “Have you?” 

“No. I’ve only just got up.” 

“Do you mean to say you’ve been asleep 
all дау?” 

“What’s the noisy day made for?” 

“Let us sit down,” said Zora. 

They found one of the crimson couches 
by the wall vacant, and sat down. Zora 
regarded him curiously. 

“Why should you be happier if I took 
care of your money?” 

“І shouldn’t spend it. I might meet a 
man who wanted to sell me а gas-engine. ” 

“But you needn’t buy it.” 

“These fellows are so persuasive, you see. 
At Rotterdam last year, a man made me buy 
a second-hand dentist’s chair.” 

“ Ате you a dentist?” asked Zora. 

“Lord, no! If I were I could have used 
the horrible chair.” 

“What did you do with it?” 

“T had it packed up and despatched, 
carriage paid, to an imaginary person at 
Singapore.” 

He made this announcement in his tired, 
gentle manner, without the flicker of a smile. 
He added, reflectively: 

“That sort of thing becomes expensive. 
Don’t you find it so?” 

“I would defy anybody to sell me a thing 
I didn’t want,” she replied. 

“ Ah, that,” said he with a glance of wist- 
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ful admiration, “that is because you have 
red hair.” 

If any other strange male had talked 
about her hair, Zora Middlemist would have 
drawn herself up in Junoesque majesty and 
blighted him with a glance. She had done 
with men and their compliments forever. 
In that she prided herself on her Amazonian- 
ism. But she could not be angry with the 
inconclusive being to whom she was talking. 
As well resent the ingenuous remarks of a 
four-year-old child. 

“What has my red hair to do with it?” 
she asked pleasantly. 

“It was a red-haired man who sold me 
the dentist’s chair.” 

“Oh!” said Zora, nonplussed. 

There was a pause. The man leaned 
back, embracing one knee with both hands. 
They were nerveless, indeterminate hands, 
with long fingers, such as are in the habit of 
dropping things. Zora wondered how they 
supported his knee. For some time he 
stared into vacancy, his pale-blue eyes 
adream. Zora laughed. 

“Guns?” she asked. 

“No,” said he, awaking to her presence. 
“Perambulators. ” 

She rose. “I thought you might be 
thinking of breakfast. I must be going 
back to my hotel. These rooms are too hot 
and horrible. Good night.” 

“T will see you to the lift, if you’ll allow 
me,” he said politely. 

She graciously assented and they left the 
rooms together. In the atrium she changed 
her mind about the lift. She would leave 
the Casino by the main entrance and walk 
over to the Hotel de Paris for the sake of a 
breath of fresh air. At the top of the steps 
she paused and filled her lungs. It was a 
still, moonless night, and the stars hung low 
down, like diamonds on a canopy of black 
velvet. They made the flaring lights of the 
terrace of the Hotel and Café de Paris look 
tawdry and meretricious. 

“T hate them,” she said, pointing to the 
latter. 

“Stars are better,” said her companion. 

She turned on him swiftly. 

“ Нож did you know I was making com- 
parisons?” 

“I felt it,” he murmured. 

They walked slowly down the steps. At 
the bottom a carriage and pair seemed to 
rise mysteriously out of the earth. 

“Дуе а drive? Ver’ good carriage,” said 


a voice out of the dimness. Monte Carlo 
cabmen are unerring in their divination of 
the Anglo-Saxon. 

Why not? The suggestion awoke in her 
an instant craving for the true beauty of the 
land. It was unconventional, audacious, 
crazy. But, again, why not? Zora Mid- 
dlemist was answerable for her actions to no 
man or woman alive. Why not drink a 
great draught of the freedom that was hers? 
What did it matter that the man was a 
stranger? All the more daring the adven- 
ture. Her heart beat gladly. But chaste 
women, like children, know instinctively 
the man they can trust. 

“Shall we?” 

“Drive?” 

“Yes — unless — ” a thought suddenly 
striking her—“ unless you want to go back 
to your friends.” 

“Good Lord!” said he, aghast, as if she 
were accusing him of criminal associations. 
“I have no friends.” 

“Then соте.” 

She entered the carriage. He followed 
meekly and sat beside her. Where should 
they drive? The cabman ‘suggested the 
coast road to Mentone. She agreed. On 
the point of starting she observed that her 
companion was bare-headed. 

“ You’ve forgotten your hat.” 

She spoke to him as she would have done 
to a child. 

“Why bother about hats? ” 

“You'll catch your death of cold. Со 
and get it at once.” 

He obeyed with a docility which sent a 
little tingle of exaltation through Mrs. 
Middlemist. А woman may have an іп- 
ordinate antipathy to men, but she loves ` 
them to do her bidding. Zora was a 
woman; she was also young. 

He returned. The cabman whipped up 
his strong pair of horses, and they started 
through the town towards Mentone. 

Zora lay back on the cushions and drank 
in the sensuous loveliness of the night—the 
warm, scented air, the velvet and diamond 
sky, the fragrant orange groves—the dim, 
mysterious olive trees, the looming hills, the 
wine-colored, silken sea, with its faint edg- 
ing of lace on the dusky sweep of the bay. 
The spirit of the South overspread her with 
its wings and took her amorously in its 
arms. 

After a long, long silence she sighed, re- 
membering her companion. 
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“Thank you for not talking,” she said 
softly. 

- “Don’t,” he replied. “І had nothing 
to say. I never talk. I’ve scarcely talked 
for a year.” 

She laughed idly. 

“ Why?” 

“No one to talk to. Except my тап,” 
he added conscientiously. “His name is 
Wiggleswick.” 

“I hope he looks after you well,” said 
Zora, with a touch of maternal instinct. 

“Не wants training. That’s what I am 
always telling him. But he can’t hear. He’s 
seventy and stone-deaf. But he’s interest- 
ing. He tells me about jails and things.” 

“Jails?” 

“Yes. Не spent most of histimein prison. 
He was a professional burglar—but then he 
got on in years. Besides, the younger gen- 
eration was knocking at the door.” 

“T thought that was the last thing a 
burglar would do,” said Zora. 

“They generally use jemmies,” he said 
gravely. ‘‘Wiggleswick has given me his 
collection. They’re very useful.” 

“What for?” she asked. 

“To kill moths with,” he replied dream- 
ily. 
“But what made you take a superan- 
nuated burglar for a valet?” 

“Т don’t know. Perhaps it was Wiggles- 
wick himself. He came up to me one day 
as I was sitting in Kensington Gardens, and 
somehow followed me home.” 

“But, good gracious,” cried Zora— 
forgetful for the moment of stars and sea— 
“aren’t you afraid that he will rob you?” 

“No. I asked him, and he explained. 
You see, it would be out of his line. A 
forger only forges, a pickpocket only snatches 
chains and purses, and a burglar only bur- 
gles. You see, he couldn’t burgle the place in 
which he was living himself, so I am safe.” 

Zora gave him sage counsel. 

“Га get rid of him if I were you.” 

“Tf I were you, I would—but I can’t,” he 
replied. “If I told him to go he wouldn’t. 
I go instead sometimes. That’s why I’m 
here.” 

“Tf you go on talking like that, you'll 
make my brain reel,” said Zora laughing. 
“Do tell me something about yourself. 
What is your патер” 

“Septimus Dix. I’ve got another name 
—Ajax—Septimus Ajax Dix—but I never 
use it.” 


“That’s a pity,” said Zora. 
lovely name.” 

He dissented in his vague fashion. 
“Ajax suggests somebody who defies light- 
ning and fools about with a spear. It’s a 
silly name. A maiden aunt persuaded my 
mother to give it to те. I think she mixed 
it up with Achilles. She admired the statue 
in Hyde Park. She got run over by a milk- 
cart.” 

“When was that?” she inquired, more 
out of politeness than interest in the career of 
Mr. Dix’s maiden aunt. 

“A minute before she died.” 

“Oh,” said Zora, taken aback by the 
emotionless manner in which he mentioned 
the tragedy. Then by way of continuing 
the conversation :— 

“Why are you called Septimus?” 

“I’m the seventh son. All the others 
died young. I never could make out why 
I didn’t.” ` 

“ Perhaps,” said Zora with a laugh, “you 
were thinking of something else at the time 
and lost the opportunity.” 

“Tt must have been that,” said he. “1 
lose opportunities just as I always lose 
trains.” 

“How do you manage to get anywhere?” 

“I wait for the next train. That’s easy. 
But there’s never another opportunity.” 

He drew a cigarette from his case, put it in 
his mouth, and fumbled in his pockets for 
matches. Finding none, he threw the ciga- 
rette into the road. 

“That’s just like you,” cried Zora. 
“Why didn’t you ask the сартап for a 
light?” 

She laughed at him with an odd sense of 
intimacy, though she had known. him for 
scarcely an hour. He seemed rather a stray 
child than a man. She longed to befriend 
him—to do something for him, mother- 
wise—she knew not what. Her adventure 


“Ajax is a 


` by now had failed to be adventurous. The 


spice of danger had vanished. She knew 
she could sit beside this helpless being till 
the day of doom without fear of molestation 
by word or act. 

He obtained a light for his cigarette from 
the cabman and smoked in silence. Gradu- 
ally the languor of the night again stole over 
her senses, and she forgot his existence. 
The carriage had turned homeward, and at 
a bend of the road, high up above the sea, 
Monte Carlo came into view, gleaming 
white far away below, like a group of fairy 
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palaces lit by fairy lamps, sheltered by the 
great black promontory of Monaco. From 
the gorge on the left, the terraced rock on 
the right, came the smell of the wild thyme 
and rosemary and the perfume of pale 
flowers. The touch of the air on her cheek 
was a warm and scented kiss. The dia- 
mond stars drooped towards her like a 
Danaé shower. Like Danaé’s, her lips 
were parted. Her eyes strained far be- 
yond the stars into an unknown glory, 
and her heart throbbed with a passionate 
desire for unknown things. Of what nature 
they might be she did not dream. Not love. 
Zora Middlemist had forsworn it. Not the 
worship of a man. She had vowed by all 
the saints in her hierarchy that no man 
should ever again enter her life. Her soul 
revolted against the unutterable sex. 

As soon as one realizes the exquisite 
humbug of sublunary existence he must weep 
for the pity of it. 

The warm and scented air was a kiss, too, 
on the cheek of Septimus Dix; and his 
senses, too, were enthralled by the witchery 
of the night. But for him stars and scented 
air and the magic beauty of the sea were in- 
carnate in the woman by his side. 

_ Zora, as І have said, had forgotten the 
poor devil’s existence. 


CHAPTER III 


When they drove up to the Hotel de Paris, 
she alighted and bade him a smiling fare- 
well, and went to her room with the starlight 
in her eyes. The lift man asked if Madame 
had won. She dangled her empty purse 
and laughed. Then the lift man, who had 
seen that light in women’s eyes before, made 
certain that she was in love, and opened the 
lift door for her with the confidential air of 
the Latin who knows sweet secrets. But the 
lift man was wrong. No man had a part 
in her soul’s exultation. If Septimus Dix 
crossed her mind while she was undressing, 
it was as a grotesque, bearing the same re- 
lation to her emotional impression of the 
night as a gargoyle does to a cathedral. 
When she went to bed, she slept the sound 
sleep of youth. 

Septimus, after dismissing the cab, wan- 
dered in his vague way over to the Café de 
Paris, instinct suggesting his belated break- 
fast, which, like his existence, Zora had for- 
gotten. The waiter came. 

“Monsieur désire?” 
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“Absinthe,” murmured Septimus ab- 
sent-mindedly, ‘‘and—er—poached eggs— 
апа anything—a raspberry ісе.” 

The waiter gazed at him in stupefaction; 
but nothing being too astounding in Monte 
Carlo, he wiped the cold perspiration from 
his forehead and executed the order. 

The unholy meal being over, Septimus 
drifted into the square and spent most of the 
night on a bench gazing at the Hotel de 
Paris and wondering which were her win- 
dows. When she mentioned casually, a 
day or two later, that her windows looked the 
other way over the sea, he felt that Destiny 
had fooled him once more; but for the time 
being he found a gentle happiness in his 
speculation. Chilled to the bone, at last, he 
sought his hotel bedroom and smoked a 
pipe, meditative, with his hat on until the 
morning. Then he went to bed. 

Two mornings afterwards Zora came 
upon him on the Casino terrace. He sprawl- 
ed idly on a bench between a fat German 
and his fat wife, who were talking across 
him. His straw hat was tilted over his 
eyes and his legs were crossed. In spite of 
the conversation (and a middle-class Ger- 
man does not whisper when he talks to his 
wife), and the going and coming of the 
crowd—in spite of the sunshine and the blue 
air, he slumbered peacefully. Zora passed 
him once or twice. Then by the station 
lift she paused and looked out at the bay of 
Mentone, clasping the sea—a blue enamel 
in a setting of gold. She stood for some 
moments lost in the joy of it when a voice 
behind her brought her back to the common- 
place. 

“Very lovely, isn’t it?” 

A thin-faced Englishman of uncertain age 
and yellow, evil eyes met her glance as she 
turned instinctively. 

“Yes, it’s beautiful,” she replied coldly; 
“but that is no reason why you should ` 
take the liberty of speaking to me.” 

“І couldn’t help sharing my emotions 
with another, especially one so beautiful. 
You seem to be alone here?” 

Now she remembered having seen him 
before—rather frequently. The previous 
evening he had somewhat ostentatiously 
selected a table near hers at dinner. He 
had watched her as she had left the theater 
and followed her (оће lift door. He had 
been watching for his opportunity and now 
thought it had come. She shivered with 
sudden anger, and round her heart crept the 
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chill of fright which all women know who 
have been followed in a lonely street. 

“Т certainly am not alone,” she said 
wrathfully. ‘‘Good morning.” 

The man covered his defeat by raising his 
hat with ironic politeness, and Zora walked 
swiftly away, in appearance a majestic 
Amazon, but inwardly a quivering woman. 
She marched straight up to the recumbent 
Dix. The Literary man from London 
would have been amused. She interposed 
herself between the conversing Teutons and 
awakened the sleeper. He looked at her 
for a moment with a dreamy smile, then 
leaped to his feet. 

“А man has insulted me—he has been 
following me about and tried to get into con- 
versation with me.” 

“Dear me,” said Septimus. 
shall Ido? Shall I shoot him?” 

“Don’t be silly,” she said seriously. “It’s 
serious. Га be glad if you’d kindly walk up 
and down a little with me.” 

“With pleasure.” They strolled away 
together. “But I am serious. If you 
wanted me to shoot him Га do it. Га do 
anything in the world for you. I’ve got a 
revolver in my room.” 

She laughed, disclaiming desire for su- 
preme vengeance. 

“T only want to show the wretch that I 
am not a helpless woman,” she observed, 
with the bewildering illogic of the sex. And 
as she passed by the offender she smiled 
down at her companion with all the sweet- 
ness of intimacy and asked him why he car- 
ried a revolver. She did not point the 
offender out, be it remarked, to the blood- 
thirsty Septimus. 

“It belongs to Wiggleswick,” he replied 
in answer to her question. “І promised to 
take care of it for him.” 

“What does Wiggleswick do when you 
are away?” 

“ Не reads the police reports. I take іп 
Reynolds and the News of the World and 
the illustrated Police News for him, and he 
cuts them out and gums them in a scrap 
book. But I think I’m happier without 
Wiggleswick. Не interferes with my guns.” 

“By the way,” said Zora, “you talked 
about guns the other evening. What have 
you got to do with guns?” 

He looked at her in a scared way out of 
the corner of his eye, child-fashion, as 
though to make sure she was loyal and 
worthy of confidence, and then he said: 


“What 


“I invent ет. І have written a treatise 
on guns of large caliber.” 

“Really?” cried Zora, taken by surprise. 
She had not credited him with so serious a 
vocation. “Do tell me something about it.” 

“Not, now,” he pleaded. ‘Some other 
time. Га have to sit down with paper and 
pencil and draw diagrams. I’m afraid you 
wouldn’t like it. Wiggleswick doesn’t. It 
bores him. You must be born with ma- 
chinery in your blood. Sometimes it’s un- 
comfortable.” 

“То have cogwheels instead of corpuscles 
must be trying,” said Zora flippantly. 

“Very,” said he. “Тһе great thing is to 
keep them clear of the heart.” 

“What do you mean?” 
quickly. 

“ Whatever one does or tries to do, one 
should insist on remaining human. It’s 
good to be human, isn’t it? I once knew a 
man who was just a complicated mechanism 
of brain encased in a body. His heart didn’t 
beat; it clicked and whirred. It caused the 
death of the most perfect woman in the 
world.” 

He looked dreamily into the blue ether 
between sea and sky. Zora felt strangely 
drawn to him. 

“Who was it?” she asked softly. 

“ Му mother,” said he. 

They had paused in their stroll, and were 
leaning over the parapet above the railway 
line. After a few moments’ silence he 
added, with a vague smile:— 

“That’s why I try hard to keep myself 
human—so that, if a woman should ever 
care for me, I shouldn’t hurt her.” ` 

A green caterpillar was crawling on his 
sleeve. In his vague manner he picked it 
tenderly off and laid it on the leaf of an aloe 
that grew in the terrace vase near which he 
stood. 

“You couldn’t even hurt that crawling 
thing—let alone a woman,” said Zora. 
This time very softly. 

He blushed. “If you kill a caterpillar 
you kill a butterfly,” he said apologetically. 

“ And if you kill a woman?” 

“Is there anything higher?” said he. 

She made no reply, her misanthropical 
philosophy prompting. none. There was 
rather a long silence, which he broke by 
asking her if she read Persian. He ex- 
cused his knowledge of it by saying that it 
kept him human. She laughed and sug- 
gested a continuance of their stroll. He 


she asked 
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talked disconnectedly as they walked up 
and down. 

The crowd on the terrace thinned as the 
hour of déjeuner approached. Presently 
she proclaimed her hunger. He mur- 
mured that it must be near dinner time. 
She protested. He passed his hands across 
his eyes and confessed that he had got mixed 
up in his meals the last few days. Then an 
idea struck him. 

“If I skip afternoon tea, and dinner, 
and supper, and petit déjeuner, and have 
two breakfasts running,” he exclaimed 
brightly, “I shall begin fair again.” Апа 
he laughed, not loud, but murmuringly, for 
the first time. 

They went round the Casino to the front of 
the Hotel de Paris, their natural parting 
place. But there, on the steps, with legs 
apart, stood the wretch with the evil eyes. 
He looked at her from afar, banteringly. 
Defiance rose in Zora’s soul. She would 
again show him that she was not a lone and 
helpless woman at the mercy of the casual 
depredator. 

“Tm taking you in to lunch with me, Mr. 
Dix. You can’t refuse,” she said; and 
without waiting for a reply she sailed ma- 
jestically past the wretch, followed meekly 
by Septimus, as if she owned him body and 
soul 


As usual, many eyes were turned on her 
as she entered the restaurant—a radiant 
figure in white, with black hat and black 
chiffon boa, and a deep red rose in her 
bosom. The maitre d’hétel, in the pride 
of reflected glory, conducted her to a table 
near the window. Septimus trailed incon- 
clusively behind. When he seated himself 
he stared at her silently in a mute surmise 
as the gentleman in the poem did at the 
peak in Darien. It was even a wilder ad- 
venture than the memorable drive. That 
was but a caprice of the goddess; this was a 
sign of her friendship. The newness of 
their intimacy smote him dumb. Не passed 
his hand through his Struwel Peter hair and 
wondered. Was it real? There sat the 
goddess, separated from him by the strip of 
damask, her gold-flecked eyes smiling 
frankly and trustfully into his, pulling off 
her gloves and disclosing, in almost dis- 
concerting intimacy, her warm wrists and 
hands. Was he dreaming, as he sometimes 
did, in broad daylight, of a queer heaven 
in which he was strong like other men and 
felt the flutter of wings upon his cheek? 


Something soft was in his hand. Me- 
chanically he began to stuff it up his sleeve. 
It was his napkin. Zora’s laugh brought 
him to earth—to happy earth. 

Itisa pleasant thing to linger cte-d-t¢te over 
lunch on the terrace of the Hotel de Paris. 
Outside is the shade of the square, the 
blazing sunshine beyond the shadow; the 
fountain and the palms and the doves; ` 
the white gaiety of pleasure houses; the 
blue-gray mountains cut sharp against the 
violet sky. Inside, a symphony of cool tones: 
the pearl of summer dresses; the snow, 
crystal, and silver of the tables; the tender 
green of lettuce, the yellows of fruit, the soft 
pink of salmon; here and there a bold note 
of color—the flowers in a woman’s hat, the 
purples and topazes of wine. Nearer still 
to the sense is the charm of privacy. The 
one human being for you in the room is 
your companion. The space round your 
chairs is a magic circle, cutting you off from 
the others, who are mere decorations, beau- 
tiful or grotesque. Between you are sub- 
stances which it were gross to call food: 
dainty mysteries of coolness and sudden 
flavors; a fish salad in which the essences of 
sea and land are blended in cold, celestial 
harmony; innermost kernels of the lamb of 
the salted meadows where must grow the 
Asphodel on which it fed, in amorous 
union with what men call a sauce, but 
really oil and cream and herbs stirred by a 
god in a dream; peaches in purple ichor 
chastely clad in snow, melting on the palate 
as the voice of the divine singer after whom 
they are named melts in the soul. 

It is a pleasant thing—hedonistic? yes; 
but why live on lentils when lotus is to your 
hand? and, really, at Monte Carlo lentils 
are quite as’ expensive—it is a pleasant 
thing, even for the food-worn wanderer of 
many restaurants, to lunch écfe-d-fcle at the 
Hotel de Paris; but for the young and fresh- 
hearted to whom it is new, it is enchant- 
ment. 

“Гуе often looked at people eating like 
this and I've often wondered how it felt,” 
said Septimus. 

“But you must have lunched hundreds of 
times in such places. ” 

“Yes—but by myself. 
a——” he paused. 

“А what?” 

““A—a gracious lady,” he said, red- 
dening, “to sit opposite me.” 

“Why not?” 


Гуе never had 
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` “No опе has ever wanted me. It has 
always puzzled me how men get to know 
women and go about with them. I think it 
must be a gift,” he asserted with the pro- 
found gravity of a man who has solved 
a psychological problem. ‘Some fellows 
have a gift for collecting Toby jugs. Every- 
where they go they discover a Toby jug. I 
couldn’t find one if I tried for a year. It’s 
the same thing. At Cambridge they used 
to call me the Owl.” 

“Ап owl catches mice, at any rate,” said 
Zora. 

“бо до І. Do you like mice?” 

“No. I want to catch lions and tigers 
and all the bright and burning things of life,” 
cried Zora, in a burst of confidence. 

He regarded her with wistful admiration. 

“Your whole life must be full of such 
things. ” 

“I wonder,” she said, looking at him over 
the spoonful of pêche Melba which she was 
going to put in her mouth, “I wonder 
whether you have the faintest idea who I am 
and what I am and what I’m doing here all 
by myself, and why you and I are lunching 
together in this delightful fashion. You 
have told me all about yourself—but you 
seem to take me for granted.” 

She was ever so little piqued at his 
apparent indifference. But if men like 
Septimus Dix did not take women for 
granted, where would be the chivalry and 
faith of the children of the world? He ac- 
cepted her unquestioningly as the simple 
Trojan accepted the Olympian lady who 
appeared to him clad in grace (but other- 
wise scantily ) from a rosy cloud. 

“You are yourself,” he said, “апа that 
has been enough for me.” 

“How do you know I’m not an adven- 
turess? There are heaps of them, people 
say, in this place. І might be a designing 
thief of a woman.” 

“І offered you the charge of my money 
the other night.” 

“Was that why you did it? To test me?” 
she asked. 

He reddened and started as if stung. She 
saw the hurt instantly, and with a gush of 
remorse begged for forgiveness. 

“No. I didn’t mean it. It was horrid 
of me. It is not in your nature to think 
such a thing. Forgive me.” 

Frankly, impulsively, she stretched her 
hand across the table. He touched it 
timidly with his ineffectual fingers, not 


` fide. 


knowing what to do with it, vaguely 
wondering whether he should raise it to 
his lips, and so kept touching it, until she 
pressed her fingers in a little grip of friendli- 
ness, and withdrew it with a laugh. 

“Do you know, І still have that money,” 
he said, pulling a handful of great five-louis 
pieces from his pocket. “I can’t spend it. 
Гуе tried to. I bought a dog yesterday but 
he wanted to bite me and I had to give 
him to the hotel porter. All this gold makes 
such a bulge in my pocket.” 

When Zora explained that the coins were 
only used as counters and could be changed 
for notes at the rooms, he was astonished at 
her sapience. He had never thought of it. 
Then Zora regained her sense of superi- 
ority. 

This lunch was the first of many meals 
they had together; and meals led to drives 
and excursions, and to evenings at the 
theater. If she desired still further to con- 
vince the wretch with the evil eyes of her 
befriended state, she succeeded; but the 
wretch and his friends speculated evilly on 
the relations between her and Septimus 
Dix. They credited her with pots of money. 
Zora, however, walked serene, unconscious 
of slander, enjoying herself prodigiously. 
Secure in her scorn and hatred of men she 
saw no harm in her actions. Nor was there 
any, from the point of view of her young 
egotism and inexperience. It scarcely oc- 
curred to her that Septimus was a man. In 
some aspects he appealed to her instinctive 
motherhood like a child. When she met 
him one day coming out of one of the shops 
in the arcade, wearing a newly bought Hom- 
burg hat too small for him, she marched him 
back with a delicious sense of responsibility 
and stood over him till he was adequately 
fitted. In other aspects he was like a 
woman in whose shy delicacy she could con- 
She awoke also to a new realization 
—that of power. Now, to use power with 
propriety needs wisdom, and the woman 
who is wise at five-and-twenty cannot make 
out at sixty why she has remained an old 
maid. The delightful way to use it is that 
of a babe when he first discovers that a 
stick hits. That is the way that Zora, who 
was not wise, used it over Septimus. For 
the first time in her life she owned a human 
being. A former joy in the possession of a 
devoted dog who did tricks was as nothing 
to this rapture. It was splendid. She 
owned him. Whenever she had a desire for 
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his company—which was often, as solitude at 
Monte Carlo is more depressing than Zora 
had realized—she sent a page boy, in the true 
quality of his name of chasseur, to hunt 
down the quarry and bring him back. He 
would, therefore, be awakened at unearthly 
hours, at three o’clock in the afternoon, for 
instance, when, as he said, all rational 
beings should be asleep, it being their own 
unreason if they were not; or he would be 
tracked down at ten in the morning to some 
obscure little café in the town where he 
would be discovered eating ices and looking 
the worse for wear in his clothes of the night 
before. As this meant delay in the execu- 
tion of her wishes, Zora prescribed habits 
less irregular. By means of bribery of 
chambermaids and porters, and the sacri- 
fice of food and sleep, he contrived to find 
himself dressed in decent time in the morn- 
ings. He would then patiently await her 
orders or call modestly for them at her 
residence, like the butcher or the green- 
grocer. 

“ Why does your hair stand up on end, in 
that queer fashion?” she asked him one 
day. The hat episode had led to a general 
regulation of his personal appearance. 

He pondered gravely over the conundrum 
for some time, and then replied that he must 
have lost control over it. The command 
went forth that he should visit a barber and 
learn how to control his hair. He obeyed, 
and returned with his shock parted in the 
middle and plastered down heavily with 
pomatum, a saint of more than methodisti- 
cal meekness. On Zora declaring that he 
looked awful (he was indeed inconceivably 
hideous), and that she preferred Struwel 
Peter after all, he dutifully washed his head 
with soda (after grave consultation with the 
chambermaid), and sunned himself once 
more in the smiles of his mistress. 


Now and then, however, as she was kind ` 


and not tyrannical, she felt a pin-prick of 
compunction. 

“Tf you would rather do anything else, 
don’t hesitate to say so.” 

But Septimus, after having contemplated 
the world’s potentialities of action with 
lack-luster eye, would declare that there 
was nothing else that could be done. Then 
she could rate him soundly. 

“Tf I proposed that we should sail up the 
Andes and eat fried moonbeams, you would 
say ‘yes’: why haven’t you more initiative ?” 

“Рт like Mrs. Shandy,” he replied. 


“Some people are born so. They are 
quiescent; other people can jump about 
like grasshoppers. Do you know grass- 
hoppers are very interesting?” Апа he 
began to talk irrelevantly on insects. 

Their intercourse encouraged confidential 
autobiography. Zora learned the whole of 


his barren history. Fatherless, motherless, 


brotherless, he was alone in the world. 
From his father, Sir Erasmus Dix, a well- 
known engineer, to whose early repression 
much of Septimus’s timidity was due, he 
had inherited a modest fortune. After 
leaving Cambridge he had wandered aim- 
lessly about Europe. Now he lived in a 
little house in Shepherd’s Bush, with a 
studio or shed at the end of the garden 
which he used as a laboratory. 

“Why Shepherd’s Bush?” asked Zora. 

““Wiggleswick likes it,” said he. 

“ Апа now he has the whole house to him- 
self? I suppose he makes himself comfort- 
able in your quarters and drinks your wine 
and smokes your cigars with his friends. 
Did you lock things up?” 

“Oh, yes, of course,” said Septimus. 

“Апа where аге the keys?” 

“Why Wiggleswick has them,” he re- 
plied. 

Zora drew in her breath. “You don’t 
know how angry you make me. If ever I 
meet Wiggleswick——” 

“Well?” 

«ТШ talk to him,” said Zora with a fine 
air of menace. 

She, on her side, gave him such of her con- 
fidences as were meet for masculine ears. 
Naturally she impressed upon him the fact 
that his sex was abhorrent to her in all its 
physical, moral, and spiritual manifestations. 
Septimus, on thinking the matter over, 
agreed with her. Memories came back to 
him of the men with whom he had been in- 
timate. His father, the mechanical man 
who had cogs instead of corpuscles in his 
blood, Wiggleswick the undesirable, a few 
rowdy men on his staircase at Cambridge 
who had led shocking lives—once making a 
bonfire of his pajamas and a brand-new um- 
brella in the middle of the court—and had 
since come to early and disastrous ends. 
His impressions of the sex were distinctly 
bad. Germs of unutterable depravity, he 
was sure, lurked somewhere in his own 
nature. 

“You make me feel,” said he, “аѕ if I 
weren’t fit to black the boots of Jezebel.” 
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“That’s a proper frame of mind,” said 
Zora. “Would you be good and tie this 
vexatious shoestring?” ~ 

The poor fool bent over it in reverent 
ecstasy, but Zora was only conscious of the 
reddening of his gills as he stooped. 

This, to her, was the charm of their in- 
tercourse: that he never presumed upon 
their intimacy. When she remembered the 
prophecy of the Literary man from London, 
she laughed at it scornfully. Не was aman, 
at any rate, who regarded her beauty un- 
concerned, and from whose society she 
derived no emotional experiences. She felt 
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she could travel safely with him to the end 
of the earth. 

This reflection came to her one morning 
while Turner, her maid, was brushing her 
hair. The corollary followed: “why not?” 

“Turner,” she said, “І soon have seen 
enough of Monte Carlo. I must go to 
Paris. What do you think of my asking 
Mr. Dix {о come with us?” 

“I think it would be most improper, 
ma’am,” said Turner. 

“There’s nothing at all improper about 
it,” cried Zora, with a flush. ‘You ought 
to be ashamed of yourself.” 


(То be continued) 
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Pera FEW months ago, during 


2.30 the latter part of the 


yg year 1907, a large man 
+ swung off a train in a 
> pax 


wees Russian town; he walked 
К^ ар quickly down the platform 

i ” Of the station, swinging his 
shoulders as he walked, clicking into his 
heels the strong purpose in his head, and 


smiling with kindly blue eyes into the strange ` 


faces that greeted him. In due time, as 
he stood looking about him, chatting with 
the men of his party, a delegation in uni- 
form came up and dumbly saluted him. 
He returned the salute with what dignity 
the occasion required, smiled pleasantly 
into the eyes he could catch in a personal 
way, and turning to a man in his own 
party who was acting as interpreter, said: 
“Oh, tell them we're glad to see them; that 
we have enjoyed our journey through 
Russia, and that we have been treated 
magnificently.” His face wrinkled a little 
to foreshadow a smile “—you know—say 
that we’ve seen no’ poverty,” the smile 
crowded up into his eyes, and closed them 
into slits. “Tell ’em tuey’re all -ight— 
you know—the usual old thing—anything— 


‘піп face of an over-fed saint. 


just fix it up,” and he laughed quietly, 
looking at the dumb auditors with the be- 
Then the 
interpreter went at it. He talked for a 
long time, and waxed eloquent, and when 
he was done there was a consultation in 
the visiting delegation, then out stepped a 
spokesman. He was a solemn man, and 
he said in most beautiful English, ‘‘ Most 
Honorable Secretary, we understand en- 
tirely what you have said, and appreciate its 
spirit and its friendly interest in us, but 
we cannot understand what this other man 
has been trying to зау.” And then the big 
man threw his head back and laughed, 
and his party laughed, and the solemn 
Russian envoy smiled, and they all shook 
hands and laughed again, and when the 
train pulled out and the scene was ended, 
the ancient friendship between that partic- 
ular section of the Russian nation and the 
American people was re-established more 
firmly by the episode than it could have been 
by gifts or language or by protestation, for 
the whole incident was so human that the 
American representative left with that Rus- 
sian delegation the soul of brotherhood and 
not the mere declaration of it. 
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An Early Call on the Czar 


The next day, or perhaps a day or two 
afterwards, the same large man slipped 
gently out of bed at six o’clock, and 
groped around in the dark of the murky 
morning looking for his trousers. He did 
not make a light for fear of waking his wife. 
Prodding quickly but softly through the 
dusk, falling easily over the concealed 
furniture of the room, he was getting well 
along toward a half-dressed stage without 
waking his wife to ask her where things 
were packed—after the fashion of Ameri- 
cans of his class—when in drawing on his 
trousers—his only pair of black trousers— 
his Sunday trousers, if you must know the 
truth, pressed and rather unfamiliar— 
he lost his balance and fell, sticking one 
foot through a trouser knee. A man 
weighing two hundred and forty pounds 
can put considerable force and emphasis 
into a jab of his toe when he tries to catch 
his balance with it, and the hole loomed 
up dark, gloomy and peculiar. He couldn’t 
bring himself to waken his wife. He knew 
that she was tired and needed the sleep. 
So he called a bell-boy and asked him to 
have the trousers mended. They were his 
best trousers, the only pair he had that 
would “go” with his black clothes, and he 
had to ride two hours in a sleigh and meet 
by appointment at nine o’clock the Czar 
of all the Russias. There was nothing to 
do but to wait for the bell-boy’s return 
with the rended garment. When the boy 
came he brought such a botch job that 
the fat man grinned and tackled it himself. 


But he was in a hurry, and his hands were 


strong and clumsy, and zip went a second 
tear squarely across the knee. He looked 
at the hopeless wreck a moment and then 
rose, hunted for and found a black sock, 
snipped off the foot, drew the black stock- 
ing up over his knee to cover the white 
underclothing, put on his torn trousers, 
got into the rest of his clothing, and marched 
proudly out to the sleigh, and met the Czar 
as America’s representative—a “gentleman 
unafraid.” 

And thus, smiling, always thoughtful of 
others, always kind, full of makeshifts for 
every emergency, the common man and 
not ashamed of it, William H. Taft went 
around the globe last year, the official 
representative of the kindly, shifty, hearty 
Yankee people. Always his sense of 
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humor saved him whole. Не was 
America incarnate—sham-hating, hard- 
working, crackling with jokes upon him- 
self, lacking in pomp but never in dignity, 
the brother but never the father of all the 
world, a dynamo in a velvet box, a great, 
boyish, wholesome, dauntless, shrewd, 
sincere, kindly gentleman. And when he 
got home after four months spent in lands 
where caste and rank and the pride and 
“circumstance of glorious war” marked 
the relations of men of his station toward 
their subalterns, one day at lunch at the 
Army and Navy Club, in the kindness of 
his heart the big man ducked under a 
divan, and pawed about looking for a pair 
of lost overshoes for a captain of infantry 
whom the Secretary of War might have 
sent to Alaska with a scratch of his pen. 
Yet this amiable giant was the man who 
several years ago, rigid. with anger, strode 
over to a cardinal representing the Pope and 
asking too much of the American people in 
behalf of the Church in the Philippines, and 
roared out so that the servants heard him: 
“No, sir—no, sir; that is unfair, that is un- 
American, and never on earth will we yield 
an inch in that direction.” And so great 
is the power of kindness—even when it 
sheathes an iron determination—that of all 
the friends of Taft in the world none is 
more loyal than the cardinal whose plan 
Taft thwarted. 


Would be our First Suburban President 


For, after all, it is the heart more than 
the hand of one’s antagonist that breeds 
enmity. And the diplomacy of the sack- 
coat will get as far in this world on its 
essential kindness and fairness as the 
diplomacy of gold braid and tin swords 
will get on its essential selfishness and 
greed. For, after all, this is a sack-coat 
world. Generally speaking, the world has 
come to the belief that the longer tails a 
man’s working-coats have, the less energy 
and the lower temperature will he display. 
Between the sans-culottes and the spike- 
tails is the business suit, and in America, 
at least, that is the royal garment. Secretary 
Taft and Mrs. Taft went around the world 
without a valet or a maid, visiting high 
potency princes and powers. ‘Taft be- 
longs to that class of Americans who 
when occasion requires can hook up their 
wives’ dresses in the back and lace their 
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own shoes. And this does not mean 
necessarily that the Tafts are “poor but 
honest.” They are the kind of people 
who most of their lives have lived in a 
house of nine rooms, on an income ranging 
from two to si» thousand dollars a year, 
with one or two servants, a horse and buggy, 
and a child in college. The independence 
of America is in that class. For the man 
who does not need a valet is not much awed 
by a king. If Taft should be made Presi- 
dent of this Republic he would never cease 
to be in the heart of him a strap-hanger, 
a commuter, not of the city, with its crass 
wealth and biting poverty, nor of the coun- 
try—but a suburban president, the first 
of his type. Our presidents have been 
curiously reflective of our national Ше. 
A considerable minority of the men whom 
this nation has elected to the presidency 
since the Civil War—Lincoln, Grant, Hayes, 
McKinley—have come from the farm. 
Cleveland was village-bred, Roosevelt was 
city-bred. Harrison got his best training 
from the inland town. But this new type 
of American from the suburban com- 
munity, who as a boy knew both swimming- 
hole and pavement, who roamed the woods 
and fought the north-end gang, who was 
afraid of neither cows nor cars—that is a 
new type of man in American politics—a 
type that must become more and more 
prevalent as the country grows less and less 
rural and more and more urban. 


Not Wiliam or Will or Willie or Bill 


Often an illuminating squint at a man 
may be had by looking at his boyhood; 
and the boyhood of William Howard Taft, 
which began in Auburn, a suburb of Cin- 
cinnati in eighteen sixty-four, when he was 
seven years old, was the rollicking, fighting, 
dreaming, animal boyhood of the average 
American boy, who has books and brooks 
around him, and is torn in his heart to 
decide which tempt him most. In his 
early teens he resembled the type of tall, 
rawboned, lubberly, squeaky-voiced, milky- 
eyed, shock-headed, big-footed boy who 
laughs at himself more than at any one else; 
and Taft’s whole boyhood career is epito- 
mized in the fact that a dozen or so men now 
in their late forties and early fifties scat- 
tered over this planet remember the Honor- 
able Secretary of War, not as William, 
not even as Will, certainly not as Willie 


and not as Bill, but as “old Bill,” Taft. 
The elimination of William signifies that 
he was not a prig; the elimination of Willie 
indicates that he was not a sissy; the elimina- 
tion of Will goes to show that he was not 
a Lovely Character, and Bill proves that 
he was no coward, while “old Bill” makes 
it definite and certain that he was well- 
beloved, and that proves that he was effec- 
tive, impulsive and kind. These traits, then, 
form the foundation upon which the man 
is built. 

When he entered Yale, where his father 
had been a student before him, young 
Taft, in spite of the fact that his father 
was a member of Grant’s cabinet at the 
time, still remained “old Bill.” He didn’t 
let his father’s honors bother him, but 
in school went after his own honors. 
And here is something worth remarking. 
Young Taft got his honors without being 
a grind. He danced well, sang well, 
wrestled well, wore his clothes well, and 
probably loafed well, but never forgot the 
main business of life—to get an education. 
And he did that job well, finished it up, 
rounded it off, put in good measure, and 
quit the second man in a class of 120 boys. 
That was his effectiveness showing itself. 

Five generations of Yankee ancestors 
—hard-working, painstaking, efficient and 
quick-witted—were bred into him, and 
blood told, so he went into life with the 
desk cleared. He worked on the news- 
papers as court reporter, studied law, and 
accumulated some degrees and some honors 
studying it, and—with his father’s prestige 
to start upon—went into politics in Cin- 
cinnati. He knew the gang, and worked 
with it when he could and against it when 
he had to. But he was hail-fellow with 
every one—good people and bad people. 
He was so diligent that he was hired by 
the county prosecutor as ап assistant 
when he was twenty-one. As a reporter 
in his late teens he had helped a young 
man to be prosecuting attorney by pushing 
a fight on a crooked attorney, and the 
young man made Taft his assistant. When 
he was twenty-three he was far enough 
along in Cincinnati politics to be made 
collector of internal revenue, as a com- 
promise candidate, at Congressman Benja- 
min Butterworth’s suggestion, without apply- 
ing for the place; but as the job was a mere 
money-getting job, paying about ten thou- 
sand a year, he gave it up. His father was 
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a lawyer and his father’s father was a 
lawyer; the race was a race of gentlemen, 
not of money-makers, and young Taft in- 
stinctively slipped back into the law. 
He had no faith in money as a generator 
of power. It was not in his blood. So 
when he married the swectheart of his 
youth, he was practising law, and was 
probably good for something over $100 a 
month to keep the wolf from the door. 

He helped a friend to the office of county 
solicitor of Hamilton County, and was 
appointed assistant, and made а record. 
When a Cincinnati mob burned the court 
house, young Taft was one of the leaders 
of the bar who brought proceedings in 
disbarment against Tom Campbell, a 
criminal lawyer whose activity in behalf 
of criminals made justice in Cincinnati a 
farce; and altogether Taft’s record was so 
good that when his father-in-law sug- 
gested him for the vacancy existing at the 
time in the Superior Court of Ohio, Govern- 
or Foraker, who knew what young Taft 
had done for law and order in the Camp- 
bell matter, appointed. him, and when 
the time for the nomination came, he 
had done his work in that office so well 
that Foraker and George B. Cox, the boss of 
Cincinnati—whom Taft had consistently 
fought in local politics—passed the word 
down the line the day of the convention 
that the boys must vote for Taft to 
strengthen the ticket. 


A Glutton for Work 


In those days he was a hulking six- 
footer just under thirty, moon-faced, good- 
natured, who threw off work by the ton, 
without sweating, but with that merry heart 
that maketh а glad countenance. Inci- 
dently, he had a fighting record. He 
had ground a blackmailer’s face into the 
sidewalk for libeling Judge Taft, he had 
whipped a ward heeler for intimidating 
voters at the primaries, and he had taken 
a ward boss by the scruff of the neck 
and the reef of his trousers and had 
literally thrown him out of a convention. 
He had the blind, roaring, inexorable 
wrath of a big man of peace. And in 
those days, when he was still a boy to the 
old men, and only a boy to the young 
men, he was to the clan of his kind that 
loved him, still “old Bill.” He was what 
slang calls a mixer. He fought the gang 


on the floor of the convention and was 
never too nice to get down in the primaries 
and work at the polls. And when he came 
rolling down the street like a good-natured 
porpoise, or when he banged his big fist 
on the bench as he sat й: court, he was 
still “ old ВШ,’ much to be respected, little to 
be feared, save by the unrighteous, and 
always to be loved. He had but one weak- 
ness for а politician—work. Не kept his 
docket clean. His traces never scraped the 
wheel; his shoulders always were in the col- 
lar, and withal he neverturned a hair. Work 
was his whisky, his cards, his revelry by 
night. If he had ever set out to sow wild 
oats he would have harvested them by the 
car-load. But he sowed no wild oats, 
and turned into his thirties a clean-skinned, 
clear-eyed, sharp-brained, hard-muscled, 
soft-hearted, well-read, well-bred young 
gentleman, whom the younger men were 
pointing to with some pride, and their am- 
bitious elders, seeing him climb, were view- 
ing with some alarm. 

The foundations of his boyhood effec- 
tiveness, impulsiveness and kindness were 
holding the superstructure of his life in 
line. For a settled habit of industry had 
been built on his effectiveness; a spon- 
taneous, simple, wholesome nature had 
been erected upon the boyish impulsive- 
ness, and upon the kindness of the child 
there had been constructed a habit of 
unselfishness and of chronic altruism 
that made money seem unimportant 
to him, and gave him a zeal toward the 
public service such as Jesuits have for 
their church. He was developing a dom- 
inant passion for usefulness. And these 
qualities, his love of work, his love of men, 
that came to him from fighting with men 
and for men and learning the good in them, 
his love of service to his fellows, combined 
with a ripening culture, gave him that in- 
describable thing called charm. So the 
forces of life in him, blood, environment, 
and the soul that he got from the cosmos, 
were setting firm and adamantine into the 
form and lineaments of a man—con- 
siderable of a man. 

Then in 1890 Benjamin Harrison, being 
president, made young Mr. Taft, aged 33, 
solicitor-general of the United States, 
and he had a man’s work on his desk when 
he sat down toit. But the yellow mustache 
of youth shaded a firm, strong mouth, and 
the blue eyes were awash with visions that 
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sometimes flooded through them into the 
world about him, and the moon-face of 
adolescence was growing sturdy and full of 
character. The tall, hulking young man 
that showed up at the solicitor’s office 
bowed his back under the litter on the desk, 
and the job became a sort of sacrament 
of work—a sacrament performed as one 
whistled and hummed and scratched one’s 
head and laughed and grew fat throughit all. 

Two important cases won by young 
Taft as solicitor-general gave him national 
fame among lawyers. The first was the 
famous seal fisheries case, brought by 
British sealers in the United States Supreme 
Court; in this case he was opposed by 
Calderon Carlisle, Јг., and Joseph Choate. 
The second case was the suit brought by an 
importer to test the constitutionality of 
the McKinley law, which was passed by a 
“counted” quorum under the rules of 
Speaker Reed. 


How Taft and Roosevelt Met 


But the most important thing that came 
into the life of Solicitor-General Taft in 
Washington was not his legal victories. 
They were incidents of the day’s work. 
He was thirty-three years old, and, as they 
say, “young for his age.” Youth was still 
afire in him and the interstices of his mind 
were waxen. So when in knocking about 
Washington young Taft, living in the real 
world of ideals and scorning the dream 
world of material things, met a short, 
stocky, bull-necked, high-souled young man 
with the Harvard pickle nearly washed 
off his mind—a civil service commissioner, 
Theodore Roosevelt by name, as full of 
energy as a newly wound clock—the stars 
of two destinies hitched up a notch in their 
orbits and prepared for a long parallel 
journey. Never were men who were 
basicly one so entirely antipodal in their 
expression of the same ideals. Externally 
Taft is everything that Roosevelt is not. 
Taft begins each day by a weary, painful, 
perfunctory half-hour of gymnastic gyra- 
tions—a kind of canned exercise—which, 
having been opened and devoured, finishes 
his physical duty for the day. Roosevelt 
takes his exercise in the open, with the joy 
of a satyr in it. Roosevelt’s mental proc- 
esses are quick, intuitive and sure. Until 
he has made up his mind he is a most 
open-minded person. Taft works it cut. 


He is never too sure to receive new 
evidence. Taft grapples a proposition, 
wrestles with it without resting and with- 
out fatigue until it is settled or solved. 
His јоу is found at the end of 
the road. Roosevelt’s joy is found in 
many roads. He wearies of monotony, 
and keeps divers interests in his mind, 
many things to employ him under the head 
of unfinished business. If Providence is 
slow in sending wars and rumors of wars— 
what ho, for the nature fakers! Let us be 
up and doing. 

Roosevelt has a marvelous moral sense; 
he has a detective’s nose for finding 
iniquity in measures. Taft has a pro- 
digious capacity for hard, consecutive 
work and an instinct for evidence founded 
on a broad, charitable affection for men, 
whom he knows as a hunter knows his dogs; 
and Taft finds the right of things, as Roose- 
velt finds it, but by a different path. Taft 
enjoys his meals. Roosevelt, absorbed 
in work or play, would eat hay and not 
know it. With Roosevelt culture is like 
bear-hunting, trust-fighting, muck-raking or 


fence-jumping, a rampant, gorgeous reac- 


tion upon his insatiable soul. With Taft 
culture is a sweet, indefinable mental and 
moral digestant tincture that colors his 
soul’s eyes so that he may see a delightful 
world; or, to change the figure, it is an easy 
garment, a sort of drapery of his spiritual 
couch, which he wraps about him and lies 
down to “pleasant dreams.” He has read 
widely—though not so widely as Roosevelt 
probably. To find that.Taft has read a 
certain book pleases but does not amaze one. 
Yet the two men are fundamentally of the 
same stuff, of the same mind and of the same 
heart, and when in Washington in those 
early days of the nineties Taft and Roose- 
velt loafed together and invited their 
souls, they established one of those strong 
friendships that may be established only by 
men whose exteriors form such antipathet- 
ical sutures that they unite by a spiritual 
affinity. Both of them scorned money. 
Neither ‘cared for the thing known as 
society. Each knew the vanity of the 
thing called power, and with all their 
hearts they despised the selfish, sordid, 
greedy, money-getting tendency of the 


times. Each was the complement of the 
other. Taft gave Roosevelt poise. Roose- 
velt fired the soul of Taft. No other 


friendship in our modern politics has 
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meant more to the American people than 
has this youthful attachment of William 
Taft and Theodore Roosevelt, for it has 
made two most important and devoted 
public servants wiser, kindlier, more useful 
men. 


President Harrisons Dislike for 
Roosevelt 


It is curious how men so similar at heart 
can affect other men so differently. When- 
ever Commissioner Roosevelt of the Civil 
Service came into President Harrison’s 
room on official business, the precise, 
punctilious little president would begin 
drumming on the table nervously and show 
in a number of ways his impatient irritation 
at the length of the interview, however 
short it might be. Yet so greatly did he 
admire Solicitor Taft, who believed in 
the same things that Roosevelt believed 
in, and was working toward exactly the 
same end, that President Harrison pro- 
moted Solicitor Taft to a judgeship in 
the United States Circuit Court—an honor 
rarely conferred upon so young a man 
and a distinction which marked him as a 
man among ten thousand at the American 
bar. President Harrison would not have 
promoted Roosevelt to anything, except, 
perhaps, minister to the moon. For con- 
duct is the product of emotions, and emo- 
tions are the result of temperament, and 
in most human domiciles reason is a second 
child with her nose out of joint; conse- 
quently in the heart of Benjamin Harrison, 
Taft, the mammoth, slow-moving, indomit- 
able human engine that consumed work 
like a fire—Taft was a man of parts and 
consequence, and as for Roosevelt—he 
fidgeted, and Harrison would have none 
of him, however he might respect Roosevelt. 

So Taft went under the meridian of bis life 
with destiny laying another ordeal upon him, 
for the superstructure of his character was 
not completed. To the habit of industry 
acquired in his youth, to the spontaneous, 
wholesome nature of his young manhood, 
to the unselfishness and fine altruism of 
his maturity, another vital principle of 
life had to be developed and proved 
before he could be called a man. In this 
life, how fate hammers men on the anvil 
of hard circumstance to fashion them in 
the likeness of the Master Worker! Some 
of us crumble, some of us break, some of us 
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show great flaws and some of us many little 
ones, while none of us is perfect; and the 
sparks of agony, of shame, of heartache, 
of sorrow and of bitterness fly from each 
of us upon the merciless anvil, under the 
inexorable hammer of the days. But once 
in a long time there comes from some soul 
under the sledge a flash of sheer white 
joy, and that soul is of steel, true, well 
tempered and worthy. And the Master- 
smith smiles as He watches the hammer 
and the anvil fashioning that thing into a 
useful instrument for His purpose. 

So with the spring of youth still in his step, 
a firm, hard, masculine step, young Judge 
Taft went into his life’s work. Thirty-five 
is rather young for a man to sit in a court but 
one remove from the highest court in his 
country. It was said of him that he lacked 
dignity; that he laughed too easily; that he 
romped with his wife and babies too much, 
and that—horribile dictu!—he hummed 
and whistled at his work in his office, and 
surrounded himself with no ceremonious 
outer guards, but worked by an open door. 
His blond mustache, his merry blue eyes, 
his heavy mop of dark-brown hair, and the 
cherubic look on his big face, conspired 
with his soft, sibilant, self-deprecatory voice 
to create the impression that he was like the 
good aster of the song, “Mild and lovely, 
gentle as the summer breeze”; and so in the 
Debs strike of 1894 a labor leader named 
Phelan came down to Cincinnati to call the 
boys out on a railroad which, for the mo- 
ment, was in Judge Taft’s court in a re- 
ceivership. It looked like an easy propo- 
sition. Here was the whole Mississippi 
valley paralyzed by a strike of railroad em- 
ployees who had the country terrorized. No 
judge among all the graybeards on the 
bench had reached out an effective hand to 
stop the spread of disorder. And Phelan 
took a casual glance at the youthful-looking 
person on the circuit bench, and after the 
court had enjoined Phelan from inciting the 
men to strike he held a meeting, defied the 
court, and called out the boys. But Phelan 
made a bad guess and went to jail for con- 
tempt of court, as a result of that casual 
glance at the young judge who whistled in 
his office. Phelan overlooked the jaw, a 
broad, hard, canine feature, well upholstered 
in adipose, but still a powerful lever that 
did not budge under pressure. Judge Taft 
gave Phelan a trial. Having heard the 
evidence, the judge announced that he would 


SECRETARY AND MRS. TAFT IN PRIVATE LIFE 


“Tajt belongs to that class of Americans who when occasion requires can 
hook up their wives’ dresses in the back and lace their own shoes” 


render his decision at noon on the fourth day 
thereafter. 

As the second and third day passed, the 
forces of disorder attempted to terrorize 
the judge. Feeling grew bitter, and the 
judge’s friends urged him to defer his 


decision; or to postpone the reading of the 
decision; or to let it be read and absent him- 
self from court—at least to have a body- 
guard. But Taft and his stenographer 
worked on. All the night of the third day 
he spent on his decision, going over it and 
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over it. The stenographer wearied toward 
morning, and the judge went on alone. At 
half-past nine of the fourth morning the 
stenographer came back and the two worked 
until noon. A great crowd had assembled 
in the court-room. There was danger in 
the air. Judge Taft, with the bland smile 
still on his cherubic face, mounted to the 
bench and read the decision which sent 
Phelan to jail. As he read, the fires of just 
wrath began 
to glow in the 
judge’s eyes 
and color be- 
gan to flame 
in his face. 
As he finished 
he addressed 
the sullen 
crowd before 
him, and his 
voice rang 
out in a clear 
challenge like 
the blast 
from a horn. 
“When you 
leave this 
room I want 
you to go 
with the con- 
viction that if 
there is any 
power in the 
army of the 
United States 
to run these 
trains, these 
trains will 
run,” and the 
big iron fist 
banged on 
the bench, 
and the man 
of wrath looked into the faces of those who 
had threatened him, and they saw their 
master. The judge rose, strode to his 
room, and the crowd melted silently away. 
He had stood the test. Moral courage, 
backed by physical courage, had been 
welded into his soul. 

Three timesin his judicial career was Judge 
Taft compelled by the evidence and the law 
to decide against organized labor. And not 
once did he flinch. He is an ambitious 
man. That is written big in his face, but 
courage is written stronger—not mere 
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physical courage, but that fine, indomitable, 
spiritual thing that stamps a face with an 
ineradicable dye—moral courage. And so, 
as he sat оп the bench glorying in his strength 
and joyous at his work, cheerful, simple, 
and glad of the blessing of life, the white 
sparks flashed out under the hammer and 
anvil of fate and circumstance, and the man 
was made good—good for higher things. 
And by the mysterious equation of justice 
that runs 
through this 
life,‘ that de- 
cision against 
Phelan in the 
labor strike 
of 1894 was 
used іп ап: 
other federal 
court nine 
years later to 
defend labor 
in another 
strike, and so 


and reason- 
able was it 
that to-day 
attorneys for 
labor unions 
quote it in the 
defense of 
their clients 
in ordering 
peaceful, 
necessary 
strikes for 
higher wages. 

Labor has 
advanced ina 
dozen yearsso 
that the Taft 
decisions, 
made іп the 
fear of God and in righteous wrath 
against the injustices of a by-gone day, 
now are the bulwarks of labor іп its 
fight for better wages and more equitable 
treatment. For the Taft decisions set in 
the law of the land the right to strike, 
the right to have union officials heard 
in the settlement of differences, and the 
right to compel members of unions to 
obey any reasonable orders from the head of 
the union. Frederick N. Judson, of St. 
Louis, attorney for the Railroad Brother- 
hoods in the famous Wabash case, has 


just and fair - 
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written: “There-is-no- foundation for the 
suggestion that the decisions of Judge Taft 
were in any sense unfriendly to labor.” 
And such is the luck of those who order 
their lives in the belief that there is a right- 
eous purpose governing this universe, that 
before he left the bench Judge Taft had the 
opportunity to prove his sympathy with the 
contest of the average man against com- 
bined greed, and to prove it in a way that 
left no doubt 
of his sincer- 
ity. For it 
was Judge 
Taft’s opin- 
ion in the Ad- 
dyston Pipe 
& Steel Com- 
pany case 
that sustained 
and revived 
the Sherman 
anti-trust 
law, which, 
since its pas- 
sage in the 
eighties, had 
been almost 
a dead letter 
upon the 
statutes. In 
affirming 
Judge Taft’s 
decision up- 
holding the 
Sherman law, 
the United 
States Ѕи- 
preme Court 
paid him 
the compli- 
ment of tran- 
scribing his 
decision in 
the higher court’s own opinion, thus mak- 
ing the Taft decision the adjudged law 
of the land. It was upon this opinion 
that the Supreme Court rested іп decid- 
ing the famous Northern Securities merger 
cases for the people, and upon that 
decision much of recent litigation brought by 
the government for the people against so- 
called trusts and combinations in restraint 
of trade has been started. Thus have 
events been moved by the forces of life that 
control them to exalt the man who, by simple 
faith in the ultimate justice of things in this 
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world, followed an enlightened conscience, 
though it led him, for a time, through un- 
pleasant paths. 

For cight years Judge Taft sat on. the 
federal bench, and just when it seemed that 
the time was ripe for his promotion to the 
supreme bench of the United States—the 
goal of his life’s ambition—he was called 
away from his work, and the course of his 
life was changed. But his eight years as a 
federal judge 
had proved 
two impor- 
tant things to 
himself and 
to the world: 
that he could 
do most 
extraordinary 
amounts of 
work without 
depressing 
fatigue, and 
that under 
any бге he 
could stand 
unmoved by 
ambition and 
unstirred by 
fear. Moral 
courage of 
the highest 
order had 
been added to 
the edifice of 
his character, 
and the in- 
dustry of his 
boyhood and 
youth had 
become 
ground into 
his middle 
life and was a 
part of his very soul. Hence his altruism 
was a working force in his country, and his 
wholesome, spontaneous nature, still boyish 
in its gentle simplicity, had become an armor 
of righteousness that could not be broken. 

It was in 1900 that President McKinley 
called Judge Taft to Washington and 
begged him to accept the presidency of the 
Philippine Commission. The Judge frankly 
protested that he had not believed in holding 
the Philippines, and that he was not the man 
to send to govern them, even if he had come 
to feel a duty toward the Filipinos as wards 


From a stereograph, copyrighted 1900 by Underwood & Underwood, New York 


TWO VIEWS OF 


“Tt is not the benign face of meditative inaction, but the kind, charitable face of the man 
who has worked with men, and found them for the most part good” 


of the nation. But McKinley prevailed— 
prevailed even over Judge Taft’s further 
protest, that his ambition was judicial and 
not executive—by replying: “ You will make 
a better Supreme Court judge for having 
served on this commission than you will 
make if you remain on the circuit bench.” 
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So McKinley sent Taft to the Philippines. 
Now it is really more significant for the uses 
of this narrative to note that McKinley sent 
Taft to the Philippines than to set down the 
fact that he went there; for McKinley’s 
greatest strength as a public man was his 
infallible judgment of men. He chose men 
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“Не has but two meals а day and toils without resting from ten until six” 


for tasks with an intuition that was marvel- 
ous considering the obvious limitations of 
McKinley in other directions. McKinley’s 
greatest heritage to this country probably 
will be found to be the men he chose as 
public servants, men like Roosevelt and 
Root and Taft and Knox, and Hanna with 
all his intensely human faults. Without 


these men and the public service they have 
done since MckKinley’s death, this country 
would be much behind its present progress. 
And the fact that McKinley, living in the 
state where Taft had grown up and done his 
greatest service, chose him for the most im- 
portant office in the president’s gift that last 
year of the passing century, is even a greater 
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compliment to Taft, and a surer index to 
hissturdy character, than is the manifest fact 
that President Roosevelt prefers Taft to all 
other candidates as the next president of 
this Republic. For Roosevelt knows meas- 
ures infinitely better than he knows теп. 
Taft’s work in the Philippines was that 
of the benevolent despot. Не went without 
let-or hindrance. His job was somewhat 
judicial, more or less legislative, and largely 
administrative. A man is a remarkable 
man who can spend his whole life in legal 
work holding positions largely judicial, and 
then step without faltering or stumbling into 
a place requiring rare executive ability and 
ext#aordinary executive skill. Only a man 
of genius could do it, and when one reflects 
that genius is the capacity for hard work, 
one sees how Taft did it; one understands 
why he succeeded, and why McKinley 
knew that Taft could do the work. Talt’s 
work: in, the Philippines was drudgery— 
drudgery guided by a great, kind heart, а 
self-effacing soul, апа а mind trained like a 
machine to select the right from the Wrong. 
How Providence had been preparing the 
man for just that task! How the iron 
and the hammer of fate and circumstance 
had been welding the man into steel for 
that service! How exactly he fitted into 
the niche that the unforeseen fortunes of an 
unsought, war had made in the progress 
of this country! For four years as com- 
missioner and as the first provisional 


governor he. toiled all day and far into - 


the night under “the white man’s burden. ” 
Tt was not brilliant work; it was merely 
hard work; it required only a simple heart, 
a steady hand, a strong, buoyant body and 
“an unconguered . soul.” So when Taft 
came home and went to Rome tosee the Pope 
about buying the friars’ lands, he needed no 
lesson in diplomacy (о carry his point through 
the most refined court in the. world. Нага 
work had’made him familiar with his pro- 
posal; а generous naturé’ had made his 
proposal just, and a simple, youthful mind 
put the proposal into the briefest, clearest 
words. After that a brave man defended 
it without variableness or shadow of turning. 

Then Taft came back to serve in the 
cabinet of the young man who had walked 
and talked and worked with him a dozen 
years before. They had never let their 
friendship grow stale. And twice while 
Taft was in the Philippines did he refuse 
the offer of a place in the Supreme Court 
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which Roosevelt tendered, because Taft 
believed that the Filipinos needed him as 
governor worse than the Supreme Court 
needed him as judge. And when he got 
home after his four years’ work, all that he 
had to show in material goods for nearly 
fifty years of life was fifteen hundred 
dollars in money and a good name. Yet he 
went whistling to his work, happy in the 
belief that he had done something їп the 
world that money could not do, and that 
he was worth more to his country and to his 
family than if he had set himself to make 
money and do good with it. He set to 
work digging the Isthmian canal as cheer- 
fully as a boy builds a dam across a brook. 
It was not judicial work. His ambition 
still lay in another direction, but again, 
the third time when he could have satisfied 
that ambition to go on the supreme bench, 
he squinted up his eyes, took the case under 
advisement and handed down an opinion 
against himself and for the work in hand. 
Trouble in Cuba came, and he humped 
himself under it, and carried it, fecling 
its thanklessness, its hopelessness апа ity 
galling burden the while, but laughing 
through it all, and working overtime at 
the miserable business. As for politics— 
he forgot it. Once he considered it 
seriously enough to go out to his home 
state and advise the people to vote against 
the Republican party and rebuke the 
Republican bosses, thus putting trouble 
in his own cup when he needed it to sus- 
tain him in his fight for the presidency. 
But the ambition in his face was guided 
by the faith that some way in the trend of 
events his case would be cared for if he 


kept following his conscience and let the 


larger good go hang. 

Апа пох ме have a rounded, full-grown 
man of fifty more_ or less, with a streak 
of gray in his blond ‘mustache, with a thin 
patch in his brown hair, with a firm, manly 
stride, with rather а husky, soft- spoken 
drawl, with blue eyes sometimes just 
vaguely dimmed by moisture; he is a man 
with a large face from which the cherubs 
have been driven by care, though they 
peak out occasionally through the cracks 
of his smiles. It is not the benign face of 
meditative inaction, but the kind, chari- 
table face of the man who has worked with 
men, and found them for the most part 
good. The body of this man is six feet 
high and more, still unbent, still with some 
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reminiscences of youth in it. The skin 
of the face and hands is fresh and un- 
wrinkled, and tells of a clean, well-regulated 
life. And the whole creature, soul and 
body, each visible in the natural, unaffected 
expression of the figure, seems to tell a 
straight, simple, direct story of a strong, 
kindly, gentle, hearty, highly cultivated 
man. “Оа Bill” has ропе, and a rather 
serious man has come into his kingdom— 
a man who has quick humor, but little 
malice in his wit, a diffident man, who sighs 
sometimes and smiles sometimes when no 
one is talking, and who at rare intervals and 
early in the morning will whistle if he is 
alone. And this man, having spent all of the 
thirty years of his mature life in the public 
service, now is frankly asking his party 
to make him its candidate for the presi- 
dency. 

And it is a fair question to ask, What 
kind of a president, all things considered, 
will he make? That, after all, is the reason 
why this article was written. If its facts 
are passably correct, one may deduce cer- 
„tain things from them. Assuming that 
the facts hereinbefore set down are correct, 
it is obvious that first of all we may expect 
a president who will work hard—for he 
has but two meals a day and toils with- 
out resting from ten until six every day; 
then we may expect that he will work 
hard with a kind, self-effacing spirit; then 
that he will work hard unselfishly and 
without much initiative. For he has rarely 
gone from beaten paths, though he has 
shown that he can go alone. The great 
things he has done in this world have 
been done at the desk. He is “‘no orator 
as Brutus is.” He will say little and do 
much. 

But what is there to do? That is impor- 
tant in considering his relation to the presi- 
dency. In the first place, in the executive 
department of this government there is much 
unfinished business—begun with entire 
propriety and in the fire of the heart, but 
still only begun. There are a dozen and 
more great epoch-making law-suits pend- 
ing—mostly in federal courts of the first 
instance—which must be pushed through 
by the executive department to a success- 
ful adjudication by the Supreme Court 
before certain laws may Бе enforced.: We 
have statutes but little law upon the great 
vital questions now before the American 
people for first settlement. The railroad 


“A hulking six-footer” 


law is an undigested statute, new and raw 
and not entirely understood, certainly noten- 
tirely adjusted to our commercial life. The 
Sherman law, which Judge Taft’s opinion re- 
vived and reinforced, still lacks much of 
being a perfect statute. Many of its pro- 
visions literally and maliciously enforced 
would work more harm than good. The 
Pure Food law is still in the making before 
the courts. The Panama Canal is only 
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well begun. Our relations with Cuba loom 
big on the horizon, unsettled and portent- 
ous, and even with our insular possessions 
relations have assumed no time-worn se- 
curity. There is enough unfinished busi- 
ness in the executive branch of this govern- 
ment to keep an active man in the presiden- 
tial office busy night and day for half adozen 
years, if he does nothing else. Indeed, the 
most rapid progress toward a more equitable 
distribution of the common wealth of this 
nation may be secured not by piling up new 
work on the executive desk, but by cleaning 
off the desk. 

The times demand not a тап bearing 
‘promises of new things, but a man who 
can finish the things begun. Such a man 
is Taft, a hewer of wood, who has по 
ambition to link his name with new meas- 
ures, but who, with a steady hand, and a 
heart always kind and a mind always gen- 
erously just, can clean off the desk. Coun- 
sel for this or that plaintiff suing for popular 
favor may object that Taft is the choice of 
the President, and that it is not proper that 
a president should name his successor. To 


which affiant replies, that if President Roose- 
velt had not pushed Taft into this presiden- 
tial race, had not made it plain to the people 
that a man of his heart was before them 
seeking their preferment, any casual student 
of political conditions in America knows 


that President Roosevelt would have been 
his own successor for the next four years. 
Moreover, if he had remained supine and 
silent while those who have fought against 
progress in this country set up their 
plans to destroy all that Roosevelt has 
fought for, he would have made his 
election-night declaration to keep out of 
this race the mere spectacular rhetoric 
of a dreamer of dreams. If Roosevelt 
believed in the forward movement of his 
country, he had no choice but to work for 
it, with all his might, and in all sincerity 
and honesty. 

He knows the desk is cluttered up. He 
knows that it may take six or eight years 
merely to get down to the mahogany under 
things now pending. But the American 
people know that some way this must be 
done before this nation can go further. 
And hence, in the Mississippi valley at least, 
there is a belief that the man who can make 
the Hepburn railroad law as much a part 
of our common life as the postal regulations, 
who can grind the rough edges off the 
Sherman law through the courts, who can 
finish the canal, and deal with Cuba kindly, 
honestly, and firmly, who can lead the brown 
men of the islands further into the light, is 
this big, hard-working, soft-hearted, fair- 
minded, unselfish man, Taft. He can clean 
off the desk. 
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“A firm, hard, masculine step” 


A young physician was hard at work on the Bowery cobbler 


THE SIBERIAN WILDMAN 
BY MAURICE BROWN KIRBY 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY WILL CRAWFORD 


281 Bowery, New York, 
Oct. 10, 188—. 
Harrises Dime Museum, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
dere sir, 

a actor who wus in my shop to get his 
shoes haf sold and heled told me i cud get 
a job with you as a Rushin Anarkist and i 
wud not hay nothing to do but set on a chare 
all day long and let pepul stare at me at a 
Dime each and make more money that way 
than i am doing now as a cobler so if you 
want me my descripshun is as folows covered 
with hare and my Whiskurs is longer than 
eny i hav ever seen before or since and i dont 
think you ever seen enybody uglier as you 
will see by the enklosed photo which i send 
with this. let me know at once if you want 
me as a Rushin Anarkist and Oblige, 

yours Respectably, 
ј. isman. 


PittspurGH, PA., Oct. 13. 
Mr. J. Isman, 
281 Bowery, 
New York City. 
Dear Sir: 
At present we do not wish to engage a 
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Russian anarchist, but we should like to 
place you on exhibition in a cage as a 
wildman. А glimpse of your photograph, 
supplemented by your own description of 
yourself, leads me to believe that, properly 
managed and exploited, you would be a suc- 
cess. 

We would be willing to start you on a sal- 
ary of $25.00 a week, guaranteeing an en- 
gagement of four weeks, making a total of 
$100.00. Reply at once, 

Truly yours, 
Harry SHWAB, 
Manager, Harris’ Dime Museum. 


281 Bowery, New York, 
Oct. 16, 188—. 
Mr. Harry Shwab, 
Manager, Harris’ Dime Museum, 
PITTSBURG, Pa. 
sir, 
what do you think i am. i aint really wild 
but just wild looking and hav respec for my 
relativs sisters bruthers etc. i will be a 
Rushin Anarkist for $25.00 per week but not 
no wildman at eny price, 
i remaine, 
j. isman. 
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Mr. Harry Shwab, 
Manager, Harris’ Dime Museum, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
dere sir, 
biznes has ben very bad and i wud like to 
be a wildman if the job is steady at $25.00 
per week and still open and you wont giv out 


my name. write rite away as my rent is 
due next Week and i wud like to leve first, 
very respectably, 
j. isman. 


To this letter no reply was sent. The 
next communication read as follows: 


Ріттѕвоксн, Pa., Nov. 5, 1881. 
Mr. J. Isman, 
281 Bowery, 
New York City. 
Dear Sr: 

You are engaged as a Siberian wildman at 
$25.00 per week. Leave for Pittsburgh at 
once and upon your arrival here come im- 
mediately to the museum—in Sixth street, 
near Penn avenue—anyone will direct you. 
Ask the doorman for me. 

Truly yours, 
Harry Suwas, 
Manager, Harris’ Dime Museum. 


These letters are genuine and passed 
through the United States mails. The 
transaction with which they dealt was 
pure business and more or less typical of 
other business matters that marked the 
every-day life of the showman of twenty-odd 
years ago. Pat Harris, proprietor of the 
museum that bore his name, is dead. The 
wildman has disappeared. Harry Shwab, 
manager and press agent, is still living and 
a familiar figure on Broadway. 

Harris was one of the first showmen to 
appreciate the box office benefits of sensa- 
tional press work. By a big advance in 
salary he took Shwab from the city editor’s 
desk of the Pittsburgh Leader and set him at 
work, inventing and “planting” in the 
newspapers stories which would excite pub- 
lic curiosity and draw patronage to the 
museum. 

From the day of the press agent’s arrival, 
hardly a week passed without a sensational 
story about one of the freaks at Harris’s 
Dime Museum, but none cost the manage- 
ment greater trouble or gained greater re- 
sults than the series of partial fakes which 
were published about the Siberian Wild- 
man. 

When J. Isman arrived in Pittsburgh he 
was placed under lock and key for a week, 
while Mr. Shwab had the business streets of 
the city daily paraded by a four-horsed 
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dray, upon which was borne a large iron- 
barred animal cage, surmounted by an im- 
mense sign, reading as follows: 


EXTRA! EXTRA! EXTRA 


This is a facsimile 
of the cage in which 
the ferocious, untamed 


SAVAGE, SIBERIAN WILDMAN 


will be exhibited 
next week at 


HARRIS’S DIME MUSEUM 
(6th St. near Penn Ave.) 


EXTRA! EXTRA! EXTRA 


Meanwhile, Mr. Shwab had industri- 
ously delved into every Pittsburgh library 
for information about wildmen. Cribbing 
here and there the most ferocious tales, he 
combined them all into a blood-curdling 
biography of the Bowery cobbler, which, 
with some changes, was good-naturedly 
printed by some of the Pittsburgh news- 
papers. In addition, a pamphlet, not un- 
like latter-day dime novels, setting forth the 
marvelous history and terrific deeds of the 
Siberian Wildman, was produced by the 
press agent, and no less than one hundred 
thousand copies were distributed on the 
streets and in vestibules. 

During this campaign of frenzied pub- 
licity a young physician was hard at work. 
on the Bowery cobbler, dyeing him a ma- 
hogany brown, with a chemical preparation 
guaranteed to be indelible. А shining 
brass ring was clamped in his nose, and he 
was adorned by immense earrings and wide 
bracelets. When these- decorations were 
completed the Bowery cobbler had been 
changed into the fiercest-looking human 
being imaginable. Final preparations were 
made by attaching manacles to his ankles 
and chaining him in a large red-painted, 
iron-barred animal cage, the bottom of 
which had been covered with straw. 

When the Siberian Wildman’s première 
occurred on Monday afternoon at two 
o’clock, a mob stormed the box office of the 
museum. Men, women and children, at- 
tracted by the gory advertising, fought for 
early admission, and Mr. Shwab, gazing 
upon them, complacently smiled at the 
result of his clever work. 

Everything went off splendidly. The 
crowd of curious spectators jammed into 
the museum until breathing space was at a 


The Siberian Wildman 


premium, the wildman ran along the iron 
bars, yelled, rattled his chains and the rings 
in his ears and nose, and the museum’s 
lecturer, after describing the other exhibits, 
one by one, stopped impressively before the 
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good faith by the progressive proprietor of 
this palatial palace of pleasure, for the pur- 
pose of proving that the nature of the ex- 
hibit is genuine. 

“ Мг. Harris will donate the sum of FIVE 


Over many glasses the vengeful husband talked his plan 


wildman’s cage, and, raising his hand for 
silence, delivered the following speech: 

“Ladies, gentlemen and little ones. In 
this cage, before your very eyes, you see one 
of the most costly attractions that has ever 
been placed on exhibition. This hairy 
creature, with the form of a man, the heart 
of a hyena, the mind of a wolf and the soul 
of Satan himself, was captured in the wilds 
of Siberia, after a chase that lasted two 
years, destroyed six human lives, and cost 
Mr. Pat Harris, the progressive proprietor 
of this marvelous repository of living curi- 
osities, over ten thousand dollars. 

“Did I not realize that my voice is tire- 
some and your time most valuable, I should 
enter into a minute description of the his- 
tory, habits and ultimate capture of this 
unequaled exhibit. But I will not do this, 
for you may readily glean the facts at your 
own leisure from the neat booklet, contain- 
ing the biography of the Siberian Wildman, 
which may be secured for the sum of one 
nickel, five cents, the twentieth part of a 
dollar, from our gentlemanly agents, who 
will now pass among you. 

“Before the sale of this interesting book- 
let begins, however, I wish to call your atten- 
tion to the following offer which is made in 


HUNDRED DOLLARS IN GOLD to 
the man, woman or child, white or black, 
of any nationality whatsoever, who will 
enter the cage with the Siberian Wildman 
and exit—ALIVE!” 

This climax was followed by a dramatic 
pause, during which the wildman grimaced 
demoniacally through the bars and rattled 
his chains, according to instructions. Need- 
less to say, the offer was not accepted by any 
man, woman or child—particularly the 
latter — апа during the first week’s en- 
gagement of the Siberian Wildman, at 
$25 a week, the gross receipts of the 
museum showed an approximate increase 
of $1,000. 

Unfortunately, the cobbler was like many 
other suddenly successful men—he could 
not stand success. Не began to believe the 
lurid pamphlet was a true history of his life, 
and, one day, while receiving some un- 
pleasant orders from Mr. Shwab, he be- 
came very angry and tried to bite off the 
nose of his creator, with the result that a 
black eye was added to his other horrible 
features. The blotted eye, however, proved 
of no value as a disciplinary measure. The 
wildman grew proud and overbearing 
among the other exhibits, one of whom, 
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a large, buxom, jealous, bearded lady, had 
been the principal attraction at the museum, 
before the arrival of “the savage denizen of 
the forests.” 

The numerous assets of the bearded lady 
included her big, knotty-muscled husband, 
Abdul Adin O’Brien. According to the 
autobiography he frequently unfolded, 
when in his cups, Abdul Adin O’Brien was 
the son of a nomadic Irishman and an 
Arabian woman, hence his name. From 
boyhood he had followed the sea, until he 
met and married the bearded lady in Egypt, 
whence the singular couple had drifted 
across the world to Pittsburgh and the 
museum of Pat Harris. Mr. O’Brien’s 
regular employment was floor-walker and 
sweeper-up, but his rough-and-tumble abil- 
ity was occasionally demanded in bouncing 
a disorderly visitor, or party of visitors, and 
it was in this latter service that the Irish- 
Arabian sailor reveled. 

In double ratio with the wildman’s public 
popularity grew the bearded lady’s jeal- 
ousy. So, one morning, before the doors of 
the museum had been opened for the ad- 
mission of the public, it came to pass that 
the freaks were talking among themselves. 
An argument grew out of the conversation, 
and, within a few moments, the bearded 
lady was saying “No!” to everything to 
which the Siberian Wildman was saying 
“Yes.” As is usual in discussion where 
personal prejudices supplant logic, verbal 
restraint was thrown to the merry breezes 
and the two angry exhibits descended to the 
popular argumentative style of “ You’re 
another!” The bearded lady observed 
that “the only wildmen I knows of in Pitts- 
burgh is the boobs wot pays their good 
money to see a mud-colored Bowery shoe- 
maker makin’ a monkey of hisself in a 
cage.” Whereupon the Siberian Wildman 
was moved to reply, “I’ve oftun wondered 
if youse would look any more like a lady 
if them bum whiskers was shaved off 
an’ yer naked face exposed to de cold 
world.” 

Immediate and copious tears from the 
bearded lady, cries of “Brute!” “Bum!” 
“Beast!” from the other female freaks and 
unexpected entrance of Abdul Adin O’Brien 
tipsy, and in a bad humor. 

“What’s up?” said Mr. O’Brien, ad- 
dressing his wife, through whose whiskers 
tears were trickling. 

“That stiff,” exclaimed Mrs. O’Brien, 


stifling her sobs long enough to indicate the 
wildman, “says I ain’t no lady.” 

Abdul Adin O’Brien saw an opportunity 
to kill two birds with one stone—to wreak 
his vengeance on the wildman and square 
himself with his wife. He went after his 
prey like a mastiff after a rat. The wild- 
man was small, quick and artful. He 
dodged and scurried out of range for a few 
moments, but when the angered husband 
got within striking distance the battle was 
over. One sweep of his heavy paw and the 
savage denizen of the forest was stretched 
on the floor. Then, in the language of 
street- fighters, Mr. O’Brien “put the boots 
to him.” 

O’Brien received a peremptory discharge, 
the wildman was put to bed, and Mr. 
Shwab, to account for the absence of his 
chief attraction, permitted the news to leak 
out that the mad Siberian had injured him- 
self in a vicious attempt to tear away from 
his chains during the night. One week 
later the cobbler was sufficiently recovered 
to reappear, and, fed by the accounts of his 
nocturnal effort to break the manacles, 
interest flamed anew in the public mind and 
crowds continued to jam the museum. 

The wildman was re-established in favor. 
Not so with Abdul Adin O’Brien, who tried 
in vain to see Mr. Shwab and sent repentant 
promises of perfect docility should he be 
restored to his former position. To every 
intercession, “No!? or silence was the 
answer, and O’Brien, with “a tooth for a 
tooth” as his maxim, determined to get even 
with Mr. Shwab, the museum and the wild- 
man at a single stroke. 

Every Pittsburgh saloon was known to 
the Irish-Arabian and he visited them all, 
seeking a worthy accomplice. He finally 
located a negro, with pig-iror. muscles in his 
arms and back, and a neck as thick as a 
young hickory tree growing out of his 
boulder-like shoulders. 

Over many glasses the vengeful husband 
talked his plan. In the small hours they 
shook hands as evidence of full understand- 
ing, and separated. On the following after- 
noon when the museum lecturer closed his 
speech with the customary offer of “ FIVE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS IN GOLD to 
the man, woman or child, white or black, 
of any nationality whatsoever, who will 
enter the cage with the Siberian Wildman, 
remain three minutes and exit—ALIVE!” 
the usual silence was broken by the voice of 
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Abdul Adin O’Brien’s black confederate, 
who stepped from the crowd and said: 
“Boss, Ah’ll take dat offer.” 


For a moment the lecturer was confused.. 


He stared at the big challenger, and tried to 
bluff it out. 

“What!” he exclaimed. “Do you wish 
to commit suicide, to fly in the face of cer- 


tain death, to be torn to pieces before our 
very eyes?” 

“ Boss,” answered the negro, “Ah said 
Ah would an’ Ah will.” 

Fearfully peering through the bars at the 
enormous negro, the Siberian Wildman for- 
got that he was wild, until the lecturer made 
a quick signal, which was a cue to rattle the 


“ Boss,” answered the negro, “Ah said Ah would an’ Ah will” 
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chains, and the Bowery cobbler raged up 
and down the cage in vain attempt to 
frighten the black man, who absolutely re- 
fused to show the slightest fear. 

Realizing his difficulty, the lecturer sent a 
hurry call to Mr. Shwab, who quickly ar- 
rived and tried other tactics. 

“Do you mean,” said the press agent in a 
high-pitched voice, “that you wish to enter 
that cage? Do you want to court death? 
Why, man alive, it’s suicide, that’s what it 
‚ is—suicide!” 

“Howsomevah,” persisted the black 
man, “ Ah said Ah would an’ Ah will.” 

“I won’t permit it,” said Mr. Shwab. 

“Then, look a-hyah, mistuh, whatcho 
make dat offer of five hundred dollars fo’ ?” 

Mr. Shwab was stumped. 

“What did we make the offer for?” 

“ Yessuh.” 

The crowd was silent and leaned forwara 
awaiting the answer—so did the wildman. 

“That offer,” said Mr. Shwab, “was 
made in good faith and we will stand by it; 
but,” he added, turning from the negro and 
addressing the people, “ we will not assume 
the responsibility for this man’s action. He 
must get a letter which, in case of his death, 
will release Mr. Harris of all legal liability 
from his relatives.” 

“Ah ain’t got no relatives,” said the 
negro. 

“Then,” said Mr. Shwab, who was spar- 
ring for time, “you must get a release from 
William McCallum, mayor of Pittsburgh. 
If the mayor gives his permission in writ- 
ing, you may enter the cage and try to earn 
the reward; but we will not accept the re- 
sponsibility. This is absolute.” 

«АІ go straight to de mayor,” said the 


negro, and he did; but Mr. Shwab preceded · 


him to Mr. McCallum’s office in a carriage 
and made a clean breast of the whole mat- 
ter, concluding his story by saying: “Mr. 
Mayor, if you give this fellow a license he 
will put the wildman and the museum out 
of business.” 

“ All right, Harry,” said the mayor, who 
had known Shwab when the latter was a 
newspaper man. ‘The press agent returned 
to the museum and reported to Mr. Harris 
the result of the clever flank movement he 
had executed at the expense of the negro. 
The men then veered into a business talk 
which was interrupted in the course of a few 
hours by the lecturer, who rushed into the 
office with an afternoon newspaper, which 
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he spread before the startled eyes of Mr. 
Shwab. On the front page there was an 
announcement that Mayor McCallum had 
granted the negro a legal license to enter the 
Siberian Wildman’s cage. 

Mr. McCallum, who possessed a well- 
developed sense of humor, had issued the - 
license. He wanted to see how Shwab 
would “side-step” the issue. Harris raved 
around the office saying unpleasant things 
of the mayor and prophesying the ruination 
of the museum. 

“What will we do? What can we do?” 
he cried. “How can we get out of it?” 

“We've got to get out of it,” said Shwab. 

“ How ? „ 

“T don’t know how, but we must?” 

While they were still seeking the road out 
of their difficulty, reporters from the morn- 
ing newspapers arrived. They wanted to 
know when:the negro would beard the wild- 
man in his lair. 

“Next Monday,” answered Shwab, 
“ promptly at four o’clock in the afternoon.” 

“Surely ?” asked the reporters. 

“ Certainly,” answered Shwab. 

“What do you expect?” 

“The negro will be killed,” Mr. Shwab 
asserted with an air of finality. 

This conversation occurred on Tuesday. 
Next morning the newspapers made a sen- 
sational feature of the wildman story and 
the museum continued its tremendous busi- 
ness, exceeding the biggest box office re- 
ceipts in its history by many hundreds of 
dollars. Every morning during the week 
Harris greeted Shwab with the same ques- 
tion—“ Have you figured a way out of it?” 

And every morning Shwab gave him the 
same answer—“ Not yet.” 

Meanwhile, to meet the emergency, the 
museum employees were suggesting plans 
that ranged from assault to murder. In 
entering the cage it would be necessary for 
the aggressive negro to pass through a door 
at the rear, which, instead of opening on 
hinges, slid up and down in grooves. The 
carpenter of the museum came forward 
with a suggestion to weight this door with 
iron, raise it a few feet and force the negro 
to crawl under. Then, according to the 
bloodthirsty carpenter’s plan, the door 
should be dropped like a guillotine upon the 
victim, pinning his body to the floor long 
enough for the wildman to belabor him on 
the head with a heavy club. As additional 
assurance against failure the carpenter sug- 


The Siberian Wildman 


gested that two men concealed behind the 
cage should hold the negro’s legs and pre- 
vent him from wriggling loose. 

To all these barbarous suggestions, how- 
ever, Mr. Shwab bravely turned a deaf ear 
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Shwab everybody was highly excited and 
the wildman had lost all interest in his art. 
He jangled the chains wearily like a broken- 
spirited convict on his way to the scaffold. 
In the morning he had complained of sud- 


“ The negro will be killed,” Mr. Shwab asserted with an air of finality 


and spent his days and nights seeking a 
trick by which the combat might be grace- 
fully eluded. On the Monday which had 
been decided upon for the meeting he was 
still in a quandary, and Harris, who had 
really worried himself sick, fled to New 
York, leaving behind a note telling Shwab 
to get out of it as best he could. 

Two hours before the time appointed for 
the negro’s encounter with the wildman, 
Harris’s Dime Museum was densely packed 
with people. With the exception of Mr. 


den illness and it was only after the most 
tactful manceuvers that Mr. Shwab had 
cajoled him into the cage and locked the 
door. 

At quarter before four o’clock the 
museum lecturer, who presumed that it 
would finally devolve upon him to make 
some sort of an excuse to satisfy the crowd 
on account of the negro’s failure to appear, 
began to rehearse mentally the speech with 
which he intended to mollify his audience. 
He knew that Mr. Shwab had made arrange- 
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ments to kidnap the big black man and keep 
him quietly imprisoned for a fortnight. 
“Ladies and gentlemen,” he said to him- 
self, “the enormous giant who said last 
week that he would beard the wildman in 
his den has failed to appear at the ap- 
pointed hour. It was to be expected. We 
thought he would lose courage. We——” 

His speech was brought to a close by an 
interruption. “Boss, Ah’m hyah,” and 
the big black man loomed up before him like 
a four-horsed dray. 

“Well, what do you want?” asked the 
lecturer. 

“You de man wot made dat offer, ain’t 


Without further speech the lecturer hur- 
ried to Mr. Shwab’s office. 

“That black man’s here!” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Shwab. 

“To claim the reward.” 

“Yes,” Mr. Shwab repeated. 

“Well, what shall we do about it?” 
asked the lecturer. 

“Nothing,” said Mr. Shwab. 

“But what shall I say? what shall І tell 
the people?” 

“Tell them what you please. Tell them 
the negro is going into the cage according 
to schedule. Tell them we are not legally 
responsible for anything that happens to the 
negro or the wildman and let it go at that.” 

“ But——” 

“But nothing. Do as I say.” 

When the hour hand of the big clock on 
the wall registered the dot of four, the lec- 
turer climbed on his stand in front of the 
wildman’s cage. As he wet his lips to 
speak, the ticking of the clock sounded like 
heavy machinery. 

“Ladies, gentlemen and little ones,” he 
began, “this man,” and he pointed 
dramatically at the gigantic negro, who 
stood directly in front of the cage, “is mad. 
He has agreed to beard the Siberian Wild- 
man in yonder cage.” As yonder cage was 
so close to the lecturer that he touched it 
with his pointed finger, his remarks were to 
be accepted more for their sonorous value 
than for their truth. “105 just like this,” 
he continued, breaking away from allitera- 
tive verbiage and getting down to facts. 
“This big black feller wants to win the five 
hundred dollars we offer to anyone who will 


go into the cage with the wildman. To get 


away from the legal responsibilty of letting 
him try it, Mr. Harris made the negro ob- 
tain a legal release in case of death. I have 
it here. It goes like this.” 

He produced a legal document and read 
impressively : 

“ Know all men by these presents, that I, 
William McCallum, mayor of Pittsburgh, 
in the state of Pennsylvania, do hereby re- 
lease Patrick Harris, proprietor of Harris’s 
Museum, and any and all attachés and em- 
ployees of said museum, from all legal lia- 
bility in case of death or injury to Robert 
Parker, colored, when said Robert Parker 
enters the cage of the Siberian Wildman, 
now on exhibition at said museum, and be 
it further understood that said Robert 
Parker has this day appeared before me and 
requested that I issue the above legal re- 
lease.” 

Had there been a lawyer in the audience 
һе might have smiled at the somewhat ir- 
regular phraseology of the document, but, 
as read in tones of sincerity by the smooth- 
tongued lecturer, it'all sounded right and 
proper to the crowd. The paper was 
signed and sealed in the usual official fash- 
ion, a fact the lecturer made evident as he 
folded it up. Placing the document in the - 
inner pocket of his coat, he turned to the 

o and said: 

“Robert Parker, are you ready?” 

“Yessuh,” said the negro, stripping off 
his coat. 

“Do you realize that you may be going 
to your death?” 

“Yessuh,” said the negro, rolling up his 
sleeves in a manner that seemed to imply 
he might also take someone else along with 
him. 

“Then, proceed to the rear of the cage 
and enter,” said the lecturer, “and may 
God help you!” It was a last forlorn 
effort to frighten the black man. 

The wildman beat against the bars and 
screamed at the negro as he passed the cage; 
but the big black merely smiled and said, 
“You'll holler some mo’ when Аһ git in 
there with you.” 

As the negro turned at the corner of the 
cage, a big, determined-looking man forced 
himself through the crowd, like a bull going 
through a flock of sheep, and cried dramati- 
cally, “ Robert Parker, STOP!” 

“What’s dat?” said the negro. 

“You can’t go in that саре.” 

“ Why ? » 
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“Because you’ll be killed.” 

The excited crowd was listening breath- 
lessly. 

“S’pose Ah am killed. What’s dat to 

о’ ? „ 

“It’s this to me,” said the man in a tone 
of authority, throwing back the lapel of his 
coat and displaying a shield. “I’m Roger 
O’Mara, chief of police of this city, and I 
want you on suspicion of a robbery that was 
committed over in Allegheny last week. 
You answer the description I have. When 


the law gets through with you, you can do 
as you please about this wildman. Until 
then, however, you belong to те,” and 
grabbing the frightened negro by the 
coat, O’Mara hustled him out of the 
museum. 
Of course, the negro had committed по 
crime and of course he was not wanted; but 
Shwab and Roger O’Mara were 
good old friends and Shwab had success- 
fully appealed to his pal in the hour of his 
necessity. 


MORMON WOMEN 


AND WHAT THEY THINK OF POLYGAMY 


‘BY MADELEINE ZABRISKIE DOTY 


YHAD been in Utah study- 
ing Mormonism and look- 
ing up the story of the 
courageous little band of 
Mormons who went out 
and founded Salt Lake 
- City in 1847, when I met 
ы peaceful old lady with round, unwrinkled 
асе. 

“And did you,” I asked ,“соте out here 
in ? p?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “І came with the first 
company. I was only sixteen. I left my 
father and mother to come with my hus- 
band, as his second wife. He already had 
one wife, but I had found the true faith and 
I had to соте. I have had fifteen children. 
My husband married again, but his first and 
third wives died, so I raised their children 
as well as my own. I have brought up 
twenty-four children. ” 

“And would you do it again, if you had 
your life to live over?” 

“Indeed I would, my dear. The Mor- 
mon faith is the true one, and it is a wonder- 
ful thing to know that you have found the 
true faith.” 

First, let us get a clear idea of their “true 
faith.” Believers in Mormonism radically 
differ with their Christian brethren on two 
points. First, they believe every one may 
be saved whether a member of their church 
or not, and, second, they believe in the prac- 
tice of polygamy. The ultimate salvation 


‘will be his kingdom in Heaven. 


of all is possible, because they think the soul 
which has not received the faith on earth 
goes to a spirit world, lives through a spiritual 
life where it will learn of the “true faith” 
and may obey or reject it. Thus all have 
the door of redemption open to them. 
Polygamy they believe a divine revelation, a 
command given by God that man should 
have more than one wife—for does not the 
Bible say, “seven women shall cleave to one 
man ”—and the bigger а man’s kingdom on 
earth, 7.е., the larger his family, the bigger 
From a 
practical point of view they justify polygamy 
on the ground that a man is capable of 
bringing many children into the world, 
many more than one woman can bear him, 
therefore he ought to have many wives; but a 
woman is only strong enough to bear one 
man’s children, therefore she must have but 
one husband. 


A Marriage for Eternity Only 


Marriage is part of their religion, for they 
cling tenaciously to the idea that neither man 
nor woman can be perfect, one without the 
other. They have three kinds of marriages: 
first, for “time,” that is for this life; then for 
“time and eternity,” that is for this life and 
the life hereafter, and third for “eternity, ” 
or the life hereafter. In the latter case, two 
people are sealed or married for ‘‘eternity” 
only. 
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A very curious case came up in the law 
courts recently which arose from this custom 
of sealing. There was a lady, best de- 
scribed as of nondescript age, who had not 
entered into any of the three matrimonial 
bonds. She was taken very ill and was 
about to die, and for her soul’s welfare they 
asked her if she did not wish to be sealed, 
namely, married for “eternity.” She was 
most anxious to have the ceremony per- 
formed. They asked her whom she pre- 
ferred, and she named a man whom she had 
met in travelling. They went to him. He 
was slow to give consent, but on being 
assured of the lady’s certain death agreed 
to save the woman’s soul. They were 
sealed at what was, presumably, her death- 
bed. Now, unfortunately, the woman re- 
covered, but the man refused to have the 
woman for his earthly wife, saying he had 
only married her for eternity. The woman 
made no protest. She had learned her 
lesson, but in the course of time she married 
a Gentile without the sanction of the 
church, by only the civil ceremony. After 
a few years the man to whom she had been 
sealed died. He died arich man, where- 
upon the woman claimed an interest in his 
estate as his legal wife. Then arose 
a great contention in the court. Was 
this woman entitled only to the man’s 
spiritual possessions, or did she also have a 
right to his earthly goods? The discussion 
waxed long and hot, and the woman swore 
away the legality of her children by her 


present husband, declaring that the man to ` 


whom she was sealed was her one and only 
legal husband. The court finally upheld 
her, and she came into possession of a vast 
sum of money, under the interest that a wife 
has in her husband’s realty, according to 
the laws of Utah. 


A Plural Wife's Own Story 


So much for the religion and its compli- 
cations. My real interest centered in the 
women who had grown up under this re- 
ligion. I had heard conflicting stories and 
I determined to know the truth. Were they 
happy under polygamy or were they not? 
The only way to find that out was to live 
among them. 

By great good fortune I succeeded in get- 
ting a room in a Mormon household. Mrs. 
D., with whom I boarded, was a polyga- 
mous second wife, the first being still alive. 


Her husband was one of the early settlers. 
She had come some years after he did, but 
when polygamy still existed. 

Little by little I learned her story. While 
I was sitting on the door-step, or when in 
the kitchen in quest of hot water, or after I 
had curled up comfortably in bed for the 
night, Mrs. D. was most sociable. She was 
a plain little woman with great big eyes and 
hair pulled tightly back. At one time she 
muét have been exceedingly good-looking, 
but an accident had twisted and tortured 
her poor body out of its natural slender 
grace. But I never heard a complaint fall 
from her lips. After I had known her about 
two days she came to my room one evening 
for a friendly talk. I had been studying 
the Mormon faith and was overflowing 
with questions. Finally we came to the 
subject of polygamy, I still being ignorant 
of the fact that she had lived in polygamy. 
I expressed my appreciation of what seemed 
to me fine in her religion, “But how сап 
any woman,” I exclaimed, “even if she 
believes in it, be sufficiently unselfish to be 
one of the plural wives!” And looking up 
quickly I asked, “Could you do it?” 

The face blushed crimson, the blood 
mounted to the thin temples, but she 
answered in a firm though hesitating 
voice: 

“Yes, I think I could; if you know a 
thing is right you can put up with it even if 
it does go a little against the grain.” 

“You are a wonder to те,” I rejoined, 
“for I could not possibly do it.” 

With a quiet little air, and head high, she 
began: 

“The marriage relation with us is part of 
our religion, and we look at it very differ- 
ently from the Gentiles. Just to show you, 
ГЇЇ tell you a little story. It is about some 
people who live just down the street. The 
man married twosisters. He fell іп love with 
the youngest daughter. She was very pretty 
and he was very much in love. He went 
to see her continually. She loved him. 
They wanted to marry. One night he 
talked to her about polygamy. He said 
he was sure he would never love any one 
as much as he loved her, yet the church 
commanded him to take more than one 
wife. He didn’t want to, but he felt he 
must obey, and since any one in the girl’s 
family would be dearer to him than any one 
else, he suggested the best way out of the 
difficulty would be to marry the older sister 
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also. So it was agreed, and on the same 
day he married them both.” 

“But,” I exclaimed very eagerly in my 
interest, “didthe older sister like that ar- 
rangement р”? 

“Why, yes, of course,” and Mrs. D. 
looked at me in surprise. “ Не treats them 
beth alike and he gives to them equally. 
Then, the older sister’s age gives her a sort 
of preference; besides she was very glad to 
be married. We believe, you know, that‘all 
women must be married.” 

The next day I learned that Mrs. D. was 
a second wife. Her husband revealed the 
fact by speaking of his first wife, who was 
then living in the country, about twenty 
miles distant. Mrs. D. and I went on with 
our conversation after the disclosure without 
any embarrassment on her part. Later, 
when her husband had left the room, she 
remarked, “I am glad that you know I 
am a plural wife, but I thought I would 
not teil you unless you asked me.”’ 


Interview with a Polygamous Husband 


Bit by bit Mrs. D.’s whole story came 
out. It was her husband who first told it 
to me in brief. Не is a man over seventy, 
while Mrs. Emily D. was, I should say, be- 
tween 40 and 50. Mr. D., with his flowing 
white hair and beard, looks like one of the 
venerable patriarchs. He had kindly blue 
eyes that radiatedcontentment. He was by 
profession a lawyer. He had practised for 
many years and was still doing some legal 
work. At опе time he ran for the office of 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Utah. 
He always spoke gently and showed great 
consideration for his suffering “little wo- 
man,” as he called her. Though many 
years older than she was, he was ready to 
wait on her. I have seen him unlace her 
boots and perform other loving services. 
One day he even put up eighteen quarts of 
plums, after first having picked them, 
because, as he told her with a friendly 
smile, she hadn’t backbone enough to do 
it herself. He was constantly about the 
house, for he is no longer engaged in active 
practice. When he had finished his work 
in the garden one afternoon he put on his 
coat and came and sat down on the piazza 
beside me. 

“Га like to have you meet my first wife,”’ 
were his opening words, “she is a very fine 
woman, very good-looking.” 


“ Does she live near here?” I asked. 

“Not very far away; she has a nice home 
at R.,” he announced with pride, “which I 
bought for her. I shall go to stay with her 
very soon.” 

“Where did you meet the Mrs. D. that I 
know?” 

“She is a Welshwoman. I was a mis- 
sionary in Wales when I met Emily. I was 
preaching the gospel there when it came to 
me that I had no right to preach what I had 
not myself lived, and I made up my mind 
to take another wife. My first wife, Sara, 
had always wanted me to do so; she said 
when she married me, ‘I would not marry 
you if I thought you would never take 
another wife.’ Emily had been to this 
country to visit an uncle. She was only 
a slip of a girl of eighteen then. She was 
never very strong. She was soon converted 
to the faith, and when she went home made 
a Mormon convert of her sister, and suc- 
ceeded in deeply interesting her father and 
mother in us. It happened that I had a 
letter of introduction from the uncle to her 
family. I went to see them while in Wales 
and took supper with them. When I saw 
Emily sitting opposite me at the table I made 
up my mind then that I would make her 
my second wife if she would have me. I 
left for America the next day, so all my love- 
making was done by letter; but we kept up 
a steady correspondence, and finally she 
came out here and married me.” 

“Are all your family Mormons?” I 
asked, when he paused. 

“No, indeed; I have a sister in New Eng- 
land who is not, and never was, and never 
will be a Mormon. She thought I had dis- 
graced her for life when I married a second ° 
wife. She refused to have anything to do 
with me until this last year, and I remember 
so well what she wrote me at the time I 
married Emily. She said, ‘I did have 
great hopes for you, John. I thought that 
some day you might even become a United 
States senator, but now f never mention 
your name.’” 

“Why do you believe in polygamy?” 
My question was plain and.direct. 

“ Because it is a part of our religion,” was 
his prompt answer. “It came to us as a 
divine revelation. A poor kingdom a man 
would have to rule over in heaven with only 
one wife and her children. Polygamy is not 
practised te-day because forbidden by the 
law of the State; but we older men who mar- 
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ried at a time when it was the custom have 
kept our plural wives. Some years ago the 
State investigated the matter and 150 men 
were sent to the -penitentiary for living in 
polygamy. I was one of that number. Of 
course it ruined my business and then they 
disbarred me as well, though they have 
since reinstated me. There was a rather 
good judge on the bench when I was 
brought up for trial. Nothing was proved 
against me, but the jury found me guilty. 
As one of the jurors said to me afterwards, 
‘We had no real evidence, D., but we all 
knew you had two wives.’ The judge 
offered to release me if I could agree to give 
up my second wife, but, of course, I couldn’t 
do that. I made the same covenant with 
the little woman in the house yonder that I 
did with Sara, my first wife. I was mar- 
ried by the same ceremonies. Emily is as 
much my wife as Sara. How could I de- 
sert her and her children and leave them to 
the cold charity of the world. You see our 
idea of morality is very different from that 
you hold in the East. I don’t understand 
your morality,” he added with some bitter- 
ness. 


T looked long at the old man, but he was 
intensely inearnest. He was gazing off into 
the distance and when he again looked at 
me it was with his cld contented smile. 


What Two Wives Thought of Each Other 


My chance to get the woman’s point of 
view came shortly. One evening Mrs. D. 
retired early. She was suffering a good 
deal with her wracked and tortured body. 
I came and sat on the edge of her bed to say 
good-night, and she detained me for a little 
talk. 

“My dear,” she began, “I know that 
many people don’t understand us. They 
think polygamy is horrible; but I was 
thinking as I lay here this evening that I 
was glad my life had been what it has been. 
John has always been very good to me.” 

The thin blue-veined hands moved rest- 
lessly on the coynterpane. 

“It was hard when the courtssaid I wasn’t 
his legal wife, and sent him to the peniten- 
tiary. But then,” she added, with her brave 
little smile, “it wasn’t really so bad, be- 
cause he knew he was right, and we sent 
him things and went to see him when he 
was in prison.” 
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She paused, and I knew from the ache of 
pity that I felt that things were all wrong 
somewhere, but I didn’t know just where. 

I began to wonder what feeling this little 
woman had for the other wife. “Did you 
and sister Sara D. ever live together?” I 


- asked. 


“Oh, yes, indeed, for several years after 
I was married we lived in the same house. 
She has always been good to me and I am 
fond of her. When I was married she was 
present at the ceremony and gave me to my 
husband.” Then, seeing my look of sur- 
prise, she hastened to add, “That is the 
usual thing, you know, for the first wife to 
present her husband with another wife. 
My two oldest children were born while 
sister Sara and I were under the same roof, 
and I think the children care almost as 
much for their Aunt Sara as they do for 
me, and I believe she thinks as much of 
them as if they were her own.” 

“Why didn’t you continue to live to- 
gether then?” 

“Well, her children were older than 
mine and they spoiled my children and 
interfered with my discipline, so both 
sister Sara and I begged Mr. D. for 
separate houses. The man, of course, 
always likes to have all his family together. 
It makes it easier for him. But John finally 
consented to let us each have a home of 
our own. When he lost his business and 
his money, we had to economize. He had 
enough to buy one house, and he gave it to 
sister Sara because she was the oldest and 
the first wife. I am glad he did. Even if he 
had consulted me I should have told him to 
give it to her. My father gave me the 
house we are in.” 

“I should think,” I said, “that it would 
be the little, every-day thingsof life, the little 
jealousies that must arise, that would make 
it so difficult to live in polygamy. They 
would be much harder to endure than the 
agreeing to polygamy in the beginning. 
Why, you know how it is with any one you 
care very much for. It hurts if that person 
seems to be caring as much or more for 
some one else; yet, if a man is human, he 
must have preferences, one wife must be 
more congenial than another.” 


A Kiss in the Pantry 


“Of course that is all true,” she said 
thoughtfully, “апа it really is hard to live 
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the faith right. It takes a fine man to live 
it, as well as the right kind of women. I 
suppose the man must like each wife for 
different qualities. Mr. D. has always 
been equally good to us both, and I think 
he cared about each of us for different 
reasons. At first I did find it a little hard— 
not exactly hard, because I am fond of sister 
Sara—but I guess I was a little conscious. I 
know I never wanted him to show me any 
affection when Sara was with us. It is 
only a little thing, but I remember one day 
he came into the pantry when Sara and I 
were both working there, and he came and 
stood between us and put an arm around 
each of us. Then he kissed Sara and 
turned to kiss me, but I ran away quick be- 
fore he could. Sara only laughed; she said 
she didn’t mind. She used to let him kiss 
her just to try to tease me.” 

My little friend was more embarrassed 
than she had ever been before, but as the 
blush died away she repeated, ‘Afterall, they 
are just little things; and if you know you 
are right you can put up with things, even if 
they do go against the grain.” 


21 Wives and 47 Children 


During my visit Ї met two of Brigham 
Young’s daughters, both middle-aged and 
extremely capable. One of them, Mrs. M., 
was very active in the suffrage movement. 
She had not lived in polygamy, although 
she had married at a time when polyg- 
amy existed. She was, however, a firm 
believer in Mormonism and, except for.the 
law that prevented it, believed in polyga- 
my. She worshiped her father, Brigham 
Young. In speaking of him she said, “ It 
is true that my father had twenty-one 
wives, yet when he first married the idea 
of polygamy was abhorrent tohim. When 
he was commanded by the prophet, Joseph 
Smith, to marry again he cried out, ‘I 
would rather be shot down in the street 
than take another wife!’ But he learned to 
see the righteousness of the command, and 


obeyed it. 

“ When my father died he had forty-seven 
children living. He provided for us all. 
He built and gave me the house I am in. 
He gave each one of his wives who had more 
than one child a house, and to his other 
wives he gave a life interest in the Lion 
house, the old family homestead.” 

“There must have been a large number of 


you in the Lion House, weren’t there?” I 
asked. 


“There were, indeed, and very good 
times we had. What is. more, I never 
heard a cross word said between my father’s 
wives. Iam an only wife, but I assure you 
I would rather be the tenth wife of a good 
Mormon than live in monogamy with the 
average man.” 


Sixty at Family Prayers 


The other daughter of Brigham Young 
whom I met had never been married. She 
it was who took me through the Lion House, 
a place not usually open to visitors. She 
had spent most of her girlhood there, and 
was full of stories of their good times. The 
entrance to the house led into a vast hall 
which ran from front to back. I can 
imagine it swarming with boys and girls— 
a sort of co-educational boarding-school. 

The room to the left of the entrance was 
as large as a small assembly hall. Here I 
was told the family gathered for prayers 
every evening at six o’clock, no matter 
whether they were living in the house or 
outside it. Brigham Young would sit by 
the table at the end of the room, read from 
the Bible, and: pray with his family. The 
daughter said they usually numbered about 
sixty. Next to the big assembly room on 
either side of the hall were suites of rooms, 
each occupied by a wife. A large number of 
Brigham Young’s wives lived in the Lion 
House. They each had a sitting-room 
with an open fire, a bedroom, and, what was 
in those days a luxury, a large closet or cup- 
board. Directly over each wife’s suite on 
the floor above were the rooms occupied by 
her children. A wise arrangement; otherwise 
the lady below might have found the noise 
above unendurable. This daughter said, in 
speaking of her life there: “ Му mother died 
when I was very young, and I was brought 
up by one of the other wives; she has always 
been the same as a mother tome. We were 
a very happy household. We children 
quarrelled occasionally, as was natural, 
but I never heard a cross word between our 
mothers. There were ten of us older girls, 
all about the same age, the daughters of the 
different wives, and we always went together. 
Father called us his ‘big ten.’ We were 
the oldest girls. We all adored father and 
would have done anything in the world for 
him.” 
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Although these daughters of Brigham 
Young have not lived as wives in polygamy, 
I have reported the statements they made 
about their father and his wives and the old 
home because I think that these facts con- 
tribute to an understanding of the question 
—what Mormon women think of polygamy. 


Dividing Ones Time with One's Wives 


An interesting item, and one which shows 
that the polygamous wives at least had ma- 
terial comforts, is this: When the State de- 
clared all the marriages except those with 
the first wife illegal it opened a home for the 
destitute soul affinities. The building was 
rather imposing and a few enterprising 
spirits took refuge there. But it was not for 
long; for within six months all but one crazy 
old female had returned to their homes, pre- 
ferring one-eighth of a brotherly husband 
and his kindness to the grim, cold comfort 
of the all-embarrassing law. Needless to 
say, the State home was closed. 

Across the street from my friend Mrs. D. 
lived a Mrs. N., who was a third wife. Her 
position in the community had in noways 
been injured by the fact that she was a third. 
She and her family seemed agreeably happy. 
Music and gay laughter were always floating 
through the open windows. Her husband 
was with her during my stay in Salt Lake 
City. She was a middle-aged woman, he 
considerably older. He had just returned 
from a long trip. He had spent three years 
in China, and had taken wife No. 1 with 
him on that occasion. Wife No. 2, I believe, 
was dead, and Mrs. N. he had taken for a 
three-years’ trip to England, just the three 
years preceding his trip to China. So each 
had had her equal share of travelling and 
Mr. N.’s society. I asked my friend, Mrs. 
D., if she thought Mr. N. showed any pref- 
erence for one wife more than another. 
She said, “ №, I don’t think so. І suppose 
sister Margaret N., who lives next door to 
us, goes on the most trips with him. You 
see, the other Mrs. N. has to have everything 
just so. She runs her house beautifully, 
but she is very particular, and she couldn’t 
go off without a trunk, while sister Margaret 
N. can get ready at an hour’s notice, and so 
she is always going on the trips with brother 
N. But it makes it hard,” she added witha 
sigh, “when the husband is away so much 
as Mr. N., for he doesn’t have a chance to 
know his own children very well.” 


In due time I met Mrs. Margaret N. and 
one of her daughters. I found them very 
charming, well-bred, and cordial. As it is 
now Mrs. Margaret N.’s turn to have a trip, 
I suppose she came to New York City this 
winter with her husband. 


Buying Presents for Three Wives 


There was another family with whom I 
became acquainted. They lived a little 
way down the street. This woman was the 
first wife. She was extremely intelligent 
and interesting. Her husband was dead, 
but his three wives were still alive. He had 
left them each $100,000. One wife had no 
children, another wife only one child, while 
the third had six children; still he divided 
his fortune equally between them. He was 
very careful to treat them all alike. That 
this must have been the case is shown by the 
fact that they all lived on the same block. 
Two had houses en one side of the street, 
and one across the way. There is a little 
story which also illustrates his impartiality. 
One day, when the Mrs. B. that I knew was 
shopping, she saw a rug which she admired 
greatly. She said to the clerk, “ Му hus- 
band will be here in a little while, and when 
he comes I wish you would please tell him 
that I like the rug, and want him to buy it 
for me.” Later the husband came to the 
store and the clerk delivered the message. 
“Have you three rugs like this?” inquired 
the husband; and when he found there was 
only one he shook his head sadly and re- 
fused to buy it, for, said he, “І will never 
buy anything for one wife which I cannot 
buy for all three.” Mr. В. was very careful 
to divide his time and attention equally 
among his wives. It was his custom to 
spend a week at a time with each one and to 
do so in rotation. While with any one wife 
he gave up his whole time to her. On one 
occasion he was invited out to dinner with 
his wife Mrs. Mary B. It happened to be 
his week for staying with Mrs. Ida B. He 
refused the invitation, because while in Mrs. 
Таа B’s. house he would go nowhere without 
her, and was subject wholly to her com- 
mands. 

From what I saw, from what the women 
said, I should judge that the majority of the 
polygamous wives were far from unhappy. 
The Gentiles, however, will tell you a dif- 
ferent story. They, of course, have heard 
all the tales of unhappiness. They say that 
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the older Mormon women were desperately 
unhappy under polygamy. They tell you of 
a woman who was so unhappy over her 
husband’s second marriage that her child 
was born a cripple. Or, there is the story 
of a young girl who was given by her parents 
to be the fifth wife of an old man, and lived 
a life of wretchedness and degradation. Or, 
again, they will tell of the two wives deserted 
by their husband who became self-support- 
ing, and clubbed together and brought the 
children up in common. But as far as I 
could find out, these cases seem to have been 
іп the minority. It is to be remembered, 
however, that’these older Mormon women 
are the pioneer women of our country. 
They not only took care of their children 
and their homes, but they did the spinning 
and weaving and worked shoulder to 
shoulder with the men in building a won- 
derful city. They were very busy and, of 
real importance, they had not time for jeal- 
ausies. But with their granddaughters, the 
young set of Mormon women, the young 
people of to-day, it is very different. They 
are of an entirely different type. They are 
very much like the young women of any 
good-sized city. The majority of them are 
fairly well off; they have servants and, con- 
sequently, much leisure, unless they make 
their time busy with luncheons, dinners, and 


parties. They have time for thought, time 
to indulge in all the petty frivolities and 
jealousies, and they are stormily opposed to 
polygamy. If they are good church mem- 
bers, and you question them closely and 
press them hard, they will end, perhaps, by 
acknowledging that polygamy is right, that 
it is part of the religion, and must be right, 
but that they personally could not practice 
it. In fact, the feeling universally expressed 
among the younger women is, “ 

leave my husband in a minute if he took 
another wife.” 


Jealousy and the Cost of Dry Goods 


The question is often asked, Is there any 
danger of polygamy again becoming the 
custom among Mormons? Personally, 1 
do not think so. There are two things that 
will bolster up the legislation on the sub- 
ject—jealousy and the dry-goods stores. 
The life of the average Mormon woman to- 
day is such that polygamy could not exist 
without intense jealousy, a jealousy so great 
that it would be sure to result in the de- 
struction, if not extinction, of mankind. 
The other reason that would make it im- 
possible is the dry-goods stores. I heard 
one young Mormon remark, “ One wife is all 
І want, and she is more than I can afford.” 


APRIL WEATHER 


BY INEZ G: THOMPSON 


Lady Aprile, w’at fo’ meks yo’ cry? 

Yo’ jes’ plain contrairy, now, dat’s why! 
Heah’s уо’, mammy Summer, been an’ gone 
Sent yo’ dat пем green dress yo’ got оп; 

OV man Winter’s give yo’ up his house,— 
Now w’at fo’ yo’ mekin’ sech er touse? 
Co’se Ah ain’t complainin’ попе, but—sho’! 
Lady Aprile, wat yo’ cryin’ fo’? 


Lady Aprile, w’at yo’ laffin’ ’bout 2 

АЪ?Й jes’ leave yo’, ef yo’ don’ watch out! 
Уо” jes’ try t’ get meh feelin’ bad,— 

?Реагѕ like when Ат 50у, why yo’ get glad. 


G’long now! 


Now don’ go ter poutin’, chile, 


Ah didn’ mean it, honey,—laff erwhile. 
Co’se Аһ ain’t complainin’ none, but—sho’! 
Lady Aprile, w’at yo’ laffin’ fo’? 


“HELLO; CENTRALI 
BY CARTER HAMILTON 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY FRANK VER BECK А a 


WA RANDT was ostentatious- 
Э) ly buckling on my gun belt, 
JE% culled from the balsam 
> bed where it would have 
lain for all of me if he 
} hadn’t picked it up, and 
treating me to invidious 
remarks at my own expense. I was sling- 
ing my sketching kit over my shoulder. 

“Some folks learns; some folks never 
learns; some don’t want-a learn; an’ some 
want-a learn—an’ can’t.” 

I replied that I didn’t belong in any of 
those categories; and on his inquiring, 
“What then?” told him to think it out— 
there’d be no extra charge, and rolled a ciga- 
rette, asking him, “Have a light—by way of 
inspiration?” when I’d scratched. 

He made ап “‘after-you”’ gesture and ac- 
cepted the match when I blew smoke. The 
cigarette invariably takes precedence, no 
matter which of us scratches. “І don’t 
want no measly little puff,” Brandt ex- 
plains, “І want-a light.” 

“Anybody’d think to see you start off in 
these woods that you thought you was goin’ 
down Broadway to buy collars an’ cuffs 
(buying collars and cuffs is not a soulful 
act in his estimation). But mebbe you like 
the idee of bein’ breakfast fer a bear.” 

“ Always thought it would be the easiest 
kind of automobiling—once you’re in. No 
speed limits, don’t you see; no breakdowns; 
no punctured-tired feelings; no trouble with 
your chauffeur—he takes all the risk and 
you have one long, sweet dream to bye-low 
land.” 

To this Brandt returned a cloud of smoke 
and, “Fools an’ drunkards never git hurt 
when they fall, so mebbe I won’t have to 
pack yer remains in my arms an’ lay ’em at 
yer mamma’s feet.” He looked disconso- 
lately at the unchopped logs and then re- 
marked, “І suppose I gotta do all the chores 
while you paint the happy huntin’ grounds 
from a safe distance, settin’ still. But I tell 
you now, it gits me—a camera does the biz 
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perfect in one click, an’ grouse so all-fired 
plenty you could pick ’em up by hand; no 
game warden nearer’n a hundred miles— 
an’ you can set a whole mornin’ dabbin’ 
pretty color on a piece о” paper not halj the 
size of yer pocket-hank’chiff. ” 

Brandt was bred to the largeness of life, 
and sees art in proportion as canvases ap- 
proach the size of barn doors. I rather 
fancy he judges by the muscular effort they 
represent, for I once heard him say of one 
of these, “Fella had to jump round con- 
sid’able to git that all on, didn’t he?” and 
his tone was most enthusiastic. But he was 
looking at me now, good-naturedly, while 
he stuffed cartridges into the magazine of 
his .22. 

“ТГ do you one credit, if you can’t paint 
a picture,” he conceded. ‘“‘Y’ give up yer 
shotgun. Them town guys an’ two- 
weeks’-vacation men think they’re going 
huntin’ when they git a shotgun in their 
hands! they call it sport? Well, gimme a 
little old .22 dong, an’ that’s good enough 
fer me. All I ask is one squint at any game 
ye’re mind to name—barrin’ the rhinoceros 
—an’ bang she goes. If ye’re near enough to 
shoot you can kill ’em as good an’ dead with 
this as anything; an’ if you ain’t near 
enough to shoot, you can’t kill °em anyhow. 
Quiet, too—don’t have to tell the forest 
reserve whatcher doin’.” He threw a 
cartridge and caught it on the fly, just by 
way of affectation, and put it back, re- 
marking, “ Fifty extry shoots in yer pocket— 
never know y’ got ’em there.” 

I told him I had learned that—from him, 
and he might now put me in the proper 
category if he felt inclined. “Perhaps,” І 
insinuated, “I want to learn—and can— 
if instructed by a pundit.” 

“Yes, boy, ye’re learnin’—after a fash- 
ion,” he patronized. ‘‘ Forty er fifty years’ll 
fetch you there, if y’ keep on, and devote 
all yer time to it.” 

“Well, you devote all your time to getting 
dinner,” said I, putting my tripod under 
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my arm and hooking my elbow into my 
camp-stool. “Pll be hungry as that bear 
when I’m through my morning’s work.” 

“Work!” and Brandt honked. ‘ Work 
—settin’ still! Oh, my aunt in Omaha! 
How Га like to see you plowin’!”’ and he 
turned on his heel with that and went off 
chuckling. 

I set out for the open end of the glade in 
which we were camped. The underbrush 
was light under the pines, and in places the 
ground was almost carpeted with the great 
white columbine of the Rockies—to me the 
most perfect wild flower. I strayed among 


them idly, for dew was on them, and 


I had been working an hour, no more, I 
think. I looked up—looked over at the 
tripod. Then I said, ‘‘ Hel-lo! Central!” 
just that way, and in sheer astonishment for 
having said it at all, I said it again. 

І don’t see why I said “Hello, Central” 
any more than you do. Neither did the 
panther standing staring at me by the tripod. 
This is the main point—she did not know 
why I said “Hello, Central.” To that 
initial fact I probably owe the little life she 
left me when she went away. 

But it seemed to be the right thing, for 
“Central” replied just as she always does, 
with something between a growl and a 


“I suppose I gotta do all the chores while you paint the happy huntin’ grounds” 


glints of sunlight, and diamonds. After a 
while I came to the end of the glade, and all 
the world spread out before me—sky and 
mountains in Indian summer haze under a 
July sun; an April shower trailing through 
a far valley on a September wind—a season 
іп an hour. It was one of those delirious 
days Wyoming bestows on her lovers—the 
vision you can’t paint—and you must. 

So I set my tripod at a place where the 
forest ended in a natural roadway on the 
face of the mountain and took my views. 
After that I went to work on my sketch, with 
poor skill and large rapture. 


giggle supposed to mean, “What number, 
please?” and the tip of her tail moved idly 
back and forth sidewise—she was looking 
for my number on her keyboard. 

Well, having rung up ‘“‘Central’’—and 
got her—I simply kept on! In the heat of 
my emotion it seemed the proper course; and 
there was nothing else, particularly, to do 


but keep on. (There never is, if you’ll no- 
tice.) 

“Hello, Central—hello, Central—Central 
—Central!” I called. “Say, give me 


9-9-0-0 Riverside—g-g-0-0 Riverside. . . . 
Hello, Central! give me 1-2-3-4 Madison. 


ыс шлш. 


“You, there! I want Kamschatka!” 


Hello, Central! give me 5-6-7-8 
Gramercy. Hello, Central! give 
те 1-2-3-4 Any-old-place.”’ 

Central did the conventional thing— 
growled out something she thought adequate 
to settle me—(oh, it was!)—and left me 
hanging to the receiver while she gracefully 
and haughtily hunted the switch-board for 
the wrong number. But she didn’t come 
any nearer—I took that in after the first few 
words—though I expected her to have my 
vitals, and kept wondering why she didn’t 
do it and be done with it. I did not know 
then, but a well-known animal trainer has 


since told me that all the larger cats dislike · 


the sound of the angry human voice, and 
that even the erring lion can often be scolded 
into submission. But I was simply using 
my experience—and it worked. 

“Hello, Central—hello, Central!’,—I made 
my voice as gruff as І could—‘ what’s the 
matter there? Why don’t you give me that 


call? Why don’t you give me 9-8-7-6 
London? I want 5-4-3-2 Paris. Hurry up, 
now, and give me that number. Line busy? 


Oh, rubbish! you know better! call me 
later? no you won’t—I’m onto that game— 
this isn’t the first time I ever used a tele- 
phone. You give me that call, or connect 
me with the superintendent.” 

At the word “superintendent” 
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she 


emitted a self-satisfied gurgle that, I declare, 
sounded for all the world as though she said, 
“Hes a friend of mine,” under her breath. 
I was so positive she said it—(she ought to 
have if she didn’t)—that I shouted at her, 
“I don’t care if he is—I don’t care if he’s 
twenty friends of yours,” and she moved 
back four steps. 

I called about a dozen more places, and 
they exhausted my list. After that I fired 
anything at her that came into my head. 
When I gave her “Kalamazoo” she got be- 
hind the tripod and peeked at me between 
its legs, still idly searching her switchboard 
with her tail, and making believe she was 
trying to find my number all the time, in 
case I reported her. I began to feel en- 
couraged at Kalamazoo—enough en- 
couraged to take a long breath and go at it 
all over again, and, as near as I can remem- 
ber, this is what I poured out—— 

“Hurry up, now—you hear me all right— 
I’ve been ringing this bell for the last hour. 
You give me that number or ГІЇ get you 
discharged—my uncle knows the president 
of this company and ГЇЇ make him see about 
you. Hello, there—I—want—that—call !” 

It seemed to me that if I could once con- 
vince her that I had a really urgent call— 
that Га have somebody’s scalp if I didn’t 
get that call, and that I was dead in earnest 
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about it—she’d drop me and let me do my 
worst. I had called all the places I’d ever 
heard of—I had a feeling that she wouldn’t 
like to hear them repeated—so I just let fly 
with garden things and groceries, inter- 
spersed with all the abuse I’ve ever 
heaped on “Central,” and а lot more І 
know I never did, and wound up with fish- 
cakes in some such way as this: 

“What’s that?—hold the wire? I’m 
holding the wire—I’m glued to the wire—I 
couldn’t let go if I tried—so what are you 
talking about? You think you own the 
place—but you'll find out before I’m through 
with you, I don’t care who your friends are. 
Give me fish-cakes—you hear that all right 
—tfish-cakes—fish-cakessssss!” That last 
was such a hiss that she took a four-step 
backwards. Апа then I gave her Kam- 
schatka. I filled my lungs and simply 
yelled, “You, there! I want Kamschatka! 
Kamschatka! KAMSCHATKA!” 

“ Катѕсһаіка” did it. (It will do it 
every time with Central—try it if you don’t 
believe me, and you'll find out). 

It seems funny: it wasn’t funny then. 

І cannot say the panther went away any 
more than you’d say “Central went away.” 
One minute she was there while I howled at 
her. The next minute she was gone—just 
plain gone, and with no more words about it. 
That was all. 

I held the wire for years and years and 
years, waiting for her to call me up. She 
did not. A tiny twig snapping behind me 
rocketed me into the air. Then my hand 
clapped my belt. 


“Hold yer gun, there!” said Brandt 
sharply. I said nothing. 

He looked me over in that way he has and 
drawled off, “ Y’ find it so interestin’ that у’ 
can’t stop when the whistle blows. Painted 
yerself to sleep, an’ dreamed that bear got 
y’ after all, an’ y’ was ottermobilin’ inside 
him——” 

“Sleep!” 1 echoed. 

“Entranced with the glories of the sun- 
set, I should say,” he apologized sar- 
castically. ‘Bout ready fer supper?” 

I pulled my watch—it was eleven o’clock 
—and said in an offhand manner, “Oh, — 
any old time you say,” and tried to look un- 
concerned, while І began picking up my 
painting things that were scattered pretty 
much over the landscape. Brandt regard- 
ed me a moment with some curiosity, and 
then went after the tripod. 

“Jumpin gi-raffes!” he ejaculated. “А 
monster critter’s been round here—recent, 
too. An’ you asleep when she come! Oh, 
my poor lame aunt in Omaha!—/ that ain’t 
tenderfoot’s luck! She might-a et you up 
an’ you never git to see her till she done 
it.” 

“I did see her.” 

“Wh-a-a-t!” 

“A very beautiful animal—and so intel- 
ligent. Do you know I convinced her just 
by talking to her that it wasn’t safe to fool 
with me?” 

Brandt strode over to me with a this-is-the- 
limit air, and flung it in my teeth: “If you'd 
’a’ seen that beast with no more’n the tail о? 
yer eye, y wouldn’t’a’ been here now.” 


THE ROLLING EARTH 


BY LYDIA SCHUYLER 


Tired of the star-shine, impatient of noon, 


Spinning through dawn on a search for the moon, 


Craving the day and then longing for night, 
Ever I flee from the dark, from the light. 
Questing the seasons I circle the sun; 
Boreas wearies me—winter, have done! 
Zephyr in vain lays his hand on my breast, 


Autumn allureth—haste, haste with the quest! 
Children of men, whom I brought unto birth, 
Cry not for peace—ye are Dust of the Earth. 


GETTING WISE 
BY RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLOTTE WEBER-DITZLER 


isn’t nobody that can’t 
f teach a feller something. 
I’ve worked, give and take, 
with all kinds—longshore- 
men and mill hands, and 
this makes my seven years 
as foreman in this factory; but I never had 
a boss over me or a man under me that 
didn’t give me a hyperdermic of wisdom 
sooner or later. The biggest dose of un- 
derstanding I ever got was from a feller 
who we knew by his twenty-first name, 
which was Ed Brooks. 

The boss had given the good-by to Peter 
Rice, who’d been foreman of the stitching- 
room, and the kind of cuss that wears a 
flower in his buttonhole when he comes 
‘down to work, over a heart that is about as 
much like a flower as a slice of cold pudding, 
and slicks his hair back in ocean spray style, 
over a forehead that’s got about as much 
brains behind it as the front of a soap box. 
That kind of a feller and the boss get along 
about as well as the two parts of a Seidlitz 
powder. When the fuss came, Peter told 
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the boss that he wouldn’t ever come back 
unless the boss apologized, and the boss 
says: “Rice, Га almost be willing to 
apologize if you’d promise never to come 
back.” So Peter went off, leaving the 
stitching-room without a foreman, and to 
get a good foreman up to this backwoods 
factory town is like trying to coax a cat 
to swim a river. 

But there was Ed Brooks, and I was in 
the office talking to the boss when he first 
stepped in. He was a little man, about 
vest-pocket high, with knotty hands, and 
hair about the color of a piece of sole- 
leather, except where it had turned white; 
and he had blue eyes, all jumping about 
and full of life as if he was twelve years old 
instead of thirty-five, and there was a scar 
across his face, as white as a chalk mark. 

“Want to see me?” says the boss. 

“Yes,’’? says Brooks. “I hit this town 
on the last train, with a jack-knife and a 
briar pipe for baggage, but I sniffed around 
a little, and it smelled as if somebody in 
this factory had just left a job with the 
cover off. Foreman of the stitching- 
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room, they said. Makes me think my 
luck’s got back from China. Stitching- 
room is my long suit.” 

“Мһегеа you work last?” the boss 
asks, and Ed kind of rubs the back of his 
hand across his mouth and grins. “It’s 
this way,” he says. “Га rather not get 
the job than tell. І could say I come from 
California and lost my papers, or if I got 
into good form I’d probably say I just 
come steerage from England. What’s 
the use? A feller might just as well be on 
the level. Just let me try the job for a 
week without pay, and if I deliver the 
goods, why, twenty-five per, what?” 

The boss looked him all over as if he was 
а new machine. Then he turns to me and 
says: “Jim, ГЇ go over that matter with 
you later. І want to lay out the work for the 
new foreman of thestitching-room,” he says. 

Well, that’s the way Brooks come to us, 
and he made good. All through the winter 
he worked hard, and he didn’t disappoint 
us any. But it wasn’t till the next July 
that he unfolded. To tell the truth, he 
only unfolded for just two people in this 
town, and one of ’em was me, and the 
other was Nelson P. Atwater. 

Atwater was the bookkeeper, and he was 
a neat, pale-looking feller, with a little 
mustache, and getting bald very young, 
from studying in a Commercial College,— 
a nice feller, a hard-working feller, a feller 
that didn’t hit the nail very hard, but kept 
right on hitting it. He came from some 
place in Massachusetts and used to write 
a lot of letters to a girl there, so Grace 
Dolan, the stenographer, said. He was 
getting fifteen dollars a week, and I guess 
it looked as if there’d be a lot more letter 
writing and fifteen dollars for a good many 
more Saturdays before there'd be any 
jingle of wedding bells, as they say. 

That Friday had been a whale for heat,— 
one of those July days that makes the 
tongue of everything hang out, man and 
dog,—a day when there ain’t but a speck 
of wind, and that gasps like it was suffering 
from the heat too. And the evenings 
weren’t much cooler, either. You couldn’t 
stay indoors, and going to bed was a misery. 
I was sitting on the door-steps in my shirt- 
sleeves, listening to the rattle of the dishes 
my wife was washing, and about a million 
crickets squeaking and tooting in the grass, 
when I seen somebody scratching gravel 
up the road. It was Ed Brooks. 


He sauntered in the gate, and as Га 
thought he was a kind of unsociable feller I 
was as surprised as if it had been a talking 
horse. He was putting up a sort of bluff at 
being careless and easy, but I could tell 
by his breathing he had hot-footed it up 
over the hill, and he kept his hands moving 
like some one who’s got ten pounds of 
thinking on their minds. 

“How’s how?” says he, sitting down, 
“and, by the way, when do we get paid 
off?” - 

To-morrow,’ 
know it.” 

“That’s a fact,” he says, “so we do. It 
must take а lot of money to fill everybody's 
envelope.” 

“ Just short two thousand,” I says, won- 
dering a bit to myself. - 

“That’s a lot of stuff, isn’t it, Jim: 
Where does it come from? How do they 
send it?” he says, kind of careless. 

“ Why, they send it up from the bank at 
the Junction by the express company,” 
says I. “It comes Saturday morning on 
the first train, except once in a while it 
comes up Friday nights, and the boss 
locks it up in the safe.” 

“Friday nights!” says he sharp, putting 
his blue eyes on me. “Did you ever see 
how it looks when it comes?” 

Of course, I didn’t know much about him, 
апа he had me full of suspicion by his 
words, but I couldn’t see any use in lying 
to him. “Sure,” says І. “И comes in a 
wooden box wrapped with paper and 
sealed.” 

“The fool!” yells Ed, “the blamed 
mutt!” . 

Anybody who’d seen the look оп his 
face would know well enough he weren’t 
crazy. It was nonsense to me, but I could 
see it meant something to him, all right, 
and I jumped up. 

“Jim,” says he, “Tl put you wise to 
this business. About half-past five this 
afternoon I was coming up from the sole- 
leather room and I was walking by the 
partition that separates the office from the 
factory, and I thought Га look in and sce 
if the boss was there. There’s a knothole 
in one of the boards, see? Well, I took 
a squint, like a kid on the outside of the 
baseball grounds. Well, the boss weren’t 
there, but Grace Dolan was playing 
‘Sweet Saturday Night’ on the type-writer, 
and I see a feller pull a wooden box that 


* says I, “апа well you 
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had paper and seals on it out of the closet 
and swap it for another box just like it, 
that was sitting on the top of the iron safe, 
and then the boss comes in, and he puts the 
fake box into the safe and locks it up for the 
night. ” 

“It weren't Atwater?” I shouts. 

“Yes, Atwater,” he says, soft and looking 
around cautious. “І didn’t know whether 
there was anything doing at first. But to- 
night when I found he’d hired a team and 
driven out on the South Road, I knew һе’ 
dropped his sand. Couldn’t stand the fuss 
and brass it out. Canada—see? That’s 
why I comes up here—so’s to make sure. 
We've got to stop him.” 

“ Wait till I get my hat,” says I, with the 
excitement of the business tickling me like 
the scent of a fox tickles the backbone of a 
dog. “We'll go up and tell the boss first.” 

“You'll guess араїп!” says Brooks, 
pinching his knotty fingers into my fore- 
arm. “If you told the boss, that would put 
Atwater up against it for good and all, 
wouldn't it? What до you want to do, get 
him in the stir—the penitentiary ?” 

“Well, what do you want to do?” I an- 


swers, with my eyes popping open. “е. 
him get away?” 
“Get away!” says he scornful. “The 


thing will be known by eight o’clock to- 
morrow, and no time to leave the State, and 
that poor shrimp trying to dodge around 
the telegraph and about eighty thousand 
pair of eyes! Get away nothing! He’s 
got himself into trouble, and we’ve got to 
save him—that’s the answer.” 

“Not sos you’d notice it,” says I, 
breaking away from him. “І know what 
he’s done, he’s driven to the Junction to 
get the eleven o'clock train to-night. We 
can telegraph there to pinch him when he 
comes!” 

“ Tt’ll make a crook of him,” says Brooks, 
looking all around as if he expected some- 
body was listening. “МШ you do it my 
way, Jim?” he says. 

I give a snort and turned toward the 
door, and then I hears his voice low and 
whispering. “Jim Hands!” he says, and 
I looked around into the mouth of a gun 
shoved up under my nose and smelling of 
business. 

Brooks grins with his mouth, but there 
weren’t no grin in his blue eyes as he says: 
“Do what I say, ог ГЇ blow your head off, 
and if you play me for a sucker or holler for 


your wife, she’ll be a widow before she sees 
you. And now,” he says, “if I don’t forget, 
you’ve got a horse, a good one, too, and a 
runabout. Well, shake a leg; you and I are 
going to drive, а peacheroot of a drive!” 

ГЇЇ never forget how I hitched up, with 
him smoking cigarettes and keeping me on 
the jump with his gun waving this way and 
that. I’m no coward, but no lead pills 
for mine! І hustled the hitching up as if 
we were going to a fire. When the rig was 
ready, Brooks says, “Jump in, and keep 
your mouth shut for the sake of your 
health. Drive slow until you get past 
that pine grove.” 

“Then what?” says І. “Whatcher 
doing? Where are you going?” 

“Then,” says he, “‘you’ll get more speed 
out of that horse than you ever thought he 
had. We're going to the Junction. We’ve 
got to get there before that eleven o’clock 
train, if it kills the beast. It’s fifteen miles.” 
And, by George, as he spoke the clock on 
the town hall began striking nine! ‘Use 
the whip,” he says, and he shoved the gun 
into my neck. We were getting into a 
move all right, with the dark shadows of 
the trees skimming by, and the sweat on 
my face cooling in the wind, and the gravel 
rattling on the wheels. 

I was trying to figure out his game when 
he leaned over and began snapping his 
words into my ear. ‘I’m going to get that 
feller Atwater and bring him back here, 
and you ain’t going to pipe anybody off to 
what happened, and I ain't. Beat that 
horse!” 

“What else?” I shouts, as we turned into 
a wood road where it was so damp and 
dark you couldn’t see the front of your own 
eyes. i 

“Nothing else,” he yells. “Except if 
you sent that poor fool to the pen, it would 
be his finish. He’s scared now, I tell yer, so 
scared his hair will drop out, and I know! 
Do you hear that? I know! 

“Не? do it again,” says I, beginning to 
see what Brooks was up to. 

“Мо, he won’t. Не» a poor sucker, 
that’s all,—he aint a regular. I know 
’em,” he says, with his mouth at my ear. 
“І know ’em down to the ground, and 
when you send ’em to the pen, you’ve 
squeezed the man out of ’em, that’s what 
you’ve done. Or else you’ve sent ’em to 
a place where they’ll learn it for a trade. 
The pen’s acrook factory! Beat that horse! 
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We’ve got to make it before he gets away!” 

Wed come swooping into a stretch of 
open marshes, and Brooks pulls out his 
watch to see the time in the moonlight. 

“My God!” he says, ‘Swe may lose him 
уеї!” and for near two miles he was still, 
sitting with his head bent down, but the 
revolver still in his other hand, except 
when he’d sit up and burst out yelling at 
the horse, or when we'd pass a farm-house, 
with a dog waking up and barking out into 
our dust. I was doing some tall thinking. 

By and by he begins shouting at me 
again. “If you knew what I know, Jim 
Hands, you’d see different. Give that 
feller a chance, and he’d never do the like 
of it again. The poor devil’s cured for 
good and all. When a feller’s in the busi- 
ness, it’s different. He takes it good and 
bad as it comes, and then there's some 
mean cuss that would take а widow’s 
boots if he could get ’em without being 
pinched, and when he goes up, he de- 
serves it. 1 know those shysters well. But 
Atwater’s different. He got light-headed, 
that’s what! He ain’t small in the heart, 
and he ain’t in the business. Give him a 
show, I say.” 

“Save your wind,” says I. “It’s differ- 
ent from what I was taught, but I’m with 
you, Ed.” Не never answers, but he puts 
his gun into his pocket and says, “Give 
me those reins, Jim; we’ve got to make it.” 

Апа he never took his eyes off that horse 
until we’d come up over a rise and saw the 
stray lights pricked out of the black shad- 
ows of the town at the foot of the hill. It 
most seemed to me that he’d just hypno- 
tized that beast to go, and that luck had 
kept us out of a smash-up on the dark 
stretches. When we drove into the lights 
that still burned around the station, the 
foam stood out on the animal like cotton 
wool popping out of the insides of a stuffed 
cat. Ed pulls out his watch. It was ten 
minutes of eleven. 

We walks around the corner of the 
station, and he stops and points, saying 
nothing. And there was Nelson P. At- 
water sitting on the baggage truck in the 
shadow, all bent over with his face in his 
hands, like a kid that’s had a licking. 

I’ve seen a heap of white things done in 
my time along with the dirt, but the whitest 
thing I sometimes think I ever seen was the 
way Еа Brooks did that business. Не 
walked up behind the feller, and he put his 
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hand on his shoulder just as if he’d been 
his own boy, and he says smooth and quiet, 
“ Atwater,” and the miserable cuss jumped 
like a rabbit when you put a charge of 
shot intoit. “Steady,” says Ed. “You’ve 
been in trouble, but we’ve come to fix it all 
up, old man. Мете going back.” 

But Atwater just says, “Jail me, eh?” 
and Ed says, “No, we'll take the money 
back with us. Never you mind, old man. 
Steady; we'll fix it.” Then the bookkeeper 
reaches out quick and grabs Ed’s sleeve . 
like a kid lost in the crowd and finding its 
mother again. 

“ Go put your horse up and get another, ” 
says Ed to me sharp. “We've got to get 
a move оп. It’s all right. The stuff is in 
his bag.” 

So I did it, and when I got back, the 
train had pulled out, and you could see 
the red puffs of the engine, way off north, 
along the track. 

“Well, we're ready,” says Ed, and then 
he turns around and points. “Atwater,” 
says he, “if you were on that train, you’d 
have been counted out for good. Climb 
ia.” 

That was the way we started back, and I 
guess the journey was an education for 
N. P. Atwater. It was for me, sure. Ed 
Brooks unfolded, as I said before. I re- 
member what he said, just the way а man · 
would remember something that happened 
to himself. 

“Jim,” he says, flicking his whip when 
we'd jogged out of town, “I ain’t afraid of 
you, you'll play on top of the table. And 
so will you, Atwater; it’s your nater, even if 
уоште a galoot someways. Well, here you 
have it. The game that you tried to play 
to-day and fell over yourself uster to be my 
business. Now, there’s you, Jim; you was 
brought up along with a lot of machinery, 
but I was brought up, as a feller once says 
to me, with a jimmy іп my hands. That’s 
the difference. And here’s Atwater, with 
his education. Well, when he was study- 
ing figures and the like of that, I was study- 
ing time locks, see? Did you ever hear of 
a feller named Bert Bangs?” he says. 

I hadn’t, and I said so, and it seemed 
to disappoint Ed a lot. “Well, anyhow,” 
he says, “ Bert Bangs and me was the same 
feller. That was when I did the Fourth 
National job in Springfield in ’eighty-five. 
Times is different now. The banks have 
got the bulge on us. But I was no slob at 
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my trade when things were doing. And 
let me tell you another thing, Pve always 
been on the level. Nobody ever depended 
on me and got left, you betcher life on 
that.” 

When he says that, Atwater gives a kind 
of shiver, kind of like somebody had 
trickled ice-water down his neck. But Ed 
Brooks never noticed it; he looks at his 
watch and starts the horse up. 

“Апа ГЇЇ tell you why I put you wise to 
this,” he says. “It’s because I’ve done my 
share of time, and I know what it means to 
go up to the pen. It makes a feller about 
three hundred years old to serve a fiver. It 
aches like the rheumatism. But I never 
went up for doing anything dirty. It was 
a part of my trade—see? So I wouldn’t 
squeal. But there are two other kinds— 
the mean guy who always deserves twice 
what he gets, and the feller who has an 
off-day like Atwater here. Them last 
always do it for a woman or for their chil- 
dren—see? I’ve done the lock-step with 
plenty of ’em, and know what I’m giving 
you. And when that kind of a feller does 
it, they always get landed, because they are 
dopes at the game. It’s their finish—it 
cuts the man out of ’em. That’s why I 
came after you, Atwater, you poor lobster. 
You’d have gone up to Parker’s Falls on 
that train and waited for the next train in 
the morning, and then along about Sher- 
burn Center a feller would have patted you 
on the back and said: ‘Atwater, they’re 
telegraphing for you,’ and you’d have seen 


stars just as if hed have hit you on the ` 


head with a hammer, and then you’d say, 
‘Youve made a mistake, my name is 
Carpenter,’ and the other feller would 
give you the laugh and say, ‘What’s in 
aname?’ That’s what they all spring on 
you.” He tipped me the wink, and the 
poor bookkeeper beside me was gulping 
like a feller that’s swallowed ammonia. 
Then Ed puts his left hand on Atwater’s 
sleeve and says, “Cut out the sentiment, 
and don’t ever fool with the thing again till 
you’ve learned the business and learned it 
good. And even then they’ve got you 
dead to rights. The best crook I ever saw 
was a three-minute horse trying to do a 
two-ten gait. I’ve thrown up the sponge— 
they gave me cards and spades and beat 
me to a knock-out. I’ve tried the straight 
game for two years now. Гуе had my 
reasons, and they ain’t any reform notions, 


either! What do you think Гуе found out, 
what? Well, it’s the easiest way to get 
the cash—getting your twenty-five рег 
week steady. It’s more money in the long 
run, and you don’t have to bet your own 
skin on the turn of the wheel—see?” 

Well, when he’d finished that song and 
dance, I was tied up for fair. It weren’t 
nothing Га ever heard before—a crook 
talking just as if he was as honest as any of 
us, and just as if being a crook was like 
being a plumber or a doctor. I guess I 
thought about it pretty steady for near an 
hour. It weren’t till I heard Ed say, 
“Well, here’s home,” that I looks up and 
sees the face of the old town clock above 
the trees like the moon on a stick. It was 
half-past one. 

“ Atwater,” says Ed, “ Pve been figuring 
this thing out. Wake up!” he says. “Do 
you know the combination of that safe?” 

“No,” says Atwater soft, like а man 
tells bad news. 

“I thought not,” says Ed. “But it’s 
lucky you didn’t break open that express 
package, old man. What kind of a safe 
is it?” 

The bookkeeper whispers something as 
if he was afraid to talk out loud. 

“It is!” says Ed. “That old thing? 
Then it’s a cinch. People who keep their 
stuff in a safe like that ought to be arrested. 
Get out your package. We'll drive down 
to the factory.” 

“Jerry Dolan, the watchman, is there,” 
says I, nervous, “what are you going to 
do, Ed?” 

“Use your key to the factory, Jim,” he 
answers. “Atwater can go up-stairs and 
jolly up Dolan that we’ve been out for a 
drive and dropped in to see him, and hold 
him there till I can turn this trick.” 

I didn’t feel very smooth about it, but I 
nodded, and we drove down the road to 
the fattory, big and black over the river 
that was so still you could see the stars 
shining in it. The watchman’s light was 
moving up-stairs in the  stitching-room, 
and Ed says, “Atwater, you’re a poor 
specimen to play the part just now, but 
you’ve got to go up and keep Dolan off 
with some kind of a jolly. Get busy, or 
he’ll be down here!” and he opens the 
door with my key. 

“Now, Jim,” says he, catching the edge 
of my coat, “it’s up tous!” And upon my 
word, he was all shaking, like a dog that 
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sees a cat out the window. He drops 
down in the moonlight in front of the safé 
on his knees and jams his ear up against 
the combination, turning it back and forth. 
All of a sudden he stops and says, “ Chicka- 
bing! sameold noise; sounds like old times,” 
and a second later he says, “ Chubuck!” 
or something like that, and it sounded like a 
couple of magic words. “That’s the talk, 


I’ve done this before to get something out, 
but I never thought I’d come to doing it to 
put something back.” 

“It’s the slickest thing I ever seen !” I says. 

“Backup!” says Ed. “That ain’t noth- 
ing for me, Jim. Here’s Atwater. Shake 
yourself.” : 

We slid out the door, and Ed reached for 
the package I had in my hands—the pack- 


~ 


Jams his ear up against the combination 


‘Chickabing—Chubuck,’”sayshe. “That’s 
what you listen for,” and my eyes nearly 
flew out when I seen the door open. 

“Take that,” says he, handing me the 
fake package in the safe, and in a second 
more the door was shut and locked again 
and the real box inside. 

“That kind of a safe was out of date in 
eighteen-fifty,” he says, getting up, “but 
the thing that has me woozy is that 


age that was full of rags and scrap-iron, 
and he gives it a fling over the bushes into 
the river. It hit the water with a slap, 
and the night was so still we could hear 
the bubbles come up. 

“There, Atwater,” says he, “that fixes 
you all right. Don’t you ever be a slob 
again, and don’t make any mistake by not 
showing up to-morrow,” and he shook him 
by the hand. ‘“ Good-night,” he says. 


AN OSTRACIZED RACE IN FERMENT 


STORY OF THE CONFLICT OF NEGRO PARTIES AND NEGRO 
LEADERS OVER METHODS OF DEALING WITH 
THEIR OWN PROBLEM 


BY RAY STANNARD BAKER 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS 


NE of the things that has 
interested me most of all 
in studying Negro com- 
munities, especially in the 
North, has been to find 
them so torn by cliques 
and divided by such wide 

differences of opinion. 

No other element of our population pre- 
sents a similar condition; the Italians, the 
Jews, the Germans and especially the 
Chinese and Japanese are held together not 
only by a different language, but by in- 
grained and ancient national habits. They 
group themselves naturally. But the Negro 
is an American in language and customs; 
he knows no other traditions and he has no 
other conscious history; a large proportion, 
indeed, possess varying degrees of white 
American blood (restless blood!); and yet 
the Negro is not accepted as an American. 
Instead of losing himself gradually in the 
dominant race, as the Germans, Irish and 
Italians are doing, adding those traits or 
qualities with which Time fashions and 
modifies this human mosaic called the 
American nation, the Negro is set apart as 
a peculiar people. 

With every Negro, then, an essential 
question is: “ How shall I meet this attempt 
to put me off by myself?” 

That question in one form or another— 
politically, industrially, socially—is being 
met daily, almost hourly, by every Negro in 
this country.. It colors his very life. 

“You don’t know, and you can’t know,” 
a Negro said to me, “what it is to be a 
Problem, to understand that every one is 
watching you and studying you, to have 
your mind constantly on your own actions. 
It has made us think and talk about our- 
selves more than other people do. It has 
made us self-conscious and sensitive.” 
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It is scarcely surprising, then, that upon 
such a vital question there should be wide 
differences of opinion among Negroes. As 
a matter of fact, there are almost innumer- 
able points of view and suggested modes of 
conduct, but they all group themselves into 
two great parties which are growing more 
distinct in outline and purpose every day. 
Both parties exist in every part of the coun- 
try, but it is in the North that the strug- 
gle between them is most evident. I have 
found a sharper feeling and a bitterer dis- 
cussion of race relationships among the 
Negroes of the North than among those of 
the South. If you want to hear the race 
question discussed with fire and fervor, go fo 
Boston! 

For two hundred and fifty уеагѕ the Ne- 
gro had no thought, no leadership, no par- 
ties; then suddenly he was set free, апа be- 
came, so far as law could make him, an 
integral and indistinguishable part of the 
American people. But it was only in a few 
places in the North and among compara- 
tively few individuals that he ever ap- 
proximately reached the position of a free 
citizen, that he ever really enjoyed the 
rights granted to him under the law. 
In the South he was never free politically, 
socially and industrially, in the sense 
that the white man is free, and is not so 
to-day. 

But in Boston, and in other Northern 
cities in lesser degree, a group of Negroes 
reached essentially equal citizenship. A 
few families trace their lineage back to the 
very beginnings of civilization in this coun- 
try, the ancestors of some were never slaves, 
others were freemen long before the war, a 
few had revolutionary war records of which 
their descendants are intensely and justly 
proud. Some of the families have far more 
white blood than black; though the census 
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“ When the question came to him: 


“‘ What shall the Negro do about discrimination ?? his answer was the 
exact reverse of Washington’s: it was the voice of Massachusetts : 
“Ро not submit! agitate, object, fight.” 


shows that only about forty per cent. of 
the Negroes of Boston are Mulattoes, the 
real proportion is undoubtedly very much 
higher. 

In abolition times these Negroes were 
much regarded. Many of them attained 
and kept a certain real position among the 
whites; they were even accorded unusual 
opportunities and favors. They found such 


a place as an educated Negro might find 
to-day (or at least as he found a few years 
ago) in Germany. In some instances they 
became wealthy. At a time when the North 
was passionately concerned in the abolition 
of slavery the color of his skin sometimes 
gave the Negro special advantages, even 
honors. 

* For years after the war this condition 
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continued; then a stream of immigration 
of Southern Negroes began to appear, at 
first a mere rivulet, but latterly increasing 
in volume, until to-day all of our Northern 
cities ‘have swarming colored colonies. 
Owing to the increase of the Negro popula- 


tion and for other causes which I have 


already men- 
tioned, sen- 
timent in the 
North toward 
the Negro has 
been undergo- 
ing a swift 
change. 


How Color 
Lines are 
Drawn 


Now the 
tragedy of the 
Negro is the 
color of his 
skin: heis 
easily recogniz- 
able. The hu- 
тап tendency 
is to class 
people to- 
gether by out- 
ward appear- 
ances. When 
the line began 
to be drawn it 
was drawn not 
alone against 
the unworthy 
Negro, but 
against the 
Negro. It was 
not so much 
drawn by the 
highly intelli- 
gent white man 
as by the white 
man. And the 
white man 
alone has not 
drawn it, but 
the Negroes 
themselves are drawing it—and more and 
more every day. So we draw the line in 
this country against the Chinese, the Jap- 
anese, and in some measure against the 
Jews (and they help to draw it). So we 
speak with disparagement of “ dagoes” and 


sachusetls regiment.” 


WILLIAM MONROE TROTTER 
EDITOR OF THE BOSTON GUARDIAN 


“Mr. Trotter is a Mulatto who was graduated with 
high honors from Harvard. 
is active with him in his work, has so little Negro 
blood that she would ordinarily pass for white. 

His father was a lieutenant in Col. Hallowell’s Mas- 
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“square heads.” Right or wrong, these 
lines, in our present state of civilization, are 
drawn. They are here; they must be noted 
and dealt with. 

What was the result? The Northern 
Negro who has been enjoying the free life 
of Boston and Philadelphia has protested 
passionately 
against the 
drawing of a 
color line: he 
wishes to be 
looked upon, 
and not at all 
unnaturally, 
for he pos- 
sesses human 
ambitions and 
desires, solely 
for his worth 
as a man, not 
as a Negro. 

In Philadel- 
phia I heard 
of the old Phil- 
adelphia Ne- 
groes, in In- 
dianapolis o f 
the old Indian- 
apolis families, 
in Boston a 
sharp distinc- 
tion was drawn 
between the 
“Boston Ne- 
gro” and the 


recent South- 
ern importa- 
tion. Even in 


Chicago, where 
there is noth- 
ing old, I found 
the same spirit. 

In short, it 
is the protest 
against separa- 
tion, against 
being deprived 
of the advan- 
tages and op- 
portunities of a 
free life. In the South the most intelligent 
and best educated Negroes are, generally 
speaking, the leaders of their race, but in 
Northern cities some of the ablest Negroes: 
will have nothing to do with the masses of 
their own people or with racial movements; 
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they hold themselves aloof, asserting that 
there is no color line, and if there is, there 
` should not be. Their associations and 
their business are largely with white people 
and they cling passionately to the fuller life. 

“When I am sick,” one of them said to 
me, “I don’t go to a Negro doctor, but to 
a doctor. Color has nothing to do with it.” 

In the South the same general setting 
apart of Negroes as Negroes is going on, of 
course, on an immeasurably wider scale. 
By disfranchisement they are being sepa- 
rated politically, the Jim Crow laws set them 
apart socially and physically, the hostility of 
white labor in some callings pushes them 
aside in the industrial activities. But the 
South presents no such striking contrasts as 
the North, because no Southern Negroes 
were ever really accorded a high degree of 
citizenship. 


Two Great Negro Parties 
Now, the Negroes of the country are 
meeting the growing discrimination against 
them in two ways, out of which have grown 
the two great parties to which I have re- 
ferred. One party has sprung, naturally, 
from the thought of the Northern Negro 
and is a product of the freedom which the 
Northern Negro has enjoyed; although, of 
course, it finds many followers in the South. 
The other is the natural product of the 
far different conditions in the South, where 
the Negro cannot speak his mind, where he 
has never realized any large degree of free 
citizenship. Both are led by able men, and 
both are backed by newspapers and maga- 
zines. It has come, indeed, to the point 
where most Negroes of any intelligence at all 
have taken their place on one side or the other. 
The second-named party, which may 
best, perhaps, be considered first, is made 
up of the great mass of the colored people 
both South and North; its undisputed 
leader is Booker T. Washington. 


The Rise of Booker T. Washington 


Nothing has been more remarkable in the 
recent history of the Negro than Washing- 
ton’s rise to influence asa leader, and the 
spread of his ideals of education and pro- 
gress. It is noteworthy that he was born in 
the South, a slave, that he knew intimately 
the common struggling life of his people and 
the attitude of the white race toward them. 


He worked his way to education in Southern 
schools and was graduated at Hampton—a 
story which he tells best himself in his book, 
“Up From Slavery.” He was and is South- 
ern in feeling and point of view. When he 
began to think how he could best help his 
people the same question came to him that 
comes to every Negro: 

“ What shall we do about this discrimina- 
tion and separation?” 

And his was the type of character which 
answered, “ Make the best of it; ov ercome 
it with self-development.”’ 

The very essence of his doctrine is this: 

“ Get yourself right, and the world will be 
all right.” 

His whole work and his life have said to 
the white man: 

“ You’ve set us apart. You don’t want 
us. All right; we'll be apart. We can suc- 
ceed as Negroes.” 

It is the doctrine of the opportunist and 
optimist: peculiarly, indeed, the doctrine of 
the man of the soil, who has come un fight- 
ing, dealing with the world, not as he would 
like to have it, but as it overtakes him. 
Many great leaders have been like that: 
Lincoln was one. They have the simplic- 
ity and patience of the soil, and the immense 
courage and faith. To prevent being 
crushed by circumstances they develop 
humor; they laugh off their troubles. Wash- 
ington has all of these qualities of the com- 
mon life: he possesses in high degree what 
some one has called “ great commonness.” 
And finally he has a simple faith in human- 
ity, and in the just purposes of the Creator 
of humanity. 

Being a hopeful opportunist, Washington 
takes the Negro as he finds him, often ignor- 
ant, weak, timid, surrounded by hostile 
forces, and tells him to go to work at any- 
thing, anywhere, but go to work, learn how 
to work better, save money, have a better 
home, raise a better family. 

What Washington Teaches the Negro 

The central idea of his doctrine, indeed, 
is work. He teaches that if the Negro wins 
by real worth a strong economic position in 
the country, other rights and privileges will 
come to him naturally. He should get his 
rights, not by gift of the white man, but by 
earning them himself. 


“I noticed,” he says, “when I first went 


to Tuskegee to start the Tuskegee Normal 
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“T have not said much thus jar in these articles about Booker Т. Washington, but as І have 

been travelling over this country, South and North, studying Negro communities, І have 

found the mark of him everywhere in happier human lives. Wherever I found a prosperous 

Negro enterprise, a thriving business place, a good home, there I was almost sure to jind 

Booker T. Washington’s picture over the fireplace or a little framed motto expressing his 
gospel of work and service.” 
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and Industrial Institute, that some of the 
- white people about there rather looked 
doubtfully at me. I thought I could get 
their influence by telling them how much 
algebra and history and science and all 
those things I had in my head, but they 
treated me about the same as they did be- 
fore. They didn’t seem to care about the 
algebra, history and science that were in 
my head only. Those people never even 
began to have confidence in me until we 
commenced to build a large three-story 
brick building; and then another and 
another, until now we have eighty-six 
buildings which have been erected largely 
by the labor of our students, and to-day 
we have the respect and confidence of all 
the white people in that section. 

“There is an unmistakable influence 
that comes over a white man when he sees 
a black man living in a two-story brick 
house that has been paid for.” 

In another place he has given his ideas of 
what education should be: 

“How I wish that, from the most cultured 
and highly endowed university in the great 
North to the humblest log cabin school- 
house in Alabama, we could burn, as it 
were, into the hearts and heads of all that 
usefulness, that service to our brother is the 
supreme end of education.” 

It is, indeed, to the teaching of service in 
the highest sense that Washington’s life has 
been devoted. While he urges every Negro 
to reach as high a place as he can, he be- 
lieves that the great masses of the Negroes 
are best fitted to-day for manual labor: his 
doctrine is that they should be taught to do 
that labor better: that when the foundations 
have been laid in sound industry and in 
business enterprise, the higher callings and 
honors will come of themselves. 

His emphasis is rather upon duties than 
upon rights. He does not advise the Negro 
tosurrender a single right: on the other hand, 
he urges his people to use fully every right 
they have or can get—for example, to vote 
wherever possible, and vote thoughtfully. 
But he believes that some of the rights given 
the Negro have been lost because the Negro 
had neither the wisdom nor the strength to 
use them properly. 


Washingtons Influence on his People 


I have not said much thus far in these 
articles about Booker T. Washington, but 


as I have been travelling over this country, 
South and North, studying Negro communi- 
ties, I have found the mark of him every- 
where in happier human lives. Wherever 
I found a prosperous Negro enterprise, a 
thriving business place, a good home, there 
I was almost sure to find Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s picture over the fireplace or a little 
framed motto expressing his gospel of 
work and service. I have heard bitter 
things said about Mr. Washington by both 
colored people and white. I have waited 
and investigated many of these stories, and 
I am telling here what I have seen and 
known of his influence among thousands of 
common, struggling human beings. Many 
highly educated Negroes, especially in the 
North, dislike him and oppose him, but he . 
has brought new hope and given new cour- 
age to the masses of his race. He has given 
them a working plan of life. And is there 
a higher test of usefulness? Measured by 
any standard, white or black, Washington 
must be regarded to-day as one of the great 
men of this country: and in the future he will 
be so honored. 


Dr. DuBois and the Negro 


The party led by Washington is made 
up of the masses of the common people; 
the radical party, on the other hand, 
represents what may be called the intellec- 
tuals. The leading exponent of its point of 
view is unquestionably Professor W. E. B. 
DuBois of Atlanta University—though, like 
all minority parties, it is torn with dis- 
sension and discontent.. Dr. DuBois was 
born in Massachusetts of a family that had 
no history of Southern slavery. He has а 
large intermixture of white blood. Broadly 
educated at Harvard and in the universities 
of Germany, he is to-day one of the able 
sociologists of this country. His economic 
studies of the Negro made for the United 
States Government and for the Atlanta Uni- 
versity conference (which he organized) are 
works of sound scholarship and furnish the 
student with the best single source of ac- 
curate information regarding the Negro at 
present obtainable in this country. And no 
book gives a deeper insight into the inner 
life of the Negro, his struggles and his as- 
pirations, than “The Souls of Black Folk.” 

Dr. DuBois has the temperament of the 
scholar and idealist—critical, sensitive, un- 
humorous, impatient, often covering its 
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deep feeling with sarcasm and cynicism. 
When the question came to him: 

“What shall the Negro do about dis- 
crimination?” his answer was the exact re- 
verse of Washington’s: it was the voice of 
Massachusetts: 

“Do not submit! agitate, object, fight.” 

Where Washington reaches the hearts of 
his people, DuBois appeals to their heads. 
DuBois is not a leader of men, as Wash- 
ington is: he is rather a promulgator of 
ideas. While Washington is building a 
great educational institution and organizing 
the practical activities of the race, DuBois 
is the lonely critic holding up distant ideals. 
Where Washington cultivates friendly 
human relationships with the white people 
among whom the lot of the Negro is cast, 
DuBois, sensitive to rebuffs, draws more 
and more away from white people. 


A Negro Declaration of Independence 


Several years ago DuBois organized the 
Niagara movement for the purpose of pro- 
testing against the drawing of the color 
line. It is important, not so much for the 
extent of its membership, which is small, but 
because it represents, genuinely, a more or 
less prevalent point of view among many 
colored people. 

Its declaration of principles says: 

“ We refuse to allow the impression to re- 
main that the Negro-American assents to 
inferiority, is submissive under oppression 
and apologetic before insults. Through 
helplessness we may submit, but the voice of 
protest of ten million Americans must never 
cease to assail the ears of their fellows, so 
long as America is unjust. 

“Any discrimination based simply on 
race or color is barbarous, we care not how 
hallowed it be by custom, expediency, or 
prejudice. Differences made on account 
of ignorance, immorality, or disease are 
legitimate methods of fighting evil, and 
against them we have no word of protest, 
but discriminations based simply and solely 
on physical peculiarities, place of birth, 
color of skin, are relics of that unreasoning 
human savagery of which the world is and 
ought to be thoroughly ashamed.” 

The object of the movement is to protest 
against disfranchisement and Jim Crow 
laws and to demand equal rights of educa- 
tion, equal civil rights, equal economic op- 
portunities, and justice inthe courts. Tak- 
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ing the ballot from the Negro they declare 
to be only a step to economic slavery; that it ` 
leaves the Negro defenseless before his com- 
petitor—that the disfranchisement laws in 
the South are being followed by all manner 
of other discriminations which interfere with 
the progress of the Negro. 

“Persistent manly agitation is the way 
to liberty,” says the Declaration, “and to- 
ward this goal the Niagara movement has 
started.” 

The annual meeting of the movement 
was held last August in Boston, the chief 
gathering being in Faneuil Hall. Every 
reference in the speeches to Garrison, 
Phillips, and Sumner was cheered to the 
echo. “It seemed,” said one newspaper 
report, “like a revival of the old spirit of 
abolitionism—with the white man left out.” 

Several organizations in the country like 


‘the New England Suffrage League, the 


Equal Rights League of Georgia and others, 
take much the same position as the Niagara 
movement. 

The party led by Dr. DuBois is, in short, 
a party of protest which endeavors to pre- 
vent Negro separation and discrimination 
against Negroes by agitation and political 
influence. 


Two Negro Parties Compared 


These two points of view, of course, are 
not peculiar to Negroes; they divide all hu- 
man thought. The opportunist and opti- 
mist on theone hand does his great work with 
the world as he finds it: he is resourceful, 
constructive, familiar. On the other hand, 
the idealist, the agitator, who is also a pes- 
simist, performs the function of the critic, 
he sees the world as it should be and cries 
out to have it instantly changed. 

Thus with these two great Negro parties. 
Each is working for essentially the same end 
—better conditions of life for the Negro— 
each contains brave and honest men, and 
each is sure, humanly enough, that the 
other side is not only wrong, but venially 
wrong, whereas both parties are needed and 
both perform a useful function. 

The chief, and at present almost the 
only, newspaper exponent of the radical 
Negro point of view is the Boston Guard- 
ian, published by William Monroe Trotter. 
Mr. Trotter is a Mulatto who was gradu- 
ated a few years ago with high honors from 
Harvard. His wife, who is active with him 
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in his work, has so little Negro blood that 
she would ordinarily pass for white. Mr. 
Trotter’s father fought in the Civil War and 
rose to be a lieutenant in Col. Hallowell’s 
Massachusetts regiment. He was one of 
the leaders of the Negro soldiers who re- 
fused to accept $8 a month as servants 
when white soldiers received $13. He ar- 
gued that if a Negro soldier stood up and 
stopped a bullet, he was as valuable to the 
country as the white soldier. Though his 
family suffered, he served without pay 
rather than accept the money. It was 
the uncompromising spirit of Garrison and 
Phillips. 


A Negro Newspaper of Agitation 


The Guardian is as violent and bitter 
in some of its denunciations as the most 
reactionary white paper in the South. 
It would have the North take up arms 
again and punish the South for its posi- 
tion on the Negro question! It breathes 
the spirit of prejudice. Reading it some- 
times, I am reminded of Senator Tillman’s 
speeches. It answers the white publicity 
‘given in the South to black crime against 


white women by long accounts of similar ` 


crimes of white men. One of its chief points 
of conflict is the position of President 
Roosevelt regarding the Brownsville riot 
and the discharge of Negro soldiers: the at- 
tack on Roosevelt is unceasing, and in this 
viewpoint, at least, it is supported un- 
doubtedly by no small proportion of the 
Negroes of the country. Another leading 
activity is its fight on Booker T. Washing- 
ton and his work. Denouncing Washing- 
ton as a “notorious and incorrigible Jim 
Crowist,” it says that he “dares to assert 
that the best way to get rights is not to op- 
pose their being taken away, but to get 
money.” Two or three years ago, when Mr. 
Washington went to Boston to address a 
colored audience in Zion Church, Mr. Trot- 
ter and his friends scattered cayenne pepper 
on the rostrum and created g disturbance 
which broke up the meeting. Mr. Trotter 
went to jail for the offense. From the 
Guardian of September 2 I cut part of the 
leading editorial which will show its atti- 
tude: \ 


“ PROPHET OF SLAVERY AND TRAITOR TO PACE.” 


“As another mark of the treacherous char- 
acter of Booker Washington in matters con- 


cerning the race, come his discordant notes 
in support of Secy. Taft for President of 
the United States in spite of the fact that 
every Negro organization of any note devoted 
to the cause of equal rights and justice have 
condemned President Roosevelt for his un- 
pardonable treatment of the soldiers of the 
25th infantry, U. S. A., and Secy. Taft for 
his duplicity, and declared their determina- 
tion to seek the defeat of either if nominated 
for the office of President of these United 
States, or any one named by them for said 
office. Booker Washington, ever concerned 
for his own selfish ambitions, indifferent. to 
the cries of the race so long as he wins the 
approval of white men who do not believe in 
the Negro, defies the absolutely unanimous 
call of all factions of the race for Foraker. 
Leader of the self-seekers, he has persistently, 
but thank heaven unsuccessfully, sought to 
entangle the whole race in the meshes of sub- 
ordination. Knowing the race could only be 
saved by fighting cowardice, we have just as 
persistently resisted every attempt he has 
made to plant his white flag on the domains 
of equal manhood rights and our efforts have 
been rewarded by the universal denunciation 
of his doctrines of submission and his utter 
elimination as a possible leader of his race.” 
Generally speaking, the radical party has 
fought every movement of any sort that 
tends to draw a color line. ' 


Boston Hotel for Colored People 


One of the enterprises of Boston which 
interested me deeply was a Negro hotel, the 
Astor House, which is operated by Negroes 
for Negro guests. It has 200 rooms, with a 
telephone in each room, a restaurant, and 
other accommodations. It struck me that 
it was a good example of Negro self-help 
that Negroes should be proud of. But 
upon mentioning it to a colored man I met I 
found that he was violently opposed to it. 

“Why hotels for colored men ?” he asked. 
“I believe in hotels for men. The colored 
man must not draw the line himself if he 
doesn’t want the white man to do it. He 
must demand and insist constantly upon his 
rights as an American citizen.” 

І found in Boston and in other Northern 
cities many Negroes who took this position. 
A white woman, who sought to establish a 
help and rescue mission for colored girls 
similar to those conducted for the Jews, 
Italians, and other nationalities in other 
cities, was violently opposed, on the ground 
that it set up a precedent for discrimina- 
tion. In the same way separate settlement 
work (though there is a separate settlement 
for Jews in Boston) and the proposed sepa- 
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rate Ү. М. С. A. have met with strong pro- 
tests. Everything that tends to set the 
Negro off as a Negro, whether the white 
man does it or the Negro does it, is bitterly 
opposed by this party of colored people. 
They fought the Jamestown Exposition 
because it had a Negro Building, which 
they called the “Jim Crow Annex,” 
and they fought the National Christian 
Endeavor Convention because the leaders 
could not assure Negro delegates exactly 
equal facilities in the hotels and restau- 
rants. Of course the denunciation of the 
white South is continuous апа bitter. 
It is noteworthy, however, that even the 
leaders of the movement not only recognize 
and conduct separate newspapers, and ask 
Negroes to support them, but that they urge 
Negroes to stand together politically. 


Boston Negroes Seen by a New York 
Negro Newspaper 


But the large proportion of colored news- 
papers in the country, the strongest and 
ablest of which is perhaps the New York 
Age, are supporters of Washington and his 
ideals. The Boston correspondent of the 
Age said recently: 


“Tt is unfortunate in Boston that we have 
a hall which we can get free of charge: we 
refer to Faneuil Hall. They work Faneuil 
Hall for all it is worth. Scarcely a month 
ever passes by that does not see a crowd of 
Afro-Americans in. Faneuil Hall throwing up 
their hats, yelling and going into hysterics 
over some subject usually relating to some- 
body a thousand miles away, never in relation 
to conditions right at home. The better ele- 
ment of Negroes and the majority of our 
white friends in this city have become dis- 
gusted over the policy that is being pursued 
and has been pursued for several months in 
Boston. Your correspondent can give you no 
better evidence of the disgust than to state 
that a few days ago there was one of these 
hysterical meetings held in Faneuil Hall and 
our people yelled and cried and agitated for 
two hours and more. The next day not one 
of the leading papers, such as The Herald 
and The Transcript, had a single line con- 
cerning this meeting. A few years ago had 
a mecting been held in Faneuil Hall under 
the leadership of safe and conservative Afro- 
Americans, both of these newspapers and 
papers of similar character would have de- 
voted from two to three columns to a discus- 
sion of it. Now, in Boston, they let such 
mectings completely alone. 

“If there ever was a place where the Negro 
seems to have more freedom than he seems 
to know what to do with, it is in this city.” 
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In spite of the agitation against draw- 
ing the color line by the radical party, 
however, the separation is still going 
on. And it is not merely the demand 
of the white man that the Negro step 
aside by himself, for the Negro himself is 
drawing the color line, and drawing it with 
as much enthusiasm as the white man. A 
genuine race-spirit or race-consciousness is 
developing. Negroes are meeting preju- 
dice with self-development. 

It is a significant thing to find that many 
Negroes who a few years ago called them- 
selves “Afro-Americans,” or “Colored Amer- 
icans,” and who winced at the name Negro, 
now use Negro as the race name with pride. 
While in Indianapolis I went to a Negro 
church to hear a speech by W. T. Vernon, 
one of the leading colored men of the coun- 
try, who was appointed Register of the 
United States Treasury by President Roose- 
velt. On the walls of the church hung the 
pictures of colored men who had accom- 
plished something for their race, and the 
essence of the speaker’s address was an ap- 
peal to racial pride and the demand that 
the race stand up for itself, encourage Negro 
business and patronize Negro industry. All 


` of which, surely, is significant. 


How Negroes Themselves Draw the 
Color Line 


The pressure for separation among the 
Negroes themselves is growing rapidly 
stronger. Where there are mixed schools 
in the North there is often pressure by Ne- 
groes for separate schools. The Philadel- 
phia Courant, a Negro newspaper, in ob- 
jecting to this new feeling, says: 

“Public sentiment, so far as the white 
people are concerned, does not object to 
the mixed school system in vogue in our 
city half as much as the Afro-American peo- 
ple seem to be doing themselves. We find 
them the chief objectors.” 

One reason why the South to-day has a 
better development of Negro enterprise, 
one reason why Booker T. Washington be- 
lieves that the South is a better place for the 
Negrothan the North, and advises him to re- 
main there, is this more advanced racial spirit. 
Prejudice there, being sharper, has forced 
the Negro back upon his own resources. 

Dr. Frissell of Hampton is always talk- 
ing to his students of the “ advantages of 
disadvantages.” 
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I was much struck with the remark of a 
Negro business man I met in Indianapolis: 

“The trouble here is,” he said, “that 
there is not enough poe against us.” 

“How is that?” I inquired. . 

“Well, you see we are still clinging too 
much to the skirts of the white man. When 
you hate us more it will drive us together 
and make us support colored enterprises.” 

When in Chicago I heard of an interesting 
illustration of this idea. With the in- 
creasing number of Negro students preju- 
dice has increased in the Chicago medical 
schools, until recently some of them have, 
by agreement, been closed to colored gradu- 
ate students. Concerning this condition, 
the Chicago Conservator,a Negro newspaper, 
says: “ Тһе cause of this extraordinary ап- 
nouncement is that the Southern students 
object to the presence of Negroes in the 
classes. Now it is up to the Negro doctors 
of the country to meet this insult by estab- 
_ lishing a post-graduate school of their own. 
They can do it if they have the manhood, 
self-respect, and push. Let Doctors Hall, 
Williams, Boyd and others get busy.” 

To this the New York Age adds: 

“Yes; let us have a school of that sort of 
our own.” 

And this is no idle suggestion. Few 
people have any conception of the growing 
progress of Negroes in the medical profes- 
sion. Last August the Colored National 
Medical Association held its ninth annual 
session at Baltimore. Over three hundred 
delegates and members were in attendance 
from thirty different states. Graduates 
were there not only from Harvard, Yale, and 
other white colleges, but from colored medi- 
cal schools like Meharry and Howard Uni- 
versity. Negro hospitals have been opened 
and are well supported in several cities. 


National Negro Business League 


All over the country the Negro is organ- 
ized in Business Leagues and these Leagues 
have formed a National Business League 
which met last August in Topeka, Kansas. 
I can do no better in interpreting the spirit 
of this work, which is indeed the practical 
spirit of the Southern party, than in quoting 
briefly from the address of Booker Т. Wash- 
ington, who is the president of the League: 

“Despite much talk, the Negro is not dis- 


couraged, but is going forward. The race 
owns to-day an acreage equal to the com- 


bined acreage of Holland and Belgium. The 
Negro owns more land, more houses, more 
stores, more banks, than has ever been true 
in his history. We are learning that no race 
can occupy a soil unless it gets as much out 
of it as any other race gets out of it. Soil, 
sunshine, rain and the laws of trade have no 
regard for race or color. We are learning 
that we must be builders if we would suc- 
ceed. As we learn this lesson we shall find 
help at the South and at the North. We must 
not be content to be tolerated in communi- 
ties, we must make ourselves needed. The 
law that governs the universe knows no race 
or color. The force of nature will respond 
as readily to the hand of the Chinaman, the 
Italian or the Negro as to any other race. 
Man may discriminate, but nature and the 
laws that control the affairs of men will not 
and cannot. Nature does not hide her wealth 
from a black hand.” 

All along the line one finds this spirit of 
hopeful progress. A vivid picture of con- 
ditions, showing frankly both the weakness 
and strength of the Negro, is given by a 
colored correspondent of the Indianapolis 
Freeman. He begins hy telling of the or- 
ganization at Carbondale, Illinois, of a 
joint stock company composed of thirty- 
nine colored men to operate a dry goods 
store. The correspondent writes: 

“The question is, ‘ Will the colored peo- 
ple support this enterprise with their pat- 
ronage?’ It is a general cry all over the 
country that colored people pass by the 
doors of our merchants and trade with any 
other concerns—Jews, Dagoes, Polacks, 
and what not. This is a very unfortunate 
fact which stands before us as a living 
shame. The very people who preach 
‘race union, race support, race enterprise,’ 
are often the first to pass our own mercan- 
tile establishments by. The only places 
where colored men can prosper in business 
are where our people are driven out of other 
people’s places of business and actually 
forced to patronize our own. A certain 
cigar manufacturer in St. Louis, a first-class 
business man, putting out the very best 
classes of cigars, said, а few days ago, that 
some of the hardest work he ever did was 
to get a few of our own dealers to handle his 
goods. If but one-third of the stores and 
stands that sell cigars and tobacco in St. 
Louis alone would buy their goods of him 
he could in a few more years employ one or 
two dozen more men and women in his fac- 
tory. A dry goods company in the same 
city is suffering from the same trouble. Our 
people will condescend to look in, but more 
often their purchases are made at a neigh- 
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boring Jew store. There are also in that 
neighborhood several first-class, up-to-date, 
clean and tasty-looking colored restaurants: 
but twice as many Negroes take their meals 
at the cheap-John, filthy, fourth-class chop 
counters run by other people near by. But, 
after all, my people are doing better in these 
matters than they did some time past. It 
was a most pleasant surprise to learn, the 
other day, that the colored undertakers in 
St. Louis do every dollar’s worth of business 
for our people in that line. This informa- 
tion was given by a reliable white undertaker 
and substantiated by the colored under- 
takers. The white man was asked what 
he thought of it. He said he thought it 
was a remarkable illustration of the loyalty 
of the Negro to his own people and that 
they should be commended for it. And 
then there are two sides to every question. 
It is too often true that our people run their 
business on a low order—noisy, uncleanly, 
questionable, dive-like concerns—therefore 
do not deserve the patronage of decent peo- 
ple. Too many of our men do not know 
anything about business. They don’t be- 
lieve in investing their money in advertis- 
ing their business in good first-class periodi- 
cals. We must not expect everybody to 
know where we are or what we have to sell 
unless we advertise. Many of our nickels 
would find their way to the cash drawer of 
a colored man if we just knew where to 
find the store, restaurant or hotel.” 


Remarkable Development of Negroes 


It is not short of astonishing, indeed, to 
discover how far the Negro has been able to 
develop in the forty-odd years since slavery 
a distinct race spirit and position. It is 
pretty well known that he has been going 
into business, that he is acquiring much 
land, that he has many professional men, 
that he worships in his own churches and 
has many schools which he conducts—but 
in other lines of activity he is also getting a 
foothold. Just as an illustration: I was 
surprised at finding so many Negro theaters 
in the country—theaters not only owned or 
operated by Negroes, but presenting plays 
written and acted by Negroes. I saw a 
fine new Negro theater in New Orleans; I 


visited a smaller colored theater in Jackson, 
Mississippi, and in Chicago the Pekin 
Theater is an enterprise wholly conducted 
by Negroes. Williams and Walker, Negro 
comedians, have long amused large audi- 
ences, both white and colored. Their 
latest production, “ Bandanna Land,” 
written and produced wholly by Negroes, 
is not only funny, but clean. 

Many other illustrations could be given to 
show how the Negro is developing in one 
way or another—but especially along racial 
lines. The extensive organization of Negro 
lodges of Elks and Masons and other secret 
orders, many of them with clubhouses, 
might be mentioned. Attention might be 
called to the almost innumerable insurance 
societies and companies maintained by 
Negroes, the largest of which, The True 
Reformers, of Richmond, has over 50,000 
members, and to the growth of Negro news- 
papers and magazines (there are now over 
200 in the country), but enough has been 
said, perhaps, to make the point that there 
has been a real development of a Negro 
spirit апа self-consciousness. Of course 
these signal successes loom large among the 
10,000,000 of the country and yet they 
show the possibilities: there is this hopeful 
side of Negro conditions in this country 
as well as the dark and evil aspects of which 
we hear all too much. ы 

Out of this forment of racial self-con- 
ѕсіоцѕп 255 and readjustment has grown, as 
I have shown, the two great Negro parties. 
Between them and within them lie the 
destinies of the race in this country, and 
to no small extent also the destiny of the 
dominant white гас. It is, therefore, of 
the highest importance for white men to 
understand the real tendencies of thought 
and organization among these 10,000,000 
Americans. For here is vigor and ability, 
and whatever may be the white man’s atti- 
tude toward the Negro, the contempt of 
mere ignorance of what the Negro is doing 
is not only shortsighted but positively fool- 
ish. Only by a complete understanding 
can the white man who has assumed the en- 
tire responsibility of government іп this 
country meet the crises, like that of the 
Atlanta riot, which are constantly arising 
between the races. 
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ANTONY had now—so 
wonderfully resil- 
ient is youth—won 
sufficient confi- 
dence in himself to 
realize that there 
was yet a chance 
of bringing this dangerous expedition 
to some sort of successful issue, if fate 
should prosper them with a straight and 
empty road. They were not, fortunately, 
traveling at any tremendous rate of speed: 
though jumping from the car would have 
been extremely unwise, it remained a pos- 
sibility, at least, and if, as was fairly prob- 
able, the car had already traveled a consid- 
erable distance, its motive power would be- 
come exhausted sooner or later and they 
could dismount safely In a few curt sen- 
tences he explained the situation, as it ap- 
peared to him, to his companion. 

“I must beg you to believe,” he con- 
cluded, “that I somehow got a distinct im- 
pression of your telling me that you were 


FLIGHT 


used to managing these things—I cannot 
understand how I could have made such a 
mistake. I am particular in repeating this, 
because in case of accident—and it would 
be the merest idiocy to deny that a very grave 
accident is quite likely to happen at any 
moment—I do not want you to think ‘too 
hardly of me. But of course you realize 
that unless I had been quite certain of your 
ability I should never have attempted such a 
foolhardy thing.” 

She made no answer, and аё the risk of 
losing his straight course he stole a rapid 
glance at her. 

To his surprise she was crimson: with 
what was obvious, even to his fleeting view, 


At the risk of losing his straight course he stole a rapid glance at her 
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as embarrassment. Нег fingers twisted 
nervously; the tears that suffused her eyes 


were certainly not tears of grief or fright. . 


She bit furiously at her under lip, and began 
more than one sentence that faltered away 
into confusion. 
Indeed, they had 
triumphantly 
climbed and de- 
scended a hill that 
sent Antony’s 
heart into his 
throat before she 
succeeded in the 
task she evidently 
loathed but had as 
evidently de- 
termined to fulfill. 

“Mr.—Mr. 
Tony,” she began 
suddenly, alarmed 
in her turn at their. 
increased speed as 
they went down 
the hill, “іп case, 
as you Say, any- 
thing should happen, I must tell you some- 
thing. When I said that about—about my 
running the car perfectly well—” 

“You didn’t, of course, put it in that 
way,” he interjected, as she seemed unable 
to go on. 

“Oh, didn’t I?” she asked’ “І thought 
you said I did.” 

“You said that they ran themselves, you 
remember, and that you were used to them,” 
he reminded her, “and I took that to 
mean 4 

“Oh, that’s what I said,” she repeated, 
thoughtfully. 

“Don’t you know what you said?” he 
demanded, a spasm of terror catching him 
and quickening his heart-beat as a great 
wagon loomed into sight horribly near 
them. Despairingly he glanced at the shin- 
ing metal paraphernalia that encompassed 
hjm—his eye fell upon an unmistakable 
brass horn at his right, terminating in a 
rubber bulb. This could be but one thing, 
and cautiously loosening one clammy hand 
from the wheel, he pressed the bulb nerv- 
ously. A loud, harsh cry from its brazen 
throat relieved him inexpressibly and sent a 
glow of confidence through him. He re- 
peated the pressure, the driver of the cart 
looked leisurely around, and with a scowl 
drew off to one side of the road. Antony’s 


The driver of the cart . 
of the road 


blood resumed its normal pace, and as the 
course was now clear for a moment, any- 
way, he repeated his question: 

“Don’t you know what you said?” 

The trees, the full brooks, the grazing 
cattle, unrolled 
behind them like 
a painted ribbon 
for several seconds 
before she an- 
swered. At length 
his ear caught a 
faint, short mur- 
mur. 

“ N—no.” 

“Why not?” he 
demanded briefly. 

“T would rather 
not tell you,” she 
replied with a re- 
turn of her old 
spirit. 

“You must tell 
те,’ he said 
angrily. “Неге 
come two carri- 
ages—oh, why did I never notice how they 
stopped these things? Reach under my 
arms and squeeze that horn—quick!” 

-The carriages separated and he went, 
quaking, between them. 

“Now, go on—this luck can hardly last,” 
he warned her. “I intend to know for 
how much of this nightmare I am respon- 
sible.” 

“You are responsible for all of it, then,” 
she cried recklessly. “ You had not the slight- 
est excuse for making me drink all that 
nasty, burning stuff!” 

Regardless of his wheel, Antony turned 
and stared at her, and only her shriek of 
terror saved them from the stone wall that 
bordered a curve in the road. 

“You mean you were——” 

“Tf you dare to say it I shall jump!” she 
interrupted, plucking nervously at her 
skirt, and he saw that she was quite capable 
of carrying out the threat. 

“But—but you drank it yourseli—I 
thought you knew—” he stammered. 

“Tt was down in my throat—I couldn’t 
help it—I pushed it away as soon as I could 
—I never tasted anything but champagne 
and sherry, and I thought they were all the 
same, those things. л? 

She was оп the point of tears now, and 
even in his keen sense of danger Antony 


. . drew off to one side 
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was conscious of a gratified consciousness of 
that calm masculine superiority so long 
denied him. 

“I see, I see,” he said hastily. “I am 
very sorry. I did the best I could at the 
time: I am not accustomed to resuscitating 
fainting young ladies and I rather lost my 
head. I assure you that I assume all the 
blame.” 

“T think you had better,” she replied 
vindictively, and Antony’s conscious mag- 
nanimity collapsed instantly into an intense 
irritation. ` 

“T must beg you to observe,” he said, 
somewhat jerkily, as they bounced up and 
down the irregularities of a rough country 
road, “that I am hardly responsible, even 
with the best will in the world, for your 
inability toconsume 
five or six swallows 
of bad whiskey 
without—with- 
out—” in a panic 
of terror аѕ her 
hands flew to her 
skirts and her knees 
stiffened, he con- 
cluded impotently, 
“oh, have it any 
way you like! It’s 
all my fault. Now, 
for heaven’s sake, 
sit still and listen to 
me. Do you ordo 
you not know any- 
thing whatever 
about motor cars? 
I ask because it is 
absolutely neces- 
sary,” he added 
hastily. 

“T know nothing 
whatever about 
them,” she returned 
with an icy finality, 
an air of uninterest- 
ed irresponsibility, 
that maddened 
even while it appall- 
ed him. 

“Very good; neither do I,” he said. “ We 
are, as you see, on a long, empty, practically 
uninhabited country road. This is ex- 
tremely fortunate for us, but it will not last 
much longer, for we are coming into Hunt- 
ersville, which was, on the occasion when I 
last went through it in one of these ungodly 


Only her shriek of terror saved them from 
the stone wall that bordered a curve in the road 


machines, full of babies, chickens, un- 
hitched horses and large, disagreeable dogs. 
Rather than go through Huntersville I 
would run this thing at a tree, now. If I 
could estimate the force of the shock, I’d do 
it anyway. But I cannot estimate it, and I 
do not want to frighten you to death. Be- 
sides, it might send the thing backward. 
The same reasoning applies to a steep bank. 
Now, as I remember it, there is a wild sort of 
road that turns off to the left very soon and 
goes up a long hill somewhere or other. І 
haven’t the least idea where, but it must lead 
to something. My idea would be to go up 
that road and try to wear the machinery out 
on it. If it runs into a field, it can’t be 
helped. At any rate, I think there is less 
risk. Аге you willing to try it?”. 

His sincere and 
serious manner had 
its effect and she 
answered simply, 
“ Anything that you 
think is best, of 
course. But could 
we not experiment a 
little, and try to stop 
it? It cannot Бе 
anything very com- 
plicated, since it 
has to be done so 
often.” 

“No, no, no!” 
Antony cried nerv- 
ously, “not while I 
am in my right 
mind! It may seem 
foolish to you,” he 
continued more 
stiffly, “but I have 
reached my limit of 
experiment. I—I 
know nothing of 
any kind of machin- 
ery—I loathe it. 
As soon as I began 
anything of that 
sort, my nerve 
would go. You re- 
member the result 
when you stamped on that brass knob? 
Well, I admit that I am not equal to a rep- 
etition of that, to be quite frank.” 

“T thought men always understood ma- 
chinery,” she murmured impatiently. “АП 
the men I know are quite clever at it.” 

Now, curiously enough, this pettish and 
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really inexcusable fling did not produce its 
presumable effect upon Antony. Whether 
he felt that it was partly justified and that he 
was really in some sort unworthy of his sex, 
or whether the actuality of their pressing 
danger rendered him immune as regards 
such flighty stabs, is not known, but it re- 
mains a fact that he merely pursed his lips 
indulgently and spoke as follows: 

“You are indeed fortunate in your ac- 
quaintance. I regret that practice in steer- 
. ing horses, sail boats, bob sleds and to a cer- 
tain small extent, dirigible balloons, has left 
me little leisure—and less inclination—for 
these evil-smelling devil-wagons. Neither 
the steam-fitter nor the engineer has ever 
appealed to me——” 

He ceased abruptly, and as his voice died 
out she looked questioningly at him, for 
even her slight acquaintance with the young 
gentleman had taught her that he was not 
one to leave a well-planned sentence incom- 
plete from choice. 

“What is it?” she asked breathlessly. 

“That wild road is on the other side of 
Huntersville!” he said, with an utter 
absence of comment that impressed her 
more deeply than any of his previous con- 
versational embroideries. 

Indeed, the pointed spire of the Hunters- 
ville church rose white before them and 
scattered houses even now lined the road. 


“T wish we were going uphill now,” 


Ра 1.2 ДАШ Unyi 
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An overgrown boy of eighteen hopped 
: wildly on one ‘ot 
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“Stop!” he bellowed majestically 


Antony began, “and I should advise you to 
jump. I don’t believe you’d make such a 
mess of it as a great many girls would be 
likely to. Of course, you might have on the 
last hill, but I hated the idea of it. It may 
be steering will do. But if it’s a question of 
running someone down, you’ll have to, of 
course, and ГІІ turn sharp about and take 
ту chance. Or aim at a tree. Now, blow 
the horn hard, please, and when I say jump, 
go the way the car is going, and clear it well. 
You may sprain your ankle or get a bruise 
or two, but that won’t kill you. It’s a small 
sort of place, and we might get through. 
Don’t stop the horn a moment. What’s 
that idiot doing?” 

On the side of the road an overgrown boy 
of eighteen hopped wildly on one foot, the 
other stretched at right angles in front of 
him, while his lank red wrists beat the air 
like the arms of a wind-mill. These appar- 
ently purposeless evolutions he performed 
mechanically so long as his ungainly figure 
filled their vision, and the maniac appear- 
ance of the yokel rasped Antony’s over- 
strained nerves unendurably. 

“Tf that is a fair sample of Huntersville 
youth, it would be a real blessing to the 
community to murder a few,” he muttered 
malevolently, as they dashed at what seemed 
to him a terribly accelerated pace into the 
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little town. A large sign board sprang up 
suddenly, as it seemed, and faced them. 

Village limits. Slow down to six miles an 
hour (it read) by order of Commissioners. 
Offenders will be—— 

But Antony, though desirous of reading 
further; even at the cost of a halt, was un- 
able to do so. 

It was high noon and the main artery of 


fowl may have represented. One more 
heap of empty barrels masking a treacherous 
curve, one more angry woman, leaping into 
a puddle to protect her wide-eyed urchin, 
one heart-stifling ne’er-do-weel lurching at 
the last possible quarter-second, with 
drunken luck, out of destruction, and it was 
over: Antony, firmly convinced that his hair 
must be snowy white, suffered the pent-up 


“Look out! Wecan’t stop! Oh, please go away!’ 


travel could not have assumed a condition 
more favorable to an unwilling excursionist. 
Save for a group of children which scattered 
to safety at the steady warning of the horn, 
and a laggard team of grays, whose languid 
progress from the middle of the road to 
their legitimate anchorage at the side cost 
their master his hind wheel, only a pompous 
speckled hen disputed their right of way. 
To his companion’s shriek of Һоггог—“ The 
hen! The hen, Mr. Tony!” Antony replied 
only, through set teeth, “This is no time to 
think of hens—blow that horn!” and drove 
like Attila the implacable over whatever of 
domesticity and motherhood that obstinate 


breath to escape at last from his lungs, only 
to catch it desperately again as a burly man 
whose ostentatiously drawn-back coat dis- 
played a gleaming metal badge stood delib- 
erately before them, not a hundred feet 
away, and waved his hand with unmistak- 
able meaning. In this hand fluttered a bit 
of yellow paper which recalled irresistible 
memories of the telegraph office; the other 
grasped a large nickel watch that winked 
derisively in the sunlight. 

“Stop!” he bellowed majestically, and 
balanced upon his bow legs. 

On one side stretched a hastily con- 
structed barrier of old boards and flimsy 
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crates through which the blue sky line 
gleamed in bright bars; on the other a heavy 
wagon rested at an evidently intentional 
slant. 


“Blow, blow!” gasped Antony, and, - 


“Get out of the way, you fool!” he cried 
with ineffective hoarseness, grinding his 
teeth as it became apparent that the creature 
meant to brazen it through. 

“Look out! We can’t stop! 
go away!” 

The shrill scream of the girl at his side 
accomplished more than the horn: the terror 
in her eyes spoke loudly for her, and with a 
face wherein rage and incredulity struggled 
this vicious obstructor of highways stepped 
unwillingly Aside and left them a scant five 
feet of passageway. But for Antony, in his 
present state of nerves, five fect was all too 
scant. Had he then escaped all the chances 
and changes of this mad morning, had he 
won through by a miracle of success, only 
to be balked at the last by an incalculable 
old village marplot? Should a paunchy 
waddler of this sort wreck at once his pride 
and his car? Thus he frothed and boiled 
in his heart, and perhaps that overheated 
organ clouded his eyes and vibrated in his 
wrists, for the heavy front wheels of the 
great vehicle crashed into the flimsy right- 
hand barrier, mowed down the crates and 
planking as if they had been of straw, scat- 
tered them, crackling and clattering, far and 
wide; and worse than this, the hind wheels, 
with an utterly unintentional flirt which had 
nevertheless all the effect of a malicious and 
brilliantly executed manceuver, jolted the 
barrier-wagon so violently that the horse 
attached to it sprang quickly forward, thus 
unfortunately upsetting the pursy and au- 
thoritative native who had retreated to that 
side for safety. Down he rolled in the dust, 
yelling frantically, while the frightened 
horse with a sharp turn fled back through 
the town, scattering still further the wreck- 
age of the ill-fated barricade. Nette, turn- 
ing involuntarily, saw all this and saw, too, 
that even as he bit the dust the outraged 
wearer of the metal badge still clutched, and 
as it seemed to her brandished, with a sinis- 
ter motion, the square of yellow paper. 

She stole a glance at Antony, but his set 
jaw and lowering brow did not invite confi- 
dences, and she sat in silence during the 
few remaining moments that sufficed to set 
them free of the village outskirts. 

“ Here is the road,” said Antony briefly 


Oh, please 
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as they turned into a winding, stony track 
that closed behind them like a gate; and on 
this occasion no untoward happening check- 
ed the deep breath that he allowed himself. 

“I have ridden along this road ten miles 
at least,” he continued, “апа it is practically 
deserted. They have to keep it in some sort 
of shape because it is the only way they have 
to haul timber in the autumn from the 
woods beyond, and telegraph poles; then 
they send them away by boat down the 
river. І never followed it to the end, but I 
should suppose it would wind into Brook- 
dale, which is on the Northern Trunk Divi- 
sion, and nowhere near us by rail, you 
know.” 

“ Brookdale Brookdale?” she 
murmured vaguely, as he seemed to be wait- 
ing for her to speak. 

“What I propose to do,” he went on, 
quite easily now, and steering the car, within 
the simple limits possible, almost uncon- 
sciously, “is to go on like this as long as the 
road is deserted as it is now. As soon as we 
reach Brookdale—or whatever village we 
touch first—I will try to find a big enough 
sweep to turn around in and simply retrace 
our way. This I shall continue to do until 
this brutal machinery runs down. It will 
be dull, but safe. All the farmhouses have 
turns for their own wagons, and I can be 
fairly sure of a clear path around a watering 
trough or sign board, you see. There is a 
good broad sweep, I noticed, in front of the 
last farm before we turn into the woods here 
and I’m not afraid to go as near Hunters- 
ville as that. To begin with, they’d never 
believe that we would be so foolish as to . 
come back, and they will naturally suppose 
that we took the regular state road and got 
across the river; touring-cars like this don’t 
go up this way—unless they are obliged to,” 
he added grimly, as an unusually rough 
spot shook them till their very teeth rattled. 
“I hope you approve of this plan?” he con- 
cluded politely. 

“T suppose it is the best thing to do, con- 
sidering everything,” she answered after a 
little pause, “though I wish . . . when 
shall we reach Brookdale ?” " 

“Т ат unable to tell you,” Antony replied 
with a touch of asperity, “ апа I really can- 
not see what difference it makes, since we 
can hardly hope to stop there on our first 
trip.” 

“To be sure,” she said, “I forgot. You 
manage the car so well that I forget that you 
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The wood rang with their united mirth 


can’t do anything you like with it. You 
must excuse me.” 

At these words a comforting and fragrant 
warmth, the very subtle aroma of well- 
being, stole about Antony’s heart, and his 
face relaxed insensibly. He could the more 
readily excuse her ingenuous error because 
he had more than once in the last hour fallen 
into it himself. It was difficult to believe 
that his control of this cumbrous soft-bitted 
monster, answering so sweetly to the slight- 
est contraction of his wrist, was merely 
nominal; that only the most extraordinary 
good fortune stood between him and crush- 
ing ruin. 

“Why do you suppose that ugly fat man 
wanted to stop us, Mr. Tony?” Nette de- 
manded suddenly—“ did he have any right 
to, or any reason?” 

Antony sighed thoughtfully, апа his 
various feelings struggled in his face. 

“ As to his rights,” he answered judicially, 
“I really could not say. He certainly had 
some kind of badge. But as to his reasons, 
I fear the only difficulty will be to count 
them.” 

“To count them?” she repeated curi- 
ously. “ Are there so many, then?” 

Antony shrugged his shoulders express- 
ively. 

“Tn the first place,” he began, “we are 
supposed to have purposely irritated an ex- 
tremely unpleasant old snake to the point of 
biting, perhaps fatally, a French chauffeur. 


If fatally, the law wants us on that account. 
In the second place, we have stolen a large 
and costly touring car and are apparently 
occupied in making away with it as fast as 
possible. And the law wants us on that ac- 
count. In the third place, we have violated 
the speed regulations of Huntersville and 
refused to stop when called upon to answer 
for it, and the law wants us on that account. 
In the fourth place, we have knocked down 
and, for all I know, seriously injured an offi- 
cial of Huntersville, and the law wants us 
on that account. DoImake myself clear?” 

“Quite clear,” she replied soberly, and 
then, without the slightest warning, she 
burst into a rich gurgle of laughter, so rol- 
licking and infectious that, Antony had 
joined her before he realized it, and the 
wood rang with their united mirth. ` Тһе 
massive mechanism, whose least lever they 
could not have explained, had it been to save 
their lives, rolled ponderously along, clank- 
ing and hissing beneath them; and they, 


. perched like flippant butterflies on its up- 


holstered surface, chuckled and trilled and 
rejoiced in their youth. As the Indian 
child leads the mighty elephant by a leash 
of meadow grass, so Antony directed his 
car with a flick of the wrist, and like the 
child thought nothing of what he did, save 


-that it was amusing and showed forth his 


mightiness. Death glided along beside 
them, revolving softly with each turn of the 
four broad tires; terror lurked at every vine- 
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twisted bend in the road; not a smooth 
beech nor a rough chestnut but might have 
hidden behind it some horrid destiny—and 
they rode on lightly, as the froth on the 
breaker before it crashes on the beach. 

Upon Antony, indeed, positive serenity 
had fallen, and a consciousness of readiness 
for any emergency. It was with some 
strong sense of this that he leaned down to 
his Companion and said with a masterful 
smile—the smile of one whose thorough 
acquaintance with himself precludes any 
idea of self-gratulation— 

“Perhaps, my dear Miss Nette, it is, after 
all, as well that you have one of us despised 
young fellows with you to-day? Even the 
most fascinating of graybeards might have 
found this crisis a little too much for him?” 

Only the lowest curve of her flushed 
cheek was visible. Grapelike curls of 
warm brown shielded her eyes, but he re- 
membered their astonishing blue and 
glanced with keen appreciation at her silken 
instep to strengthen the memory. When 
all was said, what pluck she had! How 
many girls would have skimmed so swiftly 
and surely down that hill, would have faced 
a danger so evident with such buoyant 
courage, would have smiled so comradely 
in the face of fear? What if her tongue 
were a little sharp? She was not the ordi- 


nary brainless twitterer of her age. And 
something more than brain had flashed and: 
deepened in her еуез... . She was speaking. 

“Perhaps, my dear Mr. Tony,” she re- 
sponded affably—alas, too affably!—“it is, 
after all, as well to remember that even the 
least fascinating of graybeards would be 
hardly likely to involve me in such a crisis!” 

The car rose to a large irregular stone 
that punctuated the already rough road, and 
Antony bounced angrily from his seat, de- 
scending with a shock that jarred his spine 
throughout its length. It seemed to him 
that the machinery clanked and labored 
more heavily, that they were going a little 
more slowly; only a little, perhaps, but still 
more slowly. But he was too vexed to care 
if their progress were slow or quick. He 
loathed the pert, confident creature at his 
side from the bottom of his heart. Viewed 
in the sudden sultry heat of his feelings, 
what was her self-possession but brazen 
effrontery? Was such diabolic quickness 
of riposte even creditable to her years and 
sex? Не considered the situation briefly: 
why were they in their present plight? Ве- 
cause, to put the matter baldly, he had been 
misled by the statements of a young woman 
who had openly admitted herself in no con- 
dition to be held responsible for her words 
—a pretty state of things! Really, it was 


“Oh! oh! see those cows 1” 
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“Jump! Jump!” he cried, hoarsely 


hardly. . . hardly . . . but she was speak- 
ing again. 

“Mr. Tony,” she said softly (she had the 
knack of making a soft murmur rise above 
the clamor of the machinery), “please do 
not think, Mr. Tony, that I do not appre- 
ciate your courage, and—and sensibleness 
after it all happened! And I fully realize 
that it was partly my—that I—that if I had 
not——” 

“Not at all,” he answered stiffly, taking 
pity in spite of himself at her evident em- 
barrassment. “ Аз you implied, the initial 
responsibility was all mine.” 

But though his words were stiff, his 
heart had grown insensibly supple under 
the pressure of her voice. After all, what 
did her condition prove—that condition 
that had prompted their таа flight—but 
her very innocence and ignorance of alco- 
holic stimulant? A very good showing, in 
these relaxed and indecorous days. We 
should always try to be just. 

Drifting on these conflicting tides of feel- 
ing, Antony ceased to study the winding 
road with the severe scrutiny he had 
hitherto applied to it, and as the way was 
now very rough, he failed utterly to observe 
for what it was, a certain grassy cart track 
curving into their path, and took it with a 
twist of the wheel, even as his companion 
cried out in alarm. 


“What are you doing? This cannot be 
right!” she warned, but it was too late, and 
Antony realized that on the very verge of 
the wood road, just as he should have 
looked for a space to turn in and retrace 
their safe course, he had left that course 
entirely and was steering along a now barely 
perceptible wheelway through a rough and 
rolling pasture lot. 

He shut his lips tightly and affected not 
to have heard her, and for a few seconds 
they rode, in silence, through the stony 
field. Suddenly she grasped his arm and 
for the first time terror sharpened her voice. 

“Oh! oh! see those cows! Oh, don’t you 
see them? Go back! Go back!” 

Antony shook her off impatiently and 
grazed a stump on the right only to bump 
against a jagged boulder on the left. The 
саг was undoubtedly moving more slowly; 
he could swear to it. 

“T believe it is an established fact that 
the cow is not carnivorous,” he observed, 
peering in spirit to the limits of the field 
and wondering if he could turn in case a 
stone wall threatened. 

“T am going to jump,” she announced 
quietly, and a spasm of fear shot through 
him remembering the pointed stubble and 
the flinty rocks. 

“Listen,” he commanded, “апа try not 
to be a little idiot. What harm can a cow 


”? 
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do you? Or if it could ” —with a burst of 
inspiration— “why should you throw your- 
self into the middle of them—perhaps with 
a broken leg?” 

A smothered gasp told him that this shot 
-had told, and he drove on grimly; the nearly 
obliterated track led straight into the nib- 
bling herd. As the monstrous, laboring 
chariot neared them they lifted their heads, 
stared gloomily a moment, and lumbered 
off, herding into a clumsy canter as the un- 
known enemy gained on them. Stunted 
firs rose here and there beside the track; 
the wheels crushed the smaller stumps now, 
and tipped more alarmingly as they took 
the unavoidable stones. They two might 
have been the first (or last) of human pairs 
in all the world, for they rode utterly alone 
between the dun earth and the blue sky. 
Each moment Antony expected to wake, 
gripping the sheets, and each moment this 
dreamlike progress, this mad chase of dap- 
pled cows, this pitching, tossing, clangorous 
flight, grew more real, more ludicrous, more 
menacing. 

Suddenly the path grew smoother; even, 
it seemed to Antony, more slippery. The 
wheels took a different motion, the noise of 
machinery grew by tiny degrees less and 
lower and died into a drone. It almost 
seemed that they were gliding with the 
force of gravity alone, for the track (now a 
broad muddy band) dipped slightly but 
steadily. They appeared to be bound for a 
providential gap in an ugly stone wall; 
below this stretched a wonderfully green 
field bounded by a thick row of feathery 
sage-colored trees, the first full foliage they 
had seen. 

Drugged with the steady head-wind of 
their flight, his hands mechanically glued 
to the wheel, his brain a mere phonograph 
that sang, over and over, “Keep in the 
track! Keep in the track!” Antony took 
his juggernaut through the scant six feet in 
the wall, marked how those of the cattle 
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that had crowded through the opening made 
for the thinnest place in the fringe of trees, 
tried to estimate the force of a collision with 
one of those gnarled and twisted trunks and 
realized to his horror that all power of initia- 
tive was exhausted in him. Helpless and 
hypnotized, fatalistic as a wild-riding Arab, 
he could only sit and grasp the wheel and 
wonder vaguely what would happen. 
Would she jump? He was practically cer- 
tain that the motive-power was completely 
or nearly exhausted, and that they were 
slipping along on a different and sloping 
soil. Even as this flashed through his mind ` 
he saw a welcome gap in the sage-green 
trees and made for it, though in doing so he 
left the path, which, for that matter, split 
inexplicably into many tiny paths. ` 

What was that behind the green? What 
fields or walls or trees are blue? What blue 
shimmers and sparkles? .. . 

“Титр! Jump! ” hecried, hoarsely, but she 
sat fascinated, turned to stone by his side. 

As one watches the water in a globe of 
colored glass by the sea-shore and smiles at 
the tiny splashing mites that sport in it, so 
Antony watched a large red-and-white cow 
stagger helplessly down a steepish slope, 
and smiled as she plunged clumsily into the 
broad river. “It is beyond her depth, for 
she is swimming,” he thought, and then they 
hung for three seconds on the brink of the 
tiny slope, a maddening three seconds, in 
which they might have jumped, but could 
not—and plunged, with a sharp, sweet 
scream from the rigid girl by his side, into 
the river. It rose up strangely, as it 
seemed, to meet them, and with the cold 
shock of that water Antony’s will returned 
to him, and he rolled over the side of the car 
before it was quite submerged, dragging 
Nette with him, and pitching her over be- 
yond him with his left arm. She slipped 
from his grasp by the very force of the move- 
ment and went down, and the current 
caught them both. 


(To be concluded) 
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Ў AM glad to have you sitting 
opposite me at the dinner 
{ table at last, dear; I was 
so afraid that the trains 
would be delayed by the 
storm, and that you would 
be late in getting out. Is 
your soup hot enough? I said to Ellen: “1 
want you to have Mr. Parker’s soup to-night 
exactly right; Mr. Parker cannot eat his 
soup if it is lukewarm.” What a day this 
has been! I never heard the rain come down 
sohard. Isaidto Mrs. Winchester, when she 
called me up over the ’phone this afternoon 
to ask if we were surely coming to her house 
to-night—you remember we made the en- 
gagement a week ago—I said to her: 

“Mrs. Winchester, you know what a 
perfectly lovely time we always have at your 
house, and how we hate to miss anything 
there, but » 


Now, Merton! just wait until I get through; 
that’s exactly what I told her; Isaid: “After 
my husband has been out all day in weather 
like this, I cannot ask him to dress and go 
out again in the evening.” І simply 
couldn’t think of it; it would take away all 
my pleasure to feel that I was dragging you 
off like that. Of course, I had to say that if 
it held up—and about five o’clock it did 
seem to be holding up a littlh—— 

Oh, you poor boy, have you been going 
around in those new shoes all day? Well, I 
don’t wonder that you feel, as you say, sore 
from the knees down, and in this horrible 
deluge, too. I was thinking about you all 
day, and if I had known that you had on 
your new shoes! Yes, I kept planning what 
a nice cosy time we would have together this 
evening, if it rained hard enough to make 
a decent excuse for staying at home. Of 
course, as it was an engagement I felt that 
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we really ought to keep it unless there was 
an excuse. 

Well, Merton, you needn’t say that; you 
know very well that I never want you to go 
out in the evening when you are tired; as 
I've often said, it would be no pleasure to 
me to drag you out against your will. What 
is it, dear? 

Well, now, I thought those corn fritters 
would be a surprise to you! And what do 
you think, your mother made them! All the 
afternoon I was wishing I could think of 
something particularly nice for dinner to- 
night, and when your mother came over І 
spoke to her about it, and said how much I 
would like to have corn fritters for you, but 
that we never could seem to get them just 
right, and she offered at once to make them; 
she made them the last thing before she 
went home, and told Ellen how to keep 
them hot. Wasn't it perfectly dear of her? 
She has that odd little way of frying them 
so that they're square at one end; that’s 
what makes them taste so much better to 
you, isn't it, because it’s the way you 
always had them when you were a boy? 

Now don’t tell me you used to eat as 
many as that! I wonder you're alive. 
Yes, I ат rather “‘dressed-up around the 
head,” as you put it; I’m glad you think 
the pink rose becoming, sir! I put it in while 
your mother was here to help me; she 
seemed to think the weather was clearing 
up, and that I had better get my hair ar- 
ranged, at any rate, in case we should sud- 
denly decide to go to the Winchesters’ at the 
last moment. 

Of course, dear, that was before I knew 
that you had been out in the rain all day, 
апа with new shoes on, too! I was only 
supposing Леп, that as we had accepted the 
invitation a week ago we would have to go 
unless there was a real reason for staying 
at home. Of course, when there are only a 
few asked, just the people who most enjoy 
each other, you feel that you can’t dis- 
appoint without a real reason. 

Ellen, will you see if it’s raining? Oh, it’s 
not raining now, not actually raining; “Just 
a mist-like?” Well, you don’t get wet 
through at all as you do when it’s raining 
hard—not that J really mind the rain at all, 
I have my mackintosh, but 

Yes, dearest, the dampness is horrible; 
home is certainly the best place to-night. 
Your mother was so swect to me to-day; I 
think sometimes that we have misunder- 


stood each other a little, but ¿kat is all past. 
She was saying how much you loved your 
home, Merton; your happiness is such a 
satisfaction to her. Of course, living as 
she does now with your sister Annette and 
Annette’s husband, she can’t help seeing 
the difference between you and Horace. I 
asked her to tell Annette that Га been 
meaning ever since Christmas to run around 
and thank her for her gift to us; she doesn’t 
realize how hard it often is to get to see 
people when they live just around the 
corner. If they live at a distance you make 
a separate effort, but if they are just around 
the corner you know you can go at any time. 
Well, I do think soap was the most extra- 
ordinary Christmas present to give us, and 
when we had really gone to such pains to 
pick out that tea-table for them! I was so 
sorry for your mother, she couldn’t help 
noticing the difference; I could see that it 
made her ashamed for Annette. She says 
Annette is so changed; she really doesn’t 
take the slightest interest in anybody, since 
her marriage, but Horace. It was а real 
comfort to your mother when I spoke out 
plainly for once, and told her just how 
much you disliked Horace——- What did 
you say, Merton? 

Oh, no, they are not even invited to the 
Winchesters’—the Winchesters have only 
asked the Boldwoods and the Carstairs and 
the Warings, and a few others, besides our- 
selves—only five tables, Mrs. Winchester 
said—such a nice number! Do you know, 
Merton, your mother says it’s as much as 
Annette’s life’s worth to get Horace to go 
out with her anywhere іп the evening? 
And when he does go he grumbles so much 
that it takes away all the pleasure; even 
when they have made a positive engagement 
he breaks it for the least little thing. 

Now, Merton, I will xot have you put 
yourself in the same category with Horace. 
Why, as I said to your mother, that hard as 
it was raining—and it was raining hard then, 
though it’s stopped now —if I told you 
that I wanted to go to the Winchesters’, and 
had been looking forward to it for a week— 
of course I ave been confined pretty closely 
with the children lately—if I made a real 
point of going, you’d insist on doing it no 
matter how you felt. Iam the last to com- 
plain. There arc times, as I perfectly real- 
ize, when even a mist may be too much for 
the constitution. But your mother feels the 
difference between Horace and the men of 
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her family; they were always so unselfish 
and chivalrous, so ready to do all in their 
power for the women they loved. Yes— 
yes, your father was just like that; I wish 
Га кпожп him! Your mother says Annette 
loses all social life, just because Horace 
hates to put on 
evening clothes! 
the other night 
it took him one 
hour and twenty- 
nine minutes to 
change, and he 
was calling all 
over the house 
to Annette, he 
couldn’t seem to 
find a thing. 
Your mother 
was up in her 
room just watch- 
ing the clock; 
she had quite a 
nervous chill 
afterward, for 
she knew An- 
nette wanted to 
get off early. Oh, 
my dear! that’s 
just the trouble. 
She can’t speak 
a word about 
him to Annette; 
Annette is just 
like a tiger about 
Horace; at the 
least suggestion 
of your mother’s 
she flares right 
up! I said to 
your mother, 
“Well, it’s no 
trouble to Mer- 
ton to put on 
evening clothes; I simply lay out everything, 
even to his socks and his pumps, and slip the 
studs into his shirt”—I even put the studs 
in this afternoon, just from habit, when I 
knew we wouldn’t go out—‘‘and when he’s 
ready to begin I run his bath water for him, 
and in three-quarters of an hour, at farthest, 
he is downstairs waiting for me!” I know 
how many times you’ve said, Merton, when 
we were coming home from some place, that 
spending an evening out often rested you 
more than anything else, when you were not 
too tired. Of course, I know, dear, not 


I even put the studs in this afternoon, 
just from habit 


when you are as tired as you are to-night— 
that is different. 

Do take a little more of the salad. Yes, 
it 75 a little chilly in the house, though I’ve 
tried my best to have it warm; I think you 
miss seeing a fire on a night like this, don’t 
you? We miss an 
open fire. I said 
to Mrs. Win- 
chester over the 
‘phone to-day 
how much I en- 
vied her that 
great big open 
fire-place, with 
those logs crack- 
ling, and the red 
flames going up 
the chimney; it 
makes a room 
look so hospit- 
able. Yes, I cer- 
tainly do wish 
we could sit by 
an open fire to- 
night, I really 
think Га walk 
any distance to 
see one; not that 
it’s a long way 
over to the Win- 
chesters’, but 
any distance 
seems long when 
you’re tired, 
doesn’t it, dear, 
even when 105 
not raining? I 
told Mrs. Win- 
chester that it 
really made me 
jealous when we 
went over to her 
house, all the 
men seemed to have such a good time getting 
off into that den and smoking; you told me 
yourself, Merton, the last time we were there 
that you smoked entirely too much because 
Jack Winchester had such good cigars; that is 
one thing that reconciles me to staying away. 

Oh, yes, you can smoke your pipe at 
home, and read the papers. You say there 
was a long account in the Morning Glare. 
Account of what? Oh, the expedition to the 
North Pole. 

Yes, it’s very interesting, very. 
of course I’m interested. 


Oh, yes, 


All the men seemed to have such a good time getting off into that den and smoking 


Yes, I did; I heard every word you were 
saying. I was just listening—I don’t think 
it’s raining. I’m sure it’s the water running 
in the butler’s pantry. 

Yes, I am a little tired myself to-night, but 
I’m not tired from going out, it’s fromstaying 
in. Гуе been in a good deal lately. 

No, I don’t mind about not going to the 
Winchesters’. Of course I had been look- 
ing forward to it for a week, I have been 
straining every nerve to get that gown done; 
we usually have such a good time there. 
Your mother thinks the dress is sweet. 

No, I really don’t mind staying at home; 
it doesn’t make any difference. 

No, it doesn’t, really. 

Yes, I feel quite well. 

No, there’s nothing the matter with my 
eyes; it’s just the light that hurts them. I 
think, if you don’t mind, after you finish 
your coffee—when you get settled with 
your pipe and your newspapers, I think 
ГЇЇ just go upstairs and lie down beside 
Tottie for a while; sometimes I wish he 
was a little baby again, babies are such 
a comfort, they’re so soft and cuddly when 
they’re sleepy; you can kiss them just as 
much as you want to. Mrs. Grove said the 
other day that she understood that I had 
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two babies of my own, and I told her she 
was quite mistaken, mine were great, 
enormous things three and five years old. 
Why are you smiling at me, Merton? I 
am perfectly in earnest. 
Ellen, who is that at the door? The little 
match-boy? In all this rain! Tell him to 


come in. Has he gone around to the 
kitchen ? 

Yes, Ellen, give him some dinner. No, 
not a “ресе of bread-and-butter,”’ but 


dinner. Be sure he gets some of the pud- 
ding; you can take this dish out now. 

Well, Merton, I suppose he likes pudding 
if he 75 a match-boy; we do! If it was any- 
one else who came to see us, like Mr. 
Greene, we’d offer it to him, wouldn’t we, 
even if he’d stuffed over his own dinner just 
before ? 

I never could see why, the poorer people 
are, the less you’re supposed to give them. 

I don’t care what nationality that boy is— 
I don’t care how bad his matches smell—I 
don’t care how well off his parents may be; 
you can’t prove that they’re well off! He’s a 
child, isn’t he? You can’t deny, Merton, 
that he’s a child! I cannot bear to have 
children go without things, and stand out- 
side in the rain. I can’t bear to have 
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children go without what they want, if I can 
get it for them. 

No, Merton, you shall not put your arm 
around me if you’re going to talk like that, 
and pretend that you’re so horrid. I know 
it’s only pretending, but I won’t be laughed at 
when— Take yourarmaway. How would 
I like to go to the Winchesters’ to-night? 
Oh, Merton—Oh, Merton! You don’t mean 
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that? You don’t! Do you really think 2—— 

Oh, yes, it is, it’s raining, it’s raining cats 
and dogs. Oh, you’d better not go out! 
You're too tired—you’ll get cold—you’ll 
have a chill. Oh, no, Merton! Well, if you 
say I must go— Oh, Merton, it’s just exactly 
as I told your mother, you’re so utterly 
lovely about doing everything I want that I 
never like to suggest a thing! 


I know it’s only pretending, but I won’t be laughed at 


THE LUCE OF ME. HOPFKINS 


ВҮ Е. 
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RATH 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY DAN SAYRE GROESBECK 


THORNCROFT HOP- 
KINS, at the mature age 
of twenty-five, was tired 
of it. If called upon for 
a specification of “it,” 
probably he would have 
floundered. He was not 
clever at analyses, or words. To be really 
frank, he was not “clever” at anything. 
Certainly it was not life of which he was 
tired, because he was healthy and optimistic 
and had learned that men and places and 
things were usually of a pretty good sort. 
Nor was he tired of being a millionaire. It 
wasn’t bad fun, and it was inexpensive; for 
being a millionaire, on a millionaire’s in- 
come, is, by ratio, one of the cheapest occu- 
pations in the world. 

The “it” of which he was tired consisted 
of so many things that it was somewhat 
diffuse and hard to put your finger upon. 
Principally it was, perhaps, having to do 
nothing that he really had to do. То par- 
ticularize a bit, “it” included seeing his 
name in the newspapers, girls whose fa- 
thers and mothers were annexationists, the fa- 
thers and mothers themselves, automobiles, 
yachts, dances, operas, city houses, country 
houses, house parties, camps, Europe, 
horse shows, Florida, gymkhanas, and—oh, 
lots of other things. He wanted to do some- 
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thing that was different from all these, only 
to find that the occupations open to a young 
millionaire are pitifully limited. That is, 
plain, ordinary occupations. His matter-of- 
fact mind did not run to sensations. If he 
wanted to, of course he could go out and 
discover the North Pole, or found a national 
university, or penetrate Tibet, or establish 
an eccentric charity, or do anything else 
that was peculiar or cost money. But that 
sort of thing did not appeal to the mind of 
J. Thorncroft Hopkins, which was sedate, 
orderly and, beyond doubt, commonplace. 
So conservative was that mind that, for a 
little while, he feared it was becoming sen- 
sational when he realized that he was tired 
of the things which he had been doing. 
Under parental guidance it might have . 
been different, but his mother died when he 
was a little boy and his father just as he left 
college. Whatever plans the senior Hop- 
kins may have had he did not live to dis- 
close. All he did was to leave J. Thorn- 
croft an education and a few millions. The 
millions were firmly imbedded in a steel 
plant, about which young Hopkins had no 


‘need to worry. True, he had a sister; but 


she was married to a millionaire situated in 
the same commonplace way as himself, so 
she did not count. 

J. Thorncroft Hopkins rarely did any- 
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thing hastily, so he thought about this 
matter of being tired for a long time. Then 
he went to see his lawyers. 

“1 am going away,” said he. “For a 
year, at least; perhaps longer. Where? 
Oh, I don’t know definitely; all over, I 
guess. Just came in to tell you to look after 
things while I’m away. Money? Why, 
ГІ send for it when I need some. You 
needn’t worry if you don’t hear from me 
much. Pll be all right. Investments? 
Do whatever you think best about that. 
Let it stay where it is, if you like. Well, 
good-by.” 

And thereat J. Thorncroft Hopkins 
walked out of the offices of his lawyers, 
with an uneasy, pleasurable feeling that he 
was probably a very great liar. 


“What’s the name, sir?” asked the man- 
ager briskly. 

“James T. Hopkins.”’ 

“Any references?” 

“No, sir. I didn’t think about that.” 

“Tt’s customary. Any experience?” 

“ Хо.” 

“We advertised for somebody with expe- 
rience. It’s usually too much trouble 
breaking in a green man. Habits good?” 

“T think so.” 

“Gamble?” 

“No, sir.” 
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“Play the horses?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Married ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“ Live with your folks?” 

“No; I’m boarding.” 

The manager devoted five seconds to a 
scrutiny of James T. Hopkins and three 
seconds to thought. 

“Come around to-morrow morning,” he 
said, “and ГЇЇ let you know whether І can 
give you a job. I'll be frank and tell you 
that if anybody who can show some expe- 
rience comes along in the meantime you 
won’t get it.” 

Hopkins picked up his hat and walked 
out, mildly excited. The uncertainty of his 
immediate future was not displeasing. 
To-morrow he would either be hired or 
looking for a place somewhere else. It was 
his nearest approach to a game of chance. 
He hummed a tune as he walked uptown to 
his boarding-house. 

It was a new thing in his life when he 
tumbled out of an iron bedstead in a hall 
room at six o’clock in the morning and 
began to dress. It was equally novel to 
breakfast at seven in a dining-room half 
filled with other young men who were appar- 
ently clerks, and young women who might 
have been stenographers, and other persons 
of various ages who were, likely enough, all 
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The manager devoted five seconds to a scrutiny of James T. Hopkins 
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sorts of things. An carly ride downtown 
in an electric car was an absolute innova- 
tion. Surely, adventure was coming upon 
him fast. 

“We'll try you,” said the manager. “But 
you'll have to make good, understand.” 

“Thank you,” said Hopkins. 

“You'll get ten dollars a week.” 

Hopkins nodded, being a little too excited 
to speak. 

It was six o’clock that evening when he 
started uptown to the boarding-house, 
reviewing in his mind the things he had been 
doing all day. He was amazed at his own 
capability. He had sorted papers, rear- 
ranged books, carried samples, answered 
the manager’s bell, stamped letters, posted 
them, opened other letters, handed mes- 
sages to telegraph boys, eaten a “quick” 
lunch, studied letter files, peeked into the 
labyrinth of a card index, found out whom 
people wanted to see—in fact, it was hard 
to think of anything he had not done. 

All week he did these things, over and 
over again, and gradually he began to 
understand why he did some of them. On 
Saturday night there was a ten-dollar bill in 
his pocket. He changed this on the way 
home and handed six to his landlady, who 
smiled and said something gracious about 
young men who were good pay. 

James T. Hopkins was a business man, 
and he liked it. Не had earned ten dollars, 
working at a job that he got on his own 
hook. He felt absurdly proud. He found 
that the world of the working people was 
curious and interesting. He discovered 
that the manufacturing of endless varietics 
of hardware and selling them to people who 
needed them, or thought they did, was not so 
prosaic asit sounded. At any rate, so long 
as this thing amused him he was going to 
keep atit. If he got tired of it, it was easy 
enough to go back to being a millionaire. 

Let it be said clearly that Hopkins was 
putting into practice no scheme for the 
betterment of mankind. He had not gone 
into business for the purpose of reforming it. 
Neither did he intend to write a book about 
it. He was not a student of sociology, and 
he had not the remotest notion of trying to 
uplift folks who worked for a living. He 
was just plain James T. Hopkins, doing 
what suited him and minding his own 
business. 

Some weeks passed before he realized 
that the matter of being a millionaire was 
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being crowded away back into some little- 
frequented part of his brain. At first, out- 
side of business hours, he could not help 
thinking about it, but that was largely 
because the new life was strange to him. It 
afforded him some amusement to think of 
what his sister might say, if she knew, or his 
lawyers, or his friends. But as the new 
environment became more familiar to him, 
he thought less about the old. He almost 
looked upon it as a past, for the new side of 
the world was infinitely vast and took much 
time to explore. 

There were fellow clerks who lunched 
with him and called him Jimmy, or Hop- 
kins, or Hop. There were important 
persons of the firm, the manager, the cus- 
tomers, the office-boys, the places to which 
he was sent on errands, the banks, the 
lunch places, the street crowds, the groaning 
subway trains, the boarding-house, the 
lodgers—a myriad of things all new and 
absorbing. A man simply did not have 


` time to think about his mere millions. 


Here, for instance, was a perfect museum 
of humanity, called a boarding-house, with 
a wide variety of exhibits. Some of them 
taught school, he learned; some clerked, or 
sold goods, or kept books. One of them 
gave music lessons. Another wrote things. 
They were a new people to Hopkins— 
people with purposes, and ambitions, and 
hopes, and disappointments. And most of 
them talked about what they did, so that he 
learned about them amazingly fast. 

Living on ten dollars a week became a 
financial hobby. He had virtually dared 
himself to do it. “If I’m going to play the 
game, ГЇЇ play the game, that’s а,” said 
Hopkins. “While I’m playing it I'll do it 
on а ten-dollar limit.” So he never sent for 
money, or drew on an account that was 
almost at his elbow. Out of the balance, 
after his board was paid, he found that he 
could buy magazines and newspapers, and 
pay car-fares. Once in a while there was 
enough for a theater ticket. He did not try 
to save. Nothing of that sort entered his 
head until the firm raised his salary. He 
had been a business man for nearly six 
months when that happened. 

“Hopkins,” said the manager, “we are 
going to give you fifteen a week. You 
seem to take an interest in your work. We 
want to make you more interested. We’ll 
put youin the stock department for a while.” 

Fifteen! Whew! When Hopkins went 
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home that night he had a desire to run that 
almost overpowered him. It seemed as if 
his feelings could only find expression in a 
wild sprint through the streets. He had 
earned a raise! He was getting on in the 
world. Не had tackled business оп its 
home ground and was scoring. 

Almost irresistible was the impulse to 
blurt it out at the din- 
ner table. It seemed 
as if his fellow board- 
ers really ought to 
know about it. But 
instead, he saved up 
the news and con- 
fided it, as theysaton {N 
the front porch, to the | б; 
girl with the brown 
eyes. Who was she? 
Oh, a nice girl to 
talk to. Daytimes she 
wrote letters in a 
lawyer’s office. Her 
mother lived in Ohio. 

At odd times, when 
there was enough 
left, she sent a little 
money home, because 

it was needed there. 
She was so different 
from the girls he 
knew in the days 
when he was J. 
Thorncroft Hopkins 
that at first he de- 
cided she was-a shy 
little thing. But the 
shyness began to 
melt when they ex- 
changed opinions on 

the serious affairs of 

life and discovered 
that they were on a 
common field of battle. True, for a while 
Hopkins felt the hypocrisy of his part, but 
gradually that perception was dulled as the 
new order of things became more real to him. 
He found the girl interesting, at first because 
hers was a typical struggle with fortune. 
She was quiet and brave and unassuming, 
but she had a world of ambition. All the sin- 
cerity of her nature went into her work, 
unromantic as it seemed. She wanted to 
get ahead in the world. He liked to talk to 
her because the spirit of her sincerity seemed 
to infuse him and made him seem more like 
a real toiler himself. 


The girl 
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“І got a raise to-day,” he said, awk- 
wardly. 

The girl’s eyes brightened. 

“Did you? Isn’t that fine!” she said. 

“ГИ get fifteen now; I’m in the stock 
department,” he added. 

He thought he detected a fleeting wistful- 
ness in her glance, but she said heartily: 

“І ат glad- you 
got it. I think you 
worked hard for it.” 

“Oh, I worked 
hard enough, I 
guess,” һе corrobo- 
rated. “ But it’s good 
fun, at that. Guess 
ГП begin to save 
now.” 

She laughed and 
nodded. 

“Tve been saving 
ever since I worked,” 
she said. “It’s not 
so hard as you’d 
think.” 

But he knew that 
the savings were not 
for herself, and that 
it was hard. She 
never complained 
about it, however, 
and he liked her for 

For a while 


$ that. 
they talked about 
their miniature fi- 
nances until he com- 
в pletely forgot that he 
fee cece was an interloper 
among the toilers. 


Then he took what 
struck him as a dar- 
ing step. 

“It’s pretty warm, 
Miss Blanchard,” he ventured. “ Would— 
would you like to come and get some 
cream?” 

As the words left his lips a vision of J. 
Thorncroft Hopkins, millionaire, rose for 
an instant before him. It mocked him and 
put a feeling of foolishness into his heart. 
He wondered if she, too, could see it, and if 
she had the measure of his hypocrisy. But 
she was merely looking at him frankly and 
shaking her head reprovingly. 

“T thought you were going to save,” she 
laughed. 

“So I am,” he said, stoutly. “ You see if 


A 


` 


go 


І don’t. But I want to celebrate that raise 
just a little bit, you know.” 

She nodded understandingly, rose and 
they strolled down the street to a little shop, 
where they reveled in ice cream like chil- 
dren. 

Hopkins began to work harder now, 
partly because he was developing a real 
interest in the hardware business and 
partly because he wanted to earn that 
fifteen. The vision of J. Thorncroft visited 
him less frequently. He thought seldom of 
the days that seemed now so long past. 
Occasionally he would chuckle as an auto- 
mobile rolled past, or when he encountered 
some other reminder, for he was able to 
observe these things without envy, knowing 
that they were his when he chose to have 
them. But it was really satisfying just to 
be Jimmy Hopkins, earning fifteen dollars 
a week and starting a bank account. It 
was the only bank account in which he had 
ever taken a live interest. He watched it 
grow with curiosity and gratification. He 
did not permit himself to reflect that it was 
an absurdity, viewed in the light of the true 
order of things. He liked it because it rep- 
resented his own endeavor. He was inde- 
pendent; standing squarely on his own 
feet; making good! He was never troubled 
by longings for the old luxuries. He did 
not bother his head by comparing his hall 
bedroom with a Newport villa. He never 
sighed because he could not afford the 
opera. А standing-room check, ог per- 
haps a balcony seat, in a theater had come 
to be a form of occasional dissipation that 
afforded him infinitely more enjoyment. 
He had grown into his new life almost with- 
out effort. It was only at the rare times 
when he mentally stood aside and inspected 
himself that there seemed to be anything 
incongruous in it. 

Nobody in the boarding-house paid much 
attention to him, or to the girl who wrote 
letters in the lawyer’s office. They were 
allowed to drift into an unobtrusive com- 
radeship almost without notice. Her own 
little story he had gathered scrap by 
scrap. As for his, to confess that he was J. 
Thorncroft Hopkins would have seemed 
like an intrusion. Sometimes his conscience 
pricked him and he wondered if he had 
gained a confidence under a false pretense. 
But it was partly her fault if he had, because 
she had a way of making him believe that 
Jimmy Hopkins was a real person in his 
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own right and not a materialization of the 
spirit of J. Thorncroft Hopkins. 

When Hopkins received another and 
unexpected advance in the hardware busi- 
ness, the effect of it was paradoxical. The 
manager discovered that the young man in 
the stock department, when called upon in 
emergencies, had a knack of getting along 
amazingly well with customers. So he 
made him a city salesman, and that meant 
twenty-five a week. Now, twenty-five, 
considered purely from the financial view- 
point, meant that the necessity of Hopkins’ 
return to his millions was more remote than 
ever. But, strangely enough, the same 
twenty-five made Hopkins consider such a 
step very gravely, because to him it meant— 

Well, it meant that he and the girl sat 
very late on the front stoop that evening. 

“But you love me, don’t you?” said 
Hopkins, stubbornly staring down at the 
pavement below. 

“Yes, Jimmy,” she answered gently, slip- 
ping her hand into his. “Апа that’s why.” 

“We could live on it, couldn’t we? 
Besides, I’ve saved some, you know.” 

“І know, dear. We could live on it. 
But——” 

“You mean your mother,” said Hopkins, 
nodding. 

“Yes, Jimmy.” 

“We could spare enough for that, too,” he 
persisted. 

“But that wouldn’t be fair to you,” she 
said, shaking her head earnestly. “It 
would take almost all, you know.” 

The hypocritical vision of J. Thorncroft 
Hopkins flitted before his eyes, but he would 
not yield to the taunt. 

“But I’m getting along pretty well,” he 
said. “Some day Ill get more; I’m sure 
of that. The manager said something 
about commissions if I did well.” 

The girl looked dreamily at the monoto- 
nous row of brick houses across the way. 

“We must wait for them,” she said, almost 
inaudibly. 

“We will, dear,” he answered, shutting 
his jaw resolutely. 

It was from that day that Hopkins began 
to figure on the time when he would return 
to his riches. For they were not all his 
now; part of them belonged to the little girl 
with the brown eyes. When she was his 
wife he intended to pour them into her lap 
in a golden shower. But he had won her 
as plain Jimmy Hopkins, and as Jimmy 
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Hopkins he wanted to marry her. He was 
earning his way in business and he wanted to 
earn his wife. Then, and not until then, 
would he put the glitter of the big world 
before her. It seemed hard, perhaps, to 
watch her struggling on in the crowd, 
when he might lift her out of it in а moment, 
but he wanted to see it through as it had 
begun, for this was to him the only real 
thing in his life. 

But he resolved that it would not be long, 
for now he slaved and planned. The girl 
planned, too, but her plans were not his. 
He did not tell her this, for his plans were to 
come as the glorious surprise, as the great 
reward for all the toil and courage and sac- 
rifice. She talked of the little home until to 
her it became almost a visible thing. It 
would be a gay, cheerful, comfortable little 
place. Perhaps her mother could come, 
too. Hopkins would listen and nod his 
head and smile happily. What a won- 
derful little optimist she was! е 

And then сате the day of release. The 
manager called him into the inner office. 

“Hopkins,” he said, “here is a check 
covering commissions on your sales for the 
past month.” 

Hopkins took it and looked at it rather 
stupidly. 

“І didn’t know I was on commissions 
yet,” he said. 

“Well, you are,” said the manager, 
turning to his desk to show that the matter 
was dismissed. 

Hopkins was not thinking of the check as 
he walked out of the office. Не was think- 
ing about getting married. He quivered 
with an exultation that he did not know how 
to express. As plain Jimmy Hopkins he 
had won the game! 

He began the journey homeward in a sort 
of dream. Now and then he thrust his. 
hand into his pocket to see if the check was 
really there. He was trying to decide just 
how he would tell her—whether he would 
show her the magic slip of paper and let her 
guess what it meant, or whether he would 
run into her presence shouting and waving 
his hat. He entered the subway, stopped 
for an instant to buy an evening paper, and 
boarded a train. For some time he sat 
staring with unseeing eyes at the print before 
him, his thoughts on the girl who was soon 
to be told a wonderful thing. Then his 
eyes, which had been mechanically follow- 
ing the headlines, began to record an 
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impression, through successive repetitions, 
and he found himself reading: 


GREAT STEEL WORKS FAILS 


The Hopkins Crucible Company Goes to 
the Wall in the Biggest Crash Ever 
Recorded in the Iron Industry 
LITTLE LEFT FOR CREDITORS 


At first Hopkins did not read the story. 
He laid the paper on his knees and looked 
vacantly across the car. Not a muscle of 
his face moved. He sat like an image, hear- 
ing and seeing nothing. Presently he took 
in a deep breath, shook himself a little, 
lifted the paper and began to read calmly. 
He read it through to the end. It was not 
hard to understand. There was nothing 
left. There wasn’t going to be any glorious 
surprise for the girl. 

He left the subway and walked the short 
block to the boarding-house slowly, won- 
dering what he should say. The paper 
hung loosely in his hand. As he passed an 
ash receptacle, he tossed itin. Не did not 
need to know апу more. If he ever wanted 
the details, he could get them from his 
lawyers. 

She was in the dining-room when he 
entered, and he forced a smile as he 


Not a muscle of his face moved 
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answered her bright little nod. Their 
engagement was a secret they had confided 
to no one, and they even sat apart at meals. 
He thought he detected a flash of inquiry in 
her glance, for she was quick to observe, 
and as he sat down he felt that her eyes were 
following him, trying to read the meaning 
of what she saw. He ate his dinner silently, 
thinking. He wondered how he could ever 
tell her about J. Thorncroft Hopkins now, 
or whether he ought to tell her until 
Some time she would have to know, of 


“Oh, Jim!” she cried 


course. He wondered if it would make her 
unhappy. At least, he was glad that he had 
never painted a golden future to her. But 
did he have a right to marry her now? 
Vaguely it seemed to him as if it might be 
some sort of crime. He arose from the 
table undecided. Maybe it would be best 
to make a clean breast of the whole foolish, 
miserable business. But perhaps 

She was waiting for him in the little 
reception-room off the hall, upstairs. 

‘What is it, Jimmy ?” she asked anxiously, 
searching his face as he stooped to kiss her. 

“Nothing, dear,” he said. 

“Yes, there is, Jim,” she answered. 
“You are smiling, but I know there’s some- 
thing. I could see it when you came in.” 

He looked at her without speaking for a 


moment, a great throb of pity for her in his 
heart. Then his hand fumbled in his coat 
pocket and he drew forth alittle slip of paper. 
She took it and looked at it wonderingly. 

“Its a month’s commissions, Kitty,” he 
explained. 

Her hands dropped to her sides and she 
lifted up to him a face that seemed to be 
glorified. 

“Oh, Jim!” she cried, and then her head ' 
lay against his shoulder and she sobbed. 
Hopkins stroked her hair gently and looked 
across the room, at the wall. Once or 
twice he swallowed hard. 

“Are you disappointed, dear?” he 
asked, presently. 

“Disappointed!” she echoed. “Oh, 
Jimmy, I am so happy I just can’t 

е help being silly. But I 
ought to shake you for 
trying to frighten me. You 
came in looking as if some- 
thing awful had happened.” 
“Did 1?” 

“Of course you did. 
You were playing a 
joke on me. And all 
the time you 
_ knew you were 
= the luckiest 
boy alive.” 

“Am I?” he 
asked. 

“Listen to 
him!” she ex- 
claimed, smil- 
ing through her 
tears. “ Lucky! 
Why, you great 
big ungrateful child! And you hadn’t even 
told me they had put you on commission.” 

“T didn’t know until to-day,” said he. 

‚ “Well, you ought to count it the greatest 
day of your life, dedr,” she answered. 
“Think what it means, Jim. All the won- 
derful plans we have been making are going 
to come true. Our little home—I can just 
see it now, Jim. And—and—you’ll go 
on being successful. I know that. Oh, 
can’t you see what a wonderful day this is ?” 

“Tt is a wonderful day,” said Hopkins, 
placing his hands on her shoulders and 
holding her at arm’s length, so that he 
might look at her. “Апа you аге a very 
dear and wonderful person,” he added, 
smiling. “Апа if you are very good, some 
day ГП tell you a funny story.” 
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“Talk sadly on th’ way out about th’ fallin’ off in th’ price 
iv suburban real estate” 


MR. DOOLEY ON THE END OF LIFE 
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th’ fireman had,” said Mr. Hen- 
nessy. “An’ he desarved it. To 
think what that young fellow did.” 

“ Не was entitled to a first-class fun’ral,” 
said Mr. Dooley. “But I wudden’t resthrict 
first-class fun’rals to heroes. No, sir. Anny 
wan that has th’ nerve to go on livin’ con- 
sidhren what ivrybody knows about life is 
entitled to all th’ honors as well as him that 


“Te was th’ fine fun’ral Doheny 


“Thinkin’ how sthrong an’ selj-possessed he 
looked in his bereavement ” 


“Whin I was a little boy, I classed fun’rals 
among th’ greatest iv me adventures” 


dies befure his time. I’d go a little further 
an’ let people have their fun’rals while they 
were well an’ sthrong an’ cud injye thim. As 
it is now, th’ cause iv th’ obsekies is about-th’ 
on’y person in th’ procession that gets no in- 
jyment out іу it. It’s money in th’ pockets 
iv th’ undhertaker an’ th’ hack dhriver an’ 
it’s a day off with a pleasant excursion into 
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“Т? childher iv th’ neighborhood gathered around th? house an’ envied their ИШе 
playmates that had th’ luck to lose a fond parent” 


th’ counthry f’r most iv th’ mourners an’ even 
f’r th’ few it’s a little excitement between th’ 
first pain an’ th’ long sorrow. I’ve seen 
manny a widow consoled f’r th’ day be th’ 
length iv th’ fun’ral procession, an’ manny a 
man thinkin’ how sthrong an’ self-possessed 
he looked in his bereavement. 

“Whin I was a little boy, I classed 
fun’rals among th’ greatest iv me adven- 
tures. They give mea 


ride in a hack through ce 


parts iv town that I’d 
niver seen befure an’ 
out into th’ counthry 
where I niver wint ex- 
cept I was invited to 
a fun’ral, an’ I had 
jovyal company an’ 
something to eat differ- 
ent fr’m what I got at 
home. Lookin’ back 
on how I felt whin I 
was a kid, I can’t re- 
member that anny dis- 
tant relation made him- 
silf unpopular with us 
be dyin’. Even if I 
wasn’t let go to a fun’ral there was some- 
thing exciting about it. It stirred up th’ 
neighborhood. There was something to 
talk about. Ivrybody asked: ‘Did he leave 
annything ?’ as if th’ poor man was a burglar 
ог а fire. People got out their good clothes 
an’ dusted off their high hats. On th’ day 
iv th’ fun’ral all th’ childher iv th’ neighbor- 
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“Ал? th deetails iv th day’s wurruk has 
taken their mind off th’ sorrow” 


hood gathered around th’ house an’ envied 
their little playmates that had th’ luck to 
lose a fond parent. 

“There’s very little rale grief at a fun’ral. 
I’ve often pictured me own wind-up in me 
mind an’ thought iv thousands iv people 
bein’ so prostrated be me demise that they 
cud not attind to th’ jooties iv life f’r a year. 
An’ iy coorse I see it all. In me dhreams iv 
С th’ universal melan- 
choly over me death, 
Гуе always been an 
aujeence f’r th’ mourn- 
ing. Гуе looked on 
an’ felt very pleased at 
th’ way I had stopped 
| th’ progress iv th’ 
\\ wurruld be goin’ out 

, iv it. But I know it 
ain’t so. Гуе obsarved 
nawthin’ iv th’ kind 
at fun’rals. There 
=й тау be wan or two 
people, or f’r a very 
popylar man, three or 
four that are hurt, but 
they were hurt worse 
yesterdah an’ th’ deetails iv th’ day’s 
wurruk has taken their mind off th’ sorrow. 
F’r a day playin’ a part they are saved fr’m 
th’ long grief that will dhrench іт Рг 
months an’ years. Thin there are a few 
more that are almost as sorry about th’ de- 
parture iv their frind as they wud be if they 
cut their chin shaving. There are a large 
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number that feel they can best express their - 


agony be puttin’ on a stove-pipe hat. An’ 
after thim comes a crowd iv men that while 
he was alive wud’ve gladly been th’ cause iv 
his death, if possible, an’ women that go to 
fun’rals f’r a free cry. 

“ An’ there уе'аге. But what fun does th’ 
poor man get out iv it? Th’ binificiary iv a 
fun’ral, as Hogan says, is niver th’ fellow 
that really got it up. A fun’ral is f’r th’ 
amusement iv th’ mourners an’ th’ popylace 
an’ ’tis а jovyal proceedin’. Why shud 
anny wan have th’ privilege iv usin’ th’ 
decease iv an old frind to parade th’ 
sthreets in his regalia an’ hold up th’ sthreet- 


car lines without askin’ th’ consint iv th’. 


polis? Why shud a man go to th’ very con- 
siderable expinse iv dyin’ in ordher to 
please sthrangers? Manny a man will 
cheerfully go to ye’er fun’ral that wudden’t 
vote f’r ye. Не'Н dhress up in black an’ 
hear some good music an’ have a cheerful 
ride out into th’ rural scenery an’ make him- 
silf happy with th’ thought that he is th’ 
ideel figure iv respectful grief an’ take note 
iv annything at th’ fun’ral that’ll make con- 
versation later on, an’ talk sadly on th’ way 
out to th’ dump about th’ fallin’ off in th’ 
price iv suburban real estate, an’ stop at a 
road house on his way back an’ assuage his 
grief, as Hogan says, with a milk punch an’ 
bite off th’ end iv a big black cigar an’ settle 
down comfortable in a corner iv th’ carredge 
an’ say: ‘Well, it’s awful to think how a 
man loses his frinds at our time iv life. 
He was a good fellow in spite iv all his faults. 
It’s a great consolation to me that on’y a 
few days befure he died, he come to me Рг 
a loan iv two dollars which I didn’t have. 


IN LIFE AND 
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“There are a large number that feel they can 
best express their agony be puttin’ on a 
stove-pipe hat” 


There were certain vicious traits about him. 
There were certain things I niver cud un- 
dherstand. F’r instance—but why speak 
ill iv th’ dead? Let’s dhrop off here at th’ 
corner an’ dhrink his health whereiver he is. 
An’ what d’ye say to a little game afther- 
wards?’ 

“Tis a quare thing about life anyhow 
that death don’t blanket it all th? time. 
If ye knew ye were goin’ to be evicted 
frm yeer house to-morrah an’ weren’t 
sure where ye were goin’ to ye wudden’t 
think about annything else. Үе’ not 
sleep nights. Ye’d be over here weepin’ 
on me shouldher. But as long as I’ve 
known ye I’ve niver heerd ye talk about 
th’ final eviction as if ye had anny 
great amount iv intherest in it. Ye 
talk about it, iv coorse, but ’tis as though 


AFTERWARDS 
“While he was alive wud’ve gladly been th’ cause iv his death, if possible” 
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ye were talkin’ about.a neighbor that’d been 
sarved with a notice to quit. ‘Poor Casey, 
he was a good fellow. ’Tis a pity he 
cudden’t go on an’ рау th’ rent.’ Ex- 
peeryence tells ye that ye can be put out at a 
minyit’s notice an’ th’ small, two-story frame 
palace that ye’ve dec- 
orated with th’ things 
ye like an’ thried to 
make as comfortable 
as possible, can be de- 
molished f’river an’ a 
more modhren sthruc- 
ture put upin its place. 
But in ye’er heart ye 
feel that ye have a 
perpetchool leasehold. 
"Тїз th’ on’y wan іп 
th’ neighborhood an’ 
ye’ve gotit. Th’ truth 
is there are billyons iv 
th’ same kind. If 
th’ life insurance com- 
p’nies made up their 
mortality tables fr’m th’ feelings iv people, 
they’d be broke befure th’ boord iv directors 
cud get to th’ cash dhrawer. Ivry wan feels 
he is immortal, both th’ way Father Kelly 
thinks an’ th’ way ye think as ye see ye’er- 
silf dhroppin’ in here a millyon years or so 
fr’m now an’ takin’ a glass iv beer an’ talkin’ 
pollyticks. ‘Th’ truth is,’ says Father 
Kelly, ‘life don’t raaly comprehend death. 
It can’t. Ye thry to think iv Death an’ 
ye niver think iv ye’erown. Oh, ye have an’ 
idee iv seein’ th’ popylace comin’ an’ 
weepin’ over ye but ye’re always seein’ 


‘it an’ injyin’ it. 


“Did he leave annything ?” 


But ye’re not dead. Ye 
are a lively critic iv what’s goin’ on around 
ye. 
“Even whin ye think iv th’ future life ye 
see ye’ersilf just as ye are now an’ dhressed 
up in yeer best clothes. I wondher,’ 
says he, ‘if it isn’t 
wan iv our gr-reatest 
blessings that th’ hu- 
man mind can’t raaly 
undherstand death. 
Wed be scared to 
death if we cud. ’Tis 
wondherful whin ye 
, come to think iv it 
_ that though it is, takin’ 
it all an’ all, th’ thing 
we laste want to hap- 
pen to us, we don’t 
seem to fear it. Ye can 
get a millyon la-ads 
to go out an’ have 
thimsilves shot at f’r 
a principal, or f’r no 
principal, or fr th’ Chinese thrade, ог f’r 
rellijon, or f’r thirteen dollars a month, or f’r 
the fun iv th’ thing. Ye can get thim to 
wurruk in a dinnymite facthory or enlist in a 
man iv war which on’y needs a light 
wurrud fr’m th’ inimy to founder, or hoist 
thimsilves up on a small boord an’ paint th’ 
roof iv a fifty-story buildin’. 

“ Th’ most per’lous iv human occypa- 
tions are, if ye obsarve, usually th’ 
lowest paid. An’ why is this so? Is it 
because we’re not afraid iv death? Faith, 
no, but because we don’t know annything 
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“Anw hold up th’ sthreet-car lines without askin’ th’ consint iv th’ polis” 


“Stop at a road house on his way back an’ assuage his grief” 


about it. We don’t appreciate it. If our 
simple minds cud grasp th’ subjick th’ 
bravest man in th’ wurruld wud be found 
undher th’ bed sobbing,’ says he. ‘It’s 
there but it isn’t there. It happens to 
iv’rybody but ye can’t see it happen to 
ye’ersilf. Ye walk briskly up to it or 
maybe ye even run. Ye niver see it till 
it’s too late an’ thin ’tis too late to recognize 
it. "Tis no good runnin’ away fr’m it. 
Manny а man dodgin’athrolley car has been 
run over be an autymobill. Ye hide fr’m 
th’ lightning an’ a mickrake lands ye. 
Ye avoid railroad trains an’ boats an’ 
scratch ye’er thumb with a carpet tack 
an’ ’tis all over. Ye expect it fr’m wan 


` side iv th’ sthreet an’ it comes fr’m th’ 


other. Ye think that it must be in th’ 
block ahead an’ ye make up ye’er mind 
to walk slow whin it steps up behind ye, 


slaps ye on th’ back an’ says: “Үе'те 
wanted at headquarthers. Ye’d betther 
come along peaceable.” То which, havin’ 
no further inthrest, ye make no reply. 
Tis thin Рг th’ first time ye’d have ап 
undherstandin’ an’ a fear iv death—if 
ye were alive. But ye are dead.’ d 

“‹ An’ what are we goin’ to do about it?’ 
says І. ‘There’s nawthin’ to do,’ says he, 
‘but thry not to think about it. Injye this 
life, includin’ other people’s funerals which 
are part iv it, get ye’er ticket fr’m th’ right 
shop an’ be sure уе pay enough fr it be 
not doin’ all th’ wrong an’ foolish things ye 
want to do, so that it will be made out to a 
pleasant distynation,’ says he.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Hennessy, “‘’tis a fine 
thing to feel that ye have a good conscience.” 

‘OTis а conceited thing,” said Mr. 
Dooley. 
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LETTERS, COMMENTS AND CONFESSIONS FROM READERS OF THE 
MAGAZINE 


Living in Comfort on $1,000 a Year 


My husband happens to belong to the $1,800 
class financially, though, fortunately for us, New 
York is not our habitat. 

I say fortunately because we have found it 
possible to live very comfortably on $1,000 a 
year, putting the additional $800 into invest- 
ment. Of course this would not be possible in 
New York, but if one is content to live simply, 
and yet not penuriously, it can be done in Seattle, 
in Portland, in Los Angeles, in Denver, or in any 
city of similar size west of the Mississippi. It not 
only can be done, but it is being done by thousands 
of young couples of the middle class who are 
saving the foundations of a modest competency. 
Scores of our acquaintances are paying for their 
homes or buying small pieces of real estate on 
salaries varying from $1,400 to $2,000 per year. 

One naturally falls back upon personal ex- 
perience as ап illustration. І was teaching 
school at the time we were married. Between 
us my husband and I had saved about $1,500. 
This we decided to put into a house of our own, 
preferring to assume the necessary mortgage 
rather than to pay rent. We bought lots well out 
in a suburb where values were still low, obtaining 
a piece that commanded a beautiful mountain 
and lake view. (I say well out in a suburb, 
but in a city of 200,000 this means about fifteen 
or twenty minutes’ car ride from the business 
district.) We designed between us а бус-гоот 
modern bungalow and submitted our plans to 
contractors of established reputation. This was 
three years ago, at which time prices were more 
reasonable than now. Suffice it to say that the 
price of our house complete, including the cost 
of lots, was only $2,000. It is finished and fur- 
nished in Mission style, and is generally admitted 
to be cosy, compact and in good taste. 

I already owned a piano, and both my hus- 
band and I had a few good copies of pictures 
and some books. Our total furnishing expense 
was less than $300, and this included good oak 
chairs, tables, bookcase, everything substantial 
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and nothing shoddy. We made it a rule to get 
good things, and few of them, rather than to fill 
our rooms with trash. 

After we had paid for our furniture we found 
that our house had a mortgage on it of $800. I 
was offered a chance to continue teaching, and 
for one year after our marriage I did so, earning 
just enough to wipe out the mortgage on the house. 
Our living expenses for the year resolved them- 
selves into the sum of $1,000 in all, which left 
$800 to go into some vacant lots in a section of 
the city where we were convinced values must 
rise. Our house being now clear, we felt justified 
in taking the lots with a mortgage on them. 
Our expectations were realized, and six months 
after purchasing we sold at a profit of $400, re- 
investing and selling these lots in a year at another 
fair profit. 

It was clear to both of us that the dry farming 
movement was going to produce a boom in semi- 
arid lands. My husband took a few days from 
his work and went down into that country, having 
now resources enough from our income savings 
and our profits to buy a section and a half of land, ` 
which we have just sold, after holding a year, 
for nearly fifty per cent. profit on the amount 
invested. This we put into fully paid up income- 
bearing property, which we value conservatively 
at $6,000, our own house being included. 

In other words, starting with a capital of $1,500 
we have in three years increased it to $6,000 by 
careful and legitimate investment. This has been 
done entirely on the amount saved from an $1,800 
salary, if the $800 earned by me in teaching is 
deducted. It is only fair to say that the profits 
from our investments have not been larger than 
those made by others situated similarly. Times 
were good, the market was rising, and each of 
our “buys” was the result of very careful study 
of conditions. 

While we have always lived in perfect com- 
fort, it has been necessary of course to husband 
our resources. We have entertained our friends 
a good deal, but always without ostentation. It 
has been our habit to buy the best meats and not 
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to stint ourselves of fruit when it is in season. 
At the same time we prefer simple, wholesome 
food, which has the additional advantage of being 
cheaper. Our grocery bill, including butter, 
meats and ice, amounts to about $15 a month, or 
$180 a year. І have rather a knack of making 
palatable dishes from “left overs,” and as we 
keep chickens nothing at all is wasted. In 
passing, it is worth while to note that the eggs 
we sell pay for the keep of the chickens, leaving 
us as a margin of profit all the eggs we can use 
and a good many frys and roasts throughout the 
year. 

I do my own work except for the extra help 
of a girl who comes in опе day а week. All my 
washing and laundry I send out. Until within 
the past few months $60 a year would cover the 
expenses of my help, washing and laundry. 
The welcome advent of an imperious young man 
who demands a good deal of my time is likely, 
however, to make a difference in this. 

We have, of course, no rent to pay, though 
in place of this we pay taxes amounting to $40 
annually. Our fuel and lights are $65. With 
care, I can dress becomingly on $150 a year and 
my husband on $100. Church expenses amount 
to $30, life insurance $200, and books and maga- 
zines $20. 

For $25 a year we have been able to see a fair 
choice of the best actors and singers appearing 
in our city. Our vacation expenses have always 
been light, because we have always taken our 
play simply. Last summer the total expenses of 
a three-wecks’ vacation in the hills was only $30. 
Under the title of incidentals the balance of 
our expenses may be grouped at $100, to include 
car-fare, gifts and other necessaries. 

We are perfectly willing to admit that our 
investments have been fortunate, and that we 
have not had апу misfortunes. Also, now that 
the voices in our family have become a trio 
instead of a duet, it remains to be secn whether 
our expenses will still remain within the schedule 
given. MADELINE MUIR. 


The Confession of a College Graduate 


Professor James’s statement that the best 
thing a college education can do for you is to 
help you to know a good man when you see him 
interests me greatly, because I believe that that 
is precisely what I failed to get out of my education. 
It seems to me that when I came out of college I 
was often grandly supcrior to my betters and 
foolishly deferential to those whose opinions 
were of little value. This I attribute to the fact 
that all through my school days I was led to 


accept many false values. So that when I came 
to judge men I made many mistakes. How can 
you know a good man when you see him if you 
have not been trained to identify other, although 
less important, real values? To this day I am 
correcting some error of vision contracted in 
school. I am constantly introduced to facts 
which I dimly remember having blundered into 
before in the dark. And too often I have to re- 
vise my judgment of the nature and importance 
of these facts. 

Perhaps I can illustrate my point by a reference 
to my study of geography. I was born and brought 
up in Indiana, and as a boy I studied the map 
of our State. Now Indiana covers 36,000 square 
miles. Montana, on the other hand, covers 
146,000 square miles. There is a single county in 
Montana which is almost as large as Indiana. 
But in my geography the map of each of these 
States occupied a separate page, and the maps 
were of equal size. The teacher may have ex- 
plained this discrepancy, but those wrong maps 
were kept before my eyes. And not until I grew 
up did I realize fully that my map of Montana 
should have been four times as large as my map 
of Indiana. Don’t you meet men and women 
who tell you that they are “surprised to find that 
distances are so great in the far West, and so 
small in New England”? 

And then there is history. Take the case of 
Charlemagne. I passed a good test on Charle- 
magne. I bottled up a great quantity of dates 
about his reign, none of which escaped me 
until the day after examination. To quote, with 
some modification, “Mr. Dooley’s’? remark on 
history, I learned to tell you what Charlemagne 
аіса of, but not what he lived of. And all the 
time I was missing the fun in Charlemagne I 
was vastly interested in the character of Mark 
Hanna. I never dreamed until later that Charle- 
magne could be as interesting as Mark Hanna. 
I wish that I had known Charlemagne earlier. 


The Autobiography of a Worker 


My father emigrated from Holland. Не 
was a common laborer, but had managed to 
save enough money to pay for the little house 
and lot where we lived when he was killed in an 
accident while at work. 

There were five of us children. At the time 
of my father’s death I was twelve years old. 
I am now forty-two. My older sister, who was 
the oldest of the family, was nearly seventeen. 
She went out to work in the village as a domestic. 
My mother took in washing. She kept the rest 
of us in school. 
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When I was fourteen I remained out of school 
for three weeks in the winter and worked in the 
ice harvest. I received $1.25 a day, and gave 
it to mother. At the age of sixteen I obtained 
regular employment in the shop of a house car- 
penter. 

At eighteen I was a pretty good carpenter 
and took a journeyman’s job іп the building 
of a large ice-house. When the foreman was 
injured at the time the building was only half 
finished, the boss put me in charge of the car- 
penters. I had never before seen an ice-house in 
the building, but I took the job, and from that 
time to the completion of the work I spent an 
hour or two, several evenings a weck, at the house 


of a man who had built two ice-houses. With the’ 


information thus obtained, the house was com- 
pleted to the satisfaction of the owner, and I was 
asked to take charge of it, live in a house nearby 
—which saved a percentage of insurance—and 
guard the property and keep it in repair. My 
salary was $60 per month and house rent. I also 
had all the land I wanted for garden. 

Things were now looking better for us. I 
brought my older sister to keep house for me, 
and gave money to my mother. Before I was 
twenty years old I started my first savings-bank 
account. The deposit was $100. 

When I was twenty-four, my sister left me. 
After managing to get through the winter without 
a housekeeper, I gave up my job and moved to 
the village. About this time I completed and 
secured a patent upon two minor pieces of ice- 
harvesting machinery. 

While working at my trade, at which I received 
$2 to $2.50 per day, I found time to manufacture 
a few of my patented appliances and sold them 
among the ice-house owners. After a winter’s 
test of the machines, I was offered $1,000 for 
my more important patent. I agreed to sell if 
the purchaser would also take the smaller patent 
at $400. The proposition was accepted and I 
found myself in possession of $1,400, the pro- 
ceeds of my patents, and $900 which I had saved— 
a total of $2,300—and I was just coming twenty- 
five years of age. | 

During the preceding year I had become en- 
gaged to marry, and I now proceeded to build 
me а house. The lot cost me $roo. I set to 
work on my house. The foundation stones I 
took out of the sidehill and when I had done 
so I had quite a showing of soil. After picking 
the smaller and loose stones and using them as a 
foundation for a graded zigzag path, leading up 
my forty or fifty feet of elevation, I succeeded 
in getting a good healthy growth of bushes and 


shrubs (set for ornament) and of grass, which, 
together, give the front a very presentable ap- 
pearance. 

I built the house myself. The only help 
I paid for was the mason who laid the founda- 
tion and built the chimney and did the inside 
plastering. As soon as the house was fit for oc- 
cupancy, we were married and moved іп. All 
the work of finishing up and trimming the house 
and grounds I did after hours. 

When my house was built I still had left be- 
tween $1,500 and $1,600 of my $2,300. This 
was sixteen years ago. The building material 
would probably cost, to-day, $250 more. We 
took $150 and put it into furnishings. With 
what I already had, this made us very comfortable. 
Some things have been added yearly, but much 
of what we bought that first year we are still using. 
Thus, when we started housekeeping we had a 
capital of something over $1,400 and no debts. 
This sum has never been less from that time to 
this. The only year that the principal was in 
danger was the year the baby came. 

My wife was not well and the baby’s first 
year was a hard one. With the doctor’s bills 
and medicine and help in the house and me losing 
a day’s work every now and then on account 
of the sickness, I more than once took out the 
bankbook and debated with myself the drawing 
of an order against it. But I knew how easy it 
might go if it got started the wrong way, and I 
would lay the book back. 

I worked hard, and thought twice before 
spending a cent. The doctor assured me that 
“there was no hurry” about the bill and that 
he knew he “would get his money,” so, with the 
help of kind neighbors and my mother’s assistance 
and advice, we finally came through all right. І 
have added from time to time to my principal, 
and with the accumulated interest from year to 
year I now have the limit ($3,000) in one savings 
bank and have started an account in another 
bank. To this new account, in addition to the 
money I can save during each six months, I can 
deposit the interest from the bank where I have 
the $3,000, and that is a great pleasure, to be 
saving money which my own money is carning 
for me. 

Iam not rich. I sometimes wish I had money 
enough so that I did not have to think of going 
to my daily labor; but if, in order to acquire that 
much money, I was obliged to give up my home 
life and the love of my wife and daughter and 
perhaps lose the good friends and neighbors whom 
I now have, I guess I would rather get along as 
I am. J. H.K. 


IN THE INTERPRETERS: HOUSE 


“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter) and when they 
сате to the door they heard a great talk in the house.” —Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress 


HE Responsible Editor had spoken 
of a friend in adversity. 

What I reverence in such a person 
as your friend—said the Philosopher—is the 
continuity of his courage. It is not rare for a 
man to face the first days of a great failure 
with ‘bravery. There is a kind of exulta- 

tion even that bears him 

Facing Dan- over, the exultation of fac- 
inga great danger. Itis what 

ger without hedoesin the weeks afterthe 
excitement is over and the 

Slow Music long, slow process of re- 
building is going on that is 

the real test. He may bear his days well—there 
is light and companionship and action to 
sustain him. It is in the dark hours after the 
first sleep of the night that the wind of cour- 
age ceases to blow, the bravest heart tosses 
then like an abandoned boat—no hope, no 
faith, only a wild desire never to see the 
light, never to take up the senseless, painful 
burden, never to know again the irritation, 
the futility, the pain of effort. Black night 
indeed. How сап he face the day—why 
should he face it! We find men dead in their 
beds sometimes, as your friend found her 
husband, a bullet, a drug, the gas. Alone, 
no breath of courage in their breasts, they 
had sunk the ship. Did you ever notice 
how rarely men say cowards over the graves 
of those who have taken their lives. No 
man who knows his own heart ever says it. 
For he knows why the man is dead; he does 
not dare even say that he may not himself lie 
like that. It is only he who has the habit of 
courage who gets through the nights of his 
period of stress; but the fact is most men 
do get through—that is, while I believe all 
men know more or less of despair, most men 
do not utterly give up. “The spirit is true 
to itself,” says Emerson, “and finds its 


own support in any conditions—learns to 
live in what is called calamity as easily as 
in what is called felicity.” 

Consider the troubles of the past winter. 
For every man who has blown out his brains 
there have been hundreds who have cut 
down their expenses and redoubled their 
energies. For everyone who һаз ех- 
hausted himself in anti-Roosevelt rhetoric 
there have been hundreds who have turned 
to sober investigation of their condition and 
have unflinchingly acknowledged that a 
scheme, however promising, was not cash, 
a persuasive tongue not available capital, 
hopes not real property, and they have 
written them off their assets. It takes 
courage to see things as they are when you 
have been living in a period which saw them 
as they might be. Most of the country is 
showing that courage. There is a plucky 
acknowledgement that we deserve our pun- 
ishment and are going to take it without 
whining. The temper of the country towards 
our hard times is not at all what the interests 
who at first rejoiced in the panic as a death- 
blow to Mr. Roosevelt expected. Un- 
doubtedly they believed a panic would put 
an end to the famous policies for this decade 
at least. It seems to me to have intensified 
the determination to see- them through. 
Unless I am greatly mistaken, the people 
have looked the situation squarely in the 
face and said to themselves, “It probably 
will cost us dear, but it is our duty to pay the 
price. Weare to blame for this present con- 
dition. We will shoulder our responsibility 
like men, and correct our mistakes—that is 
the business of citizens in a democracy.” 
This attitude all goes to show what I was 
saying, that the spirit cannot be killed by 
conditions—that “it lives in calamity as in 
felicity.” 

IOI 
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F COURSE—said the Observer. 

What would you expect? We can’t 

“lay down” before adversity. It is 

not in the nature of the average American 

to admit that he is permanently beaten. I 

don’t mean to say that we have a monopoly 

of the virtue of courage in 

Courage in the affairs of life. But we 

have a new land under our 

Europe feet. We lord it over a con- 

tinent of almost untouched 

and America productiveness. The Ameri- 

can cannot feel that he is 

ever at the end of his resources. The loss 

of a fortune means the not wholly un- 

welcome exercise of building up another. 

This confidence makes spendthrifts of us in 

good times, but it nerves us for the inevitable 
period of reaction and depression. 

But we are seldom “wasters” in the 
sense in which the word is used abroad. To 
husband their resources is the painful neces- 
sity of the denizens of the worked-out lands 
across the sea. When a man over there 
wastes he wastes for all time. No recovery 
is possible except through some almost un- 
thinkable freak of fortune. You see the 
English “ waster, ” a familiar, shabby figure, 
vainly trying to get money out of the dismal 
swindles at Monte Carlo and Ostend, then 
sinking lower and lower until finally he is 
found dragging out an uneventful existence 
as a pensioner of the people “at home,” 
very often a mother or sister who can but 
ill afford the monthly “remittances.” For 
three or four centuries there has been 
no work for his kind to do. The right 
and the power to labor, so sweet to other 
men, have become atrophied by disuse. If 
there were any work for him he couldn’t 
do it. 

In this country work bears no social 
stigma as yet, even among the very rich, nor 
does it possess any mysteries for us. We 
are a nation of working men, but a few gen- 
erations removed from sound peasant stock, 
and the idlest and most pleasure-loving of 
us go back to work with a certain rejoicing 
that a tiresome vacation has come to an 
end, and with a confidence, emboldened by 
experience, that we will build as high as ever. 
It is a common saying that no man ever has 
become very rich who has not been at some 
time a bankrupt, and that is no more than 
to apply to the gross part of life the spiritual 
saying: “Through suffering we reach the 
stars.” There are hundreds of saws and 


familiar proverbs to illustrate mankind’s 
ancient belief that we must buy achieve- 
ment, whether it be of power or worldly 
goods or fame or even, as the preacher will 
tell you, of a heavenly reward, and pay 
high in privation of body or suffering of 
mind. 

Would we show so much courage if pri- 
vation were necessarily interminable? A few 
years from this and the strong men of the 
country will have regained their fortunes, 
and they will slap their enlarged chests 
and tell themselves that it was their courage, 
energy and thrift that won for them. But 
they might show the same courage, energy 
and thrift in Scotland or Ireland without 
much compensation. Isn’t it time we took 
off our hats and thanked this pleasant land 
for the good things it does for us, by going 
on patiently covering up our blunders, recti- 
fying our mistakes, and responding cheer- 
fully to our every intelligent effort ? 

I knew a man out West who had the right 
idea about it. His father had made a great 
fortune in the pork-packing 
business. The heir was 
not puffed up by his mil- 
a Respectful lions. Long after he had 

grown accustomed to the 

Father money and might reason- 

ably be expected to look 

down on butchers, if in walking in the coun- 

try with his children they saw a drove of 

hogs on the road, he would make the little 

boys stand at attention and take off their 

hats. “I want them to respect the sources 
of wealth,” he said. 


Story of 


O, it is not so much courage as assur- 
ance of safety that makes us cheer- 
ful. And if we are courageous we 

are not more so than any other people. 
There is one thing that a long experience in 
the world has taught me, and that is that this 
little human race with all its fears and 
failings is a pretty plucky lot. When I 
consider what it has to go through, how 
perilous and how brief its tenure is, how 
shrouded in mystery its future, how painful 
existence is at times, how futile its ef- 
forts seem to be, how few, far between and 
pallid its moments of pleasure, I just 
wonder at the gallantry that carries it 
through life. At times I wonder at my 
own courage and resolution, and I know I 
am a coward. А 

But everybody is coward and hero both. 
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Some people are afraid of one thing and 
some are afraid of another. One man 
would go to war who would not go to sea. 
Another man delights in the “terrors of the 
deep” who is afraid of lightning. I knew 
an English naval officer who was described 
as the “bravest man in 

A Brave Man the service.” He was not 
© only brave. He was a by- 
word for recklessness wher- 
ever soldiers or sailors met. 
a Coward On one occasion, on a bet, 
he went up in a balloon, 

agreeing to descend in a parachute. He 
knew little or nothing about parachutes. 
When he was ready to come down he found 
that the “harness”’ of the parachute, which 
was supposed to go under his arms, couldn’t 
be disentangled. So he seized the bar of the 
parachute in his hands and dropped out of 
the basket. In Cuba he joined one of our 
batteries at El Caney. Our men proceeded 
to bombard a Spanish blockhouse. The 
first shot was a good one and the English 
visitor showed his appreciation by slapping 
the artillery officer on the back. At that 
minute the Spaniards replied with an even 
better shot. The correspondents and some 
of the soldiers behind the gun, seeing the 
shell coming, dove into the bushes for cover. 
The shell burst with a terrific explosion. 
Everybody thought that everybody else was 
killed. Out of the cloud of dust and 
splinters emerged the sailor man. Ніѕ face 
was red but only moderately excited; his 
monocle was held firmly in his eye; he was 
leaning forward, clapping his hands and 
shouting to an enemy some miles distant: 
“Well played, sir. Played indeed! Capi- 
tal! Capital!” as if he were applauding a 
fine catch at cricket. Another time a shell 
burst very near him and everybody in the 
neighborhood thought he had been killed. 
But by some curious chance he escaped and 
was heard‘to remark: “ Extraordinary! The 
same thing happened to me at Omdurman.” 
These and a hundred stories are told about 
his intrepidity and coolness in the presence 
of danger. No doubt some of them are 
fables, but even the existence of many fables 
about a man’s gallant deeds is pretty good 
proof of his courage. I was talking about 
these stories one day with a man who knew 
him well. “Most of them are true,” said 
he, “ but, do you know, I never saw a greater 
coward in illness than ——. Whenever he 
has a toothache he’s sure he’s going to die.” 


Who Was 
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THOUGHT no less of the brave fellow 

because he was terrified by the prospect 

of illness. As I have said before, the 
bravest are cowards and the most cowardly 
are brave on occasion. Fear itself, which 
is a moral plague to a гасе or an individual, 
sometimes simulates courage. More men 
have been killed when their antagonist was 
in fear of his own life than when he sought 
theirs in cold determination to kill. To 
cry “no quarter” in a fight is to invite 
resistance ten times as formidable as the 
ordinary. I don’t want to talk mere plati- 
tudes in this monologue, but to say that a 
man has courage ought to be about the same 
as saying that he is kind to his children or 
doesn’t beat his wife. He must preserve his 
physical courage or the semblance of it or 
die of shame. And he does, and all men do, 
show physical courage, and the higher forms 
of mental and moral courage too, not oc- 
casionally but constantly. 

There is courage and courage. Most of 
the newspapers in New York, and most of 
the people, believe that great crimes have 
been committed in connection with the 
management of corporations, and they de- 

mand the punishment of the 

The Case officers of these corpora- 
tions. The district attorney 

of Jerome believes that moral offenses 

have been committed, but 
not always crimes in the legal meaning 
of the word “crime,” and he refuses to 
bring into court men who, in his judgment, 
have not broken the criminal law. He 
says in effect: “I have no doubt that many 
of these men have been dishonorable in 
their commercial transactions, mean, base, 
faithless to their trusts. But it is not the 
business of the district attorney to prose- 
cute people for their moral deficiencies 
unless these moral deficiencies cause them 
to violate the statutes. Bring me proof of 
a crime, or show me where I can find it, and 
I will prosecute the criminal. But I will 
not condemn a man whom I believe to be 
innocent under the law to the shame of an 
indictment by a grand jury and jeopard 
his liberty before a criminal court. It is 
crime, and not offenses against ‘business 
morality’ which аге not also offenses 
against the statutes, that I am sworn to 
prosecute. I have studied the evidence 
that you pretend to know; I know the law 
and you don’t; I have had a long experience 
as criminal prosecutor; you do not question 
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my honesty or my intelligence. You say in 
substance: ‘Go ahead anyhow; with public 
feeling as it is a jury is bound to convict.’ 
But I have taken an oath of office which is 
not lightly binding on my conscience and you 
have taken none. It is as much my duty as 
an officer of the court to protect innocent 
men against persecution as it is to prosecute 
the guilty. Do you think I am base enough 
to indict and try а тап when my knowledge 
of the facts and the law convinces me that 
he is innocent? You say you will withdraw 
your support from me. Very well; I will 
stand by myself. You say I will not be 
re-elected. If all the people who want no- 
body sent to jail and all the people who 
want everybody but themselves ‘sent to jail 
vote against me I will have little chance. 
You say I have sacrificed my career. There 
are many ways of sacrificing a career and 
perhaps this is the best.” 

Granting he is sincere and well-informed, 
there should be no question as to the pro- 
priety of his position. Perhaps it is doubted 
because so many men in the past have 
pleaded conscience as an excuse for “те- 
sisting public clamor” when their scruples 
began before their conscience woke up. Any- 
how, it is strange to have to praise the district 
attorney’s action as courageous when, if he is 
sincere, it ought to be considered natural, 
ordinary, commonplace, almost instinctive. 


N FACT, as І have said, there is danger 
| of overpraising courage whether it is 
progressive or resisting courage. Other 
attributes not so common, like patience 
and modesty, should be sung. There is 
Andrew Carnegie. He has 

Carnegie courage. No one could 
confer his name so freely 

as an on the world without a large 
equipment of courage. But, 

Advertiser although as well known as 
Lydia Pinkham, Andrew is 

not as popular. He wonders at the fact, 
though it dismays him not. In the face 
of gibes and insults he continues to 
decorate his enormous benefactions with his 
splendid name. His fathomless emporium 
of philanthropy continues to pour out 
its contents of libraries, hospitals, and 
schools, all distinctly marked. Andrew 
wonders because in the popular demon- 
strations for him the cheers are interspersed 
with catcalls and brickbats. He has read 
classical history (Bohn) and knows that 
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Aristides was run out of town because 
people were tired of hearing him called “the 
just.” But if Aristides had gone around 
calling himself “the just?” would the 
Athenians have banished him? Indeed they 
wouldn’t. They would have held him 
down on the ground and pumped the hem- 
lock distillery into him. “It pays to ad- 
vertise” is a motto which, as an unselfish 
friend of literature, I would like to see im- 
printed on the brain of every man. But 
the motto is incomplete. It should be: “It 
pays to advertise something you haveto sell.” 
It doesn’t pay to advertise what you give away. 
There is too much fun in giving. Human 
nature won’t permit it to be twice enjoyed. 


T IS a wise man who understands these 
things and applies them to his own course 
of action. Some time ‘ago, Mr. William 

Kent, whose name has been modestly con- 

nected with more move- 
Keeping the ments for public better- 
ment than that of any man 
I know, became so disturb- 
ed by the destruction of the 

Kent Alive “giant redwoods” of Cali- 

fornia that he presented 
a large and very valuable forest of these trees 
to the government. He proposed to call the 
park the “John Muir Monument.” The 
President thought it should be called the 
“Kent Monument.” Mr. Kent promptly 
wrote the following letter, which I have had 
the privilege to see. It may well close this 
homily: 

“І thank you from the bottom of my 
heart for your message of appreciation, and 
hope and believe it will strengthen me to go 
on in an attempt to save more of the precious 
and vanishing glories of nature for a people 
too slow of perception. 

“Your kind suggestion of a change of 
name is not one that Ican accept. So many 
millions of better people have died for- 
gotten, that to stencil one’s own name on a 
benefaction seems to carry with it an im- 
plication of mundane immortality, as being 
something purchasable. 

“Thave five good, husky boys that I am 
trying to bring up to a knowledge of de- 
mocracy and to a realizing sense of the rights 
of the ‘other fellow,’ doctrines which you, sir, 
have taught with more vigor and effect than 
any man in my time. If these boys cannot 
keep the name of Kent alive, I am willing it 
should be forgotten.” 


Name of 


THE BREAKING 


(THE LORD GOD SPEAKS TO A YOUTH) 


BY MARGARET STEELE ANDERSON 


BEND now thy body to the common weight: 
(But oh, that vine-clad head, those limbs of morn! 
Those proud young shoulders, I myself made straight! 
How shall ye wear the yoke that must be worn?) 


Look thou, my son, what wisdom comes to thee: 
(But oh, that singing mouth, those radiant eyes! 

Those dancing feet—that I myself made freel 
How shall I sadden them to make them wise ?) 


Nay, then, thou shalt! Resist not—have a carel 
(Yea, I must work my plans who sovereign sit; 

Yet do not tremble so! I cannot bear— 
Though I am God—to see thee so submit!) 
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The diplomat who is welcome 


MR. DOOLEY ON DIPLOMACY 


ON ЕУ. P: 


DUNNE 


WITH CARTOONS BY JOHN T. McCUTCHEON 


S ELL, sir,” said Mr. Dooley, “I’m 
W ashamed to look Schwartz- 
meister in th’ face. ” 

“What’s th’ matter?” asked Mr. Hen- 
nessy. 

“Tm thinkin’ iv th’ kind iv ambassadure 
Tiddy Rosenfelt has sint to riprisint this 
gloryous raypublic at th’ coort iv Berlin,” 
said Mr. Dooley. “”Тіѕ a dhreadful scan- 
dal. Ye see, ’tis this way. Formerly we 
were riprisinted at that high-born coort be 
Epaminondas Splash, th’ gr-reatest diplomat 
iver turned out be this or anny other coun- 
thry. What did he do, says ye? That’s th’ 
thanks our splendid diplomatic corpse gets 
frm an ongrateful an’ ignorant people. 
While ye an’ th’ likes iv ye lay idly musing 
over whin th’ rollin’ mills will open again, 
Epaminondas Splash was assertin’ th’ dig- 


nity an’ power iv our impeeryal nation be 
declarin’ befure all th’ wurruld that an 
ambassadure exthraordhinry an’ minister ` 
plinipootinchry fr’m these United -States 
should no longer bring his counthry to 


‘shame in th’ eyes iv th’ high-born an’ 


dhressy be appearin’ in coort clad in th’ 
habilymints iv th’ American gintleman an’ 
th’ American waiter. He demanded that 
American diplomats shud have unyforms, 
an’ ’twas characteristic iv th’ rugged nature 
iv th’ man that he shud at wanst put th’ 
idee into action, an’ go out an’ buy a hand- 
painted regalia that blasted th’ sight iv th’ 
effete arrystocracy iv Rooshya, where he 
was ambassadurin’ exthraordinry at th’ 
moment. Gran’ jooks an’ gran’ duchesses 
fainted; th’ Czar iv all th’ Rooshyas an’ 
manny iv th’ Rooshyans shrieked: ‘Hiven 
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presarve us; th’ palace is on fire’; Рг days 
an’ days th’ impeeryal coort wint around 
wearin’ smoked glasses; an’ thincefoorth 
America took her proper station among th’ 
tastily dhressed nations iv th’ wurruld. 
That’s what Epaminondas Splash did f’r his 
counthry. To-day if ye visit th’ capitals 
iv Europe ye will find no window-dis- 
play akel to th’ American ambassadure. 
Th’ American ambassadure isn’t made to 
feel be his clothes that he’s been up all 
night. He is suitably clad. He can wear 
annything he likes so long as he doesn’t 
dhress like a gintleman. 

“All this change, so binificyal to those iv 
us who stay at home, is due to Epaminondas 
Splash, an’ to him alone. His name will 
remain. His career in Saint Pethersburg 
was unyformly successful, as ye might say. 
He did not shine alone in dhress. His 
dinners were th’ most sumchuse iver known 
in that ancient capital; th’ carredge iv state 
that bore him fr’m his stately palace to th’ 
comparatively squalid quarters iv th’ Czar 
was such that ivrybody expicted to hear th’ 
sthrains iv a calliope burst fr’m it at anny 
moment. Whin our riprisintative at Berlin 
had sarved out his term, that is to say, whin 
he had protected our honor an’ dignity 
abroad so long that nobody cared whether 
he came home or not, which is th’ 
Constitutional term iv an ambassadure, 
whin this great statesman, whose name 
escapes me, was recalled there was 
little thought iv annywan to take his 
place but Epaminondas Splash. Ye sce, 
th’ Impror iv Germany is very par- 
ticular about th’ kind iv ambassadure he 
gets an’ th’ kind iv clothes he wears. 
Ye can’t shove off anny old hand-me- 
down on him. Th’ Impror Willum has 
more suits iv clothes thin annybody in 
th’ wurruld except Jawn Drew. Jawn 
an’ him will shoot off th’ tie next year. 
Th’ Impror has nine hundherd an’ thirty- 
three diffrent sets iv harness, an’ has 
been phottygrafted in all iv thim. An’ ’twas 
not without misgivings on th’ part iv th’ 
authorities that even Splash was pro- 
moted. ‘It is a delicate task,’ says th’ 
Sicrety iv State to th’ Prisidint. ‘Th’ re- 
sponsibilities are greater even thin at 
Saint Pethersburg. He must be nimble 
as well as magnificent. Гуе heerd that 
ye’er frind Willum can make a complete 
change iv unyform while goin’ up-stairs 
two steps at a time,’ says he. ‘I have 
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faith in American institutions,’ says th’ 
Prisidint calmly, an’ Epaminondas was 
appinted. 

“I will not tell ye how Splash burst 
on th’ affrighted gaze iv th’ German 
capital. Diplomatic secrets shud niver be 
whispered. To reveal thim call up th’ city 
iditor. Annyhow ’twud not be a plain man 
like me but a painter in colors that cud tell 
th’ story. An’ Epaminondas has promised 
whin he comes back to Philydelphy to wear 
wan iv his unyforms an’ light an’ heat th’ 
city. Th’ first announcement iv his ap- 
proach was a pink flush in th’ east, which 
grajally rose to a vilent purple glow that 
filled th’ hivens. Th’ Impror was slouch- 
in’ around th’ palace in th’ unyform iv th’ 
Exalted Ordher iv th’ Ancient an’ Hon’rable 
Artillery Comp’ny iv Persia. Suddenly he 
arose, hurled his purple shako acrost th’ 
room, threw his soord undher th’ table, 
an’ cried in agitated tones to his chief 
dhresser (th’ high-born Count Sartosnip zu 
Puffendorf): ‘In th’ name iv Hiven, shove - 
me into thim pink tights. Here comes 
something wondherful!’ At this minyit an 
equerry burst into th’ room. ‘Sire,’ says 
he, in thremblin’ accents. ‘Speak, caitiff,’ 
says th’ Impror. ‘There's a comet at th’ 
dure that says it’s th’ American ambas- 
sadure.’ 

“Well, sir, ye can imagine th’ success 
he had. Th’ Impror cabled to Tiddy 
Rosenfelt: ‘Many thanks f’r th’ Easter 
Egg.’ No wan but th’ American ambassa- 
dure had any standing at coort. Whin th’ 
Fr-rinch an’ English -ambassadures rung 
th’ dure-bell they were told be th’ hired 
girl that th’ Impror was not at home. 
Th’ Spanish ambassadure, afther a vain 
attempt to secure an аијіспсе with His 
Majesty to present a jelly cake cooked be 
his queen, hanged himsilf to a linden tree in 
front of th’ most prom’nent rathskellar 
in Berlin. Th’ Austhreen ambassadure, 
Count Laziloaf Cashini, onable to secure an 
entrance through a pantry window, іп- 
deavored to insinuate himsilf into th’ palace 
as a load iv coal whin he was discovered. 
Manetime, in th’ sumchuse sittin’-room іу 
rilety lounged Epaminondas Splash with 
th’ Impror, discussin’ music, paintin’, 
big-game shootin’, diplomacy, statesman- 
ship, th’ care iv childher, arly marredges, 
love at first sight, th’ weather, th’ fashions, 
fin-keeled yachts, what-I-wud-do-if-I-had-a- 
millyon-dollars, th’ prisidential iliction, th’ 
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future life, did-Hackenschmitt-get-a-fair- 
deal, pragmatism, th’ canals on. Mars, 
woman suffrage, is-life-worth-living, an’ 
other subjicks that His Impeeryal Majesty is 
th’ highest living authority. on. Nor was it 
with th’ Impror alone that our ambassa- 
dure was sthrong. His name an’ victuals 
were on th’ lips iv th’ highest. His palace 
resounded with th’ mirth iv th’ noblest. 
At a ball which he give f’r th’ Jook iv Hesse- 
Cassell on Wash’nton’s birthday he had th’ 
honor to do th’ two-step with th’ Impress 
himsilf. Such was his infloonce at coort 
that he was able to secure manny returnin’ 
German-Americans a place in th’ army f’r 
as long as three years. 

“But th’ time come whin ’twas nicissry 
Рг Epaminondas Splash to return to his 
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silf be thryin’ to live within his means. 
He looks like a profissor. He lives in a 
flat. Well, ye cud go on tellin’ about his 
deficiencies fr a year. Weve got to put 
up with it, I suppose. But it does seem 
sthrange that we shud Бе reprisinted 
abroad be th’ kind iv men that reprisint 
us at home instead iv th’ kind iv men we 
on’y see on Decoration Day or in a circus 
parade. No wondher th’ Impror was 
cross about it. He wrote a letter to 
Thaydore on th’ subjick suggistin’ that a 
hardy dimocracy like ours cud not be 
properly riprisinted be annywan that 
didn’t have a good deal iv money. There 
was a certain amount iv feedin’ to be done 
to maintain frindly relations between th’ 
powers. He had known war that wud 
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Discussing affairs of state 


native land. Th’ deputy sheriff that had 
secured his appintment f’r a frind was 
dead an’ there was nawthin’ to keep him 
in office but th’ affection iv th’ German 
Impror, which is a noble sintimint but 
has no vote at th’ сопуіпіоп. An’ thin 
we showed what childher we are at diplo- 
macy. Instead iv sinding to Berlin some- 
body that will uphold th’ splendid pre- 
cedent that has been established, we ship 
acrost a man that thinks he’s dhressed 
up whin he turns his cuffs. Ye can’t 
blame th’ Impror f’r feelin’ sore. Не? 
heard th’ most disquitin’ rumors about th’ 
new ambassadure. He was seen flaggin’ 
a sthreet car with an umbrelly. His wife 
outraged th’ dacencies iv life whin they 
lived in Holland be doin’ her marketing on 
a bicycle. He habitchully disgraces him- 


divistate th’ wurruld to be averted be a 
plate iv hash. He thought it was not be- 
coming to a great nation that its am- 


` bassadure’s coat iv arms shud be hard to 


distinguish fr’m th’ f’r rent signs on a 
flat building. He did not like to think 
iv th’ counthry iv Thaydore Rosenfelt 
bein’ riprisinted be a man who might 
grow pale with terror if a prime minister 
asked f’r a second helping iv something. 
But Thaydore Rosenfelt was firm, an’ 
мете goin’ to be disgraced f’r a year or 
two be an ambassadure that anny dhrum 
major wud look down on. 

“Something ought to be done about 
our diplomatic service, Hinnissy. How 
little do we think about th’ thin blue 
line iv diplomats that so bravely waltzes 
in definse iv our counthry’s honor in 
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th’ coorts iv Europe. But f’r these gal- 
lant fellows no man cud sleep in this 
counthry without fear iv havin’ his house 
burned down over his head be th’ jani- 
zarries iv th’ Sultan iv Turkey or th’ 
nomad rij’ments iv th’ Bazoo iv Beloochy- 
stan. We pay little heed to th’ men we 
sind abroad, ayether befure or afther 
we ‘sind thim. Somebody’s son, some- 
body’s brother, somebody’s banker, some- 
body’s darling is shipped off to those 
mysteryous furrin parts to fight his coun- 
thry’s battle an’ his wife’s against th’ 
inimies iv both. We little know nor care 
about him. If ye call on anny school- 
boy to name three ambassadures iv th’ 
United States he wudden’t know, an’ 
th’ same kid cud tell ye th’ name iv ivry 
first baseman in th’ Naytional League. 
An’ yet are our diplomats not doin’ a 
greater sarvice f’r this counthry thin 
our first baseman ог are they not? Rollin’ 
in an’ out iv th’ lap iv luxury as we are 
we think nawthin’ iv thim. Yet ivry- 
where American diplomacy is alert an’ 
watchful. It braves th’ terrors iv lan- 
guages it doesn’t know, iv customs it’s 
afraid iv, iv clothes that it used to think 
foolish at a fancy dhress ball, an’ succumbs 
to all iv thim that our republic shall live. 
An’ we niver think iv it anny more thin 
we think iv th’ bold office boy that 
is protictin’ us against an’ Indyan invasion 
with his thrusty rifle while we are gettin’ 
ready to fire him because he’s no good. ` 
IIO ` 


“No, sir, we don’t threat our diplomats 
right. If I had me way Га pay thim more 
while they were abroad, an’ Pd pension 
thim whin they come back. We give money 
to a man that lost his leg at Shiloh or his 
granfather did. Why shudden’t we pen- 
sion a man who lost his head in th’ sarvice iv 
his counthry at th’ coort iv Saint James? 
Tis a sad sight to see wan iv these heroes 
fondlin’ a stove-pipe hat in th’ gallery iv a 
county convintion, an’ wondhrin’ why alter- 
nates are not allowed to vote. A year befure 
animpresssmiledonhim. А king whispered 
th’ latest bit iv scandal in his ear as he 
passed by his majesty at th’ reciption. To- 
day he sets next to a gas-fitter in th’ gallery, 
an’ the on’y part he takes in th’ govern- 
mint iv his counthry is to cheer at stated 
intervals. 

“Tm not sure that Га want to be an am- 
bassadure if I iver had to come home again. 
Th’ life is gay, but it unfits ye fr home 
cookin’. A lawyer, a prominent iceman, a 
profissor iv a colledge, or a pollytician who 
has lost his pull with th’ boys is sint over to 
riprisint his counthry. He starts out a 
sturdy American, full iv th’ Fourth iv July 
an’ wearin’ th’ American flag as a hatband. 
But he hasn’t been gone long befure he 
begins to appreciate th’ discomforts iv re- 
publican simplicity. Instead iv bein’ sa- 
luted as ‘Say you’ be th’ polis, he is ad- 
dhressed as ‘ Ye’er excellency.’ Th’ people 
seem much more polished off thin they are 
at home. He larns that a king, though 
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following a detestable thrade, may be a good 
fellow. Th’ counthry is more finished look- 
ing. There are few frame houses. Th’ lawns 
are betther thrimmed. Hedges surround th’ 
farms instead iv hog-tight rail fences. Th’ 
peasantry accept their proper position in- 
stead iv chasin’ the landlord off th’ premises 
with a hoe. Ivrybody that amounts to 
annything at all is good to him. He is 
threated with considheration due to his 
rank. If he has been taught to riverence 
th’ lithry an’ military thraditions iv th’ old 
wurruld, ’tis like bein’ in Hiven, whin he 
mentions the name iv Shakespeare with bated 
breath, to hear th’ man settin’ next to him 
say lightly: ‘Oh, yes, Shakespeare was a 
great frind iv me granfather till he got 
caught hookin’ some iv our deer. But 
his wife was impossible.’ Or, if he speaks 
iv th’ Jook iv Marlborough some wan 
says: ‘He married an aunt iv mine.’ 
Не grajally succumbs. Веѓиге long 
he sinks softly into his position as an 
arrystocratick Englishman or Eyetalian. 
He f’rgets about th’ public opinion іу 
Cedar Rapids, an’ begins to wondher 
whether his conduct is suitable to th’ sov- 
ereign. About this time he gets a short, 
crisp note sayin’ that while not wanted at 
home Һе is still less wanted abroad. Не 
comes back full iv mystery, avoiding at th’ 
dock th’ reporters who bump him on their 
way to interview th’ new bally-dancer, an’ 
goes to Wash’nton. Th’ forty-siventh As- 
sistant Sicrety iv State who takes him up in 
th’ ilivator confides to him that th’ Sicrety 
iv State won’t be able to see him that day as 
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he is absorbed іп а game іу checkers. What 
a come-down f’r this gr-reat statesman, 
reekin’ with th’ gloryous thraditions iv th’ 
monarchies iv Europe, to have to go out to 
Cedar Rapids an’ be greeted with a cry iv: 
‘Hello, Smithy, where have you been? I 
haven’t seen ye lately.’ I wanst knew a re- 
turnin’ diplomat to begin a speech to a town 
meetin’: ‘Me lords an’ gintlemen,’ befure 
th’ chairman cud pull him be th’ coat- 
tails. 

“No, sir; it ain’t right. We don’t threat 
thim properly. Ayether we ought to expose 
no man to this peril, or if we do we ought to 
pension him an’ not let his empty hat 
constantly reproach us f’r our ingratichood. 
Me own idee is that we oughtn’t to sind 
anny ambassadures abroad f’r a long time. 
"Тїз on’y wanst in awhile that something 
comes up between this counthry an’ another 
that can’t be settled be th’ agent iv Armour 
an’ Comp’ny or th’ corryspondint iv th’ 
Assocyated Press. Whin annything hap- 
pens out iv th’ ordhinry, we shud take some 
bright young fellow, give him his in- 
sthructions, an’ say to him: ‘Jump on th’ 
first boat, go to England, see th’ King, an’ 
don’t take ye’er thumb out iv his eye till he 
agrees to extind th’ Alaska boundhry as far 
east as Hudson’s Bay. Hurry up; an’ if I 
hear iv ye takin’ a cup iv tea with a duchess 
or visitin’ th’ tomb iv Shakespeare ГЇЇ have 
ye hanged as а thraitor.’” 

“D’ye think republics are ongrateful?” 
asked Mr. Hennessy. 

“I do,” said Mr. Dooley. “That’s why 
they continue to be republics.” ` 


“What little boy can name three ambassadors ?” 


HIS LITTLE RED HEN 
BY MARION HILL 


AUTHOR OP '' THE MOL-GOBBIN," ‘' MR. BOOTS,” ЕТС. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. Н. GARDNER-SOPER 


fay presupposes a decided 
DS eat of lovableness— 

a nickname does—and 
people who never achieve 
the indignity are gener- 
ally so cramful of good 
points that they never 
have room for the one necessary point more 
—charm. 

She was a dear little thing—that small 
Henrie—about the nicest child that a 
traveling theatrical company could ever 
carry around with it and not grow annoyed 
with; because youngsters in a troupe are 
generally по end of а nuisance, being 
“neither man nor woman, neither ghost nor 
human,” as Poe puts it, of the bells, but 
“ghouls.” Henrie was far indeed from 
being a ghoul, though, to tell the truth, she 
was as uncanny a baby as ever kept grown 
people guessing; and it was easy enough, 
from the look of her, to tell why her father 
always called her his Little Red Hen, for 
she was copper-colored as а cranberry. 
This comprehensive description has a dis- 
couragingly ugly sound, and it fits to a T; 
nevertheless Henrie was as pretty as a 
bronze elf, with hair exactly the color of a 
new one-cent piece, and eves and brows and 
lashes to match. Her father, Jack Ger- 
maine, was pleased as peacocks about this 
coloring, and used to dress her in bronze 
velvet, with fixings in keeping—shoes, 
gloves and ribbons all of the same hue—so 
that she was a red-brown shine from top to 
toe, like a sprout of young oak in spring- 
time. 

She never said smart things. We couldn’t 
have stood that. But she said awfully 
shrewd ones, or at least a shrewd thought 
showed back of the simple words, as once 
when she asked her father: 

“Jack, why didn’t you name me Geneva, 
after my mother?” The tragedy of the 
business, all uncomprehended though it 
was, cast a shadow over the brilliance of her 
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glinting eyes—those red-brown eyes throw 
lights like sparks. 

Now, naturally it was in Jack Germaine’s 
mind that he would rather see his baby 
daughter dead than named after his untam- 
able waif of a wife, but, of course, he could 
not voice such a sentiment, so quoth cheer- 
fully: 

“What’s the matter with being named 
after an Aunt Henrietta?” 

As a good many of us were standing 
around within earshot, Jack Germaine put 
extra heartiness into his bluff, and the child 
shrank sensitively. She brooded to herself 
for quite a while and then dropped asleep in 
a frightening fashion that she had—frighten- 
ing for the reason that she always looked as 
if she had died—great brown circles under- 
neath her red lashes and an odd pallor on 
her tiny face. We all knew that there was a 
quirk wrong with her heart action, it was 
too fast or too slow or too something; at any 
rate, its abnormal behavior was the reason 
why Henrie traveled around with her 
father instead of remaining with the Aunt 
Henrietta in question. The doctor said 
the child worried too much when separated 
from both father and mother and had 
better be with one of them. It would be a 
clever doctor who could induce Geneva 
Germaine to saddle her artistic career with 
the care of a baby, so the charge fell to Jack. 
Of course, Jack and Geneva were in differ- 
ent companies. Theatrical agencies and 
managers always carefully see to it that 
husbands and wives do not travel together. 
Even if they had not in this case, Geneva 
would. Geneva Germaine needed plenty 
of room, and got it. All that Jack needed 
was a home, and didn’t get it. That such 
people should marry each other is quite 
inevitable. 

It is a wonder Jack Germaine did not go 
all to pieces during a season, for in addition 
to an arduous part and the duties which 
fell to him as acting manager, the care that 
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he put upon his delicate baby was exhaust- 
ing initself. Itisa popular witticism that a 
man can’t take care of a child, whereas the 
fact is that a man outwomans a woman in 
tenderness and intelligent skill when the 
fates ordain that he shall play mother as well 
as father. Henrie wouldn’t have lasted 
five minutes 
if left to 
the gentle 
mothering 
of Geneva. 
Geneva 
looked the 
partallright 
th ou g h— 
had eyes as 
velvety as 
purple pan- 
sies and a 
soft beauty 
of face that 
would have 
knocked 
spots out 
of Niobe 
for devo- 
tional affec- 
tion. 
Though 
Jack held 
out during 
a season, 
Henrie 
never did, 
drooping 
from day to 
day till it 
was always 
a race for 
life to get 
her into the 
country in 
the summer. 
What she wanted was a woman’s com- 
panionship. We had two lovely girls with 
us, Essie Airly and Helen Keith, and 
Henrie loved Essie but wouldn’t tolerate 
Helen, which was a pity, for Helen was the 
mothering kind, while Essie, though sweet 
and winsome, was as unmaternal as a 
chicken—you know how a hen can stand 
on a chick, which squawks its life away 
underfoot, while the hen looks kind of 
heartwrung and miserable but hasn’t the 
sense to step off the victim. Well, that 
was Essie. She could play with a child, 


She was a dear little thing—that small Henrie 
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work for it, feed it, metaphorically scratch 
for it and present it with juicy bits, but she 
couldn’t mother, couldn’t coo and cuddle 
and croon and cure aches with a kiss, in ~ 
mystic mother fashion. 

As for Helen—well, Helen and Jack 
loved each other, and Henrie divined it and 
resented it 
for Gene- 
va’s sake— 
апа there’s 
the thing in 
a nutshell. 

Really, 
we haven’t 
any private 
life. When 
we are not 
before the 
footlights 
perform- 
ing to anau- 
dience, we 
аге іп а 
Pullman саг 
ог а hotel 
lobby per- 
forming, 
though un- 
willingly 
and often 
unwittingly, 
for the de- 
light and 
diversion of 
a public 
which does- 
n’t have to 
pay for the 
privilege. 
Our letters 
are handed 
out tous 
by the hotel 
clerk or the stage doorkeeper, or, rather, 
those worthies allow us to root among 
them, and we all know the others’ business. 
If a man loves his wife and she doesn’t write 
to him, we know it; if he isn’t overkeen 
about correspondence and she is, we know 
that, too. And if the writer is another 
man’s wife, or another woman’s husband, 
why, we’re apt to hop onto a combination 
of that sort quick as streaks. 

And the things we hear! We are all 
idiots together in the matter of talking too 
much. We shut a door of a room, fancy 
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ourselves hermetically entombed апа рго- 
ceed to exchange anguish or goo-goo, 
utterly regardless of open transoms. We 
have the courtesy to pretend, however, that 
what is not addressed to us direct has not 
been overheard. 

We none of us confided to another that 
Essie Airly was patently in love with 
Fenton Lessing, that Lessing was in love 
with Helen, and that Helen was in love with 
Jack Germaine and he with her, both 


breaking their hearts trving to keep faith’ 


with themselves and with Geneva, who 
never by any chance kept faith with anybody. 

The procession of events was exactly in 
line with the ancient fairy tale, “ Water 
won’t quench fire, fire won’t burn stick, 
stick won’t hit dog, dog won’t bite pig, pig 
won’t go over the stile and we’ll never get 
home to-night.” 

The nursery-tale version of it was Chap- 
man Childs’. He was the low comedian. 
He had to be. He wanted to be a tragedian, 
and spiritually was capable of it, having a 
scholar’s mind and the silver voice of an 
orator, but the breath of his life happened 
to be confined in a very comic body. He 
had а paunch which belied him, for he 
rarely ate one full meal a week, having a 
screw loose with his digestion; also, he had 
legs a trifle bowed, and his face was fat and 
heavy; his eyebrows, too, had a grotesque 
tilt. His general make-up was low comedy, 
and that settled it. If he tried to Бе manly 
and serious, the public let him starve. 
Under such circumstances, one ordinarily 
makes up one’s mind to be funny. Usually, 
too, more brains go to a first-class fool than 
to a dozen leading men. 

If Jack Germaine played mother to 
Henrie, why Chapman Childs was grand- 
mother, and a good one, too. Toward the 
end of the season, he had worked himself and 
the rest of us into nervous jimjams con- 
cerning the baby’s evident loss of health. 
By the time we had reached—what was the 
town now? can’t remember the name, but 
know it was out West somewhere; for we 
had to play Sunday night—wherever it 
was, Henrie wilted suddenly, like a little 
brown nasturtium. 

“Don’t drag her around to the theater 


to-night, Jack,” ordered Chapman angrily, - 


mad as hops because his feelings were 
strained. ‘Тиск her in bed and leave her 
to sleep. We’ll all come and have supper 
with you, Henrie.” 
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“ All right,” said Henrie weakly. 

“All right,” said Jack just as weakly. 

It sounded like a sensible arrangement, 
but we had grown so used to seeing the tiny 
lady at the wings that that night’s per- 
formance went like a funeral, though the 
audience screamed as usual, and we were all 
mighty glad to get through and hurry back 
to the hotel. > 

“How’s my Little Red Hen?” called 
Jack, while yet away down the corridor. 
He did not stop to think it was the middle of 
the night and that certain weirdly con- 
structed fokks might be wanting to sleep. 
To him, and to us, the middle of the night 
was ever the likeliest part of the day. 

* Оо-ћоо!” she piped up, invisible. The 
sound was good to hear. One is apt to 
fancy always that a child left alone will go 
and swallow something, or will fall off, or 
fall out, or will croak somehow. А child is 
awfully like strong drink—once get used to 
it and you can’t ke comfortable with it or 
without it. 

We all burst cheerfully in. Except for ` 
Fenton Lessing. He was never cheerful; 
he was too young and happy to be cheerful. 
And besides he was carrying an armful of 
bottles. Essie had a tray of sandwiches. 

Henrie was completely snowed under 
with Geneva’s pictures, the bed was covered 
with them. 

“I think this is the prettiest of all,” she 
said, cramming one into her father’s hand. 
“Don’t you, Jack?” 

“Very pretty,” he assented. It was 
tough on Jack. His wife’s face smiled up 
at him, as impudent as life. 

“Ts her season a long one?” pursued 
Henrie. 

“T don’t know,” said Jack. 

“Will she sign for a summer engagement, 
do you think ?” 

“I cannot possibly tell, Henrie. ” 

“Doesn’t she write to you ever?” 

“No, Henrie.” 

‘Why, do you suppose?” 

. “She never was any hand at writing 
letters,” he said. Then, under his breath, 
“to me!” 

“Tf she doesn’t sign for the summer, will 
she come to see us?” 

If ever a man looked as if it would be a 
relief to lie, it was Jack. His little daughter 
stared at him hopefully. But, between 
these two, whose brief home happiness had 
been fabricked on lies and wrecked by 
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them, there was a solemn pact of truth, 
truth to be taken by the handle if possible; 
if not, then by the blade, as now— 

“ No.” 

“Why?” whispered Henrie. 

“ Меге too slow for Geneva,” said Jack, 
forcing a rollicking tone and rejoicing to see 
that he was able to keep back the deathly 
pallor which had 
Henrie’s face. “She likes good times and 
good company. She'll probably go abroad, 
as she always does.” 

“Geneva’s popular, isn’t she?” crowed 
Henrie, her pride returning. 

“She is,” said Jack drily. 

“Get your toes out of the way, Hen; I 
want to put down the tray,” ordered Essie, 

of a pretense which enabled her to 
bundle the photographs away to a side table. 

“How did the play go to-night, Jack?” 
asked Henrie. 

“Great!” 

“What sort of a house?” 

“Stuffed!” 

“Did they laugh at your funny scene in 
the last act?” 

“Fell off the benches!” 

“Qo-oo!” Henrie rubbed her soft hands 
in a shuddering delight. She felt a pro- 
prietary interest in that scene—Jack always 
used to play it “to” her, nights. “ Don’t 
leave me again,” she begged suddenly. 

“T won’t,” promised Jack, “for I see you 
do not sleep.” 

“No,” murmured Henrie, “І think.” 

“What about?” challenged Childs, tak- 
ing the evening paper from his pocket. 

Henrie made no answer; her eyes were 
fixed darkly on Helen Keith, to whose side 
Jack had gone. 

“Any time 
to-night, Ger- 
maine,” sug- 
gested Lessing, 
glowering over 
the tops of the 
bottles. Jack 
relieved him, - 
none too geni- 
ally. There was 
open hostility 
between the 
two. 

“By Jove!” 
snorted Childs, 
throwing a 
startled look 


n creeping into, 
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from the newspaper to Jack. Then he 
nervously rolled up the sheet and stuffed 
it in his pocket. 

“Tve read it,” said Jack gamely. 
cast a protective glance at Henrie. 
be careful you don’t A 

“God bless my soul, never!” threw in 
Childs. 

“—Jet the little shaver into the joke,” 
finished Jack stoically. 

Geneva played the same town the fol- 
lowing week. И was no unusual coinci- 
dence, this matrimonial game of hare and 
hounds; couples can dodge each other in 
and out of cities the season through, without 
once meeting, even at a depot; but, to stir 
advance interest, and in a way best calcu- 
lated to catch the public’s winking eye, the 
papers were stocked with anecdotes of such 
of Geneva’s amusements as were printable. 
To Geneva herself, it added the final 
pleasure to her escapades that she com- 
mitted them under her husband’s name. 
This last of hers was certainly very funny— 
to any one’s else husband, that fs. 
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We all burst cheerfully in 
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“Гое read it,” said Jack gamely 


“Were we long coming?” asked Helen, 
bending lovingly over Henrie. 

“No,” said the child curtly, turning away. 

“Monday night in a new town,” ex- 
plained Essie Airly. “ You know what that 
means, Henrie. We’ll be through half an 
hour earlier to-morrow.” 

“Get a cork out, Jack. 
feathers,” mourned Childs. 

Supper was soon in progress. It was a 
failure as far as Henrie was concerned, she 
eating nothing and soon dropping to sleep. 
It was a fashion she had, to sleep when we 
were all around her and to stay awake 
when she was left to sleep. 

Instituted for Henrie, the meal was soon 
over when she refused to partake. But 
who wants to rush to bed at one o’clock? 
We separated into groups and chatted 
quietly. 

“Г going downstairs to hunt for mail,” 
scowled Lessing, glooming terribly at Jack 
and Helen, who were sitting by Henrie’s 
cot. “Come with me, Helen, won’t you, 
and we can take a stroll?” 

“No, thank you,” answered Helen, with 
sweet indifference. “Bring my mail, if 
there is any.” 

Fenton Lessing played a little scene all 
by himself. He threw a look of reproach 
at the heartless fair one, cast a meaning 
glance at the bell, as if to hint that if she 
wanted a menial she could ring for one, 
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then appealed to heaven for help, compre- 
hension and the gift of patience and de- 
parted sulkily upon his errand. 

“Helen,” said Jack. He spoke low, to 
her alone, and his voice was troubled. 

“Yes?” The brief word was a whole 
volume. Shorn of the indifference of a 
moment ago, her tone was warm with life. 

“We are old friends.” 

For a while that was all, she looking at 
him meanwhile with a keen intuition of 
what was coming. Presently he con- 
tinued: 

“Better still, we are good friends. 
I say something?” . 

Laughter and jest were humming around 
them; their sorrow set them apart. 

“Will the saying help, Jack?” she asked, 
and there was warning in her words. 

He honestly pondered her question. 

“Yes,” he said finally, but with evident 
depression, “I think it may.” 

“Say what you like, then,” she permitted, 
depressed, too. 

“Tt’s—it’s Fenton Lessing. He’s a nice 
chap, Helen. He comes of a good family, 
and—well, the boy’s all right.” That 
seemed to be all, absolutely all. Germaine 
was entirely finished. With his eyes fixed 
sadly upon the woman who understood him, 
he quietly patted the sleeping child who lay 
between. 

They were silent, but it cannot be said 


May 
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that they did not speak, for every thought 
which his heart held leaped into her eyes 
and answered him there. Whatever it was, 
they fought the fight through to its end and 
the mastery was hers, and he was glad, for he 
quietly lifted her hand to his lipsand kissed it. 

“ Апа I shall never marry Fenton, or any 
one,” she concluded, as if to some masterly 
array of argument. 

Reaching out to the table, he picked up 
one of Geneva’s pictures. “Апу court 
would free me in an hour,” he said quietly, 
almost dispassionately, but the cords 
leaped into view in his clenched hand. He 
struck the radiant, pictured prettiness and 
threw it from him. His glance traveled 
back to Henrie, resting there devotionally. 
“But Geneva shall never say that I shut her 
from what was once, and still is, her home; 
nor kept her from the little child who loves 
her. Geneva knows, and always must 
know, that it is possible for her to come 
back to me—for Henrie’s sake, for Henrie’s 
sake, for Henrie’s! 1—Ла/е her.” 

- “Don’t say that before the baby,” 
` begged Helen, “ог to me.” 

Again the pause fell. 

“Helen, what good can come of it,” 
queried Germaine, “your wasting your life 
for——”’ There were по words for him to 
finish. 

“None,” she said, drearily smiling. 
“But I shall do it—to the end.” 

“No let- 
ters,” said 
Fenton, те- 
appearing as 
sulkily as he 
had gone. 

We were all 
saying good- 
night. 

“Andif you 
want any 
help, Jack,” 
said Essie 
earnestly, 
“never scru- 
ple to call me, 
at any hour.” 

Мапе 
help?” есһо- 
ed Jack 
blankly. 
Then his eyes 
stole anxious- 
ly to Henrie. 


He looked mighty lonely, as we shut the door upon him 
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And he put his hand to his throat to strangle 
the words there. 

“ Henrie is all right,” said Helen quickly. 
“ Let her sleep.” 

He looked mighty lonely, as we shut the 
door upon him. 

How nice and normal the daylight is, to be 
sure; next day things were back to the 
usual. And next night the play went finely. 
The house just shouted at Germaine’s scene 
in the last act. He did play it exceptionally 
well, exerting every effort of his mind and 
heart to bring a smile to the face of his 
audience, which to him was an audience of 
one only—tired little Henrie propped dis- 
consolately in the wings, waiting for the 
tributary roar of laughter. It cheered her 
like wine. j 

“But what in the world ails my Little 
Red Hen that she sinks back so quickly?” 
asked Germaine, worried to death, as he 
bundled the baby into her wraps after the 
performance. She lay as inert as a doll. 

“She’s just spindling away for a woman,” 
blurted Chapman Childs. “Girl children 
are lots like that. They need a mother’s 
arms around ’em to keep ’em alive.” 

Wednesday night Henrie was not strong 
enough even to sit in a chair, so a sofa was 
fixed for her in the wings. 

Again Germaine rollicked through his 
part, again he put his best work in his last 
scene, and 
again his re- 
ward was less 
the tumultu- 
ous applause 
of the audi- 
ence than the 
glimmer of 
light that lit 
ир Henrie’s 
face—a little 
bit of a face, 
по bigger 
than a penny 
kite. 

One line 
іп particular 
had been 
made Hen- 
rie’s own, for 
Jack used to 
fling it at her 
in comrade- 
ship, “If you 
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“ Geneva ! ” cried Henrie, pushing away 
the blanket and struggling to get up 


love me, look at me!” It was a “catch” 
line climaxing an absurdly funny courtship- 
scene with Essie Airly. The stage was set 
for a moonlight garden, just off a ballroom, 
bits of waltz music playing softly all the time. 
The line, simple as it was, invariably 
“brought down the house,” so full was it 
of ludicrously ardent exultation. During 
its delivery, Germaine would smile at 
Henrie, she smiling back, the rippled mirth 
of the audience a pleasure to them both. 
A pleasure while Henrie was well, that is; 
but very little pleasure now, for as the week 


dragged to its close it was more than plain 7 


that the child was in a seriously bad way. 

Sunday night her father couldn’t even 
dress her, but put a blanket around her 
little white wrapper and tucked her on the 
sofa in his dressing-room while he made up. 
Her sleep wasn’t sleep exactly, but a sort of 
stupor, so that she was oblivious of what 
was going on. Essie never thought of 
lowering her voice. 
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She hurried in with Helen and came right 
out with the thing. 

“Jack,” she said, “Geneva’s company 
is in town. They evidently don’t play 
Sunday night. I thought you ought to 
know. І passed Geneva in the street not a 
minute since.” 

“Speak lower!” ordered Jack, furious. 

“Geneva!” cried Henrie, pushing away 
the blanket and struggling to get up. 
“Jack, did you hear that? Geneva in 
our town—at last! My mother! My pretty 
Geneva! Is she here? Will she come? 
Jack, talk to me! Will my mother be here 
soon?” 

The fire in her eyes wrung truth from him. 

“Henrie, I don’t think so,” he said, 
slowly, hoarsely. “І don’t think she will.” 

The child dropped back as if shot, 
and Helen ran to her and knelt by her. 


“Henrie!” she cried, frightened. “Сап 
I do anything for you?” 
“Yes; you can go away,” whispered 


Henrie hostilely. 

Perforce, Helen went. 

Quickly making up and dressing, Jack 
sat beside his baby and watched the havoc 
of change which deepened on her face. 
Her breathing was all wrong. That small, 
uncertain heart of hers had got the shock 
the doctor was always warning against. 
Something must be done to set it right. 

Germaine rose blindly to his feet and 
scrawled out a telegram. Going to his 
door, he chanced upon Fenton Lessing and 
wrung his hand as if he had not seen him 
for weeks. 

“You'll send this, won’t you?” he asked. 
“To Geneva.” 

Lessing glanced down at the message: 

Come to the theater immediately. Henrie 
is dangerously ill. 


“Sure, old chap,” said Lessing. Then, 
pityingly, “ Don’t worry, Jack; please don’t.” 

Going back to the sofa, Germaine said 
with impressive distinctness: 

“Little Red Hen, listen: I’ve changed 
my mind. I think Geneva will come.” 

Henrie opened her eyes and seemed to 
come back from somewhere; she spoke 
coherently but passionately: 

“You always tell me the truth, don’t 
you, Jack?” 

“ Always.” 

“And you really think she may come?” 
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“Т really think she may come.” 

“Carry me to the wings, Jack. 
be your cue pretty soon.’ 

Lovingly he carried her to her козе 
place. He comprehended that she dare 
not speak of the hope which gathered 
strength from his promise, but the life of 
it was tingling happily through her. 

Then commenced his torture, for the 
play was on. Every minute that he could 
he stood beside Henrie, trying to reply 
assuringly to the constant question: 

“Jack, is Geneva here yet?” 

“Not yet, Little Red Hen.” 

Finally Henrie sickened of the asking 
and dropped into a heavy stupor. 

Just as Jack tore himself away to go on for 
the last act, Lessing brought a telegram: 


It ill 


Your ruse is too flimsy, Jack. Invent 


something else. Geneva. 


Crushing the paper in his fist, Jack went, 
upon the stage and plunged into the gayety` 
of the scene, carrying his audience cheerily 
with him. 

And Henrie never moved—her pet scene, 
too. 

To her quiet form Jack played as he had 
never played before, till the great house 
rose at him in applause. 

Yet still she never stirred. 

Then he came to the test line, the line of 
their freemasonry. Into his voice there 
leaped a loud fear—it rang commandingly: 

“Tf you love me, look at me! Zook at те!” 
To this he added, unknowing, “ Henrie!” 
And again: ‘‘ Henrie!” 
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Unable to continue, he paused—the silence 
intense, except for the music. 

Dazed and obeying the command of his 
spirit, Henrie sat up and slipped from the 
couch. Swaying and faltering, she went 
right out before the footlights; not that she 
saw them; blind, indeed, and drawn but by 
the homing-instinct, she staggered across 
the center of the stage till she came to her 
father’s stricken feet. There, she raised her 
hands. And he lifted her to his breast. 

From the audience came a stir of expectant 
amusement. The music swelled a little 
louder. To raise her feeble voice above 
these noises, Henrie spoke very clearly. 

“ Jack,” she said, and her voice “ carried” 
to the galleries. “Is Geneva here?” 

“No, dear.” 

As if the words had been a stab, she 
blanched beneath them. Across the stage, 
Essie Airly sank into a chair and turned 
away her face. 

“Jack,” continued Henrie, still clearly, 
“is Geneva coming?” 

Before the trusting honesty of her big 
bright eyes of brown, his lie was silenced. 

“No!” he said at last. 

Into her glance there came a quick gleam 
of reproach that he should hurt her so. 


‘Her wee wasted hand crept slowly to her 


heart, clutching at its burden of pain. The 
music kept on and a little laugh wafted up 
from the audience. Then Henrie’s head, 
framed in its red-gold curls, dropped 
heavily back upon Jack’s arm. 

At that, someone behind the scenes, with 
awful intuition, gave an order. And the 
final curtain made its slow descent. 


Swaying and faltering, she went right out before the footlights 
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APPEAL to every reader 
] who begins this story to go 
through it with an open 
mind and a heart that is 
not closed. It is an at- 
tempt to do justice; and, 
therefore, an appeal for 
mercy upon men, all men. And all men 
can find themselves somewhere іп the 
narrative and, if they do, they will find 
themselves in need of understanding and 
sympathy. 

Indeed, sympathy and understanding are 
the need of the hour. We Americans have 
been out on a man-hunt. Some of us still 
are at it. We are crying to have somebody 
put into jail; to make some individual suffer; 
and we may, mob-like, catch some victim 
some day and we may wreak upon him our 
hate. I hate this hate and this hunt. I 
have bayed my bay in it, and I am sick of it. 
I am convinced that if I should follow far 
enough the human trail I was on, I should 
catch myself. For I have gone far enough 
already to see where I am to blame; how I 
have done or neglected to do things which 
have contributed to the guilt of the most 
intelligent rascal in the United States. ‘And, 
if I have not done wrongs as great as his, I 
wish never again to forget that I have lacked 
his ability and his temptation. Happening 
into a cleaner business, the only temptations 
I have fallen before are those of my busi- 
ness. But the whole hunt, the hate and the 
spirit of vengeance upon men, whether of 
the law or of the mob, is wrong. Itis 
things, not men, that hurt us; it is bad con- 
ditions, not ill-will, that make men do wrong; 
as the victims of the law can see in San 
Francisco, and, seeing it, they put the truth 
into their prayers for pity and pardon—for 
themselves. Why not for others? 

“I ат not a felon,” said one of them, a 
great banker. “I may have committed 
a felony, inadvertently, and I may be con- 
victed of bribery as charged, technically, 
but I am not a criminal.” With arms out- 
spread he invited me to judge. “Now, am 
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I? I am a plain business man and all I ask 
is to be permitted to attend to my business. 
But corruption is everywhere and I couldn’t 
do business without submitting to it. But 
it’s blackmail. Oh, can’t you see that?” 
Pleading thus, the tears welled to his eyes. 
“Honestly now, can’t you see that? You 
know the conditions; how we are held up. 
Can’t you see that I—we ‘had to’?” 

Then his thought changed an:1, with his 
appeal for self-pity still wet in his eyes, his 
face hardened. 

“It’s these politicians,” he breathed un- 
pleasantly. ‘They аге the cause of all this.” 
He seized my arm and rage blazed from his 
eyes. “They ought to be sent to prison fora 
thousand years and, if I had my way, they 
would be. They made us pay. They held 
us up and we ‘had to.’” 

“ And they ‘had to,’” I murmured softly, 
but loud enough. 

“What!” he exclaimed. “What’s that 
you said under your breath? You mean to 
tell me that Abe Ruef had to hold us up? 
And those supervisors?” His amazement 
was real; the expression on his face looked 
like horror. “Do you mean to say that you 
have any sympathy for those confessed 
blackmailers?” | 

“Yes,” I answered, “as much as for 
you. Abe Ruef couldn’t have been boss 
without being corrupt. These supervisors 
couldn’t have been supervisors without 
being corrupt, and the men who corrupted 
them couldn’t have been what they were 
without corrupting them. And these men 
that corrupted your government couldn’t 
alone pay the costs of all this corruption. 
They had to let Rucf and his supervisors 
blackmail you and vice and—everybody, 
to help pay expenses. You were held up, 
but not by Ruef. He only acted as agent. 
It was the state boss, Mr. Herrin, who held 
you both up, you and Ruef, and he isn’t to 
blame. Herrin is merely Harriman’s agent, 
and there’s an excuse for Harriman. He 
also was held up. You know him; ask him 
and he will tell you that he couldn’t run a 


me as 
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railroad—the way he ran it—without run- 
ning politics—the way he ran them. He 
‘had to.’ We all ‘have to’; we all are 
held up; we hold one another up. We all 
help to maintain a system of corruption to 
which we all must submit or—fight.” 

He couldn’t see it. Can you? 


Prophets at Home and Abroad 


Instinctively men are for the right. Mr. 
Heney delights to tell how, when he was 
prosecuting land grafters in Oregon, Gov- 
ernor Folk came to Portland and was en- 
tertained by the land grafters and their 
friends, the leading citizens of the state. 
They believed in Folk and they were “down 
on” graft—in Missouri. Folk believed іп 
Heney and he desired to meet the man who 
was fighting graft in Oregon as he had 
fought it in Missouri. But every time he 
expressed that desire, a cold and frowning 
silence fell upon his hosts. 

“‘Heney seemed to be regarded in Port- 
land,” he said, “very much as I was re- 
garded in St. Louis, as a persecutor. ” 

-And Heney, enjoying this, goes on to re- 
late that San Francisco applauded heartily 
his work in Portland. 

“Even the grafters in California were 
with me against graft in Oregon,” he says. 
“Men we have indicted since came up to 
me then апа bade me ‘keep it ир.’ Abe 
Ruef himself stopped me on the street one 
day to congratulate me on my ‘good work’ 
—in Oregon. But when I came to San 
Francisco——” 

Heney laughs at this “hypocrisy” and, 
of course, there is some fraud in it. There 
is such a thing as an intelligent, deliberate 
villain, but he is rare, as rare as the per- 
fectly unselfish hero. Most men are for 


right, in the abstract, which means that most · 


men mean well; that they are sound at 
bottom. The wrongs they do—certainly 
in the beginning—are done unwittingly, in 
ignorance and under compulsion or a great 
temptation. 

When Heney came to San Francisco, and 
it became known that he and Langdon and 
Burns, backed by Rudolph Spreckels, were 
on а man-hunt for grafters, the city rejoiced. 
Not everybody. Labor was apathetic, but 
that was only because the workers were sus- 
рісіоиѕ of Spreckels as a capitalist. The 
political ringsters were alarmed; they knew 
they were guilty; political criticism of public 


` graft prosecution. 


I2I 


business has taught our politicians what 
crime is, and they opposed the investigation. 
But there has been till lately very little 
publicity in “private” business, and the 
business men of San Francisco did not know 
that a lot of the things they did were fel- 
onies. I mean this literally. Heney laughs, 
Spreckels smiles, and they can tell you of 
leading financiers who began then, early, to 
spread in society the fear and the hate of the 
There are some business 
grafters who know what graft is. But 
Capital and Business and the good people 
generally were for the right, and the men, 
afterwards indicted, who clapped Heney on 
the back and contributed to Spreckels’ 
fund—they were not all cunning rogues; 
most of them really did not know they were 
grafters; they certainly did not expect to be 
arraigned later as felons. And, grafters 
though they are, they are not criminals. In- 
stinctively, they joined Spreckels and the 
community in the pursuit of grafters; in- 
stinctively and—mercilessly. 


An Apology for Political Graft 


When it was announced that the super- 
visors were caught and had confessed their 
briberies, there arose іт San Francisco a 
clamor as for blood. It was a most un- 
pleasant sound: “ Now we’ve got them; give 
them the limit”; “Crooked labor lead- 
ers”; “ Low-down politicians”; “Ought to 
hang them to Іатр-роѕіѕ.” Such were the 
expressions heard in the clubs, downtown 
in the banks and offices, uptown at dinners 
and receptions. The newspapers, includ- 
ing the weeklies—practically all the organs 
of publi¢ opinion—lauded the Prosecution 
and denounced the “confessed boodlers.” 
Some of this was fear, dread of what the 
supervisors might confess; most of it, how- 
ever, was genuine indignation, long pent- 
up and natural. But there was never a word 
of excuse for those poor supervisors; never 
a sign of pity; there was nothing but the law 
for them, the vengeance of the law. 

Those San Francisco supervisors were 
all sorts of ordinary American citizens. 
Lonergan drove a baker’s wagon; Boxton 
was a dentist; Gallagher was an attorney 
in good standing at the bar and he was to 
have been promoted to the bench. As for 
the rest, they were mostly lesser labor 
leaders, saloon-keepers and small business 
men. They were no worse than aldermen 
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in other cities; they did only what the 
dummy directors of insurance companies 
and other corporations do. They began 
life honestly; their youth was clean enough; 
and most of them had got on with industry 
and honor till the nomination for super- 
visor was offered to them. Then their 
corruption was begun—deliberately—as 
their confessions show. 


The Price of a Nomination 


In the first place the nomination was of- 
fered them, not by the people, but by the 
boss, and the boss pledged them to represent 
him, not the people. One of the supervisors 
caught was McGushin. He was not Ruef’s 
first choice for that place. William Fahey, 
a saloon-keeper, was to have had it, but 
when he was called before the boss’s com- 
mittee and asked if he would “take pro- 
gram,” he said: 

“T will, yes, as long as things are honest. 
But if there’s апу crookedness, I won’t.”’ 

“That’s all right,” said the committee, 
and he was told he would get the nomina- 
tion. But when the slate was announced, 
McGushin was on it in Fahey’s place. 

McGushin had promised to “take pro- 
gram,” which is Western for “taking 
orders,” “being a dummy,” “ going along,” 
surrendering your right to act for yourself 
and the voters or stockholders that trust 
you. 

Nominated thus, McGushin (for ex- 
ample) drew for his election expenses from 
the campaign fund which, contributed by 
business men and handled by Ruef, tied one 
more coil of “gratitude” about the super- 
visor. And, then, when he was elected, he 
and the others were organized in caucus and 
drilled in corruption. They all told all 
about this; listen to Lonergan: 

Burns: You were elected supervisor in? 

Lonergan: 1905. 

Burns: The first caucus you had, how 
long was it after you were elected ? 

Lonergan: By George! I don’t remem- 
ber, Mr. Burns. 

Langdon: What was the first agreement 
made with reference to acts of the Board in 
their relation to Ruef? 

Lonergan: It was that all men on the 
Board were to be treated equally. 

Heney: And that whatever money was 
taken there was to be an equal division ? 

Lonergan: All were to be treated equally. 
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Heney: And who was to handle the 
money? 

Lonergan: Gallagher. 

Heney: Do you remember that Schmitz 
and Ruef were both present ? 

Lonergan: In the early caucuses, 
Schmitz and Ruef always attended. 

“In the early caucuses, Schmitz and 
Ruef always attended!” There you have it. 
The expert masters of corruption drilled 
their creatures till they could be trusted to 
graft alone. And they “had to” graft, as 
the experience of Supervisor Ray will il- 
lustrate. 


The Contpulsion to Take Bribes 


The first time money was handed to this 
supervisor he reported it to the Mayor. 
Ray believed in Schmitz, and he was satis- 
fied at the astonishment his idol expressed. 
The Mayor refused to credit Ray’s story. 

“TIl bring you the money next time,” he 
said, and he did. He took to Mayor 
Schmitz the $750 he got for “раз.” 

“There,” he said, “there’s the money.” 

Schmitz flushed, turned away, then 
wheeled about on the man who had believed 
in him. 

“Put it in your pocket, you fool,” he said 
angrily. “And go home and mind your 
own business.” 

The money Ray and his colleagues re- 
ceived for betraying the city’s interest was 
more than the city paid them for protecting 
it, very much more; bribery gave them a 
living, their salaries did not. Rich men 
talk of their families and their careers. 
Well, the supervisors were poor men, but 
most of them had families to bring up and 
they all had careers to make. And they 
knew that if they didn’t “stand in” and take 


‘money for their families, they could do 


nothing for their districts, their friends or 
the public; they would be tabooed through- 
out their term in office and in the end could 
not be renominated. Their careers would 
be cut short. On the other hand, if they 
were “reasonable,” they might hope, like 
ex-Supervisor Wilson and others, to be 
promoted to the state railroad commission 
or other higher offices with bigger, better 
grafts. 

Now then, I appeal to the open mind and 
the hearts that are not closed: Is there 
nothing to be said for these supervisors? 
The condition of the politics they were in is 
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typical, and they were ordinary men. Didn’t 
they “have to”? Wasn’t the temptation, 
is not the temptation which besets such men 
too great for “ poor weak human nature” to 
withstand? And wouldn’t it be better— 
wiser, kinder, fairer—to trace to its source 
that temptation and then consider whether 
we cannot deliver our politicians from it? 


What Makes Politicians Bad? 


That is what Heney wants to do and, for 
various reasons, the whole Prosecution 
promised immunity to these “poor devils” 
to get deeper into the situation. And 
Labor cheered, and so did the plain people, 
but the better people flew into a fury. Their 
organs turned against the Prosecution and 
clamored, as the clubs did, for the trial, con- 
viction and everlasting confinement of that 


“Labor Board,” those “confessed felons,” . 


those “ blackmailing politicians, corrupt and 
criminal.” 

The supervisors weren’t criminals. They 
may have committed felonies, inadvertently, 
but they weren’t felons. They were cor- 
rupt; yes, but who corrupted them? Not 
Gallagher; he only handed them the money 
which Ruef gave him for that purpose. Not 
Ruef; he was “close” with his own money; 
he only “passed on” a part of the moneys 
given to him to pay for certain measures. 
Who gave him that money for that board ? 
And was it a Labor Board? It is true the 
Labor Party nominated the supervisors and 
the workingmen voted for them, but so did 
business men; a big majority of the voters 
of that city elected them and Schmitz. And 
presumably the administration was to 
represent the people as a whole. But a 
representative government represents what 
its representatives represent. That is axio- 
matic. And also it is inevitable that cor- 
rupted representatives represent the sources 
of their corruption. What, then, were the 
sources of the corruption of San Francisco 2 
Let Tom Lonergan answer. 


First: Vice 


Burns: Now then, Lonergan, what was 
the first money distributed? For what? 

Lonergan: Prize fights. 

Burns: That prize-fight trust ? 

Lonergan: So called. 

Burns: How much? 

Lonergan: I got five hundred dollars. 
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Burns: Who handed’ you yours? 
Lonergan: Gallagher. 


* * * * * * * 


The “Fight Trust” was опе of the 
schemes by which the vices of the city were 
being organized and brought under orderly, 
profitable control. Тһе supervisors used 
to grant permits for prize fights. The sev- 
eral sporting rings quarrelled over the 
privilege till Ruef and the Mayor brought 
together a few of the leaders into a com- 
pany which was to have a monopoly of 
prize fighting. The other vice grafts were 
saloons, bawdy houses,. gambling joints, 
slot machines, and common crimes like 
burglaries, highway robberies, pocket- 
picking, etc. i 


Second: Light 


Burns: What was the next money paid, 
Lonergan? 

Lonergan: Possibly the gas. 

Burns: How much did each get in that? 

Lonergan: Seven hundred and fifty I 
got. А 
Непеу: Who paid you that? 

Lonergan: I got it in Gallagher’s office. 

Heney: From Gallagher? 

Lonergan: No. I took it off a table in the 
room. He was sitting in the office when I 
went in and told me that if I found an en- 
velope in there to pick it up. 

ж ж Oe жожо о жоо ож 


“Gas” is the privilege of selling light to 
the city and its citizens, and in this case the 
bribery was not to obtain a franchise, but to 
induce the Labor supervisors to repudiate 
a political pledge of *“ 75-cent gas” and let 
the company charge 85 cents. 


Third: Telephone 


Burns: What was the next thing after 
gas? 

Lonergan: I should judge, the telephone. 

Burns: How much did you get in that ? 

Lonergan: That is a mix-up, that is. 

Burns: It’s a mix-up in this way, that you 
got money from both sides, didn’t you? 

Lonergan: That is right. 


* ж ж ж ж ж ж 


The Pacific States Telephone Company 
had a monopoly in San Francisco, and to 
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keep it contributed to the campaign fund 
and took part in the “organization” of the 
Board. The Home Telephone Company, 
wishing to get in, outbid the monopoly and 
the Ruef-Gallagher organization sold out. 
The monopoly managers “had to” do their 
own bribery, therefore, through S. V. 
Halsey, the general manager, as Lonergan 
reluctantly relates. 

Burns: How much did you get from the 
Home? 

Lonergan: To the best of my recollection, 
three thousand. 

Burns: How much 
States ? 

Lonergan: Five thousand. 

Burns: Who gave you the three thousand 
for the Home? 

Lonergan: I don’t positively remember. 

Burns: I will refresh your memory. You 
got five thousand dollars from the Pacific 
States. Did you get that from Gallagher? 

Lonergan: No. 

Burns: Then who from? 

Lonergan: Halsey. 

Burns: And you were induced to take the 
three thousand dollars by Gallagher from 
the Home? 

Lonergan: No. It was my intention to 
vote against the Home, but one of the su- 
pervisors came to me and said: “ We have 
got to support the administration.” І says: 
“After taking the other people’s money?” 
“Yes,” he says. So we supported the ad- 
ministration. 
I think, three thousand dollars. 

Burns: From Gallagher? 

Lonergan: To the best of my recollec- 
tion. 


from the Pacific 


Fourth: Street Railways 


Burns: Now then, what was next, Tom, 
after the telephone? 

Lonergan: The trolley, I think. 

Burns: The United Railroads? 

. much did you get in that? 

Lonergan: Four thousand dollars. 

Burns: Who handed you that? 

Lonergan: I got it in two separate sums. 
Two thousand each. I think both from 
Gallagher. 


How 


* ж ж * * * * 


This bribery was part of the $200,000 
paid by the United Railways Company for 
the privilege of putting up overhead trolleys, 


For such support I received, - 
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to which San Franciscans and the Labor 
Party were opposed. Spreckels had led the 
fight against it and the deal was carried 
through in the confusion following the earth- 
quake and fire. 


* * * * * * * 


fifth: Real Estate 


Burns: Do you remember the Ocean 
Shore matter? 

Lonergan: Yes. 

Burns: And the Parkside? 

Lonergan: Yes. 


* ж ж ж ж ж ж 


The Ocean Shore was a special deal of 
the Mayor’s, by which a franchise was let 
for an electric road; all we know that the 
Mayor got was certain “social considera- 
поп.” The Parkside is a story all by itself. 
Some of the leading business men of the 
city, having bought up a lot of real estate, 
projected a street railway to “develop” their 
property. They had dealt with Ruef. 
Lonergan didn’t understand either of these 
deals; they were instances, one where 
Schmitz, the other where Ruef, were doing 
business outside of the Board. Hear him: 

Burns: How much did you get, Loner- 
gan? 

Lonergan: In the Parkside? Never got a 
cent. 

Burns: You felt it was coming to you, 
didn’t you? 

Lonergan: It ought to have come, I 
thought. 

Burns: You didn’t get anything in the 
Ocean Shore? І 

Lonergan: Not а cent. My recollection 
is that the Mayor was friendly with those 
people and that he expected the Board to 
vote for the franchise (for nothing). 

- Burns: What excuse did Ruef give for not 
giving up the money that came from the 
Parkside? 

Lonergan: Ruef never gives any, really. 

Burns: But you all understood he had the 
money ? 

Lonergan: That was the feeling amongst 
them. 


* * * * * * * 


There was more. Lonergan had the 
milk graft, permitting favored dairymen to 
sell milk that wasn’t necessarily “риге,” 
especially to hospitals, for he let this privi- 
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lege as Chairman of the Hospital Com- 
mittee. Mike Coffee, as Chairman of the 
Committee on Printing, had a rake-off on 
printers’ supplies; Nicholaus, as Chairman 
_of “Furniture,” had 10 per cent. on all 
“furnishing” .bills; and so on. This was 
the custom in San Francisco, and it’s the 
custom in most cities and states to have each 
committee represent a graft. And that, by 
the way, is why we see our legislators fight- 
ing so often to be assigned to preferred 
committees. We despise all this political 
graft, but it must be understood that this is 
one of the ways by which the big Organized 
Grafts pay our representatives to betray us. 
Every traitor must get “his,” as Gallagher 
illustrates: having no committee graft all 
his own, the President of the Board received 
то per cent. on all bills that he О. K’d for 
collection for all supplies! What are the big 
grafts in which they all shared? Look back 
over the list: Vice; Gas; Telephone; Street 
Railways; and Real Estate Speculation. 


The Causes of Corruption 


In brief, vice and the public service busi- 
ness, these were the principal sources of the 
corruption of that board of supervisors; of 
that so-called “Labor” government of San 
Francisco; of the politics, the business and 
the people of California. Deep down be- 
low was the Southern Pacific Railroad, which 
attended to the organization and contrib- 
uted most regularly to the “ campaign ” funds 
of both, of all parties in cities and state. 
But that also is a public service business. 
And that is what the Labor government of 
San Francisco represented—privileged busi- 
ness. And that is what the “Republican” 
government of California represents; and 
that is what the “ Democratic” governments 
of St. Louis and Missouri represented. That 
is what reformers everywhere in this broad 
land find themselves finally fighting: Vice 
and Business Monopolies rule and corrupt 
us all. 

Now, well known as this general fact is, 
the fresh exposure of it had in San Fran- 
cisco the effect which “evidence” has every- 
where on the public mind. It aroused 
popular rage and started the man-hunt 
anew. In San Francisco these passions 
were intensified by the old class war which 
has been going on so long between Capital 
and Labor. There was a strike pending 
at the time. The street railway employees 
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were going out and all organized labor 
was preparing ќо: support them. Patrick 
Calhoun, the head of the company, had 
come West to fight, and the business men of 
the city, whipped into subjection by Labor, 
were hailing him as a hero and promising 
him their moral support. With the lines of 
battle thus drawn, it is easy to understand 
how hard it was for either side to be fair to 
the other. As Capital had rejoiced over the 
exposure of the corruption of the Labor 
government, so Labor threw up its cap at 
the’ discovery of the corruption of Capital. 
And just as the “better people” had cried 
and still were crying out for the blood of the 
low-down politicians, so now the “plain 
people” called upon the Prosecution to go 
on and “get” the gentlemen “ higher up. ” 


An Apology for Business Graft 


Those higher-ups were all sorts of 
American men. Some were born rich, 
others were university-bred, others again 
were self-made men. Their stories, essen- 
tially, are not unlike the stories of the su- 
pervisors, and since we have heard out the 
bribe-takers, we must listen now to the 
bribe-givers. Having realized that the 
politicians “had to” take bribes from vice 
and gas, street railways and telephones and 
real-estate speculation, we are bound to try 
to believe what the men who ran these 
businesses say. And they declare that 
they “had to” give bribes. 

Isn’t this true? Mr. Spreckels says 
“No,” and he ran the gas company once 
without paying a cent of tribute. But 
Rudolph Spreckels is an extraordinary man; 
his experience is limited to one brief period 
in one city; and, after all, he has had o 
fight. He is paying his “millions for de- 
fense,” and what is he fighting? Gas and 
the telephones, street railways and— 
privileged business. 

Heney, who has fought for reform in three 
cities, two states and a territory, and who, 
regardless of the particular evil he began on, 
has had arrayed against him finally privi- 
leged business—this born prosecutor is con- 
vinced at last that what the average men 
who direct these businesses say is true; 
that they do indeed “have to” pay tribute. 
In one of his speeches he cited the gas com- 
pany as an example of compulsion. The 
Labor Party was elected on a pledge to give 
“7s5-cent gas”; the bribe to the supervisors 
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was to make the price 85 cents. The differ- 
ence was worth $600,000 a year to the com- 
pany. “ Апа when you think,” said Heney, 
“that that $600,000 amounted to 6 per cent. 
interest on a capitalization of $10,000,000, 
you can see that the temptation to pay 
$50,000 or so for it was too great for 
the average financier to resist. It was as 
hard for him to withstand as it was for the 
supervisors to refuse the $750 ‘gas’ bribe 
offered to each of them.” 

Against this view, it is argued that the gas 
company, a local concern, had stood in with 
all the corrupt gangs which in succession have 
robbed the city. Ruef confessed that it paid 
him an annual retainer, contributed to the 
campaign fund, and it is understood that the 
deal for 85-cent gas was arranged before the 
election to deceive the people. So the gas 
company was an integral part of the system, 
which “held up” its officers. But if it 
hadn’t been in the system, the price of gas 
would have been “regulated” long ago, and 
the abuses Spreckels found there when he 
was the head of the company could not have 
gone on. If the city government was run in 
the public interest, the gas company would 
have to be. 

And so in the telephone case. You hear 
men laugh because the rival company got 
into the city by bribing the men the old 
company had helped corrupt. But doesn’t 
the very success of the rival concern prove 
that the old company had had to stand in 
with the gang as it did? And the new com- 
pany, which pleads that it was “held up,” 
wasn’t it held up? It was held up by poli- 
ticians who were agents of the old company, 
but a hold-up is a hold-up. 

But take the street railway’s predica- 
ment. That company was a side invest- 
ment of the old steam railroad promoters. 

had founded the corruption of the 
state and the city. So the street railway 
was deep in the system. But Patrick Cal- 
houn wasn’t. He is not a Californian. He 
is a Southern gentleman, descended from 
Patrick Henry and John C. Calhoun, and 
he has Democratic sentiments and tradi- 
tions of patriotism. But his business is 
that of the street railway financier and, after 
operating successfully in Eastern cities, he 
went to San Francisco and bought its street 
railways. And when he bought the com- 
pany, he inherited its political connections. 
He might have broken away and, like 
Spreckels, fought the gang. But he wanted 
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more privileges. He had paid high for the 
plant, and to make it pay dividends on the 
cost he thought he must have the overhead 
trolley. The people opposed this and, if ` 
the government represented the people, the 
company could not get it. Against this 
excuse is offered the fact that at the time 
when, right after the earthquake, the poli- 
ticians confess they received the $200,000 
of bribes, the public was in a mood to give 
the company anything, and this is true. 
But the bargain had been struck before the 
disaster and a business man may not lightly 
break a contract. Besides, an experienced 
public utility operator knows that, if he 
should “lay down” on a party in power, he 
might be harassed in a thousand costly says. 
Patrick Calhoun’s business was, as his friends 
plead, held up. It was held up by itself; by 
a system which it helped to found and in 
which it was a leading partner; and Ruef, 
who was the political head thereof, was on 
the salary list of the company. But a hold- 
up is a hold-up, even though the robber 
be your own employee. 


Compulsion in Corruption 


It’s stupid, this vicious circle, but it is a 
circle, and the men who are in it cannot get 
out. Those who think they stand outside, 
look in and say the insiders are crim- 
inals. And the insiders do commit criminal 
acts; but consider a moment: 

In every state that has been studied the 
steam railroads, and in every city the public 
service corporations, were the principal 
sources of corruption. Now this does not, 
cannot mean that all the men who happened 
to go into and succeed at these businesses 
happened to be criminals. This inference 
is preposterous. Go talk with them every- 
where and you will find them to be good men, 
abler than the average, but at bottom sound 
and responsive to righteous natural instincts. 
Some of them do what they do aggressively; 
others with reluctance; others don’t under- 
stand. But all of them that talk tell the 
same story; and that story shows how they 
must either give up bribes or their job or— 
fight. So I conclude, as Heney does, that 
there is something in the very nature of 
businesses founded upon public grants of 
special privileges which makes it necessary 
for the men who manage them to become 
corrupt and to corrupt politics and govern- 
ment. 
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But, as Mr. Heney says, this does not 
mean that corruption must go on. That is 
the unspoken implication which underlies 
the earnest excuses of the so-called “ crim- 
inal rich”’ for their corrupt practices, and 
there we have the root of their error and all 
their sinning. They assume that the suc- 
cess of their particular business is more im- 
portant than the success of our great ex- 
periment in democracy. The rest of us 
differ from them really only in this, that we 
assume that the integrity of our government 
and the character of a people are more im- 
portant than the profitable conduct of vice, 
public service corporations or any other 
business. And if this premise is right, it 
follows as the day the night that corruption 
must be stopped; no matter what the cost 
in business or in self-sacrifice, the evil must 
be dealt with somehow. But how? 


First Remedy: the Law 


Enforce the law. That is Spreckels’ 
remedy. And Heney, who has been trying 
it for years, is trying it again. Believing 
that these businesses, not the men in them, 
are guilty, the prosecutor did his duty. He 
led the man-hunt. He started the machin- 
ery of the law and the grand jury indicted 
Patrick Calhoun, the president, and Tirey 
L. Ford, the attorney of the street railway 
company; Louis Glass, of “раз”; S. V. 
Halsey, telephones; Ruef, the boss; Schmitz, 
the mayor; a motley lot of politicians and 
some score or so of the leading business men 
of the city. 

The effect was appalling. It was more 
terrible than the earthquake. You hear 
people say very glibly that they believe in 
the “enforcement of the law without fear or 
favor.” If they could feel it done a few 
times, as I have, they would realize what 
that means and though they might continue 
to say it, they wouldn’t say it lightly. There 
is something unspeakably painful in the 
spectacle of twenty men—able, proud, 
successful; holding themselves and being 
held to be the best citizens of their city— 
suddenly summoned into a dirty, criminal 
court of justice to give bail as felons. 

In San Francisco, the tragedy was deep- 
ened by the circumstances. The people were 
busy recovering from the earthquake. 
Business was bad; credit was strained; 
everybody was rebuilding, and labor was 
high. Everything else was high, too; the 
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dealers in building materials especially put 
up prices, but labor is scarce on the Pacific 
Coast and organized. Though the unions 
charged only “all the traffic would stand,” 
the feeling against them was already pointed 
and intense when the street railway strike 
wasstarted. And then, just when everybody 
was going afoot through the dust and ashes 
of the stricken city, and taking sides for the 
great battle, then it was that Calhoun was 
indicted, he and his colleagues in the street 
railway company and the capitalists with 
and behind him—as felons. 

Good people in the East have expressed 
bewilderment at the opposition of the good 
people out West to the Spreckels reform 
movement. Perhaps they can understand 
it now. Perhaps they can see now how it 
was possible for men and women to say, as 
hundreds of them did say: “What if Mr. 
Calhoun did pay a bribe? He is fighting our 
fight for us against Labor!” Perhaps they 
can sympathize with the resentment di- 
rected at “a man like Spreckels going back 
on his class.” 

Spreckels did not go back on his class; he 
is fighting for it. He has class feeling. It 
takes a queer form, but he has it. One 
day, as I was coming uptown with him, we 
passed a great office building in course of 
erection on which no work was being done. 
“That’s mine,” said Spreckels. “I’m 
losing $5,000 a month there.” And he ex- 
plained that two unions had fallen out over 
a question of jurisdiction. There was no 
complaint against Spreckels; the unions 
simply couldn’t agree among themselves, 
so they had stopped all work. 

e“ That’s the sort of thing that makes your 
business men so bitter against Labor,” I 
said. “Don’t you resent it, too?” 

“Of course I до,” he said. “It’s tyranny... 
But it isn’t Labor alone that is tyrannical. 
Capital also abusesits power, and I feel as a 
capitalist that I ought to fight the abuses of 
Capital and, when they are abolished, then 
tackle Labor. It seems to me,” he added, 
thoughtfully, “that I should set my own 
house in order first.” 

There’s the true class feeling. There’s 
the spirit which can see the beam as well as 
the mote, and Spreckels practised what he 
preached that day. Не set his own house 
in order first. It is related that when he 
began his investigations, he warned his 
friends and relatives that he would show no 
favoritism. He knew who among them 
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were guilty; he told them they must be 
state’s witnesses or defendants; and when 
they refused to testify he went after 
them all 


Class-Consciousness at Work 


But this is youth, hard and cold. It is 
justice, too, blind, stern and—inhuman, the 
kind so many of us believe in. And it might 
solve our problem, if it were the spirit of a 
community, or even of the courts, but it is 
not the spirit of San Francisco, the gayest, 
lightest, most beautiful of cities, nor of her 
courts. San Francisco is human. The 
friends and the neighbors, the clients and 
the customers of the prominent men ar- 
raigned as felons in San Francisco, all those 
that knew them and their wives and children, 
they took the human view. They felt— 
well, they felt as the friends of the low-down 
Labor politicians felt when blind Justice 
stalked іп among them. They didn’t believe 
any more in the enforcement of the law 
without fear or favor. They hated the law; 
they despised Justice; they opposed, пау, 
they and their wives and children punished 
the Prosecution and the wives and children 
of the prosecutors. Yes, and they opened 
their houses to the felons. In one instance 
a family which had been trying in vain to 
get into society was received when the head 
of that house was “handed down” in what 
was called a “swell list” of indictments. 
But that isn’t all. They fought hard and 
together. One defendant told a friend of 
mine that his group of “felons” had raised 
four millions, and it was ridiculous to see 
some of the press turn against the Ргозеси» 
tion and reform; and juries; and the bar. 
The leading attorneys of that city were or- 
ganized into a secret board, with a secret 
chairman and a private council, who di- 
rected the attorneys who appeared in the 
open for the defence. I do not cite this as 
wrong; it is natural for men to fight for their 
liberty. But also it is natural that this at- 
mosphere of friendship, humanity, and 
class prejudice should influence all men, 
one way or the other; and all society; and 
the machinery of the law. Naturally, I re- 
peat, and naturally the law began to break 
down. 

“Naturally” is the right word. There 
was no class war on in St. Louis when 
Folk’s verdicts against Boss Butler and his 
big business clients were reversed. And the 


Supreme Court of Missouri gave technical 
and legal reasons for its opinion, but the 
people of Missouri knew that the real reason 
was that the judges had been nominated by 
that boss and elected by his machine, which 
was supported by the moneys contributed 
by big businesses. Naturally those judges 
favored their rich “friends,” just as the 
politicians on the police bench favor their 
poor heelers. So, in California, Heney con- 
victed Mayor Schmitz on the testimony of 
Boss Ruef, who pleaded guilty; but the 
Appellate Court threw out the verdict against 
Schmitz and, with it, Ruef’s plea of guilty 
on the ground— But what difference does 
it make what the “ground” was? It was 
technical; it shocked common sense, and 
the Professor of Jurisprudence at the Uni- 
versity of California declared it was “bad” 
law. Непеу proceeded to appeal the case; 
he tried other cases and he got other con- 
victions; these also will be appealed, of 
course; and he will try them over again; he 
will try other cases—Calhoun’s and many 
more. And Francis J. Heney is probably 
the greatest prosecutor this country has pro- 
duced in this the great period of prosecu- 
tion; he convicted thirty-four times out of 
thirty-five before a jury in Oregon. But if 
he can actually put into the penitentiary any 
of his “leading citizens,” he willdo what we 
all know is very hard to do and hardly ever 
done. And there will be legal reasons given 
for his failure, but the natural reason is this: 

Justice is blind, but the judges can see. 
Law is an institution, but the bench is hu- 
man. The courts are parts of the ma- 
chinery of the state, but also they are parts 
of the machinery of politics and business. 
At the best, the best judges are of the best 
attorneys, and the best attorneys have trained 
in the service of the best clients—the great 
public service corporations which “have to” 
make and break laws. Naturally, they 
think along corporate lines, corporate and 
human. | 


The Failure of the Law 


The law is on trial in San Francisco and 
it should have its day in court, which 
Spreckels and Heney are giving it, and some 
of the judges, notably Dunne and Lawlor, 
are standing bravely for it. But isn’t it 
cruel? And isn’t it vain? Even when it 
punishes, it does not prevent crime. 

My banker illustrates that point. He was 


An Apology for Graft—By Lincoln Steffens 


in the so-called Parkside deal. The first 
bribes were paid just before the other big 
indictments were found, and yet, while the 
terror and horror of these were still in men’s 
hearts, the Parkside syndicate pressed for 
its franchise and (naturally, with Ruef 
turning state’s witness) they were caught 
making the second payment. 

The law didn’t stop the banker and his 
friends, and it doesn’t stop others. And 
how can it? The value of a public franchise 
is too great a temptation for poor weak 
human nature to withstand. But, if the law 
rarely can punish bribe-givers; if, when it 
tries to, the “ better people” oppose it; and, 
if the spectacle of punishment cannot pre- 
vent corruption, how are we going to stop it 
and get the good government we all so ar- 
dently desire? 


Second Remedy: Regulation 


By proper regulation. That’s the Presi- 
dent’s remedy. The business world pro- 
tests, and this remedy presupposes good 
government. But San Francisco has good 
government. When the supervisors con- 
fessed and Mayor Schmitz was convicted 
and removed from office, the Prosecution 
chose for mayor Dr. Edward Robeson 
Taylor, who was neither a business man 
nor a workingman; he was nearly every- 
thing else, a physician, a lawyer, a poet, a 
scholar and a gentleman; and he appointed 
a board of honest, high-minded men, 
mostly business men and lawyers, as 
supervisors. 

Organized Labor protested that Mayor 
Taylor showed class bias, and he certainly 
did favor the class which the people had de- 
feated at the last election. But (note this 
well) at the election which occurred three 
months after the new administration took 
hold the people elected Mayor Taylor and 
all his appointees who cared to run. And 
they re-elected Langdon district attorney, 
who appointed and stood by Heney and 
Spreckels. The better people didn’t. The 
returns from the “best districts” were 
against reform, but, though there was a 
Labor ticket in the field, the lower wards 
showed that Labor and the plain people 
“stood for” the right; they went back on 
their class for Langdon and Taylor, for the 
Prosecution and a good business govern- 
ment. 

Now what do you think that good gov- 
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érnment did? Their whole policy can be 
symbolized in one act: so soon as they were 
in power my banker and his Parkside 
syndicate went to them for the franchise 
they had partly paid for. The Prosecution 
protested that the grant was a bad one; 
that it did not protect the city. In vain. 
The franchise was granted. There was no 
bribery, of course. You couldn’t bribe 
those supervisors; it wasn’t necessary; 
being business men they naturally sym- 
pathized with business men who wanted a 
valuable concession to build a railroad to 
improve (their property in) an outlying 
district. And that board thought, and 
some of the supervisors said, that because 
there was no bribery there was no wrong; 
they couldn’t see that they didn’t 
represent the common interest of all the 
people. : 

For, see what they did: All the evidence 
produced so dramatically in San Francisco 
goes to show that such franchises make the 
holders of them corrupt the government. 
In this case the men in the Parkside had 
demonstrated that they were willing, if nec- 
essary, to pay bribes to get what they wanted. 
Their franchise is imperfect. They will 
soon have to have its grants enlarged. So 
long as the government remains “good,” 
they may get what they want for nothing. 
But suppose Labor and the people who want 
nothing out of the government but fair play 
and no favors, suppose they notice (as in 
San Francisco they are beginning to notice) 
that the good business administration 
favors business, and suppose, then, Labor 
elects a good Labor government. Why, 
then, the Parkside Company will “have to” 
corrupt that good Labor government and 
make it bad. And if, then, Spreckels, who 
means to stick to reform forever, should 
catch them, these leading citizens would 
say he had gone back on his class; they 
would corrupt the law; and they would 
defend themselves with the plea that the 
system under which we live is cruel. 


Where We All Are Wrong 


And they would be right. It is prepos- 
terous to say to men, as Society does say, 
“If you will debase yourselves and degrade 
others; if you will corrupt our elected 
representatives and promote them in our 
service for giving to you valuable grants of 
special privileges, we, Society, will make 
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you rich, do you honor and, if you are 
caught, fight our own laws to save you from 


` prison.” It is wrong to say this and then 


have men like Spreckels and Heney come 
along, break the promise and, even though 
they fail to convict, cover our favorites with 
disgrace, them and their innocent wives and 
children! 

And so with our political representatives, 
it is wrong to say, as we do say in effect, to 
them: 

“Tf you will attend to our bothersome 
public business, we will give you charge of 
great powers and valuable rights. These 
will be a mighty temptation. Our ablest 
fellow citizens, seeing in these powers and 
privileges opportunities to gain great wealth, 
will go to you with offers of bribes. They 
will go secretly to you and we will turn our 
backs. If you resist temptation and serve 
us faithfully, we will give you very little 
money and a very reluctant appreciation. 
But if, on the other hand, you neglect our 
needs, betray our institutions and sell out 
our common property to corruptionists, we 
will let these men reward you not only with 
bribes but with higher offices in our service. ” 
It is wrong after saying this to put Detective 
Burns on them and then, when he has them 
right and lets them go on condition that they 
shall, for once, serve us by exposing the condi- 
tions of our government—kill them with con- 
tempt, them and their wives and children! 


The Right Thing to Do 


“Deliver us from temptation.” That 
should ‘be the American political prayer, 
and we are coming to it, slowly, reluctantly, 
but aright—on our knees. No matter 
what good men set out to do in politics, if 
their purpose is pure and they follow the 
fighting, bravely and honestly, wherever it 
is thickest, there they find themselves 
confronted by privileges. Heney did, who 
went after bad men; Ben Lindsey did, 
who got after the “bad” boys and girls 
of Denver; Governor Hughes did, who 
sought only to do his duty; and that is 
where the President is coming out. All 
the leaders and all of us who are following 
them are coming to see that governmental 
privileges are temptations too great for 
human nature to resist; that the desire for 
them is the source of our political cor- 
ruption. And we are dealing with them. 
In Boston they are trying one way; in 
Cleveland, Ohio, another; in Washington 
a third; everywhere in the United States 
and abroad society is dealing with these 
things. And that’s right. Man has only to 
tackle a problem to solve it somehow; and it 
is enough, for the present, that we are realiz- 
ing that it is indeed things, not alone men, 
that we have to deal with; that it is con- 
ditions, not solely the devil in us, that 
makes bad men bad. 


HAPPINESS 
BY NORA MAY FRENCH 


My eyes are level with the grass, 

And up and down each slender steep 
I watch its tiny people ‘pass. 

The sun has lulled me half asleep, 


And all beneath my breath I sing. 
This joy of mine is sweet to hold. 
Such treasure had the miser king 
Whose touch could turn the earth to gold. 


Deep in the sunny grass I lie, 


And breathe the garden-scents, wind-driven— 
So happy, that if I should die 
They could not comfort me with Heaven. 


THE 


END 


BY DOROTHY CANFIELD 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY EDWIN B. CHILD 


old Mrs. Prentiss, 
watching apprehensively 
each slow mountain dawn, 
the long, golden days of 
the warm autumn formed 
a series of blessed reprieves 
from the doom which 
hung over her. With her inherited and 
trained sense of reality, she could not 
cheat herself into forgetting, even for a 
moment, that her fate was certain, but, 
nevertheless, she took a breathless enjoy- 
ment in each day, as it passed and did 
not bring the dreaded change in her life. 
She spoke to her husband about this feeling 
as they sat on the front step one October 
evening, when the air was as mild as in late 
May, breaking the calm silence, in which 
they usually sat, by saying, “Seems as 
though this weather was just made for us, 
don’t it, father?” 

The old man stirred uneasily in his chair. 
“I dunno—seems sometimes to me as 
though I’d ruther have winter come and be 
done with it. If we’ve got to go as soon as 
cold weather sets in, we might as well go and 
have it over with. As ’tis, I keep on saving 
good-by in my mind to things and folks 
every minute, and then get up in the morn- 
ing to begin it all again. This afternoon I 
was down the river where I saved Hiram’s 
life when he was a little fellow—the old 
black whirl-hole. I got to thinking about 
that time. I never was real sure till then I 
wouldn’t be a coward if it come right down 
іо it. Seems as thought Га been more of a 
man ever since. It’s been a real comfort to 
me to look at that whirl-hole, and this after- 
noon it eome over me that after this there 
wouldn’t be a single thing any more to re- 
mind us of anything, good or bad, we’ve ever 
done. It’ll be ’most as if we hadn’t lived at 
all. I just felt as though I couldn’t go away 
from everything and everybody I’ve ever 
known, down to Hiram’s stuffy little flat. 
And yet I suppose we are real lucky to have 
such a good son as Hiram, now the others 


are all gone. I dunno what we’d do if 
*tweren’t for him.” 

“ Do!” cried his wife bitterly. “ We could 
go on living right in this valley where we 
belong, if ’twas only in the poorhouse!”’ 

The old man answered reasonably, as 
though trying to convince himself, “ Well, I 
suppose it’s really flying in the face of Provi- 
dence to feel so. The doctor says your 
lungs ain’t strong enough to stand another 
of our winters in the mountains, fussing 
over stove fires, and zero weather and all, 
and I’m so ailing I probably wouldn’t last 
through, either. He says it’s a special dis- 
pensation that we’ve got such a nice place to 
go where there’s steam heat, and warm as 
summer, day and night.” 

“Nathaniel!’’ exclaimed his wife, at- 
tempting to turn her bulky body toward him 
in the energy of her protest. “ How can you 
talk so! We’ve visited Hiram and we know 
what an awful place he lives in. I keep 
a-Seeing that little narrow room that’s to be 
all the place vou and ГЇЇ have, with the one 
window that gets flapped by the wash of the 
Lord knows who, and that kitchen as big 
as the closet to my bedroom here, and that 
long narrow hall—why it’s as much as ever 
I can walk down that hall without sticking 
fast—and Hiram’s queer Dutch wife——” 

She stopped, silenced by the scantiness of 
her vocabulary, but through her mind still 
whirled wordless outcries of rebellious 
despair. Her one brief visit to the city rose 
before her with all the horror of the inex- 
plicable, strange and unutterably repellent 
life which it had revealed to her. The very 
conveniences of the compact city apartment 
were included ineher revulsion from all that 
it meant. The very kindnesses of the pretty, 
plump German woman who was her 
daughter-in-law startled and repelled her, 
as did the familiar, easy, loud-voiced affec- 
tion of the blonde young German-Amer- 
icans who were her grandchildren. Even 
her own son, Hiram, become half Teutonic 
through the influence of his business 
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and social relations among the Germans, 
seemed alien and remote to her. The stout, 
beer-drinking, good-natured and easygoing 
man seemed another person from the shy, 
stiff lad who had gone away from them 
many years ago, looking so like his father at 
nineteen that his mother choked to see him. 

She passed in review all the small rooms 
of her son’s home, “strung along the hall 
like buttons on a string,” and thought of the 
three flights of stairs which were the only 
escape from them—three long, steep flights, 
which left her breathless, her knees trem- 
bling under her great weight, and which led 
out on the narrow side street, full of noisy, 
impertinent children and clattering traffic. 
Beyond that, nothing—a city full of stran- 
gers whose every thought and way of life 
were foreign to her, whose very breath came 
in hurried, feverish gasps, who exhaled, as 
they passed her, an almost palpable 
emanation of hostile indifference to her and 
her existence. It was no new vision to her. 
Ever since the doctor’s verdict had made it 
impossible longer to resist her son’s dutiful 
urging of his parents to make his home 
theirs, she had spent scarcely an hour with- 
out a sudden sick wave of dread of what lay 
before her; but the picture was none the less 
horrifying because of familiarity, and she 
struck her hands together with a sharp 
indrawn breath. 

The gaunt old man turned towards her, a 
helpless sympathy twisting his deeply 
seamed and weather-marked face. “Its 
too bad, mother,” he said. “I know just how 
you feel about it. But Hiram’s a good son, 
and’’—he hesitated, casting about for a 
redeeming feature —“ there’s always the 
Natural History Museum and the birds.” 

“That’s just it, Nathaniel,” returned the 
old rebel against fate. “ You have something 
there that’s going on with one thing you’ve 
done here. You’ve always noticed birds 
and studied ’em in the woods, and you can 
go on doing it in a museum. But there 
ain’t a thing for me! All I’ve ever done is to 
live right here in this house ever since I was 
born, and look out at the mountains and the 
big meadows and the river and the church- 
yard, and keep house and take care of you 
and the children. 

“Now the children are all gone, and I 
haven’t the strength to take care of you the 
way you need; my life is all done—there 
ain’t no more to it! 

“It’s like a book—there’s still а chapter 


you can write, or one you can finish up; but 
me—I’ve come right down to Finis, only 
the Lord won’t write it for me. It’s as if 
somebody wanted to scrawl on the back 
flyleaf something that hasn’t a thing to do 
with the rest of the book, some scratching 
stuff in a furrin’ language that I can’t even 
understand.” 

Her husband did not contradict her. He 
sighed heavily and they both fell again into 
a cheerless silence. The moon rose with a 
strange, eerie swiftness over the wall of 
mountain before them, and its wavering 
reflection sprang at once to life in the swirl- 
ing waters of the black hole in the river on 
the other side of the meadow. The old 
woman’s heart gave a painful leap in her 
breast at the sight. It was probably one of 
the last times she would see it. Numberless 
occasions when she had noted it before hur- 
ried through her mind. 

She felt herself again the little girl who 
had sat in summer evenings, miles away 
from the talk of her elders in a happy child’s 
reverie, and who had grown dizzy with 
watching the swimming reflection in the 
whirlpool. She had a strange fleeting 
hallucination that she was again sitting in 
the moonlight, her cheeks flushed and her 
strong young pulse beating high to hear 
Nathaniel’s footfall draw nearer down the 
road. She felt again the warm, soft weight 
of her little son, the first-born, the one who 
had died young, as she remembered how 
proud she and Nathaniel had been when he 
first noticed the moon. 

An odd, intense passion of recollection 
possessed her. As the moon rose higher, 
she seemed to be living over at one time a 
thousand hours of her busy, ardent life. 
She looked at the high, drooping line of the 
mountains with her chilhood’s delight in its 
clear outline against the sky; she saw the 
white stones of the old gravevard, next 
door, glimmer through the shadow cast by 
the church tower, with the half uneasy, 
fearful pleasure of her romantic girl- 
hood; she felt about her the solidity and 
permanency of the old house, her father’s 
and her grandfather’s home, with the joy in 
protected security of her young married life; 
and through it all there ran а heartsick 
realization that she was, in fact, a helpless 
old woman, grown too feeble to conduct her 
own life, and who was to be forced to die 
two deaths, one of the spirit and one of the 
body. 


The End—By Dorothy Canfield 


“Come, mother,” said Nathaniel, rising, 
“we'd better ро to bed. We both of us get 
notiony sitting here in the moonlight.” 

He helped her raise her weighty body 
with the deftness of long practice and they 
both went dully into the house. 

The knowledge of the sky and of the 
signs of weather which was almost an 
instinct with the descendant of generations 
of farmers, was put to an anxious use during 
the days which followed. 

Not since the days when, as a young girl, 
she had roamed the mountains, as much a 
part of the forest and fields as any wild 
inhabitant, had she so scanned the face of 
the valley which was her world. 

She had stopped hoping for any release 
from her sentence. She only prayed now 
for one more day of grace, and into each 
day she crowded a fulness of life which was 
like a renewal of her vigorous youth. 

Of late years, existence had flowed so 
uniform a passage through the channels of 
habit that it had become but half sentient. 
The two old people had lived in almost as 
harmoniously vacant and vital a silence as 
the old trees in the forest back of the house. 
In the surroundings which generations of 
human use had worn to an exquisite fitness 
for their needs, and to which a long lifetime 
had adjusted their every action, they con- 
ducted their life with the unthinking sure- 
ness of a process of Nature. But now the 
old woman, feeling exile close upon her, 
drew from every moment of the familiar 
life an essential savor. 

She knew there was no hope for her; the 
repeated visits of the doctor and his decided 
judgments left her no illusions as to the 
possibility of escape. “The very first cold 
snap you must certainly go,” he said with 
the inflexibility of the young. “ Мг. Pren- 
tiss is likely to have one of his bad turns and 
you simply cannot give him the care he 
must have. Besides, when he is sick, you 
will have to look after the fires, and the 
slightest exposure would mean pneumonia. 
I’ve just written your son зо.” He drew on 
his overcoat. He was so recently from the 
hospital that it was still of a fashionable cut 
and texture. “J can’t see anyway why you 
object to going. Your son can’t afford to 
keep you both here, and hire somebody to 
look after you into the bargain. Think of 
the advantages you have there, theaters and 
museums and the like.” 

Mrs. Prentiss spoke sharply. “I’ve never 
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been in a theater in my life and I hope ГЇЇ 
go to my grave without being; and as for 
museums and things, look at me! I’m so 
big I can hardly get into the cars, and my 
city grandchildren are ashamed to go out 
with me and have all the folks looking at the 
fat old woman from the country.” 

The doctor laughed involuntarily at this 
picture as he turned away. 

Mrs. Prentiss looked after him with 
burning eyes. What did he know about the 
continuity of human life? He had told her 
himself that he had never lived more than 
four years in one place. What did he know 
of ordering your life, not only for yourself, 
but for your parents and grandparents? 
She felt often as she looked upon the un- 
changing line of the mountains guarding the 
valley, as in her great-grandfather’s time, 
that she saw with the eyes of her ancestors 
as well as her own. The room in which she 
stood had been her grandmother’s bedroom, 
and her father had been born there, as she 
had been herself, and as her children had 
been. In her childhood she had looked up 
to the top of the tall chiffonier as to a 
mountain peak, and her children had, after 
her. Every inequality in the floor was as 
familiar to her feet,as to those of her great- 
grandmother. The big chest, where she 
had always kept her children’s clothes, had 
guarded hers and her mother’s, and as often 
as she had knelt by it, she had so vivid a 
recollection of seeing her mother and her 
grandmother in the same attitude, that she 
seemed to lose for a moment the small and 
confining sense of individual personality, 
and to become merged in a noble pro- 
cession of mothers of the race. 

She had been an undisciplined girl, 
called a tomboy in those days, whose farmer 
forbears had given to her a pagan passion 
for the soil and the open sky, as well as an 
attachment for more immediate surround- 
ings. Brought up with a rigid training in 
theology, religion had never meant more to 
her than a certainty of hell as a punishment 
for misdeeds which neither she nor any of 
the valley people were likely to commit— 
murder, suicide, false swearing and the 
like. Of definite religious feeling she had 
none, although the discipline of a hard if 
happy life had brought her spiritual life in 
an unconsciously profound form. She had 
shrunk from that discipline with all the 
force of her nature, and in her girl’s heart 
had vowed that she would never marry and 
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lead the slave’s life of a New England 
farmer’s wife. But then had arrived 
Nathaniel, the big, handsome lad who had 
taken her wild, shy heart and lost his own 
when they first met. 

ГД 

So, half rebellious, she had begun the life 
of a wife in the old house from which her 
mother had just gone to the churchyard 
next door, and which was yet filled with her 
brave and gentle spirit. The old woman, 
looking miserably about her, remembered 
how at every crisis of her life the old house 
had spoken to her of the line of submissive 
wives and mothers which lay back of her, 
and had tamed her to a happy resignation 
in the common fate of women. On her 
mother’s bed she had borne the agony of 
childbirth without a murmur, she whose 
strong young body had never known pain 
of any kind. She had been a joyful prisoner 
to her little children, she who had always 
roamed so foot-free in her girlhood, and 
with a patience inspired by the thought of 
her place in the pilgrimage of her race, she 
had turned the great strength of her love for 
her husband towards a contented accept- 
ance of the narrow life which was all he 
could give her. . 

Each smallest detail in the room had a 
significance running back over years. The 
ragged cuts in the window sill moved her to 
a sudden recollection of how naughty little 
Hiram had cut them with his first knife. 
With what a repressed intensity she had 
loved the child while she had reproved him! 
How could she go away and leave every 
reminder of her children! Witha quick and 
characteristic turn she caught herself in the 
flagrant contradiction involved in her reluct- 
ance to leave behind her more senseless 
reminders of her son when she was going to 
his actual self. And then, with the despair- 
ing clear sight of one in a crisis of life, she 
knew that, in very fact, Hiram was no 
longer the boy who had left them years ago. 
Away from all that made up her life under 
influences utterly foreign and alien, he had 
spent almost twice as many years as he had 
with her. Not only had the reaction from 
his severe training carried to another ex- 
treme of laxness, but as result of his con- 


tinued absence he had lost all contact with | 


her world. He no longer consciously repu- 

diated it, he had crossed the deeper gulf of 

forgetting it. Не wasa stranger to her. 
Always before the memories which clung 
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about every corner of the dark old house had 
helped her, but now she was forced to face a 
crisis which none of her people had known. 
It was one of the hardships of life which 
were to be accepted, and the hot rebellion 
of her girlhood burned in her aching old 
heart. She thought resentfully of the doc- 
tor’s blind and stony lack of understanding. 
His last ironic sentence came to her mind 
and she flamed at the recollection. Yes, it 
did take the whole valley to hold her, the 
valley which was as much a part of her as 
her eyes which beheld it. There were 
moments when she stood under the hazy 
autumn sky, so acutely conscious of every 
line and color of the great wall of moun- 
tains surrounding her that she grew in very 
fact to be an indivisible portion of the 
whole—felt herself as actually rooted to that 
soil and as permanent under that sky as the 
great elm before the door. 

She made no more outcries against fate to 
her husband, partly because of the anguish 
which came upon his gentle old face at the 
sight of her suffering, and partly because 
she felt herself to have no tangible reason 
for rebellion. During the last years they 
had gone drearily around and around the 
circle which they felt closing so inexorably 
upon them, and there was no longer any use 
to wear themselves out in futile discussions 
of impossible plans. They had both been 
trained to regard reasonableness as one of 
the cardinal virtues, and to the mild nature 
of the old man it was a natural one, so they 
tried conscientiously to force themselves 
not only to act, but to feel, “like sensible 
folks,” as they put it bravely to themselves. 

“Other folks have gone to live with their 
children, and not near such good sons as 
Hiram either, and they didn’t make such a 
fuss about it,” said Mr. Prentiss опе even- 
ing, out of a long silence, as they sat in 
front of the hearth. He looked at his wife, 
hoping for a cheerful response, but her lips 
were set in a quivering line of pain, and the 
flickering light showed her fair broad face 
glistening with tears. “Oh, mother!” he 
cried, in a helpless misery of sympathy. 
“Oh, mother, dont! I can’t stand it! If I 
could only do it for you! But we can’t stay, 
you know.” 

The other nodded dumbly, although after 
a moment she said, “ Every day I live all my 
life over again, and my mother’s, and all my 
folks’. It has never seemed as though they 
really died as long as we lived here same as 
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they did. It’s like killing them all again to 
go away and sell the house to strangers.” 

There was a silence and then, “Оһ, 
Nathaniel, what was that?” she cried, her 
voice rising in a quaver of apprehension. 

“The wind,” said her husband, stirring 
the fire. 

“T know. But what wind? It sounds 
like the first beginning of the.wind over 
Eagle Rock, and that means snow!” 

She hastened heavily to the window, and 
raised the shade. “ Тһеге”ѕ a ring around 
the moon as plain as my wedding ring!” 
And then as she looked there clung to the 
window pane a single flake of snow, showing 
ghastly white in the instant before it melted. 

“Nathaniel, the end has соте,” she said 
solemnly. “ Help me get to bed.” 

The next morning there was a foot of 
snow and the thermometer was going stead- 
ily down. When the doctor arrived, red- 
nosed and gasping from the knife-like 
thrusts of the wind over Eagle Rock, he 
announced that it was only eight above 
zero, and he brought a kindly telegram from 
Hiram, saying that he had started for the 
mountains to accompany his parents back 
to the city. “I envy you!” said the doctor, 
blowing on his stiff fingers. “Think of the 
bliss of being where you have only to turn а 
screw in your steam radiator to escape from 
this beastly cold. Your son will be here on 
the evening train, and ГЇ bring him right 
over. You'll be ready to start to-morrow, 
won't you? You've had all the autumn to 
get packed up in.” 

Mrs. Prentiss did not answer. She was so 
irrationally angry with him that she could 
not trust herself to speak. She stood look- 
ing out of the low window at the river, run- 
ning swift and black between the white 
banks. A wave of her old obsession 
came over her, that in her still lived the 
bygone dwellers in the old house, that 
through her eyes they still saw the infinitely 
dear and familiar scenes. Something in 
her own attitude reminded her of how her 
father had looked as he stood every morning 
at that same window and speculated on the 
weather. For a moment she had an almost 
dizzy conviction that he did in all reality 
stand there again. 

Then she heard the doctor saying, “I’m 
coming over here myself when you start for 
the station, to see that you’re well wrapped 
up. The least ехроѕше—° Не looked 
at Mrs. Prentiss’ broad апа obstinate 
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back, turned to her husband, and tapped 
his chest significantly. 

After he had gone the room was intensely 
quiet. Mr. Prentiss sat by the fire, looking 
vacantly at his withered old hands on his 
knees, and his wife did not stir from the 
window. Her heavy, wide figure was im- 
movable, but a veritable whirlwind of de- 
spair raged within her. She had supposed 
she knew all along how bad it was going to 
be, but it had been a foolish child’s play, 
like shutting your eves to pretend you were 
blind. Now that utter darkness was upon 
her, it was as great a shock as though it came 
with the most extreme and cruel surprise. 
A thousand furious fancies went through 
her mind although she continued to gaze 
out of the window with the same blank look 
of stunned incredulity. The whitlpool in 
the river caught her eye and she had a wild 
impulse to throw herself into it. Even in 
her frenzy, however, there came the thought, 
instantly dissuading, of the scandal in the 


- village and family which such an action 


would cause. 

No, there was no escape at all, since that 
simple and obvious one was closed. 

The valley lay about her, the mountain 
walls iridescent with snow in sunshine, the 
river gleaming with its curious, rapid, ser- 
pentine life, in all the peaceful death of 
winter; everything was as it always had 
been. She scarcely knew whether the 
sight was in her own head or actually real, 
so familiar was every turn of it. Her mind 
refused to accept the possibility of her 
living under other conditions with as irre- 
sistible and final a certainty as if she had 
been called upon to believe she could live 
with her head separated from her body. 

And yet, battering at that instinctive feel- 
ing, came the knowledge that she was to 
start for New York the next day. She felt 
suddenly that she could not. “I can’t! I 
can’t!” she cried dumbly. “І can’t, even if 
І have to!” 

An instant later, like an echo, a fiercer 
gust than usual swept down off the ledge of 
rock above the little house, rattled the loose 
old window, and sent a sharp blade of icy 
air full in the old woman’s eyes. She 
gasped and started back. And then, all іп а 
breath, her face grew calm and smooth, and 
her eyes bright with a sudden resolve. 
Without a moment’s hesitation, she turned 
to her husband and said in a tone more like 
her old self than he had heard for some 
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time, “Father, I wish you’d go over to 
Mrs. Warner’s and take back that pattern. 
If we’re going to leave to-morrow, you 
know 2 

The old man rose obediently, and began 
putting on his wraps. His wife helped him, 
and hurried him eagerly off. When she was 
alone, she tore at the fastening of her gown 
in a fury of haste, baring her wrinkled old 
throat widely. Then without a glance 
about her, she opened the door to the wood- 
shed, stepped out, and closed it behind her. 
The cold clutched at her throat like a 
palpable hand of ice, and her first involun- 
tary gasp set her into a fit of coughing. 

She sat down on the stump where kind- 
lings were always cut and opened her gown 
wider. She noticed how fair and smooth 
the skin on her shoulders still was and re- 
membered that her husband ‘had always 
been proud of her pretty neck. She had 
worn a low-necked dress when he had told 
her he loved her. That had been in the 
garden, into which she could now look as 
she sat on the stump. She had been picking 
currants for tea, and he had gone out to see 
her. The scene came up before her so 
vividly that she heard his voice, and felt 
herself turn to him with the light grace of 
her girlhood and cry again, in ап ecstasy 
of surprised joy, “Oh, Nathaniel!” 

A gust of wind whirled a handful of snow 
against her and some of it settled on her 
bare shoulders. She watched it melt and 
felt the icy little trickle with a curious aloof- 
ness. Suddenly she began to shiver, gripped 
by a dreadful chill, which shook her like a 
strong hand. After that she was very still 
again, the deathlike cold penetrating 
deeper and deeper until her breath came in 
constricted gasps. She did not stir until she 
heard the front door bang to her husband’s 
return. Then she rose with infinite effort 
and struggled back into the kitchen. 
When he came in, she was standing by the 
sink, fumbling idly with the dishes. Al- 
ready her head was whirling confusedly, 
and she scarcely knew what she was doing. 

In the nightmare of horror which his 
wife’s sudden sickness brought upon him, 
old Мг. Prentiss felt that he could bear ev- 
erything except the sight and sound of his 
wife’s struggles for breath. He hardly saw 
the neighbor women who filled the house, 
taking advantage of this opportunity to 
inspect the furniture with an eye to the 
auction which would follow the removal of 
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the old people to the city. He hardly 
heeded the doctor’s desperate attempts 
with all varieties of new-fangled scientific 
contrivances to stay the hand of death. 
He hardly knew that his son had come, 
and in his competent, prosperous way was 
managing everything for him. He sat in one 
corner of the sick room, and agonized over 
the unconscious sick woman, fighting for 
every breath. 

On the third day he was left alone with 
her, by some chance, and suddenly the 
dreadful, heaving gasp was still. He sprang 
to the bedside, sick with apprehension, but 
his wife looked up at him with recognition 
in her eyes. “This is the end, Nathaniel,” 
she said, in so low a whisper that he laid his 
ear to her lips to hear. “ Don’t let anybody 
in till Pm gone. I don’t want ’em to see 
how happy I look.” Her face wore, indeed, 
an unearthly look of beatitude. 

“Nathaniel,” she went on, “І hope 
there’s no life after this—for me anyway. 
I don’t think I ever had very much soul. It 
was always enough for me to live in the 
valley with you. When I go back into the 
ground ГЇЇ be where I belong. I don’t want 
any better heaven than to lie quiet, for al- 
ways, in the old churchyard, with the river in 
front of me and Eagle Rock above me 
and you by my side. I ain't fit for heaven, 
and, anyway, I’m tired. We've lived hard, 
you and I, Nathaniel; we loved hard when 
we were young, and we’ve lived all our 
lives right out to the end. Now I want to 
rest.” 

The old man sat down heavily in a chair 
by the bed and looked at her with a breath- 
less vehemence of regret. His lips quivered, 
but he said nothing. His wife’s brief respite 
from pain had passed as suddenly as it 
came, and her huge frame began again to 
shake in the agony of straining breath. She 
managed to speak between gasps. “Don’t 
let a soul in here, Nathaniel. һе gone ina 
few minutes. I don’t want ’em to see——” 

The old man stepped to the door and 
locked it. As he came back, the sick 
woman motioned him to come closer. 
“Natty, I thought I could keep it, but I 
never did have a secret from you, and I 
can’t die without telling you. If there is a 
heaven and hell— Oh, Natty, I’ve done a 
wicked thing, and I’m dying without re- 
penting. Га do it again. That time you 
went to Mrs. Warner’s with the pattern— 
this cold I got that day I went out a 
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“OH, MOTHER, DON’T! I CAN’T STAND IT” 


He looked at Mrs. Prentiss’ broad and obstinate back, turned to her husband, 
and tapped his chest significanlly 


Her husband interrupted her. For the 
first time in years he did not call her 
“mother,” but used the pet name of their 
courtship. The long years of their parent- 
hood had vanished. They had gone back to 
the days when each had made up all the 
world to the other. “I know, Matey,” he 
said. “І met young Warner out in the road 
and give the pattern to him, and I come 
right back, and see you sitting out there. I 
knew what ’twas for.” 

His wife stared at him, amazement 
silencing her. 

“T thought it was the only thing left I 
could do for you, Matey, to let you stay 
there. You know I never wished for any- 
thing but that you should have what you 
wanted.” He had spoken in a steady, even 
tone, which now broke into an irrepressible 
wail of selfish human anguish. “But you 
leave me allalone, Matey! How can I get on 
without you! I thought I’d die myself as I 
sat inside the house watching you. You're 
all I ever have had, Matey! All there has 
ever been іп the world for те!” 

The old woman stopped her gasping by a 
superhuman effort. “ Why, Natty, I never 


supposed you thought so much of me still. 
I thought that had gone when we got old. 
But, oh, my dear! I’m afraid I’ve dragged 
you down with me to destruction. It 
wasn’t any matter about me, but I’m afraid 
you’ve lost your soul. That was a wicked 
thing for us both to до!” 

Her husband lifted his tear-stained, old 
face and laid it on the pillow beside her. 
He did not put his arms about her, as a 
younger lover or one of another country 
might have done, but because he was a man 
who had loved deeply all his life, his answer 
came with the solemn significance and sin- 
cerity of a speech before the Judgment Seat. 
“I ain’t afraid of hell if you're there, 
Matey,” he said. . 

His wife turned her head and looked at 
him, her whole face transfigured. She was 
no longer a fat old woman on her death 
bed. Before his very eyes she grew again 
to be the girl among the currant bushes, 
and with the same amazed intonation of 
incredulous joy, she cried his name aloud. 
“Oh, Nathaniel? she said, and with the 
word the longed for Finis was written to 
her life. 
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NCE on a time 
\ there was a little 
` boy and he had 


two rag dolls. His 
name was Dick. 
One doll 
was Mary 
and the 
other was 
Patty. Santa Claus 
brought Mary. 
Patty was the little 
boys Mother’s 
doll when she was 
a little girl. 
Patty was 
stuffed; she was 
made of stocking, 
painted pink; she 
had a round head 
like a regular per- 
son’s; she had eyes 
like little black beads; her nose had the 
paint rubbed off of the tip so the stocking- 
cloth showed. Patty was more homely than 
Mary because this paint was off. Patty’s 
feet were square with pointed toes and 
her legs looked like two canes; Patty wore a 
knitted pink petticoat which was scalloped; 
she had no hat—just black painted hair. 
She had a white dress and a gingham dress 
and a flannel nightgown, because it is cold 
in California sometimes. She had no 
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jewelry except only a safety-pin at her 
neck and a little watch made of one-cent- 
gold. She had lots of fingers. She wore 
ruffly pantalets, and Dick’s Mother told 
him that Patty was an old maid. Patty 
was born in Paris and she had been all 
over the world. 

Now Mary had only travelled around 
the United States, and even then in the 
tray of a trunk. Mary was а blonde, 


with а square-topped head that was 
flat in front. She had a flannel nighty, 
too, which she mostly wore; and some 


other dresses. Her hands were carved 
like hooks (like most dolls); they were 
spread out about half an inch. She 
had a kind face and her nose wasn’t 
rubbed off, because there was nothing 
sticking out for it to be rubbed off 
of. What her eyes were like Dick can’t 
remember, because he loved her so much he 
never thought to remember. She had a 
very straight mouth. 

Mary and Patty were not friends be- 
cause they weren’t; that is, it was very 
dificult for them to be, for they almost 
never faced each other. When both of 
them were sitting on a chair or on the sofa 
they were both looking the same way and 
their eyes couldn’t meet. Mary and Patty 
were both nice dolls, but Mary was the 
nicest because she is the first Dick can re- 
member about anything except his mother 
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Ij he knew he had only been a little naughty, he hid Patty 


and the bottley. But anyway a rag doll 
is much dearer than other dolls, because 
a rag doll you can squeeze in, like a real 
person—but a china doll is hard just like 
а tea-cup. Moreover, as the compass tells 
where things are, so the rag doll tells the 
future to a child—not to a grown person. 

That was how Dick came to know about 
the Earthquake. 

Mary was very fond of Dick. He 
treated her like a sister. He didn’t have 
any real brothers or sisters. When he 
wanted a make-believe sister he talked to 
Mary. When he wanted to talk to a make- 
believe brother he went in front of his 
Mother’s mirror and talked to the boy he 
saw there. And he is very sure that both 
of them talked to him when there wasn’t 
any other person around. Mary was 
given to him when he was only one year 
old; he cannot remember back as far as 
that, because one year old is a year and a 
half farther back than one is expected to 
remember things. One isn’t expected to 
remember things before one was two and 
a half years old. Yet Dick is very sure 
that Mary’s first words to him were: 

“Good morning, Dick! I am very glad 
to see you.” 

When Dick went to bed at night, always 
Mary was put under the covers by him. 
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Sometimes somebody took her away in 
the night, but always she was put back 
before he awoke. Because if he awoke 
and found her gone, the whole day was 
spoiled for everybody. 

On the other hand, Dick felt that he 
owed a great debt to both Mary and Patty. 
He was not a very good little boy. But 
he was never spanked. When he was a bit 
naughty, Patty was spanked. When he 
was bad, Mary was spanked. When he was 
truly horrid, both of them were spanked. 
Sometimes, when Dick had been bad and 
nobody had caught him, he was afraid 
that his Father and Mother, who were 
both very wise, would find it out: if he knew 
he had only been a little naughty, he hid 
Patty; if he knew he had been pretty bad, 
he hid Mary. But if he had called his 
nurse a nasty old fool—he hid them both. 
But his Father and his Mother always 
seemed to know, just so soon as they came 
in, whether Dick had been bad and just 
how bad he had been. Especially his 
Father, because his Mother used to look 
around and pretend she didn’t notice 
either of them was missing, and some- 
times she laughed and once in a while she 
cried. But his Father always got very 
mad and laughed and said: “Where is 
Patty (or Mary), because I know Dick 
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If he knew he had been pretty bad, he hid Mary 


has been bad to-day, and I want to beat 
them!” 

Dick would dance up and down and 
clinch his fists and try not to cry or to look 
towards the shoe closet. He always stood 
them up in shoes in the closet and piled 
other shoes around them so that his Father 
would not find them. But they were al- 
ways found. Once in a while his Father 
seemed not to know where to look and 
would go into another room; then Dick 
would run into the closet and kiss both of 
them and hug them and tell. them that he 
hoped they wouldn’t be found. But they 
always were. And every spank they got 
made Dick wiggle and cry out. 

After they had been beaten he was always 
very good to them the next day. He gave 
each one a piece of his chocolate wafer; 
he made holes in their mouths so it could 
be truly stuffed in. And whichever one 
had been spanked, he washed all her 
clothes and set her up against the radiator 
so she wouldn’t catch cold. For when the 
washing was going on there weren’t any 
clothes to wear. 

But one day (it was the day before the 
Earthquake) Dick was more horribly bad 
than he had ever been before in all his 
life. He was so bad that it cannot even 
be told about. His Mother told him 


that she was afraid that something awful 
was going to happen to him; she even 
went to the telephone and told his Father 
about it. 

And that night before dinner time two 
men came in. One was Dick’s Father 
and the other was his Uncle. Both of them 
were very mad looking. Not either one of 
them said anything to anybody. But 
his Father said: ‘“Where’s Mary?” 
And his Uncle said: “Where’s Patty?” 
And they both went straight to the shoe 
closet and one of them got a riding-whip 
and the other got a stick of wood from the 
fireplace. Dick screamed and yelled and 
begged them to spank him instead. But 
they wouldn’t. And when it was all over 
his Mother snatched Mary and Patty away 
from the men and took Dick up to bed and 
told him she knew he wasn’t going to be 
bad any more and put both the little dolls 
in his bed with him. 

But Dick remembers perfectly well what 
Mary said to him, She was smarter than 
Patty and did most of the talking. (Be- 
sides, Patty was French and didn’t talk 
sense.) Mary said: 

“Dick, to-morrow morning there’s going 
to be an earthquake. And all San Ann- 
kixto is going to go all to smash and be 
burned up. And me and Patty is going 
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to be burned in the fire and get left behind. 
You will try to take us away, but your 
Mother, she won’t let you. We are going 
to get left behind and you will never see 
us again.” 

If Dick had known just what this meant, 
of course, things would have been very 
different in San Francisco. But, sad to say, 
he didn’t remember it until long after 
everything had happened. He just went 
to sleep. When he woke up his Mother 
had him in her arms and she fell down 
with him on the floor and she got up again 
and fell down twice on the stairs because 
she couldn’t seem to stand up. But the 
second time she fell down he remembered 
about Mary and Patty, and he scrambled 
back upstairs before his Mother could catch 
him. He got to the door of the room 
where they were and he saw them all tipped 
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sidewise at the head of his bed. He started 
to crawl to them on his stomach—because 
things were all tumbled down and he 
couldn’t walk to them. But his Mother 
caught him and pulled him back. And 
Mary said: 

“Dick, what did I tell you? I told you 
your Mother wouldn’t let you come back 
and get us!” 

His Mother picked him up and started 
down the stairs again. Dick could only 
call back over her shoulder: 

“Good-bye, Mary! Good-bye, Patty!” 

But they did not answer anything. Dick 
knows why. 

“Their hearts were broke,” he says. 
“Not many people was really killed in the 
San Annkixto fire. But some was. Mary 
and Patty was among those what was never 
found.” 


“ Not many people was really killed in the San 


Annkixlo fire. 


was among those what 


Bul some was. 


Mary and Patty 


was never found” 


SIMPLE SEPTIMUS 
BY WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


AUTHOR OF "THE BELOVED VAGABOND." ‘‘ THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE,” ETC, 


WITH ILLUSTRAZIONS BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


SYNOPSIS OF THE FIRST INSTALLMENT.—Zora Middlemist, a young widow, tires of living 


quietly in Nunsmere with her mother, Mrs. Oldrieve. 


When an acquaintance talks about 


Nunsmere being “a spot where faded lives are laid away in lavender” she declares with some 
vehemence that she isn’t a faded life, and that she isn’? going to be laid away in lavender. So 


she decides to break away and go out into the world to see what the world has for her. 


First 


she goes to London and visits her sister Emmy, an actress, after which she travels for several 


months, finally arriving at Monte Carlo. 


There she meets Septimus Dix—Simple Septimus. 


PART II 


Т Monte Carlo, as all the 
К world knows, there is an 
zi Arcade devoted to the 
most humorously expen- 
sive lace, diamond and 
general vanity shops in the 
universe, the Hotel Metro- 
pole and Ciro’s Restaurant. And Ciro’s 
has a terrace where there are little afternoon 
tea-tables covered with pink cloths. 

It was late in the afternoon, and save for 
a burly Englishman in white flannels and a 
Panama hat, reading a magazine by thedoor, 
and Zora and Septimus, who sat near the 
public gangway, the terrace was deserted. 
Inside, some men lounged about the bar 
drinking cocktails. The red Tzigane or- 
chestra were already filing into the restau- 
rant and the electric lamps were lit. Zora 
and Septimus had just returned from a day’s 
excursion to Cannes. They were pleasantly 
tired and lingered over their tea in a com- 
panionable silence. Septimus ruminated 
dreamily over the nauseous entanglement 
of a chocolate éclair and a cigarette while 
Zora idly watched the burly Englishman. 
Presently she saw him do an odd thing. He 
tore out the middle of the magazine,—it 
bore an American title on the outside,— 
handed it to the waiter and put the ad- 
vertisement pages in his pocket. From 
another pocket he drew another magazine, 
and read the advertisement pages of that 
with concentrated interest. 

Her attention was soon distracted by a 
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young couple, man and woman, decently 
dressed, who passed along the terrace, 
glanced at her, repassed and looked at her 
more attentively, the woman wistfully, and 
then stopped out of earshot and spoke a few 
words together. They returned, seemed to 
hesitate, and at last the woman, taking 
courage, advanced and addressed her. 

“Pardon, Madame—but Madame looks 
so kind. Perhaps will she pardon the 
liberty of my addressing her?” 

Zora smiled graciously. The woman was 
young, fragile, careworn, and a piteous ap- 
peal lay in her eyes. The man drew near 
and raised his hat apologetically. The 
woman continued. They had seen Madame 
there—and Monsieur—both looked kind, 
like all English people. Although she was. 
French she was forced to admit the superior 
generosity of the English. They had hesi- 
tated, but the kind look of Madame had 
made her confident. They were from 
Havre. They had come to Nice to look 
after a lawsuit. Nearly all their money 
had gone. They had a little baby who was 
Ш. In desperation they had brought the 
remainder of their slender fortune to Monte 
Carlo. They had lost it. It was foolish, 
but yet the baby came out that day with nine 
red spots on its chest and it seemed as if it 
was a sign from the bon Dieu that they should 
back nine and red at the tables. Now she 
knew too late that it was measles and not a 
sign from the bon Dieu at all. But they 
were penniless. The baby wanted physic 
and a doctor and would die. As a last re- 
source they resolved to sink their pride and 
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appeal to the generosity of Monsieur and 
Madame. The woman’s wistful eyes filled 
with tears and the corners of her mouth 
quivered. The man with a great effort 
choked asob. Zora’s generous heart melted 
at thetale. It rang so stupidly true. The 
fragile creature’s air was so pathetic. She 
` opened her purse. 

“Will a hundred francs be of any use to 
you?” she asked in her schoolgirl French. 

“Oh, Madame!” 

“And I, too, will give a hundred to the 
baby,” said Septimus. “TI like babies and 
I’ve also had the measles.” He opened his 
pocketbook. 

“Oh, Monsieur,” said the man. 
can I ever be sufficiently grateful?” 

He held out his hand for the note, when 
something hit him violently in the back. 
It was the magazine hurled by the burly 
Englishnfan, who followed up the assault by 
a torrent of abuse. 

“ Allez-vous-ong! Cochons! Et plus vite 
que са!” There was something cerrific in his 
awful British accent. 

The pair turned in obvious dismay. He 
waved them off. 

“Don’t give them anything. The baby 
hasn’t any red spots. There isn’t a baby. 
They daren’t show their noses in the rooms. 
Oh je vous connais. Vous ĉles George Polin 
et Celestine Macrou. Sales voleurs. Allez- 
vous-ong ou j’appelle la police.” 

But the last few words were shouted to the 
swiftly retiring backs of the pathetic couple. 

“Гуе saved you two hundred francs,” 
said the burly Englishman, picking up his 
magazine and tenderly smoothing it. “ Those 
two are the most accomplished swindlers in 
this den of thieves.” 

“I can’t believe it,” said Zora, half hurt, 
half resentful. “The woman’s eyes were 
full of tears.” 

“Its true,” said her champion. “And 
the best of it is that the man is actually an 
accredited agent of Jebusa Jones’s Cuticle 
Remedy. ” 

He stood, his hands on his broad hips, 
regarding her with the piercing eyes of a 
man who is imparting an incredible but all- 
important piece of information. 

“Why the best of it?” asked Zora, puzzled. 

“It only shows how unscrupulous they 
are in their business methods. A man like 
that could persuade a fishmonger or an 
undertaker to stock it. But he’ll do them 
in the end. They’ll suffer for it.” 


“How 
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“Who will?” 

“Why, Jebusa Jones, of course. Oh, I 
see,” he continued, looking at the two per- 
plexed faces, “you don’t know who I am. 
I am Clem Sypher.”’ 

He looked from one to the other as if to 
see the impression made by his announce- 
ment. 

“Тат glad to make your acquaintance,” 
said Septimus, “and I thank you for your 
services. ” 

“Your пате?” 

“My name is Dix—Septimus Dix.” 

“Delighted to meet you. I have seen you 
before. Two years ago. You were sitting 
alone in the lounge of the Hotel Continental, 
Paris. You were suffering from severe 
abrasions on your face.” 

“Dear me,” said Septimus. 
ber. I had shaved myself with a safety 
razor. I invented it.” 

“T was going to speak to you, but I was 
prevented.” He turned to Zora. 

“T’ve met you too, on Vesuvius in Janu- 
ary. You were with two elderly ladies. 
You were dreadfully sunburnt. I made 
their acquaintance next day in Naples. 
You had gone, but they told me your name. ` 
Let me see. I know everybody and never 
forget anything. My mind is pigeonholed 
like my office. Don’t tell me.” 

He held up his forefinger and fixed her 
with his eye. 

“It’s Middlemist, ” he cried triumphantly, 
“and you’ve an Oriental kind of Christian 
name—Zora! Am I right?” 

“Perfectly,” she laughed, the uncanni- 
ness of his memory mitigating the uncon- 
ventionality of his demeanor. 

“Now we all know one another,” he said, 
swinging a chair round and sitting unasked 
at the table. “You’re both very sunburnt 
and the water here is hard and will make the 
skin peel. You had better use some of the 
cure. I use it myself every day—see the ` 
results.” 

He passed his hand over his smooth, 
clean-shaven face, which indeed was as 
rosy as a baby’s. His piercing eyes con- 
trasted oddly with his chubby, full lips and 
rounded chin. 

“What cure?” asked Zora, politely. 

“What cure?” he echoed, taken aback, 
“why, my cure. What other cure is there?” 

He turned to Septimus, who stared at him 
vacantly. Then the incredible truth began 
to dawn on him. 


“І remem- 
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“Т am Clem Sypher—Friend of Human- 
ity—Sypher’s Cure. Now do you know?” 

“Im afraid I’m shockingly ignorant,” 
said Zora. 

“So am I,” said Septimus. 

“Good heavens!” cried Sypher, bringing 
both hands down on the table, tragically. 
“Don’t you ever read your advertisements 2” 

“Tm afraid not,” said Zora. 

“No,” said Septimus. 

Before his look of mingled amazement 
and reproach they felt like Sunday-school 
children taken to task for having skipped the 
Kings of Israel. 

“Well,” said Sypher, “this is the reward 
we get for spending millions of pounds and 
the shrewdest brains in the country for the 
benefit of the public! Have you ever con- 
sidered what anxious thought, what con- 
summate knowledge of human nature, what 
dearly bought experience go to the makin 
of an advertisement? You'll go miles out at 


your way to see a picture or a piece of 
sculpture that hasn’t cost a man half the 
trouble and money to produce, and you'll 
not look at an advertisement of a thing vital 
to your life, though it is put before your eyes 
a dozen times a day. Here’s my card, and 
here are some leaflets for you to read at your 
leisure. They will repay perusal.” 

He drew an enormous pocketbook from 
his breast pocket and selected two cards 
and two pamphlets, which he laid on the 
table. Then he arose with an air of suave 
yet offended dignity. Zora, seeing that the 
man, in some strange way, was deeply hurt, 
looked up at him with a conciliatory smile. 

“You mustn’t bear me any malice, Mr. 
Sypher, because I’m so grateful to you for 
saving us from these swindling people.” 

When Zora smiled into a man’s eyes, she 
was irresistible. Sypher’s pink face re- 
laxed- 

“Never mind,” he said. 
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all the advertisements I can lay my hands 
оп in the morning. Au revoir.” 

He raised his hat and went away. Zora 
laughed across the table. 

“What an extraordinary person!” 

“T feel as if I had been talking to a ty- 
phoon,” said Septimus. 


They went to the theatre that evening, 
and during the first entr’acte strolled into 
the rooms. Except the theatre the adminis- 
tration provides nothing that can allure the 
visitor from the only purpose of the estab- 
lishment. Even the bar at the end of the 
atrium could tempt nobody not seriously 
parched with thirst. It is the most com- 
fortless pleasure-house in Europe. You are 
driven, deliberately, in desperation into the 
rooms. 

Zora and Septimus were standing by the 
decorous hush of a trente et quarante table, 
when they were joined by Mr. Clem Sypher. 
He greeted them like old acquaintances. 

“T reckoned I should meet you sometime 


to-night. Winning?” 
“We never play,” said Zora. 
Which was true. A woman either 


plunges feverishly into the vice of gambling 
or she is kept away from it by her inborn 
economic sense of the uses of money. She 
cannot regard it likea man, as а mere amuse- 
ment. Light loves are somewhat in the 
same category. Hence many misunder- 
standings between the sexes. Zora found 
the amusement profitless, the vice degraded. 
So, after her first evening, she played no 
more. Septimus did not count. 

“We never play,” said Zora. 

“Neither do I,” said Sypher. 

“The real way to enjoy Monte Carlo is to 
regard these rooms as non-existent. I wish 
they were.” 

“Oh, don’t say that,” Sypher exclaimed 
quickly. “They are most useful. They 
have a wisely ordained purpose. They are 
the meeting-place of the world. I come 
here every year and make more acquaint- 
ances in a day than I do elsewhere in a 
month. Soon I shall know everybody and 
everybody will know me, and take away 
with them to Edinburgh and Stockholm and 
Uruguay and Tunbridge Wells—to all 
corners of the earth—a personal knowl- 
edge ot the cure.” 

“Oh—I see. From 
view ээ said Zora. 

“ Of course. What other could there be? 


that point of 
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You see the advantage? It makes the thing 
human. It surrounds it with personality. 
It shows that ‘Friend of Humanity’ isn’t a 
cant phrase. They recommend the cure to 
their friends. ‘Are you sure it’s all right?’ 
they are asked. ‘Of course it is,’ they can 
reply. ‘J know the man, Clem Sypher 
himself.’ And the friends are convinced 
and go about saying they know a man who 
knows Clem Sypher, and so the thing 
spreads like a snowball. Have you read 
the pamphlet?” 

“It was most interesting,” said Zora 
mendaciously. 

“T thought you’d find it so. Гуе brought 
something in my pocket for you.” 

He searched and brought out a couple of 
little red celluloid boxes, which he handed 
to Septimus. 

“There are two sample boxes of the cure 
—one for Mrs. Middlemist and one for 
yourself, Mr. Dix. You both have a touch 
of the sun. Put it on to-night. Let it stay 
there for five minutes; then rub off with a 
smooth, dry towel. In the morning уои! 
see the miracle.” He looked at Septimus 
earnestly. “Quite sure you haven’t any- 
thing in the nature of an eruption on you?” 

“Good Lord, no. Of course not,” said 
Septimus, startled out of a dreamy con- 
templation of the two little red boxes. 

“That’s a pity. It would have been so 
nice to cure you. АҺ!” said he, with a 
keen glance up the room. “There’s Lord 


Rebenham. I must enquire after his ec- 
гета. You won’t forget me now. Clem 
Sypher. Friend of Humanity.” 


He bowed and withdrew, walking kindly 
and broad-shouldered through the crowd, 
like a benevolent deity, the latest thing in 
Æsculapiuses, among his devotees. 

“What am I to do with these?” asked 
Septimus, holding out the boxes. 

“You had better give me mine, or heaven 
knows what will become of it,” said Zora, 
and she put it in her little chain bag, with 
her handkerchief, purse, and powder-puff. 

The next morning she received an enor- 
mous basket of roses and a bundle of news- 
papers; also a card, bearing the inscription 
“Mr. Clem Sypher. The Kurhaus. Kil- 
burn Priory, №. W.” She frowned ever so 
little at the flowers. To accept them would 
be to accept Mr. Sypher’s acquaintance in 
his private and Kilburn Priory capacity. 
To send them back would be ungracious, 
seeing that he had saved her a hundred 
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francs and had cured her imaginary sun- 
burn. She took up the card and laughed. 
It was like him to name his residence “ The 
Kurhaus.” She would never know him in 
his private capacity, for the simple reason 
that he hadn’t one. The roses were an 
advertisement. So Turner unpacked the 
basket, and while Zora was putting the 
roses into water she wondered whether Mr. 
Sypher’s house was decorated with pic- 
torial advertisements of the cure instead of 
pictures. Her woman’s instinct, however, 
caused the reflection that the roses must 
have cost more than all the boxes and 
bottles of the cure she could buy in а life- 
time. 

Septimus was dutifully waiting for her in 
the hall. She noted that he was more 
spruce than usual, in a new gray cashmere 
suit, and that his brown boots shone daz- 
-Zlingly, like agates. They went out to- 
gether, and the first person who met their 
eyes was the Friend of Humanity sunning 
himself in the square and feeding the pigeons 
with bread crumbs from a paper bag. Аз 
soon as he saw Zora he emptied his bag and 
crossed over. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Middlemist. 
Good morning, Mr. Dix. Used the cure? 
І see you have, Mrs. Middlemist. Isn’t it 
wonderful? If you’d only go about Monte 
Carlo with an inscription ‘The Sypher’s 
Cure!’ What an advertisement! Га have 
you one done in diamonds! And how did 
you find it, Mr. Dix?” 

“I—oh!” murmured Septimus. “І for- 
got about it last night—and this morning I 
found I hadn’t any brown boot polish— 

” 

“Used the cure?” cried Zora, aghast. 

“Yes,” said Septimus, timidly. “It’s 
rather good,” and he regarded his dazzling 
boots. 

Clem Sypher burst into a roar of laughter 
and clapped Septimus on the shoulder. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” he cried delightedly. 
“Didn’t I tell you it’s good for everything ? 
What cream could give you such a polish? 
By Jove! You deserve to be on the free list 
for life. You’ve given me a line for an ad. 
‘If your skin is all right, try it on your 
boots.’ By George! ГЇЇ use it. This is a 
man with ideas, Mrs. Middlemist. We 
must encourage him.” 

“Mr. Dix is an inventor,” said Zora. 
She liked Sypher for laughing. It made 
him human. It was therefore with a touch 
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of kindly feeling that she thanked him for the 
roses. 

“ I wanted to make them blush at the sight 
of your complexion after the cure,” said he. 

It was a compliment, and Zora frowned; 
but it was a professional compliment—so 
she smiled. Besides, the day was perfect, 
and Zora not only had not a care in the wide 
world, but was conscious of a becoming hat. 
She couldn’t help smiling pleasantly on the 
world. 

An empty motor car entered the square, 
and drew up near. by. The chauffeur 
touched his cap. 

“ГІ run you both over to Nice,” said 
Clem Sypher. “І have to meet my traveller 
there and put the fear of God into him. I 
shan’t be long. My methods are quick. 
And TIl run you back again. Don’t say 
по.” 

There was the car—a luxurious 40 h. р. 
machine, upholstered in green; there was 
Clem Sypher, pink and strong, appealing to 
her with his quick eyes; there was the sun- 
shine and the breathless blue of the sky; 
and there was Septimus Dix, a faithful 
bodyguard. She wavered and turned to 
Septimus. 

“What do you say?” 

She was lost. Septimus murmured some- 
thinginconclusive. Syphertriumphed. She 
went indoors to get her coat and veil. Sypher 
admiringly watched her retreating figure— 
a poem of subtle curves—and shrugging 
himself into his. motor coat, which the 
chauffeur brought him from the car, he 
turned to Septimus. 

“Look here, Mr. Dix, I’m a straight 
man, and go straight to a point. Don’t be 
offended. Am I in the way?” 

“Not in the least,” said Septimus, red- 
dening. 

“As for me, I don’t care a hang for any~ 
thing in the universe save Sypher’s Cure. 
That’s enough for one man to deal with, 
But I like having such a glorious creature 
as Mrs. Middlemist in my car. She at- 
tracts attention; and I can’t say but what 
I’m not proud at being seen with her, both 
as aman and a manufacturer. But that’s 
all.” 

“I don’t think I quite like you—er—to 
look on Mrs. Middlemist as an advertise- 
ment,” said Septimus. To speak so di- 
rectly cost him considerable effort. 

“Don’t you? Then І won’t. I like a 
man to speak straight tome. I respect him. 
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Here’s my hand.” Не wrung Septimus’s 
hand warmly. “I feel that we are going to 
be friends. I’m never wrong. I hope Mrs. 
Middlemist will allow me to be a friend. 
Tell me about her.” 

Septimus again reddened uncomfortably. 
He belonged to a class which does not dis- 
cuss its women with a stranger even though 
he be a newly sworn brother. 

“She mightn’t like it,” he said. 

Sypher once more slapped him on the 
shoulder. ‘Good again!” he cried, ad- 
miringly. “І shouldn’t like you half so 
much if you had told me. I’ve got to know, 
for I know everything, so ГЇ ask her my- 
self.” 

Zora came down coated and veiled, her 
face radiant as a Romney in its frame of 
gauze. She looked so big and beautiful, 
and Sypher looked so big and strong, and 
both seemed so full of vitality, that Septi- 
mus felt criminally insignificant. His voice 
was of too low a pitch to make itself carry 
when these two spoke in their full tones. 
He shrank into his shell. Had he not 
realized, in his sensitive way, that without 
him as a watchdog — ineffectual spaniel 
that he was—Zora would not accept Clem 
Sypher’s invitation, he would have excused 
himself from the drive. He differentiated, 
not conceitedly, between Clem Sypher and 
himself. She had driven alone with him on 
her first night at Monte Carlo. But then 
she had carried him off between her finger 
and thumb, so to speak, as the Brobding- 
nagian ladies carried off Gulliver. He 
knew that he did not count as a danger in 
the eyes of high-spirited young women. A 
man like Sypher did. He knew that Zora 
would not have driven alone with Sypher 
any more than with the wretch with the evil 
eyes. Не did not analyze this оці himself, 
as his habit of mind was too vague and 
dreamy. But he knew it instinctively, as a 
dog knows whom he can trust with his 
mistress and whom he cannot. So when 
Sypher and Zora, with a great bustle of life, 
were discussing seating arrangements in the 
car, he climbed modestly into the front seat 
next to the chauffeur, and would not be dis- 
lodged by Sypher’s entreaties. He was just 
there, on guard, having no place in the 
vigorous atmosphere of their personalities. 
He sat aloof, smoking his pipe, and won- 
dering whether he could invent a motor 
perambulator which could run on rails 
round а small garden, fill tte baby’s lungs 
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with air, and save the British Army from 
the temptation of nursery-maids. His 
sporadic discourse on the subject perplexed 
the chauffeur. 

It was a day of vivid glory. Rain had 
fallen heavily during the night, laying the 
dust on the road and washing to gay fresh- 
ness the leaves of palms and gold-spotted 
orange trees and the purple bourgainvillea 
and other flowers that rioted on wayside 
walls. All the deep, strong color of the 
South was there, making things unreal: the 
gray mountains, fragile masses against the 
solid cobalt of the sky. The Mediterranean 
met the horizon in a blue so intense that the 
soul ached to see it. The heart of spring 
throbbed in the deep bosom of summer. 
The air as they sped through it was like cool 
spiced wine. 

Zora listened to Clem Sypher’s dithy- 
rambics. The wine of the air had got into 
his head. He spoke as she had heard no 
man speak before. The turns of the road 
brought into sight view after magic view, 
causing her to catch her breath: of purple 
rock laughing in the sea, of far-off townlets 
flashing white against the mountain flank, 
of gardens of paradise. Yet Clem Sypher 
sang of his cure. 

First it was a salve for all external ills that 
flesh is heir to. It spared humanity its 
heritage of epidermatous suffering. It could 
not fail. He reeled off the string of hideous 
diseases with a lyrical lilt. It was his own 
discovery. An obscure chemist’s assistant 
in Bury St. Edmunds, he had, by dint of 
experiments, hit on this world-upheaving 
remedy. 

“When I found what it was that I had 
done, Mrs. Middleamist,” said he solemnly, 
“I passed my vigil, like a knight of old, in 
my dispensary, with a pot of the cure in 
front of me, and I took a great oath to de- 
vote my life to spread it far and wide among 
the nations of the earth. It should bring 
comfort, I swore, to the king in his palace 
and the peasant in his hut. It should be a 
household word in the London slum and on 
the Tartar steppe. Sypher’s Cure could 
go with the Red Cross into battle, and 
should be in the clerk’s wife’s cupboard in 
Peckham Rye. The human chamois that 
climbs the Alps, the gentle lunatic that plays 
golf, the idiot that goes and gets scalped by 
Red Indians, the missionary that gets half 
roasted by cannibals—if he gets roasted the 
cure’s no good; it can’t do impossibilities— 
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all should carry Sypher’s Cure in their waist- 
coat pockets. All mankind should know it, 
from China to Peru, from Cape Horn to 
Nova Zembla. It would free the tortured 
world from plague. I would be the Friend 
of Humanity. I took that for my device. 
It was something to live for. I was 
twenty then. I am forty now. I have 
had twenty years of the fiercest battle that 
ever man fought.” 

“And surely you’ve come off victorious, 
Mr. Sypher,” said Zora. 

“T shall never be victorious until it has 
overspread the earth!” he declared. And 
he passed one hand over the other in a 
gesture which symbolized the terrestrial 
globe with a coating of Sypher’s Cure. 

“Why shouldn’t it?” 

“Tt shall. Somehow, I believe that with 
you on my side it will.” 

“I?” Zora started away to the corner of 
the car, and gazed on him in blank amaze- 
ment. “I? What in the world have I to 
do with it?” 

“І don’t know yet,” said Sypher. “I 
һауе ‘ап intuition. I’m a believer in intu- 
itions. I’ve followed them all my life, and 
they’ve never played me false. The mo- 
ment I learned that you had never heard of 
me, I felt it.” 

_ Zora breathed comfortably again. 
not an implied declaration. ° 

“Im fighting against the Powers of 
Darkness,” he continued. “І once read a 
bit of Spenser’s “ Faérie Queene.” There 
was a Red Cross Knight who slew a Dragon 
—but he had a fabulous kind of woman be- 
hind him. When I saw you, you seemed 
that fabulous kind of woman.” 

At a sharp wall corner a clump of tall 
poinsettias flamed against the sky. Zora 
laughed full-heartedly. 

“Here we are in the middle of a Fairy 
Tale. What are the Powers of Darkness in 
your case, Sir Red Cross Knight?” 

“Jebusa Jones’s Cuticle Remedy,” -said 
Sypher savagely. 


CHAPTER V 


It was 


That was Clem Sypher’s Dragon— 
Jebusa Jones’s Cuticle Remedy. He drew 
so vivid a picture of its foul iniquity that 
Zora was convinced that the earth had never 
harbored so scaly a horror. Of all Powers 
of Evil in the universe it was the most 
devastating. 
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She was swept up by his eloquence to his 
point of view, and saw things with his eyes. 
When she came to examine the poor dragon 
in the cool light of her own reason it ap- 
peared at the worst to be but a pushful 
patent medicine of an inferior order which, 
on account of its cheapness and the Yankee 
skill in distributing it, was threatening, to 
drive Sypher’s Cure off the market. 

“Гі strangle it as Hercules strangled the 
dog-headed thing,” cried Sypher. 

He meant the hydra, which wasn’t dog- 
headed and which Hercules didn’t strangle. 
But a man can be at once unmythological 
and sincere. Clem Sypher was in earnest. 

“You talk as if your cure had something 
of a divine sanction,” said Zora. This was 
before her conversion. 

“Mrs. Middlemist, if I didn’t believe 
that,” said Sypher solemnly, “do you 
think I would have devoted my life 
to it?” 

“I thought people ran these things to 
make money,” said Zora. 

It was then that Sypher entered on the 
exordium of the speech which convinced 
her of the diabolical noisomeness of the 
Jebusa Jones unguent. His peroration 
summed up the contest as that between 
Mithra and Ahriman. 

Yet Zora, though she took a woman’s per- 
sonal interest in the battle between Sypher’s 
Cure and Jebusa Jones’s Cuticle Remedy, 
siding loyally and whole-heartedly with her 
astonishing host, failed to pierce to the . 
spirituality of the man—to divine him as a 
Poet with an Ideal. 

“ After all,” said Sypher on the way back— 
Septimus, with his coat-collar turned up 
over his ears, still sat on guard by the 
chauffeur, consoled by a happy hour he had 
spent alone with his mistress after lunch, 
while Sypher was away putting the fear of 
God into his agent, during which hour he had 
unfolded to her his scientific philosophy of 
perambulators—“after all,” said Sypher, 
“the great thing is to have a Purpose in 
Life. Everyone can’t have my purpose”— 
he apologized for humanity— “but they 
can have some guiding principle. What’s 
yours?” 

Zora was startled by the unexpected 
question. What was her Purpose in Life? 
To get to the heart of the color of the 
world? That was rather vague. Also non- 
sensical when so fermulated. She took 
refuge in jest. 
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«І thought that you had decided that ту 
mission was to help you slay the dragon?” 

“We have to decide on our missions for 
ourselves,” said he. 

“Don’t you think it sufficient Purpose for 
a woman who has been in a gray prison all 
her life—when she finds herself free—to go 
out,and see all that is wonderful in scenery 
like this, in paintings, architecture, manners, 
and customs of other nations, in people who 
have other ideas and feelings from those she 
knew in prison? You speak as if you’re 
finding fault with me for not doing anything 
useful. Isn’t what I do enough? What else 
can I do?” 

“I don’t know,” said Sypher, looking at 
the back of his gloves; then he turned his 
head and met her eyes in one of his quick 
glances. “But you, with your color and 
your build and your voice, seem somehow to 
me to stand for Force—there’s something 
big about you—just as there’s something big 
about me—Napoleonic—and I can’t under- 
stand why it doesn’t act in some par- 
ticular direction.” 

“Oh, you. must give me time,” cried 
Zora. “Time to expand, to find out what 
kind of creature I really am. І tell you I’ve 
been in prison. Then I thought I was free 
and found a purpose, as you call it. Then 
I had a knock-down blow. Iam а жійож— 
I supposed you’ve guessed. Oh, now, don’t 
speak. It wasn’t grief. My married life 
was a six-weeks’ misery. I forget it. I 
went away from homefree five months ago— 
to see all this’”—she waved her hand—“ for 
the first time. Whatever force I have has 
been devoted to seeing it all, to taking it all 
in.” 

She spoke earnestly, just a bit passionate- 
ly. In the silence that followed she realized 
with sudden amazement that she had opened 
her heart to this prime apostle of quackery. 
As he made no immediate reply, the silence 
grew tense and she clasped her hands tight, 
and wondered, as her sex has done from 
time immemorial, why on earth she had 
spoken. When he answered it was kindly. 

“ You’ve done me a great honor in telling 
me this. I understand. You want the 
earth, or as much of it as you can get, and 
when you’ve got it and found out what it 
means, you’ll make a great use of it. Have 
you many friends?” 

“No,” said Zora. He had an uncanny 
way of throwing her back on to essentials. 
“None stronger than myself.” 
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“Will you take me as a friend? I’m . 
strong enough,” said Sypher. 

“Willingly,” she said, dominated by his 
earnestness. р 

“That’s good. І тау Бе able to help you 
when you’ve found your vocation. I can 
tell you, at any rate, how to get to what you 
want. You’ve just got to keep a thing in 
view and go for it and never let your eyes 
wander to right or left or upordown. You 
may have to trample on things that you don’t 
see, but that’s their fault for getting in 
the way. And looking back is fatal—the 
truest thing in Scripture is about Lot’s wife. 
She looked back and was turned into a pillar 
of salt.” 

He paused, his face assumed an air of 
profound reflection, and he added with 

avity: 

“And the Clem Sypher of the period 
when he came by, made use of her, and 
plastered her over with posters of his сше.” 


The day she had appointed as the end of 
her Monte Carlo visit arrived. She would 
first go to Paris, where some Americans 
whom she had met in Florence and with 
whom she had exchanged occasional post- 
cards pressed her to join them. Then 
London; and then a spell of rest in the 
lavender of Nunsmere. That was her pro- 
gramme. Septimus Dix was to escort her as 
far as Paris, in defiance of proprieties as 
interpreted by Turner. What was to be- 
come of him afterwards neither conjectured; 
least of all Septimus himself. He said 
nothing about getting back to Shepherd’s 
Bush. Many brilliant ideas had occurred 
to him during his absence which needed 
careful working out. Wherefore Zora con- 
cluded that he proposed to accompany her 
to London. 

A couple of hours before the train started 
she despatched Turner to Septimus’s hotel 
to remind him of the journey. Turner, a 
strong-minded woman of forty—like the 
oyster she had been crossed in love and like 
her mistress she held men in high contempt 
—returned with an indignant tale. After a 
series of parleyings with Mr. Dix through 
the medium of the hotel chasseur, who had 
a confused knowledge of voluble English, 
she had mounted at Mr. Dix’s entreaty to 
his room. There she found him, half clad 
and in hisdressing-gown, staring helplessly at 
a wilderness of clothing and toilet articles 
for which there was no space in his suit 
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cases and bag, already piled mountain high. 
’ “I can never do it, Turner,” he said as 
she entered. “What’s to be done?” 

Turner replied that she did not know; 
‘that her mistress’s instructions were that he 
should catch the train. 

“PI have to leave behind what I can’t get 
in,” he said despondently. “І generally 
have to do so. І tell the hotel people to 
give it to widows and orphans. But that’s 
one of the things that make travelling so 


expensive. ” А 
“But you brought everything, sir, in this 
luggage?” ; 


“I suppose so. Wiggleswick packed. 
It’s his professional training, Turner. I 
think they call it ‘stowing the swag’. ” 

As Turner had not heard of Wiggles- 
wick’s profession, she did not catch the al- 
lusion. Nor did Zora enlighten her when 
she reported the conversation. 

“If they went in once they’ll go in again,” 
said Turner. 

“They won’t. They never do,” said 
Septimus. — 

His plight was so hopeless, he seemed so 
immeasurably her sex’s inferior, that he 
awoke her contemptuous pity. Besides, 
her trained woman’s hands itched to restore 
order out of masculine chaos. 

“Turn everything out and ГІ pack for 
you,” she said resolutely, regardless of the 
proprieties. On further investigation she 
held out horrified hands. 

He had mixed up shirts with shoes. His 
clothes were rolled in bundles, his collars 
embraced his sponge, his trees, divorced from 
boots, lay on the top of an unprotected 
bottle of hair-wash; he had tried to fit his 
brushes against a box of tooth-powder and 
the top had already come off. Turner 
shook out his dress suit and discovered a 
couple of hotel towels which had got mys- 
teriously hidden in the folds. She held 
them up severely. 

“No wonder you can’t get your things 
in if you take away half the hotel linen,” 
and she threw them to the other side of the 
room. 

In twenty minutes she had worked 
the magic of Wiggleswick. Septimus was 
humbly grateful. 

“Tf I were you, sir,” she said, “I’d go to 
the station at once and sit on my boxes till 
my mistress arrives. ”’ 

“I think I'll do it, Turner,” said 
Septimus. 
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Turner went back to Zora flushed, tri- 
umphant, and indignant. 

“If you think, ma’am,” said she, “that 
Mr. Dix is going to help us on our journey, 
уоште very much mistaken. He’ll lose his 
ticket and he’ll lose his luggage, and we'll 
have to go and find them.” 

“You must take Mr. Dix humorously,” 
said Zora. 

“ Руе no desire to take him at all, ma’am.” 
And Turner snorted virtuously, as became 
her station. 

Zora found him humbly awaiting her on 


the platform in company with Clem Sypher, 


who presented her with a great bunch of 
roses and a bundle of illustrated papers. 
Septimus had received as a parting guerdon 
an enormous package of the cure, which he 
embraced: somewhat dejectedly. It was 
Sypher who looked after the luggage of the 
party. His terrific accent filled the station. 
Septimus regarded him with envy. He 
wondered how a man dared order foreign 
railway officials about like that. 

“Tf I tried to do it they would lock me up. 
I once interfered in a street row.” 

Zora did not hear the dire results of the 
interference. Sypher claimed her attention 
until the train was on the point of starting. 

“Your address inEngland? You haven’t 
given it.” 

“The Nook, Nunsmere,- Surrey, will 
always find me.” 

“Nunsmere?” He paused, pencil in 
hand, and looked up at her as she stood 
framed in the railway carriage window. 
“I nearly bought a house there last year. 
I was looking out for one with a lawn reach- 
ing down to a main railway track. This 
one had it.’’ 

“Penton Court?” 

“Yes. That was the name.” 

“It’s still unsold,” laughed Zora idly. 

“РИ buy it at once,” said he. 

“En voiture,” cried the guard. 

Sypher put out his masterful hand. 

“Au revoir. Remember. We аге 
friends. І never say what I don’t mean. ” 

The train moved out of the station. Zora 
took her seat opposite Septimus. 

“І really believe he’ll do it,” she said. 

“What?” 

“Oh, something crazy,” 
“Tell me about the street row.” 


said Zora. 


In Paris Zora was caught in the arms of the 
normal and the uneventful. An American 
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family consisting of a father, mother, son 
and two daughters touring the continent 
do not generate an atmosphere of adventure. 
Their name was Callender, they were 
wealthy, and the track beaten by the golden 


feet of their predecessors was good enough 


for them. They were generous and kindly. 
There was no subtle complexity in their 
tastes. They liked the best, they paid for it, 
and they got it. The women, like so many 
American women, were charming, cultivated 
and artistic, but lacked chiaroscuro. They 
found Zora interesting, because she had that 
range of half tones which is the heritage 
of a child of an older, grayer civilization. 
Father and son delighted in her. Most men 
did. Besides, she relieved the family tedium. 
The family knew the Paris of the rich Anglo- 
Saxon and other rich Anglo-Saxons in Paris. 
Zora accompanied them on their rounds. 
They lunched and dined in the latest ex- 
pensive restaurants in the Champs Elysées 
and the Bois; they went to races; they 
walked up and down the Rue de la Paix 
and the Avenue de Opéra апа visited 
many establishments where the female 
person is adorned. After the theatre they 
drove to the Cabarets of Montmartre, 
where they met other Americans and 
English, and felt comfortably certain that 
_ they were seeing the naughty, shocking 
underside of Paris. They also went to the 
Louvre and to the Tomb of Napoleon. 
They stayed at the Grand Hotel. 

Zora saw little of Septimus. He knew 
Paris in a queer, dim way of his own, and 
lived in an obscure hotel, whose name Zora 
could not remember, on the other side of the 
river. She introduced him to the Callen- 
ders, and they were quite prepared to receive 
him into their corporation. But he shrank 
from so vast a concourse as six human 
beings; he seemed to be overawed by the 
multitude of voices, unnerved by the mul- 
tiplicity of personalities. The unfeathered 
owl blinked dazedly in general society as 
the feathered one does in daylight. At first 
he tried to stand the glare for Zora’s sake. 

“Come out and mix with people and 
enjoy yourself,” cried Zora, when he was 
arguing against a proposal to join the party 
on a Versailles excursion. “І want you to 
enjoy yourself for once in your life. Be- 
sides—you’re always so anxious to be hu- 
man. This will make you human.” 

“Do you think it will?” he asked serious- 
ly. “If you do, Г] come.” 


But at Versailles they lost him, and the 
party, as a party, knew him no more. What 
he did with himself in Paris Zora could not 
imagine. A Cambridge acquaintance—one 
of the men on his staircase who had not 
yet terminated his disastrous career—ran 
across him in the Boulevard Saint-Sévas- 
topol. 

“Why—if it isn’t the Owl! What are you 
doing?” 

“Oh—hooting,” said Septimus. 


Which was more information as to his 


activities than he vouchsafed to give Zora. 
Once he murmured something about a 
friend whom he saw occasionally. When 
she asked him where his friend lived he 
waved an indeterminate hand eastwards 
and said, “There!” It was а friend, 
thought Zora, of whom he had no reason to 
be proud, for he prevented further question- 
ing by adroitly changing the conversation to 
the price of hams. | 

“But what are you going to do with 
hams?” 

“ Nothing, ” said Septimus. 

Zora’s delicate nostrils sniffed the faintest 
perfume of a mystery; but a moment after- 
wards the Callenders carried her off to 
Ledoyens and Longchamps and other in- 
dubitable actualities in which she forgot 
things less tangible. Long afterwards she 
discovered that the friend was an old 
woman, а marchande des quatre saisons who 
sold vegetables in the Place de la Republique. 
He had known her many years, and as she 
was at the point of death he comforted her 
with blood-puddings and flowers and hams 
and the ministrations of an indignant physi- 
cian. But at the time Septimus hid his 
good samaritanism under a cloud of 
vagueness. 

Then came a period during which Zora 
lost him altogether. Days passed. She 
missed him. Life with the Callenders was 
a continuous shooting of rapids. A quiet 
talk with Septimus was an hour in a back- 
water, curiously restful. She began to 
worry. Had he been run over by an omni- 
bus? Only an ever-recurring miracle could 
bring him safely across the streets of a great 
city. When the Callenders took her to 
the Morgue she dreaded to look at the 
corpses. 

“I do wish I knew what has become of 
him,” she said to Turner. 

“Why not write to him, ma’am?” Turner 
suggested. 
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“T’ve forgotten the name of his hotel,” 
said Zora, wrinkling her forehead. 

The name of the Hotel Quincamboeuf, 
where he lodged, eluded her memory. 

“I do wish I knew,” she repeated. 

Then she caught an involuntary but il- 
luminating gleam in Turner’s eye, and she 
bade her look for hairpins. Inwardly she 
gasped from the shock of revelation; then 
she laughed to herself, half amused, half 
indignant. The preposterous absurdity of 
the suggestion! But in her heart shë 
realized that, in some undefined human 
fashion, Septimus Dix counted for some- 
thing in her Ше. What had become of 
him? 

At last she found him one morning sitting 
by a table in the courtyard of the Grand 
Hotel, patiently awaiting her descent. By 
mere chance she was un-Callendered. 

“Why, what——?” 

The intended reproval died on her lips as 
she saw his face. His cheeks were hollow 
and white, his eyes sunken. The man was 
Ш. His hand burned through her glove. 
Feelings warm and new gushed forth. 

“Oh, my dear friend, what is the matter?” 

“I must go back to England. I came to 
say good-bye. I’ve had this from Wiggles- 
wick.” 

He handed her an open letter. 
waved it away. 

“That’s of no consequence. Sit down. 
You're ill. You have a high temperature. 
You should be in bed.” . 

“Гуе been,” sdid Septimus. 
days.” 

“And you’ve got up in this state? You 
must go back at once. Have you seen a 
doctor? No, of course you haven’t. Oh, 
dear!” She wrung her hands. “You are 
not fit to be trusted alone. TIl drive you to 
your hotel and see that you’re comfortable 
and send for a doctor.” 

“T’ve left the hotel,” said Septimus. 
“I’m going to catch the eleven train. My 
luggage is on that cab.” 

“But it’s five minutes to eleven now. 
You have lost the train—thank goodness.” 

“ PI be in good time for the four o’clock, ” 
said Septimus. “This is the way I generally 
travel. I told you.” Не rose, swayed a 
bit, and put his hand on the table to steady 
himself. “ГИ go and wait at the station. 
Then ГІ be sure to catch it. You see I 
must go.” 

“But why?” cried Zora. 


She 


“Four 


` sance. 
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“Wiggleswick’s letter. The house has 
been burnt down and everything in it. The 


only thing he saved was a large portrait of 
Queen Victoria.” 
Then he fainted. 


Zora had him carried to a room in a hotel 
and sent for a doctor, who kept him in bed 
for a fortnight. Zora and Turner nursed 
him, much to his apologetic content. The 
Callenders in the meanwhile went to Berlin. 

When Septimus got up, gaunt and staring, 
he appealed to the beholder as the most help- 
less thing which the Creator had clothed in 
the semblance of a man. 

“He must take very great care of himself 
for the next few weeks,” said the doctor. 
“Tf he gets a relapse I won’t answer for the 
consequences. Сап”? you take him some- 
where?” 

“Take him somewhere?” The idea had 
been worrying her for some days past. If 
she left him to his own initiative he would 
probably go and camp with Wiggleswick 
amid the ruinsof his house in Shepherd’s 
Bush, where he would fall ill again and 
die. She would be responsible. 

“We can’t leave him here, at any rate,” 
she remarked to Turner. 

Turner agreed. As well abandon a 
month-old baby on a doorstep and expect it 
to earn its livelihood. She also had come 
to take a proprietary interest in Septimus. 

“He might stay with us in Nunsmere. 
What do you think, Turner?” 

“I think, ma’am,” said Turner, “that 
would Бе the least improper arrangement. ” 

“He can have Cousin Jane’s room,” 
mused Zora, knowing that Cousin Jane 
would fly at her approach. 

“And ГЇЇ see, ma’am, that he comes 
down to his meals regular,” said Turner. 
` “Then it’s settled,” said Zora. 

She went forthwith to the invalid and ac- 
quainted him with his immediate destiny. 
At first he resisted. He would be a nui- 
Since his boyhood he had never 
lived in a lady’s house. Even landladies 
in lodgings had found him impossible. He 
could not think of accepting more favors 
from her all too gracious hands. 

“You've got to do what you’re told,” said 
Zora, conclusively. She noticed a shade of 
anxiety cross his face. “Is there anything 
else?” 

“Wiggleswick. I don’t know what’s to 
become of him.” . 
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“He can come to Nunsmere and lodge 
with the local policeman,” said Zora. 

On the evening before they started from 
Paris she received a letter addressed in a 
curiously feminine hand. It ran: 


“DEAR Mrs. MIDDLEMIST: 

I don’t let the grass grow under my feet. 
І have bought Penton Court. I have also 
started a campaign which will wipe the 
Jebusa Jones people off the face of the earth 
they blacken. I hope you are finding a vo- 
cation. When І am settled at Nunsmere we 
must talk further of this. I take a greater 
interest in you than in any other woman I 
have ever known, and that I believe you 
take an interest in me is the proud privilege 
of “Yours very faithfully, 

“CLEM SYPHER.” 


“Here are the three railway tickets, 
ma’am,”’ said Turner, who had brought up 
the letter. “І think we had hetter take 
charge of them.” 

Zora laughed, and when Tarner had left 
the room she laughed again. Clem Sypher’s 
letter and Septimus’s ticket lay side by side 
on her dressing-table, and they appealed to 
her sense of humor. They represented 
the net result of her misanthropic travels. 
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What would her mother say? What 
would Emmy say? What would be the 
superior remark of the Literary man from 
London? 

She, Zora Middlemist, who had announced 
in the market place, with such a flourish of 
trumpets, that she was starting on her 
glorious pilgrimage to the Heart of Life, 
abjuring all conversation with the execrated 
male sex, to have this ironical adventure! It 
was deliciously funny. Not only had she 
found two men in the Heart of Life, 
but she was bringing them back with 
her to Nunsmere. She could not hide 
them from the world in the secrecy of 
her own memory: there they were in 
actual, bodily presens, the sole trophies 
of her quest. £ 

Yet she put a postscript to a letter to her 
mother. 

“I know, in your dear romantic way, you 
will declare that these two men have fallen 
in love with me. You'll be wrong. If they 
had, Z shouldn’t have anything to do with 
them. It would have made them quite im- 
possible.” 

The energy with which she licked and 
closed the envelope was remarkable but 
unnecessary. 


(To be continued) 


KEEPING 


“A STIFF UPPER LIP” 


THROUGH THE PANIC 


AN EXCHANGE OF LETTERS (GENUINE AND UN- 
EDITED) BETWEEN TWO MECHANICS IN 
| THE MIDDLE WEST 


Detroit Mich. Oct. 20-1907. 
Dear Friend Chas. 

I will write you a few lines to let you 
know how luckey you were when you quit 
your job here and left this town. 

I was layed off last Friday along with 
eighteen others out of the twenty-five that 
were working in the motar room. The 
lay off came with out a minutes warning. 
Well I suppose that it is all in a lifetime, 
I expect to be settled again inside of a week 


and then I will forget this last rough place 
in the road and think of it only as one of 
the funny experiences of the past, because 
in some respects it was funny, you should 
have seen the expression on some of the 
different faces when the foreman told them 
—I was one of the first that he tied the can 
to so had an opportunity of watching the 
rest get theirs. There was a fellow work- 
ing on your old bench, who had just blowed 
in on the hummer from Buffalo he had 
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worked two days—well you ought to have 
heard that guy rave when the foreman 
told him to pack up and go to the office 
for his time in full, he slamed his hammers 
and wrenches on the floor and jumped 
on them and the air certainly turned blue 
in that corner, we felt sorry for him so 
we pitched in two-bits apiece and gave 
it to him so that he would have enough 
to hold himself up until he lands another 
job. 
So long for this time Yours As Ever. 
Your Buddy A. R. P. 


Elyria O. Oct. 29-1907. 
Dear Friend Al. 

Your letter at hand was sorry to hear 
that you had been layed off. Everything 
seems to be going along smoothly here 
except for a few bad rumors. I will plug 
for you here and if I can get you in will 
let you know as soon as possible. If work 
keeps up I will soon be able to start a bank 
account and one of them things always 
looks good to me. 

Yours As Ever Your Old Pal Chas. 


Detroit Mich. Nov. 5-1907. 
Dear Friend Chas. ` 
Well nothing has turned up yet, every- 
body is talking hard times but I have heard 
that kind of gaff before. I have only 
visited three or four places myself, have 
got to much money to worry much about 
a job yet, I am about forty strong and 
paid for a week in advance, so I am going 
to take in a few of the sights while I have 
the time. І won’t go very strong, of coarse 
I will keep my eye pealed for a job and if 
anything turns up will grab it. 
Yours As Ever 
Your Buddy A. R. P. 


Elyria. O. Nov. 12-1907. 
Dear Friend Al. 

The hard times have struck here, they 
cut us down to seven hours a day would 
be able to live on that under ordinary 
circumstances but at the present time my 
boy is sick in bed with the grippe and the 
doctor has been calling every day for a 
week, takes nearly everything I make to 
pay him and get the prescriptions filled 
but I won’t kick on that if he brings the kid 
around all right. 

There is quite a peculiar lot of people 
here all homesteaders and fellows who 
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have been raised on farms in this section, 
there is a bunch of them talking about 
going to New York City to work in the 
garages, now imagine a bunch of farm 
hands trying to land a garage job in New 
York in the winter time. 

I advised those who had papas in the 
country to go home and cut wood and pop 
corn for the winter, only wish that I had 
a chance myself, they think that I am 
kidding them and say no more farm for 
theirs. 

If you land something good in Detroit 
and can make it for two I will join you, I 
don’t like the looks of things here. 

Yours As Ever Your Pal Chas. 


Detroit Mich. Nov. 17-1907. 
Dear Friend Chas. 

Well I hope that by the time this letter 
reaches you your boy will be in good health 
again. I went out in earnest this morning one 
place they told me to call again at another 
they took my name, that was the best I got 
—was out to the big shop tried to get past 
the watchman to see the super. but it was 
no go hung around for about an hour and 
finally rode a past him on a load of coal, 
I poked my nose into nearly every room 
on the ground floor and then tried the offices 
finally a fellow to get rid of me let me in 
to see the super. 

He was one of those nice salve spreaders 
and I was pretty well satisfied with his 
conversation until I got out side and added 
up his talk and found that the sum was a 
minus as far as I was concerned. 

The watchman ask me what the h 
I was doing in there, I told him I was a 
buying a machine he said that he bet that 
both me and the machine would be good 
and tired before I got in again. I told 
him that he would have to rubber closer 
if he ever caught me as badly tired as one 
of their machines. 

Yours As Ever Your Buddy A. R. P. 


Elyria, O. Nov. 24-1907. 
Dear Friend Al. 

Got an indefinite lay off yesterday. have 
not decided what I will do yet, but think 
that I will pack up and take my family toa 
larger town, probably Cleveland. There is 
not much use staying here, when this shop 
shuts down there is nobody in town working. 
The boy is feeling some better that makes 
things look a little better. I have written 
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to every shop that І ever worked at 
and you know that I have worked at a few, 
and always made a practice of leaving them 
so that I could get back if they needed help, 
have received no replies I guess that bussi- 
ness is pretty dull all over just now. 

It is all very well for you to talk about 
being cheerful but I tell you that a fellow 
with a wife and two kids on his hands has 
got to keep plugging all the time to. get him- 
self anything. 

The three rubes left for New York City— 
couldn’t talk them out of it—so I put them 
wise to on Forty Second St and sev- 
eral other places where they set out 
big free lunches where we dined when 
we hit the big town for the first time—you 
remember what farmers we were when 
we hit there after knocking all over the 
country—now try to imagine those three 
farm hands looking for a garage job there 
in the winter time—can’t help but. think 
that there are a few people in this world 
worse off than I am if not financially at 
least mentaliy. 

Yours as ever. 
Your Pal Chas. 


Detroit Mich. Dec. 3-1907. 
Dear Friend Chas. 

The worst yet arrived today have been 
unable to land anything so far—had to give 
up my room and boarding house today, took 
a room over by the river at a dollar per week 
—stocks are away down will have to strike 
something soon or else hit the dirt it is pretty 
windy and cold to ride decks or bumpers but 
there is always a chance of finding a side 
door palace open. 

Had a funny thing happen last week— 
heard that they were working full at Pontiac 
got on a car paid out some good hard money 
to get there and arrived just in time to see 
three hundred get layed off, I didn’t ask for 
a job. 

I got a good paying job the other day but 
only held it down two hours, it was dock- 
wallopping, unloading a lumber boat, they 
paid thirty-five cents an hour and that sure 
looked good to me; but I couldn’t stand the 
pressure even for the money. I thought 
that I was pretty husky but I pass that 
job, the regulars don’t seem to mind it, 
but you could see the outsiders dropping 
out from the first until there was only one 
left and he looked as if he was going to 
fall when I left, I would frame that seventy 
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cents if I had lots of money and keep it 
for a relic. 
Yours As Ever. 
Your Buddy A. R. P. 


Elyria O. Dec. 18-1907. 
Dear Friend Al. 

Struck a bit of luck so will let you know. 
My wife went over to pay the land-lord the 
other day and to give him notice that we 
were going to leave—but he wouldn’t here 
to it at all said that there were to many 
houses vacant here now and that he pre- 
fered to have his place occupied so he made 
her a present of three months rent, told. her 
that it was a Christmas present as he handed 
her the receits. 

This little burg looks better to me now 
than it ever did before. 

Caught a job repairing a furnace the 
other day made two dollars, gave it to my 
wife and told her to buy herself a seal-skin 
coat. I can’t figure out how she keeps 
up her nerve she keeps smiling all the time 
just as if she was getting a theatre party 
every week and had all the clothes she 
wanted, the only time I have seen her down 
in the mouth was when the kid was so low. 

I got to talk with the super this morning 
he thinks that things will pick up before 
long. If you happen to run across any 
thing good and can make it for two let me 
know. 

Yours As Ever Your Pal Chas. 


Detroit Mich. Dec. 26-1907. 


‘Dear Friend Chas. 


Well you did run into a streak of luck 
on your house rent. А 

І thought yesterday morning when I got 
up that it was going to be one bum Christ- 
mas but it turned out swell, met big Jack 
and his pardner Red they had just blowed 
in from northern Mich. they hit north as 
soon as they got the hooks throwed into 
them here they took in all the old time 
good towns as they went but there was 
nothing doing until they struck the tall 
timbers, they hired out in the woods, said 
that they could stand the work all right, 
but couldn’t stand the natives of that part 
that insisted on living in the seams of their 
cloths. They were pretty heavy so in- 
sisted on my joining them in a good scoff—I 
had a serloin steak, french fried potatoes 
and a couple of bottles of Bud. talk about 
feed I sure enjoyed that meal, it was quite 
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a jump from coffee and rolls and free 
lunch. Jack eased me four bits before 
they left and told me. that he would write 
me if anything turns up. They left last 
night for the south by way of the M. C. 
side palace. 

I took in all the shops again just to keep 
in practice I have been hitting the stores 
lately first striking for a job clerking then 
dropping to porter and then hitting them 
to let me wash their dirty windows, have 
picked up a few quarters іп the last’ way. 
I don’t believe that every town can be as 
bad as this, if I don’t strike something 
in a day or two I am going to try Toledo 
they have begun to know me around the 
free lunch counters here and ask me where 
I have been if I miss a day. Will let you 
know if I make a move. 

Yours As Ever Your Buddy A. R. P. 


Elyria. Jan. 10-1908. 
Dear Al. 

Back to work there was about a dozen 
men put on yesterday and I was one of 
them, not much wonder I have been out 
to the shop every day since we got layed off. 

We are only working five hours a day 
but that will help some, just came in time 
to save me from calling on the town for 
help, I tell you that we have been living 
nearer to the ground floor than we ever did 
before. 

It seems pretty good to be back to work 
and to know that you have got something 
coming at the end of the weck. 

My wife says she told me to be patient 
and everything would come out all right, 
she don’t say anything about what she had 
to go through since the lay off. 

Hope that you will have some luck at 
Toledo. If it picks up enough to warrant 
my speaking for you will do my best to 
get you in here. My boy is entirely well 
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again and everything looks brighter than 
it has for a long time. 

Will close hoping that you will strike 
something soon I am as ever Your Pal 
Chas. 


West Toledo Ohio. Jan. 20-1908. 
Dear Friend Chas. 

The last thing in the world that you 
would think of has happened. І am work- 
ing on a farm, I struck Toledo a few days 
ago tried every place in sight for a job but 
nothing doing, was walking through the 
market space feeling pretty sore, when the 
thought struck me to try some of the 
farmers that were standing around tried 
two or three and finally landed with a 
fellow who told me that he would give me 
my board and room if I would come out 
to his place and help with the chores, well 
I took him up so here I am. and talk about 
a swell place to be this is the best yet just 
enough work to get up an appetite and 
plenty of good feed to satisfy it after you 
have got it worked up, I think that I will 
buy a farm if I ever get to work again 
where І can save some money. 

Before I left Detroit I went around and 
scouted up as many of, the old bunch as I 
could find most of them have left town, 
run across a few of the married fellows, 
there hasn’t any of them worked a tap 
since the lay off. I don’t see how they 
have kept themselves and their families 
alive, they look as if they were only half 
alive at that. Seen the old foreman before 
І left he was let ро a short time ago he don’t 
think that they will start up again for a 
couple of months. Well I think that we 
have got through with these hard times 
pretty luckey, considering the many that 
are faring so much worse. 

I will close Yours As Ever 

Your Buddy A. R. P. 


No. 628 E8 


EXPERIENCES ON’ THE ROAD —THE SPEED OF AN AUTOMOBILE — 
THE STORY OF MY CHAUFFEUR 


BY OCTAVE MIRBEAU 


TRANSLATED AND ARRANGED BY ADA AND JULIAN STREET 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY DAN SAYRE GROESBECK 


Dear Monsieur Mirbeau: 

Not without trepidation we present our trans- 
lation and arrangement of selections from your 
delicious book, “Га 628 ЕЗ.” 

After hal} circling the globe in the run from Paris 
to New York, under her own power, your book 
entered our garage in fine condition. All tires were 
up; she sparked in all four cylinders. Knowing 
as you do the danger of tampering with a per- 
jectly adjusted engine, you may appreciate our re- 
luctance to dismember and reassemble “Та 628 
E8,” even with the not unworthy purpose of adapt- 
. ing her lo American conditions— American roads— 
American readers—The American Magasine. 

We welcomed “La 628 E8” to our workshop, 


PAT may as well be owned 
at once: automobiling is 
a mental malady, mas- 
querading under ап at- 
tractive name—speed (la 
vitesse). Have you ob- 
served that illnesses often 
have pretty names? Scarletina, typhoid, 
diphtheria, for instance. The more at- 
tractive the name the more serious the 
illness. I rejoice in the sound of mine— 
vitesse! Not the mechanical speed which 
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donned our literary overalls, and with a French 
dictionary jor а  monkey-wrench respectfully 
began. 

We have done it, Ij you fail to recognize “Га 
628 E8” as she now sets forth to tour America, 
we beg you to remember that French automobiles 
(and French books!) have strange and ojten trying 
roads to travel in these United States. 

We pray that “Га 628 E8,” with her shortened 
wheel-base and other alterations, may not refuse 
to run, and that, seeing her in this less lovely aspect, 
you will remember what she was and what she has 
endured and—even though you do so sadly— 
acknowledge her as still your own. 

The Translators. 


makes the machine fly across the country, 
but the neurasthenic speed which fairly 
carries a man out of himself, stretching 
his nerves like steel springs. No sooner 
has he arrived somewhere than he is eager 
to be off again; mad to be away; to be some- 
where—somewhere else. His head is an 
endless track where thoughts, pictures, 
sensations, roar and roll because of—be- 
cause of sixty miles an hour! Sixty miles 
an hour! That is the standard of his 
activities. He rushes like a cyclone, thinks, 
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feels, sees, lives like a cyclone! His life is 
a hurly-burly animated by mad movement; a 
cavalry charge; a cinematograph, rushing up 
and disappearing again, like the trees, fences, 
walls, and silhouettes that line the road. 
Everything around him and in him jumps, 
dances, gallops, tears—and always in the 
opposite direction! These may be un- 
pleasant sensations sometimes, but they 
are always strong, fantastic, and intoxi- 
cating, like fever dreams. 

An example: When I am bored with 
Paris I suddenly decide to go to Amster- 
dam. І shall spend a week there. It will 
take a week to see that pleasant town again 
—a trifle superficially, perhaps, but calmly. 
If a week does not suffice I shall take two. 
Iam free. I have plenty of time. Nothing 
presses. I depart. 

I arrive in Amsterdam. In spite of the 
sweetness vf my motor and the cradle-like 
elasticity of its springs, I find that I ache 
a little from traversing the barbarous, 
stone-paved roads of Belgium. They are 
like interminable moraines; many a poor 
chassis has succumbed upon them. Yes, 
I arrive in Amsterdam one morning (for 
I slept overnight at The Hague, where I 
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saw the pond and the swans, and breathed 
the golden calm which ought to cure the 
agitation of my brain), so here I am. I 
am happy. Amsterdam is charming. Two 
weeks is not enough. Pll stay three. 

“Brossette,” I say to my chauffeur, 
“we shall stay here some time—a month, 
perhaps, or more.” : 

Brossette smiles. 

“Very good, monsieur. Then I had 
better take down the luggage—all?” 

“ All—ot course.” 

“Very good, monsieur. ” 

“And you, my good Brossette—you 
may have your time to yourself. I shall 
not use the auto while we аге here.” 

Brossette’s smile broadens. 

“Very well, monsieur; very well. But 
ГЇЇ call on monsieur this evening, to see 
if monsieur has any orders.” 

“No, no. Don’t trouble. 
self.” 

And he goes to the garage. 

My shower bath taken and my body 
rubbed from head to foot with sage and 
rosemary, I set forth, gay and elastic, to 
rediscover Amsterdam. 

What a town! How tranquil I feel! 


Amuse your- 


These may be unpleasant sensations sometimes, but they are 
always strong, fantastic, and intoxicating 
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For the thousandth time I bless the motor 
and its incomparable benefits. 

“What a marvel an auto is!” I reflect. 
“One starts when one wishes and stops 
when one wishes. No more tyrannical 
time-tables to rout one out of bed too early, 
or set one down in muddy labyrinths of 
stations at unearthly hours of the night. 
No more promiscuities in narrow cells with 
intolerable people — people with dogs, 
valises, odors, and eccentricities. I should 
stay away from Amsterdam, rather than 
endure such things!” 

Reflecting thus, I stroll along, observing 
nothing. Gradually, I increase my pace. 
I am full of elasticity. A brisk walk will 
do me good. I go faster—faster. 

Ah! The museums! Those magnifi- 
cent museums where, before the master- 
pieces of Rembrandt and Vermeer, one 
can forget the foolishness of Paris. . . . 
Rooms, rooms, rooms. I seem to be 
standing still, while pictures rush by me 
so fast that I hardly get a glimpse of them. 
Presently, without knowing much of what 
I have been doing, I find myself hurrying 
along beside the canals—canals of stag- 
nant water, bronzed and feverish, on which 
lie massive 
Dutch barks, 
like Chinese 
junks, casting 
acid, green re- 
flections. Next 
І am wander- 
ing among the 
little streets 
that cross and 
recross each 
other; those 
highly colored 
streets, with 
houses strung 
-along them, as 
though un- 
wound from a 
spool — houses 
with high fa- 
cades, narrow and pointed, leaning against 
each other. Twice, thrice I cross the dam, 
hurrying, hurrying. Then, in the mirror of 
a shop I see a mad image pass—an image 
of dizziness and speed—my own! 

There is much to stop one in Amsterdam 
—much. But I don’t stop. I don’t stop 
for anything. Irun. I run into а negress. 
She exclaims. I go—go on, without know- 


“We shall stay here some time—a month, 
perhaps, or more” 
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ing whither. Vaguely I see cafés whence 
silent, shadowy faces watch the crowds 
that pass in black procession beneath 
blinding lights which roll like waves, 
and balance themselves like vague 


Foundered, exhausted, I return to the 
hotel, my head splitting with the mutilated 
images I have crammed into it. I have but 
one thought—To go away—to go away! 
Oh' to go away! 

Brossette awaits me. He is regaling 
the porter with vivid tales of speed; of 
wild runs, and adventures in which his 
skill and audacity have saved us from 
destruction. It is good to see Brossette! 

“Well, Brossette! Where’s the auto?” 

“Here, monsieur. ” 

“Good. To-morrow morning at seven 
we start—we start!” 

Brossette is not at all surprised. He is 
accustomed to these sudden changes in 
my plans. Besides, he does not like Am- 
sterdam. I recall his remark: “This 
is no town for a chauffeur, monsieur. 
Give me Trouville, Dieppe, Monte Carlo, 
Ostend—they are good garage towns. 
But best of all the Avenue de la Grand 
Armée—that is 
the chauffeur’s 
paradise!” 

Brossette 
makes one in- 
quiry: 

6 Monsieur 
‘returns to 
Paris?” 
“Yes, yes. 
And like an 
arrow!” 
“Monsieur is 
right,” he ap- 
proves. “This 
is no sort of 
country. They 
steal the gaso- 
line right out 
of your car!” 
Brossette has this mania as much as I have. 
He is mad away from his machine. Not 
until his hand is on the steering wheel 
again will calm re-enter his soul—and 
mine. 

It is distressing that we cannot start 
at once. I shan’t sleep—I know I shan’t. 
Not even the calm of this hotel can make 
my nerves stop vibrating. I am like an 

` 
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automobile which has been driven almost 

to death, but which is not quite destroyed. 
Then, catching sight of the auto, I see that 

Brossette has not carried out my orders. 

The heavy baggage is still on the machine. 
He sees through me—the rascal. 


The automobile has propagated a pecu- 
liar sort of business, resembling in some 
respects that of gambling houses and night 
restaurants. At first it appealed exclu- 
sively to what might be called the sporting 
classes. “Sports,” bounders, men-about- 
town, painted ladies, and the brotherhood 
in fancy waistcoats which follows obscure, 
unavowed callings—all these decorated 
garages with their presences. 

These garages, in turn, are the rallying 
places of chauffeurs. Here the chauffeurs 
have been inoculated with a vague knowl- 
edge of the running and the care of motors, 
and a very definite ability to put them out 
of order—after the manner of the coach- 
man in a big establishment, who spoils 
the gait of his horses so that he must re- 
place them and realize the double benefits 
accruing from the sale of one pair and 
the purchase of another. At the garages 
chauffeurs learned varied tricks for neces- 
sitating the purchase of added tools and 
accessories, for making away with gasoline 
and oil, for exploiting the fragility of tires. 

This was the original garage—a school 
of demoralization where the old rascal 
stimulated the neophyte to plunder until 
the proportional . sense of money was, 
little by little, lost entirely. I recall, for 
instance, a bill on which the lantern-maker 
charged me twenty dollars for soldering 
a reflector—a piece of work for which 
fifty cents would have paid well. But 
times are changed. I notice, for example, 
that one accessory, for which ten dollars 
was charged in those heroic days, is now 
listed at one dollar and forty cents in the 
catalogue of the most extravagant of auto- 
supply houses. Other prices are propor- 
tionately reduced. 

In former times neither the chauffeur 
nor the garage risked anything. They 
could rely upon the ignorance of the owner, 
‘who could be silenced ignominiously with 
a fine technical term. 

“But, monsieur, it is the ball-race!” 
“Tt is the cam-shaft!”” “It is the clutch- 
cone!” “It is the differential!” “Mon- 
sieur, think of that!” 
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In the mirror of a shop I see a mad image 
pass—an image of dizziness and 
speed—my own! 


What could he do against this battery 
of words? Не could pay, and that’s ex- 
actly what he did. But he bought the right 
to remark proudly to his friends: 

“Т ат delighted with my machine. 
She runs like a breeze. Yesterday I had 
a little trouble with the differential, but 
to-day sas +” 


The automobile business has developed 
rapidly. Competition has come, bringing 
with it more normal conditions. The 
garages are now anxious to check the evils 
that they themselves set loose. Many of 
the old-time swindlers have been eliminated. 
The Association of Automobile Manu- 
facturers now rigidly refuses to pay com- 
missions to chauffeurs—hoping by this 
means to kill an abuse which, begun by 
them, ended in discrediting them. Every- 
where the tendency to reduce prices and 
be content with reasonable profits mani- 
fests itself. Indeed, the very garages which 
were but yesterday most eager to instruct 
chauffeurs in adroit brigandage are to-day 
whipped into preaching the beauties of 
moderation and ethics. 

“Above all, be honest!” they cry to the 
chauffeurs. “Have a clear conscience!” 

Nevertheless, it still remains to be seen 
whether the chauffeur class—fat with the 
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proceeds of dishonesty which has made 
them the envy of all other workmen—vwill 
easily renounce their illicit gains. 

I discussed this question with Brossette 
one day. 

“Oh, well, monsieur,” he said. “It’s 
the same old story. Only another repeti- 
tion of the history of riches.” 

Yet Brossette is conservative! He reads 
only the most respectable papers. And, 
as if that were not enough, he even sticks 
to his belief in the guilt of Dreyfus—good 
creature! 

ж ж k жож 


His name is Brossette—Charles Louis 
Eugene Brossette—and he was born in a 
little village. near Amboise, in Touraine. 
Until he was twenty he worked with his 
father, a blacksmith, thus acquiring a 
love for horses and a taste for mechanics. 

His military service ended апа his 
father—one of the most perfect drunkards 
of the region—dead, Brossette became 
a coachman. But he detested livery; his 
employers invariably complained of his 
untidiness. (He has not changed since.) 

Eventually he came to Paris and went 
to work in factories and garages, familiar- 
izing himself with all sorts of autos and 
driving all sorts of people to all sorts of 
places. When I met him he had just 
come from America. In the course of 
our talk I asked his opinion of that 
country. 

“America? Nothing astonishing, mon- 
sieur. A big manufacturing town like 
‚ Aubervilliers—larger; that’s all.” 

His description amused me; I engaged 
Brossette. 

I found it difficult to get used to him at 
first; later he became my pet weakness, 
fastening himself on me like a taste for 
liquor or tobacco. 

Brossette is the product of a garage. 
He finds it difficult to distinguish between 
my things and his. Three years ago, 
when he first came to me, my gasoline 
tank began to leak. It has been leaking 
ever since. It has countless holes—in- 
visible ones that cannot be stopped up. 
By a strange contagion, the oil tank 
followed the example of its neighbor, 
imitating it to perfection. Thus, at 
the end of each month, when Brossette 
brings me his book, the same conversation 
takes place between us: 
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“Look here, Brossette; I don’t under- 
stand this. On the 17th of March you put 
down thirty-five gallons of gasoline.” 

“Yes, monsieur. ” 

“And again on Wednesday, the 18th, 
thirty-five gallons.” 

“That’s right, monsieur. ” 

“ But we didn’t go out!” 

“I know, monsieur — ” 

“And here, on Thursday, the roth, you 
had thirty-five gallons more.” 

“Well, monsieur knows about that in- 
fernal tank!” 

“And the oil? Вгоѕѕейе, you’ll never 
make me believe——” 

“Yes, the oil reservoir too! It is per- 
fectly plain. Everything runs right out.” 

“For goodness’ sake repair the tanks, 
then!” 

“Tt can’t be done, monsieur. It’s the 
nature of such things. I could kill myself 
over them and they’d go on leaking.” 

Frankly, it makes me unhappy to catch 
him at flagrant lying or stealing. And 
suppose I do catch him—what then? 

“It is the history of riches, monsieur. ” 

So I keep still, and pay, balancing against 
these professional practices of his the 
unquestionable virtues he possesses. He 
is an excellent companion on the road: 
good-natured, ingenious, and attentive, 
and—barring the flights of fancy contained 
in his accounts—faithful. He amuses me 
and I rely on him. He has imperturb- 
able coolness, prudence, and when needed, 
hardihood. Не ignores fatigue and under 
all circumstances keeps his good humor. 
You should see him when policemen stop 
him. He fairly stuns them with his pic- 
turesque gentility, so that, usually, they 
let him go scot-free. Besides, he loves 
his machine; he is proud of it; he talks 
about it as though it were a beautiful 
woman. Last month, returning from 
Bordeaux, we “died” four times between 
Blois and Chartres. When, beyond Ver- 
sailles, near Ville d’Avray, a fifth tire burst 

I was worn out and ina hurry to 
get home, and I was truly sorry for poor 
Brossette. I told him not to bother about it. 

“Its not far now: run in on the flat 
tire,” I said. 

“No, monsieur,” he returned, stopping 
the machine. “It won’t do; it would be 
too hard on the differential.” So, bolster- 
ing his spirits with a song, he set to work, 
jacking up the car. 
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In the fond imaginings of cooks and 
chambermaids, chauffeurs rank about as 
high as soldiers. The calling seems heroic 
and full of dangers, like war. The man 
who is hurled through space, like a cyclone, 
must be almost superhuman. 

For all this, Brossette is not good looking. 
He is round-shouldered, flat-chested, thin- 
legged and a little knock-kneed. His 
hair looks moth-eaten. His face would 
not be inviting, were it not for the 
genial, mischiev- 
ous smile that it 
can give. His gait 
is slouchy and his 
clothing worn and 
dirty. He wears 
his cap pulled 
down on the back 
of his neck. 
Nevertheless, he 
rules the kitchen. 
The cooks that I 
have had adore 
him; the chamber- 
maids are mad 
about him. They 
take care of him 
as though he were 
a pasha; they 
coddle him like an 
infant. While one 
stuffs him with 
engaging dishes, 
lovingly prepared, 
the other takes 
care of his cloth- 
ing. He is del- 
uged with their 
gifts—which in- 
clude among them 
my cigars. He 
allows them to fuss 
over him, accept- 
ing their homage 
calmly, as a man 
accustomed to it. But these things don’t 
go on, mind you, without terrible scenes 
of jealousy. Now and again the rivals 
fight and pull each other’s hair. When 
these outbursts occur, there is such a 
deafening racket among pots, pans, and 
dishes that I am obliged to turn the crea- 
turesout. Then others come, and the whole 
thing begins again. At last I came to the 
conclusion that to have peace in the house 
I must send Brossette to other quarters. 


' He jairly stuns them with has picturesque 
gentility, so that, usually, they let 
him go scot-free 
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“Look here, Brossette,” I said. “ You’re 
a regular nuisance. You turn this place 
into a bedlam. It has ceased to be a home 
at all. You will have to get board and 
lodging outside.” 

Brossette is a philosopher. 

“Monsieur is right,” he answered. “If 
I lodge out I can at least read The Auto 
in quiet. But it won’t change anything 
else. These infernal women like to fight, 
monsieur. Oh,these women! How bother- 
some they аге!” 

When we are on 
tour he is bom- 
barded with 
letters. He glances 
at them, shrugs his 
shoulders, and 
never thinks of 
answering. But he 
writes copiously to 
his friends, giving 
them moving 
yarns of wild ad- 
ventures and rec- 
ord runs which 
have never taken 
place. 

One thing I 
admire in him is 
the power of his 
sight; he sees 
obstacles іп the 
road miles ahead. 
But above all I 
marvel at his 
strange sense of 
orientation. One 
can explain such 
a faculty in pig- 
eons and wild 
ducks, perhaps, 
but how explain 
it іп Brossette? 
And, oddly, 
though he loves 
to brag of other things, he is modest on 
this point. He doesn’t seem to give it any 
thought. 

I often watch him: his back bent, his 
hand resting lightly on the wheel, his face 
grave and wrinkled, his eye glancing in 
turn at the oiler, the voltmeter, the gauge, 
and the country round; his ear quick to 
catch the least sound of the engine. He 
ignores milestones and road signs. At 
crossroads he raises his head a little, 
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glances at the horizon, sniffs the air; then 
he starts resolutely on one of the four or 
six roads before him, ‘and it is always the 
right one. He never makes a mistake. 

Two years ago, returning from Mar- 
seilles, we stopped in Lyons for a day. I 
noticed that Brossette seemed particularly 
happy. 

“It is the machine, monsieur,” he said, 
when I mentioned his gaiety. “She goes 
like an angel!” 

So that I might carry out a plan to stop 
and have luncheon with a friend in Dijon— 
a thing I had long looked forward to—we 
left Lyons early. 


Presently, however, it struck me that we - 


were not on the right road for Dijon. I 
spoke to Brossette. 

“Monsieur must not be uneasy,” he 
said with perfect confidence. “ Мете all 
right—absolutely. ” 

He seemed so certain that I did not 
insist further. Nevertheless, I kept saying 
to myself: “ Ме are not on the right road. 
We are not on the right road.” 

The day was cool—almost cold. The 
sun was hidden, but there was no mist. 
The atmosphere was of a limpid gray— 
with subtle silver lights that gave soft color 
to the landscape. I was happy. The 
machine was eager, running with even, 
powerful pulsations, and—we went! 

We tore through landscapes, past villages, 
cities, hills—places I was sure that I had 
not seen before; certainly not between 
Lyons and Dijon. Two hours—three 
hours—four hours! By the looks of the 
country and the people I would have sworn 
that we were near Touraine; perhaps їл 
Touraine, or even past it. 

We stopped at last, in a little village. 
While Brossette got gasoline I consulted 
the map. There! What had I told, him! 
I showed him the map. 

“Now, you see, Brossette, you were 
wrong after all! We are way off the track. 
Four hours more on this road and we will 
be in Bordeaux instead of Dijon. My 
friend lunches at one. We are running 
west. Here’s Dijon way over here!” 

“How monsieur worries!” Һе said, 
calmly. “І know the roads. I could run 
over them with my eyes shut. Monsieur 
knows I don’t lose my way.” 

“But look at the map! There it is!” 

“Ah, the map!” He threw the last 
empty gasoline-can on the sidewalk, and 
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shrugged his shoulders in sovereign dis- 
dain. 

“The map,” he repeated, touching his 
forehead. ‘‘There’s the only map I need. 
The whole bag of tricks is right in there.” 

We resumed our way. 

An hour later, on the outskirts of a little 
village, we stopped beside a high wall, in 
which was a door, heavily studded. Over 
the door was а weather-beaten sign: 
“Asylum”. 

Brossette got down and rung a bell be- 
side the door. 

“Monsieur mustn’t Бе 
shall return immediately.” 

I was too stupefied to answer. The door 
opened and he disappeared. 

What asylum? Why this asylum? What 
was he going to do there? Най he 
suddenly become demented? Through the 
half-open door I saw gardens, and beyond 
them a large white house. Groups of old 
people were gathered here and there. 

Brossette soon reappeared, his face 
wreathed in smiles. He was helping along 
a very ancient dame—fat, short, wrinkled, 
and bent—who walked slowly with the 
assistance of a cane. Bringing her close 
to the car, he shot me a glance which begged 
pardon, even while it beamed with happi- 
ness. 

“Above all, monsieur,” he said, “I 
have been wanting to introduce you to my 
mother.” And turning to the old woman: 
“Mother, it is Monsieur. Say good morn- 
ing to Monsieur.” 

The mother seemed alarmed at first, 
with our wolfskins and our goggles. Her 
eye took me in; then her son, whom she 
seemed hardly to recognize in the huge coat 
with its blended skins of black and white. 

915 it possible!”? she bleated, at last. 
“You wear masks!” 

Brossette burst into a laugh—a laugh 
full of tenderness. 

“Oh, Mother! So that astonishes you, 
eh? Come, look at the automobile. 
That’s the auto your son runs! Look it 
over. Perhaps you’ve not seen one before, 
dear old Mother? Look——” 

He set the engine going, making it 
snort horribly. The old woman looked 
alarmed; she moved towards the garden. 

“Can such things be!” she cried. “It is 
beyond belief!” 

Brossette kissed her tenderly, and slip- 
ped two gold pieces into her hand. 
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‘Come, say good-bye to monsieur. We 
must be off; but we shall come back 
to see you another time.” Kissing her 
tenderly, he gave his mother into the care 
of an attendant who stood by, and jumped 
into the auto. 

“Take good care of yourself, Mother!” 
And we moved into the village. 

“Seventy-seven years, monsieur, and 
very much alive!” he said. “Ѕһе”ѕ all alone 
in the world, so I have put her there. 
They take fine care of her; she’s very 
happy.” Then: | 

“Monsieur has been most kind to me. 
І ат уегу grateful. Monsieur is certainly 
all right.” | 

He looked at the oiler. 

“ Amboise is only ten miles from here. 
If monsieur is hungry we can lunch there.” 

Passing slowly through the village he 
recognized the houses and named the people. 

“Well, if there isn’t old Prosper—Hello, 
Prosper!—His father’s forge used to be in 
that building—now it’s turned into a café. 
And there’s my uncle—the fat little man 
in front of the grocery—Good day, 
Uncle!” 

He must have felt himself to be im- 
pressive, for he sat unusually straight. 
When we had passed the last house, he 
settled down, and giving her more gas, 
remarked: 

“Tt’s a funny little old place, isn’t it, 
monsieur? It hasn’t changed at all.” 


This month, in looking over his book, I 
observed with little surprise, and по іг- 
ritation, that my good Brossette had largely 
compensated himself for the two gold 
pieces given to his mother. To do him 
justice, I must add that he had had a struggle 
with himself over doing it. The heaviest 
overcharges were all recent, indicating 
visibly that he had decided only at the 
last moment to reimburse himself. I was 
pleased with him for this. 


I have often reflected upon the miracle of 
the motor. Itis this: In afew hours it had 
transported me from one race of men to 
another—not in a leap, but in a steady, 
swift progression, through all the inter- 
mediate regions and degrees of culture, 
customs, and humanity. The sensation is 
one of having in a single day lived months 
and months. 

This sensation the automobile alone can 
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give. The railroads—with their imprisoned 
routes, always alike; their penned-up pas- 
sengers, always alike; their cities, work- 
shops, lumber-yards, docks, апа stations, 
always alike—do not really traverse the 
country or put one in touch with the people. 

But with the automobile the sensation 
is entirely novel. Throughout the run I 
felt its force and charm, and was full of- 
gratitude for this ideal rolling house; this 


A 
ta 


“ That’s the auto your son runs!” 


splendid, docile instrument of penetration, 
this gratifier of my curiosities and my vaga- 
bond - dreams—the motor. It has turned 
my life into one long diversion; indeed I 


тау say it is my life—my intellectual and 


artistic life. It is more to me than my 
house, for it is full of riches eternally re- 
newed; riches that cost me only the joy 
of taking them in passing, wherever the 
fancy to see, or the desire to study, may 
lead me. It gives me swift visions of in- 
tense human activity; visions which, far 
from being eclipsed, are accentuated by 
the rush and power of the car. It is more 
dear to me, more useful, more filled with 
information than my library, where the 
closed books sleep upon their shelves, or 
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than my pictures, with their fixed skies, 
trees, waters, or faces, which seem, by 
contrast, to be dead things, hanging on my 
walls. 

In my automobile I have all these things 
and infinitely more, for I have them stir- 
ring, passing, changing, thrilling; endless 
and infinite. I foresee without regret the 
dispersion of my books, pictures, and art 
objects. Henceforth my life is joined 
with that of this magic beast, this fabulous 
unicorn which carries me like the wind— 
my brain freer and my eyes sharper—past 
the beauties of nature and the diversities 
of life. 

Does not the wonderful organism which 
propels the automobile—with heart and 
lungs of steel, veins and arteries of rubber, 
and brass and electric nervous system— 
does it not inspire more splendid thoughts 
upon the human spirit, in all its imaginative 
and creative power, than would a book by 
Paul Bourget, a picture by Detaille, or a 
statue by Denys Puech? And does not the 
creation of such a vehicle imply for its 
maker vast study, observation, effort, and 
superior facilities? If I extoll the banal 
book, the statue—if one may call it such— 
or the picture (euphemism), the world will 
praise me for having uttered the esthetic 
stupidities which ferment in the craniums 
of art critics; but what will people think 
if I laud a manufacturer, or call by its 
specific name a superb machine which— 
like the automobile, for example—has al- 
ready overthrown (and will further over- 
throw) the conditions of our social life? 
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When, after a run of twelve hours, опе 
alights from the machine, it is like slowly 
resuming contact with the outer world 
after a fainting fit. Objects seem to be 
animated with strange grimaces and dis- 
organized movements. It is only little 
by little that they take back form, place, ana 
equilibrium. One’s ears sing as though 
invaded by swarms of buzzing insects; 
one’s eyelids lift on life with effort, like a 
theater curtain on a scene. What has 
happened? One has only the remem- 
brance, or, rather, the very vague sensation, 
of having traversed wide reaches, infinite 
whitenesses where numberless little tongues 
of flame danced and writhed. One must 
shake oneself, walk about, stamp one’s 
foot on earth and feel it hard and solid; 
one must pull oneself together and note 
that houses, shops, people, are about one— 
live people who talk and bustle. One 
only gets hold of oneself when night falls, 
after dinner, and even so a sort of nervous 
agitation remains, growing with the hours 
until it magnifies one’s dreams. 

It would be impossible, I think, to an- 
alyze and set forth all the varied emotions 
and sensations which make the auto so 
infatuating. ‘There are times when I ask 
myself seriously, how much of it all is 
dream and how much reality. It is the 
embodiment of caprice, fantasy, inco- 
herence—the forgetfulness of everything. 
One departs from Bordeaux and—how ?— 
why? By evening oneis at Lille. And, after 
all, Lille or Bordeaux, Florence or Berlin, 
Budapest or Madrid—what’s the difference ? 


[In the following installment, which will appear in the July AMERI- 


CAN MAGAZINE, М. Mirbeau will tell 


automobiles. 


about animals and 


He will report the experiences on the road of a 


motorist with horses, cows, chickens, dogs, geese, mules—and men.] 


THE NEGRO 


IN POLITICS 


BY RAY STANNARD BAKER 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS 


E discussion of the Negro 
@) in politics will of necessity 
Каз deal chiefly with conditions 
in the South; for it is there, 
mes and there only, that the 
<) Negro is, at the present 
time, a great political prob- 
lem. Negroes in the North are indeed 
beginning to play a conscious part in poli- 
tics; but they are only one element among 
many. They take their place with the 
“Trish vote,” the, “German vote,” the 
“Polish vote,” the “labor vote,” each of 
which must be courted or placated by the 
politicians. I have looked into Negro po- 
litical conditions in several cities, notably 
Indianapolis and Philadelphia, and I can- 
-not see that they are in any marked way 
different from the condition of any other 
class of our population which through ignor- 
ance, or fear, or ambition, votes more or less 
en masse. Many Negroes do not vote at all; 
some are as conscientious and incorruptible 
as any white citizens; but a large pro- 
portion, ignorant and short-sighted, are 
disfranchised by the use of money in one 
form or another at every election. One 
of the broadest observers in Indianapolis 
said to me: 

“The Negro voters are no worse and no 
better than our foreign voting population.” 

Mayor Tom Johnson, himself Southern 
by birth, writes me regarding the Negro 
vote of Cleveland: 

‚ “I do not believe there is any larger per- 

centage of unintelligent or dishonest votes 
among the colored voters than among the 
white voters in the same walks of Ше.” 


Negro a National Problem 


I wish here to emphasize again the fact 
that the Negro is not a sectional but a 
national problem. Anything that affects 
the South favorably or unfavorably reacts 
upon the whole country. And the same 
latent race feeling exists in the North that 


exists in the South (for it is human, not 
Southern). The North, indeed, as I have 
shown in previous articles, confronted with 
a large influx of Negroes, is coming more 
and more to understand and sympathize 
with the heart-breaking problems which 
beset the South. Nothing short of the 
patient co-operation of the entire country, 
North and South, white and black, will ever 
solve the race question. 

In this country, as elsewhere, political 
thought divides itself into two opposing 
forces, two great parties or points of view. 

Whatever their momentary names have 
been, whether Federalist, Democratic, Whig, 
Republican, Populist, or Socialist, one of 
these parties has been an Aristocratic or 
Conservative party, the other a Democratic 
or Progressive party. The political struggle 
in this country (and the world over) has been 
between the aristocratic idea that a few men 
(or one man) should control the country and 
supervise the division of labor and the prod- 
ucts of labor and the democratic idea that 
more people should have a hand in it.: It 
has taken various forms and assumed 
many faces, Religious, Social, Industrial, 
but it is all a part of the fundamental social 
conflict between the Few and the Many. 

The abolition of slavery in the South was 
an incident in this struggle. Slavery was 
not abolished because the North agitated, 
or because John Brown raided or Mrs. 
Stowe wrote a book, or for any other senti- 
mental or superficial reason, but because it 
was undemocralic. 


What Slavery Did 


This is what slavery did: It enabled a 
comparatively few men (only about one in 
ten of the white men of the South was a 
slave-owner or slave-renter) to control cleven 
states of the Union, to monopolize learning, 
to hold all the political offices, to own most 
of the good land and nearly all of the wealth. 
Not only did it keep the Negro in slavery, 
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but nine-tenths of the white people (the so- 
called “poor whites,” whom even the 
Negroes despised) were hardly more than 
peasants or serfs. It was in many ways a 
charming aristocracy, but it was doomed 
from the beginning. If there had been no 
North, slavery in the South would have dis- 
appeared just asinevitably. It was the rest- 
less yeast of democracy, spreading abroad 
upon the earth (in Europe as well as 
America) that killed slavery and liberated 
both Negro and poor white man. 

Revolutions such as the Civil War 
change names: they do not at once change 
human relationships. Mankind is recon- 
structed not by proclamations or legislation 
or military occupation, but by time, growth, 
education, religion, thought. 

When the South got on its feet again after 
Reconstruction and took account of itself, 
what did it find? It found 4,000,000 igno- 
rant Negroes changed in name from “slave” 
to “freeman,” but not changed in nature. 


A picturesque figure in Southern politics 
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It found the poor whites still 
poor whites; and the aristocrats, 
although they had lost both 
property and position, were still 
aristocrats. For values, after all; 
(ж not outward, but inward) 
not material, but spiritual. 
was as impossible for the Negro 
at that time to be less than a 
slave as it was for the aristocrat 
to be less than an aristocrat. And 
this is what so many legal-minded 
men will not or cannot see. 

What happened ? 

Exactly what might have been 
predicted. Southern society had 
been turned wrong side up by 
force, and it righted itself again 
by force. _The Ku Klux Klan, 
the Patrollers, the Bloody Shirt 
movement, were the agencies 
(violent and cruel indeed, but 
inevitable) which readjusted the 
relationships, put the aristocrats 
on top, the poor whites in the 
middle, and the Negroes at the 
bottom. In short, Society instinc- 
tively reverted to its old human 
relationships. I once saw a man 
shot through the body in a street 
riot. Mortally wounded, he 
stumbled and rolled over in the 
dust, but sprung up again as 
though uninjured and ran a hun- 

dred yards before he finally felldead. Thus 
the Old South, though mortally wounded, 
sprung up and ran again. 


The Struggle in South Carolina 


The pdlitical reactions after Reconstruc- 
tion varied, of course, in the different states, 
being most violent in states like South Caro- 
lina, where the old aristocratic régime was 
most firmly entrenched, and least violent in 
North Carolina, which has always been the 
most democratic of Southern states. 

In South Carolina then, for example, the 
aristocrats. in 1875 returned to political 
supremacy. 

General Wade Hampton, who represent- 
ed all that was highest in the old régime, be- 
came governor of the state. A similar tend- 
ency developed, of course, in the other 
Southern states, and a notable group of 
statesmen (and they were statesmen) ap- 
peared іп politics—Hill and Gordon of 
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Georgia, Lamar and George of 
Mississippi, Butler of South 
Carolina, Morgan of Alabama, 
all aristocrats of the old school. 

Apparently the ancient order 
was restored; apparently the 
wounded man ran as well as 
ever. But the Old South, after 
all, had received its mortal wound. 
There had been a revolution; 
society had been overturned. The 
institution on which it had reared 
its ancient splendor was gone: 
for the aristocrat no longer en- 
joyed the special privilege, the 
enormous economic advantage 
of owning his laborers. He was 
reduced to an economic equality 
with other white men, and even 
with the Negro, either of whom 
could kire labor as easily and 
cheaply as he could. And the 
baronial plantation which had 
been the mark of his grandeur 
before the war was now the mill- 
stone of his doom. 

Special privilege, always the 
bulwark of aristocracy, being 
thus removed, the germ of de- 
mocracy began to work among 
the poor whites. The disappear- 
ance of competitive slave labor 
made them unexpectedly prosper- 
ous: it secured a more equable 
division of wealth. With pros- 
perity came more book-reading, 
more schooling, a greater feeling of in- 
dependence. And this feeling animated 
the poor white with a new sense of freedom 
and power. 

Enter now, when the time was fully ripe 
for a leader, the rude man of the people. 

How often he appears in the pages of 
history, the sure product of revolutions, 
bursting upward like some devastating 
force, not at all silken-handed or subtle- 
minded, but crude, virile, direct, truthful. 


Tillman, the Prophet 


So Tillman came in South Carolina. I 
can see him as he rode to the farmers’ fairs 
and court days in the middle eighties, a 
sallow-faced, shaggy-haired man with one 
gleaming, restless, angry eye. He had been 
long preparing in silence for his task— 
struggling upward in the poverty-stricken 
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Ex-Governor of Mississippi. “ Сой Almighty,” says 
Vardaman, “intended the Negro to till the soil under 


the direction of the white man” 


days of the war and through the Recon- 
struction, without schooling, or chance of 
schooling, but endowed with a virile-mind- 
edness which fed eagerly upon certain fer- 
mentative books of an inherited library. 
Lying on his back in the evening on 
the porch of his farmhouse, he read Car- 
lyle’s “French Revolution” and Gibbon’s 
“Коше.” He had in him, indeed, the 
veritable spirit of the revolutionist: in the 
days of the Patrollers, he, too, had ridden 
and hunted Negroes. He had seen the 
aristocracy come again into power; he had 
heard the whisperings of discontent among 
the poor whites. And at fairs and on 
court days in the eighties I hear him 
screaming his speeches of defiance, raucous, 
immoderate, denouncing all gentlemen, 
denouncing government by gentlemen, 
demanding that government be restored to 
the “plain people”! On one of the trans- 
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parencies of those days he himself had 
printed the words (strange reminder of the 
Commune!): 

“Awake! arise! or be forever fallen.” 

He spoke not only to the farmers, but he 
flung defiance at the aristocrats in the 
heart of the aristocracy. At Charleston, 
one of the proudest of Southern cities, he 
said: 

“Men of Charleston, I have always 
heard that you were the most self-idolatrous 
people that ever lived; but I want to say to 
you that the sun does not rise in the Cooper 
and set in the Ashley. It shines all over the 
state. . . . If the tales that have been 
told me or the reports which have come 
to me are one-tenth true, you are the most 
arrant set of cowards God ever made.” 

And everywhere he went he closed his 
speeches with this appeal: 

“Organize, organize, organize. With 
organization you will become free once 
more. Without it, you will remain slaves.” 

Once, upon an historic occasion on the 
floor of the United States Senate, Tillman 
paused in the heat of a debate to explain 
(not to excuse) his fiery utterances. 

“T am a rude man,” he said, “and don’t 
care.” . 

That is Tillman. They tried to keep him 
and his followers out of the political con- 
ventions; but he would not be kept out, nor 
kept down. Years later he himself ex- 
pressed the spirit of revolt in the United 
States Senate. His friend McGhee tells 
how he had been making one of his fierce 
attacks, an ebullition in general against 
things as they are. A senator arose to snuff 
him out in the genial senatorial way. 

“І would like to ask, Mr. President, 
what is before the Senate?” 

“I ат before the Senate,” screamed 
Tillman. 

In 1890 Tillman was elected governor of 
South Carolina: the poor white, at last, was 
in power. 

The same change was going on all over 
the South. In Mississippi the rise of the 
people (no longer poor) was represented by 
Vardaman, in Arkansas by Jeff Davis, and 
Georgia and Alabama have experienced the 
same overturn in a more complicated form. 
It has become a matter of pride to many of 
the new leaders of the “plain people” that 
they do not belong to the “old families” or 
to the “aristocracy.” Governor Comer 
told me that he was a “ doodle-blower”—a 


name applied to the poor white dwellers 
on the sand hills of Alabama. Governor 
Swanson of Virginia is proud of the fact that 
he is the first governor of the state wholly 
educated in the public schools and col- 
leges. Call these men demagogues if you 
will, and some of them certainly are open 
to the charge of appealing to the prej- 
udices and passions of the people, they yet 
represent a genuine movement for a more 
democratic government in the South. 

The old aristocrats gibe at the new 
leaders even to the point of bitter hatred 
(in South Carolina at least one murder 
has grown out of the hostility of the factions); 
they see (how acutely!) the blunders of 
untrained administrators, their pride in 
their states is rubbed blood-raw by the 
unblushing crudities of the Tillmans, the 
Vardamans, the Jeff. Davises. Go South 
and talk with any of these men of the 
ancient order and you will come away 
feeling that conditions in the South are 
without hope. 


"High Men”? of the Old South 


And those old aristocrats had their virtues. 
One loves to hear the names still applied 
at Richmond, Montgomery, Macon and 
Charleston to the men of the old type, by 
other men of the old type. How often I 
have heard the terms a “high man,” an 
“incorruptible man.” Beautiful names! 
For there was a personal honor, a personal 
devotion to public duties among many of 
these ante-bellum slave-owners that made 
them indeed “high теп.” 

When they were in power their reign was 
usually skillful and honest: the reign of a 
beneficent oligarchy. But it was selfish: 
it reigned for itself—with nine-tenths of 
the people serfs or slaves. Its luxuries, its 
culture, its gentleness, like that of all aristoc- 
racies, was enjoyed at the fearful cost of 
poverty, ignorance and slavery of millions 
of human beings. It had no sympathy, 
therefore it perished from off the earth. 

The new men of the Tillman type made 
glaring, even violent mistakes, but for the 
most part honest mistakes; they saw 
clearly what they wanted: they wanted 
more power in the hands of the people, 
more democracy, and they went crudely at 
the work of getting it. In spite of the bitter- 
ness against Vardaman among some of the 
best people of Mississippi I heard no one 
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accuse him of corruption in any department 
of his administration. On the whole, they 
said he had directed the business of the state 
with judgment. And Tillman, in spite of the 
dire predictions of the aristocrats, did not 
ruin the state. Quite to the contrary, he 
performed a notable service in extending 
popular education, establishing an agricul- 
tural college, regulating the liquor traffic 
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which the Negro has played in the politics 
of the South. Where does he come in? 


Where the Negro Comes In 


Though it may seem a sweeping gen- 
eralization, it is none the less literally true 
that up to the present time the Negro’s real 
influence in politics in the South has been 


From а stereograph copyrighted by Underwood and Underwood 
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“I amarude man,” said Tillman on the floor of the United States Senate, 
“and don’t сате” 


(even though the system he established has 
since degenerated). Never before, indeed, 
has South Carolina, and the South generally, 
been more prosperous than it has since these 
men went into power, never has wealth in- 
creased so rapidly, never has education 
been so general nor the percentage of illiter- 
асу so low. The “highest citizen” may not 
be so high (if it can be called high) in luxury 
and culture -as he was before the war, 
but the average citizen is decidedly 
higher. 

Having thus acquired a proper historical 
perspective, we may now consider the part 


almost negligible. He has been an issue, 
but not an actor in politics. In the ante- 
bellum slavery agitation no Negroes. ap- 
peared; they were an inert lump of hu- 
manity possessing no power of inner di- 
rection; the leaders on both sides were 
white men. The Negroes did not even 
follow poor old John Brown. And since 
the war, as I have shown, the struggle has 
been between the aristocrats and the poor 
whites. ‘They have talked about the Negro, 
but they have not let літ talk. Even in Re- 
construction times, and I am not forgetting 
exceptional Negroes like Bruce, Revels, 
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Pinchback and others, the Negro was іп poli- 
tics by virtue of the power of the North. 
Asaclass, the Negroes were not self-directed, 
but used by Northern carpetbaggers and 
political Southerners who took most of the 
offices and nearly all of the stealings. 

In short, the Negro in times past has never 
been in politics in the South in any positive 
sense. And that is not in the least sur- 
prising. Coming out of slavery, the Negro 
had no power of intelligent self-direction, 
practically no leaders who knew anything. 
He was still a slave in everything except 
name, and slaves have never yet ruled, or 
helped rule. 

The 15th amendment to the Constitu- 


tion could not really enfranchise the Negro _ 


slaves. Men must enfranchise themselves. 

Апа this political equality by decree, 
not by growth and development, caused 
many of the woes of Reconstruction. 

Two distinct impulses mark the effort 
of the South to disfranchise the Negro. 
The first was the blind revolt of Recon- 
struction times, in which force and fraud 
were frankly and openly applied. The 
effort to eliminate the Negro brought the 
white people together in one dominant 
party and the “Solid South” was born. 
For years this method sufficed; but in the 
meantime the Negro was getting a little 
education, acquiring self-consciousness, and 
developing leaders of more or less ability. 
It became necessary, therefore, both be- 
cause the Negro was becoming more 
restive, less easily controlled by force, and 
because the awakening white man disliked 
and feared the basis of fraud on which his 
elections rested, to establish legal sanction 
for disfranchisement, to define the political 
status of the Negro by law. 

Now, the truth is that the mass of South- 
erners have never believed that the Negro 
has or should have any political rights. 
The South as a whole does not now and 
never has approved of the voting Negro. 
A few Negroes vote everywhere, “but not 
enough,” as a Southerner said to me, “to 
do any hurt.” 

The South, then, has been placed in the 
position of providing by law jor something 
that it did not really believe їп. 

It was prophesied that when the Negro 
was disfranchised by law and “eliminated 
from politics” the South would im- 
mediately stop discussing the Negro ques- 
tion and divide politically along new lines, 
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But this has not happened. Though the 
disfranchisement laws have been in force 
in Mississippi for years there is less division 
in the white party of that state than ever 
before. 

Why is this so? Because the Negro, 
through gradual education and the ac- 
quisition of property, is becoming more and 
more a real as-well as a potential factor 
in politics. For he is just beginning to be 
really free. And the South has not yet de- 
cided how to deal with a Negro who owns 
property and is self-respecting and intelli- 
gent and who demands rights. The South 
is suspicious of this new Negro: it dreads 
him; and the politicians in power are quick 
to play upon this sentiment in order that 
the South may remain solid and the present 
political leadership remain undisturbed. 

For the South, however much it may 
talk of the ignorant masses of Negroes, does 
not really fear them; it wants to keep them, 
and keep them ignorant. It loves the 
ignorant, submissive old Negroes, the 
“mammies” -and “uncles”; it wants 
Negtoes who, as one Southerner put it to 
me, “will do the dirty work and not fuss 
about it.” It wants Negroes who are 
really inferior and who feel inferior. The 
Negro that the South fears and dislikes is 
the educated, property-owning Negro who 
is beginning to demand rights, to take his 
place among men as a citizen. This is not 
an unsupported statement of mine, but has 
been expressed over and over again by 
speakers and writers in every part of the 
South. I have before me a letter from the 
Hon. Charles P. Lane, editor of the Hunts- 
ville (Alabama) Daily Tribune, written to 
Governor Comer. It was published in (ће 
Atlanta Constitution. The writer is argu- 
ing that the Negro disfranchisement laws 
in Alabama are too lenient, that they permit 
too many Negroes to vote. He says: 

“We thought then (in 1901, when the new 
Alabama Constitution disfranchising the 
Negro was under discussion), as we do now, 
that the menace to peace, the danger to 
society and white supremacy was not in the 
illiterate Negro, but in the upper branches 
of Negro society, the educated, the man 
who, after ascertaining his political rights, 
forced the way to assert them.” 

He continues: 

“We, the Southern people, entertain no 
prejudice toward the ignorant per se in- 
offensive Negro. It is because we know him, 
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and for him we entertain a compassion. But 
our blood boils when the educated Negro 
asserts himself politically. We regard each 
assertion as an unfriendly encroachment 
upon out native superior rights, and a dare- 
devil menace to our control of the affairs of 
the state. Ң 

“In this are we not speaking the truth? 
Does not every Southern Caucasian ‘to the 
manor born’ bear witness to this version ? 
Hence we present that the way to dampen 
racial prejudice, avert the impending hor- 
rors, is to emasculate the Negro politically 
by repealing the fifteenth amendment of the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

I use this statement of Mr. Lane’s not 
because it represents the broadest and freest 
thought in the South, for it does not, but 
because it undoubtedly states frankly and 
clearly the point of view of the majority of 
Southern people. It is the point of view 
which, talked all over Georgia last year, 
helped to elect Hoke Smith governor of the 
state, as it has 
elected other 
governors. 
Hoke Smith’s 
argument was 
essentially this: 


ань „аата а 


Hoke Smith’ s 
Views 


The unedu- 
cated Negro is 
a good Negro: 
“he is con- 
tented to 
occupy the 
natural status 
of his race, the position of 
inferiority.” The educa- 
ted and intelligent Negro, 
who wants to vote, is a 
disturbing and threaten- 
ing influence. We don’t 
want him down here; let 
him go North. 

‘This feeling regarding 
the educated Negro, who, 
as Mr. Lane says, “ ascer- 
tains his rights and forces 
his way to assert them,” is 
the basic fact in Southern 
politics. It is what keeps 
the white people welded 


Two views of Senator Tillman’s home at 


Trenton, South Carolina. 
picture Senator and Mrs. Tillman are 
seen silting on their piazza 
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together in a single party; it is what sternly 
checks revolts and discourages independ- 
ence. 

Keeping this fact in mind, let us look 
more intimately into Southern conditions. 

Following ordinary usage I have spoken 
of the Solid South. As a matter of fact the 
South is not solid, nor is there a sirigle party. 
The very existence of one strong party pre- 
supposes another, potentially as strong. In 
the South to-day there are, as inevitably as 
human nature, two parties and two political 
points of view. And one is aristocratic and 
the other is democratic. 

It is noteworthy in the pages of history 
that parties which were once democratic 
become in time aristocratic. We are ac- 
customed, for example, to look back upon 
Magna Charta as a mighty instrument of 


‘democracy; which it was; but it was not 


democracy according to our understanding 
of the word. It -merely substituted a 
baronial oligarchy for the divine-right rule 
of one man, King John. It 
did not touch the downtrodden 
slaves, serfs and peasants of 
England. And yet that struggle 
of the barons was of profound 
moment in history, for it start- 
ed the spirit of democracy 
on its way downward, it was 
the seed from which sprung 
English  constitutionalism, 
which finally flowered in the 
American republic. 

Tillman, as I 
have shown, 
wrung democracy 
from the old slave- 
owning oligarchy. 
He conquered: he 
established a 
democracy in 
South Carolina 
which included 
poor whites as wall 
as aristocrats. But 
Tillman in his 
fiery pleas for the 
rights of men no 
more considered 
the Negro than the 
old barons con- 
sidered the serfs 
of their day in the 
struggle against 
King John. It was 
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and is incomprenensible to him that the 
Negro “has any rights which the white 
man is bound to respect.” 

In short, we have in the South the 
familiar and ancient division of social forces, 
but instead of two white parties, we now 
see a white aristocratic party, which seeks to 
control the government, monopolize learn- 
ing, and supervise the division of labor and 
the products of labor, struggling with a 
democratic 
party consist- 
ing of a few 
white and 
many ¢olored 
people, which 
clamors for a 
part in the 
government. 
That, in plain 
words, is the 
true situation 
in the South 
to-day. 


Has the 
Spirit of 
Democracy 
Crossed the 
Color Line? 


For democ- 
racy is like 
this: once its 
ferment be- 
gins to work 
in a nation it 
does not stop 
until it 
reaches and 
animates the 
uttermost 
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Tillman heard in older days among the 
poor whites: 

“We are free; we are free.” 

Yes, Tillman and Vardaman are right; 
education, newspapers, books, commercial 
prosperity, are working in the Negro too; 
he, too, has the world-old disease of rest- 
lessness, ambition, hope. Andmanya Negro 
leader and many a Negro organization— 
and that is what is causing the turmoil in the 
South, the 
fear of the 
white aristoc- 
racy—are 
voicing the 
equivalent of 
Tillman’s 
bold words: 

“Awake! 
arise! or be 
forever 
fallen.” 

Now we 
тау talk all 
we like about 
the situation, 
we may say 
that the Ne- 
gro is wrong 
іп entertain- 
ing such am- 
bitions, that 
his hopes can 
never be grati- 
fied, that he is 
doomed for- 
ever to menial 
апа inferior 
occupations 
—the plain 
fact remains 
(as Tillman 


man. Though “Hoke Smith said in his campaign pledge oj last year: himself testi- 
Tillman’s ‘I favor, and ijf elected will urge with all my power, fies), that the 
hatred and the elimination of the Negro from politics?” democratic 
contempt оѓ spirit has 


the Negro who has aspirations is with- 
out bounds, the spirit which he voiced 
in his wild campaigns does not stop at 
the color line. Movements are so much 
greater than men, often going so much 
further than men intend. A prophet who 
stands out for truth as Tillman did cannot, 
having uttered it, thereafter limit it nor re- 
call it. As I have been travelling about the 
country, how often I have heard the same 
animating whisper from the Negroes that 


crossed the color line irrespective of laws 
and conventions, that the Negro is rest- 
less with the ambition to rise, to enjoy all 
that is best, finest, most complete in this 
world. How humanly the ancient struggle 
between aristocracy seeking to maintain its 
“superiority” and democracy fighting for 
“equality” is repeating itself! And this 
struggle in the South is complicated, 
deeply and variously, by the fact that the 
lower people are black and of a different 
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race. 
of their position. 

What is being done about it? 

As every student of history is well aware, 
no aristocracy ever lets go until it is com- 
pelled to. How bitterly King John fought 
his barons; how bitterly the South Carolina 
gentlemen fought the rude Tillman. Having 
control of the government, the newspapers, 
the political parties, the schools, an aris- 
tocracy surrounds and fortifies itself with 
every possible safeguard. It maintains 
itself at any cost. And that is both human 
and natural; that is what is happening.in 
the South to-day. Exactly the same conflict 


occurred before the war when the old slave- · 


owning aristocracy (which everyone now 
acknowledges to have been wrong) was de- 
fending itself and the institution upon which 
its existence depended. The old slave- 
owning aristocrats believed that they were 
made of finer clay than the “ poor whites,” 
that their rule was peculiarly beneficent, that 
if anything should happen to depose them 
that the country would go to ruin and 
destruction. It was the old, old convic- 
tion, common to kings апа _ oligarchies, 
that they were possessed of a divine right, 
a special and perpetual franchise from 
God. 


The White South Defends Itself 


The present white aristocratic party in the 
South is defending itself exactly after the 
manner of all aristocracies. 

In the first place, having control of the 
government it has entrenched itself with 
laws. The moment, for example, that the 
Negro began to develop any real intelli- 
gence and leadership, the disfranchisement 
process was instituted. Laws were so 
worded that every possible white man be 

_ admitted to the franchise and every possible 
Negro (regardless of his intelligence) be 
excluded. These laws now exist in nearly 
all the Southern states. Although the fif- 
teenth amendment to the Federal Constitu- 
tion declares that the right to vote shall not 

„ be “denied or abridged оп ас- 

count of гасе ог color or previous condition 
of servitude” the South, in defense of its 
white aristocracy, has practically nullified 
this amendment. Governor Hoke Smith 
of Georgia, for example, said (June 9, 1906): 
“Legislation can be passed which will 
not interfere with the right of any 
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white man to vote, and get rid of ninety-five 
per cent. of the Negro voters.” 

Not only do the enacted laws disfran- 
chise all possible Negroes, but many other 
Negroes, who have enough property or edu- 
cation to qualify, are further disfranchised 
by the dishonest administration of those 
laws. For the machinery of government, 
being wholly in white hands, the registers 
and judges of election have power to keep out 
any Negro, however fit he may be. І know 
personally of many instances in which edu- 
cated and well-to-do Negroes have been re- 
fused the right to register where ignorant 
white men were readily admitted. 

The law, after all, in this matter, plays 
very little figure. The white majority has 
determined to control the government 
utterly and to give the Negro, whether edu- 
cated or not, no political influence. That 
is the plain truth of the matter. Listen to 
Hoke Smith in his campaign pledge of last 
year: 

“I favor, and if elected will urge with all 
my power, the elimination of the Negro from 
politics.” 

Let us also quote the plain-speaking 
Vardaman in his address of April, 1907, at 
Poplarville, Mississippi: 

“How is the white man going to control 
the government? The way we do it is to pass 
laws to fit the white man and make. the 
other people (Negroes) come to them. 

If it is necessary every Negro in the 
state will be lynched; it will be done to 
maintain white supremacy. The 
fifteenth amendment ought to be wiped out. 
We all agree on that. Then why don’t we 
do it?” 

It may be argued that this violent ex- 
pression does not represent the best senti- 
ment of the South. It does not; and yet 
Vardaman, Tillman, Jeff Davis, Hoke 
Smith, and others of the type are elected, the 
majority in their states support them. And 
I am talking here of politics, which deals 
with majorities. In a following article I 
shall hope to deal with the reconstructive 
and progressive minority in the South as 
it expresses itself especially in the more 
democratic border states like North Caro- 
lina. 

Thus the spirit of democracy has really 
escaped among the colored people and it is 
running abroad like a prairie fire. Tillman, 
the prophet, sees it: 

“Every man,” he says, “who can look 
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before his позе can see that with Negroes 
constantly going to school, the increasing 
number of people who can read and write 
among the colored race will in 
time encroach upon our white шеп.” 


Demand Repeal of Fifteenth Amendment 


In order, then, to prevent the Negro get- 
ting into politics, the Tillmans, Vardamans, 
and others declare that the South must strike 
at the foundation of his political liberty: 
the fifteenth amendment must be repealed. 
In short, the moment the Negro meets one 
test of citizenship, these political leaders ad- 
vance a more difficult one: now proposing 
to take away entirely every hope of ultimate 
citizenship. In the recent campaign for the 
United States senatorship in Mississippi, 
Vardaman and John Sharp Williams were 
quite in accord on this point, though they 
disagreed on methods of accomplishing the 
purpose. When the political liberty of the 
Negro has thus been finally removed, the 
South, say these men, will again have two 
parties, and will be able to take the place it 
should occupy in the counsels of the nation. 

Take the next point in the logic of the 
political leaders. It is a fact of common 
knowledge in history that aristocracies can- 
not long survive when free education is per- 
mitted among all classes of people. Educa- 
tion is more potent against oligarchies and 
aristocracies than dynamite bombs. Every 
aristocracy that has survived has had to 
monopolize learning more or less com- 
pletely — else it went to the wall. It is 
not surprising that there should have 
been no effective public-school system in 
the South before the war where the poor 
whites could get an education, or that the 
teaching of Negroes was in many states a 
crime punishable by law. Education en- 
ables the Negro, as Mr. Lane says, to 
“ascertain his rights and force his way to 
_assert them.” ‘Therefore to prevent his 
ascertaining his rights he must not be 
educated. The undivided supremacy of the 
white party, it is clearly discerned, is bound 
up with Negro ignorance. Therefore we 
have seen and are now seeing in certain parts 
of the South continuous agitation against the 
education of Negroes. That is one reason 
for the feeling in the South against “ Northern 
philanthropy” which is contributing money 
to support Negro schools and colleges. 

“What the North is sending South is not 
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money,” says Vardaman, “but dynamite; 
this education is ruining our Negroes. 
They’re demanding equality. ” 


A Southern View of Negro Education 


When I was in Montgomery, Alabama, 
a letter was published in one of the news- 
papers from Alexander Troy, a well-known 
lawyer. It did not express the view of the - 
most thoughtful men of that city, but I am 
convinced that it represented with directness 
and force the belief of a large proportion of 
the white people of Alabama. The letter says: 

“All the millions which have been spent 


- by the state since the war in Negro educa- 


tion have been worse than wasted. 
Should anyone ask ‘Has not Booker Wash- 
ington’s school been of benefit to the 
Negro?’ the so-called philanthropists of 
the North would say ‘yes,’ but a hundred 
thousand white people of Alabama would 
say ‘no.’ Ask any gentleman 
from the country what he thinks of the 
matter, and a very large majority of them 
will tell you that they never saw a Ne- 
gro benefited by education, but hundreds 
ruined. He ceases to be a hewer of wood 
and a drawer of water. А 

“Exclude the air and a man will die, keep 
away the moisture and the flower will 
wither. Stop the appropriations for Negro 
education, by amendment to the Constitu- 
tion if necessary, and the schoolhouse in 
which it is taught will decay. Not only 
that, but the Negro will take the place the 
Creator intended he should take in the 
economy of the world—a dutiful, faithful, 
and law-abiding servant.” 

These are Mr. Troy’s words and they 
found reflection in the discussions of the 
Alabama legislature then in session. A 
compulsory education bill had been intro- 
duced; the problem was to pass a law that 
would apply to white people, not to Negroes. 
In this connection I heard a significant dis- 
cussion in the state Senate. I use the re- 
port of it, for accuracy, as given the next 
morning in The Advertiser: 

“Senator Thomas said . . . he 
would oppose any bills that would compel 
Negroes to educate their children, for it had 
come to his knowledge that Negroes would 
give the clothing off their backs to send 
their children to school, while too often the 
white man, secure in his supremacy, would 
be indifferent to his duty. 
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“At this point Senator Lusk arose ex- 
citedly to his feet and said: 

“© Does the Senator from Barbour mean to 
say that the Negro race is more ambitious 
and has more aspirations than the white 
race?’ 

“©The question of the gentleman : 
is an insult to the Senate of Alabama,’ re- 
plied Senator Thomas deliberately. 
an insult to the great Caucasian race, the 
father of all the arts and sciences, to com- 
pare it to that black and kinky race which 
lived in a state of black and ignorant 
savagery until the white race seized it and 
lifted it to its present position.’” 

The result of this feeling against Negro 
education has shown itself in an actual re- 
duction of Negro schooling in many locali- 
ties, especially in Louisiana, and little recent 
progress anywhere else, compared with the 
rapid educational development among the 
whites, except through the work of the Ne- 
groes themselves, or by Northern initiative: 

In cutting off an $8,ооо appropriation for 
Alcorn College (colored) Governor Var- 
daman as a member of the board of trus- 
tees said: | 

“I am not anxious even to see the Ne- 
gro turned into a skilled mechanic. God 
Almighty intended him to till the soil under 
the direction of the white man and that is 
what we are going to teach him down there 
at Alcorn College.” 

Without arguing the rights or wrongs or 
necessities of their position, I have thus en- 
deavored to set down the purposes of the 
present political leadership in the South. 


Economic Cause for White Supremacy 


` № 

Now the chief object of any aristocracy, 
the reason why it wishes to monopolize gov- 
ernment and learning, is because it wishes to 
supervise the division of labor and the prod- 
ucts of labor. That is the bottom fact. 

In slavery times, of course, the white man 
` supervised labor absolutely and took all the 
profits. |In some cases to-day, by a system 
of peonage, he still controls the laborer and 
takes all the profits.) But as the Negro has 
grown in education and property he not only 
wishes to supervise his own labor, but de- 
mands a larger share in the returns of labor. 
He is no longer willing to. be an abject 
“hewer of wood and a drawer of water” as 
he was in slavery times; he has an ambition 
to own his own farm, do his own business, 
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employ his own professional men, and so on. 
He will not “keep his place” as a servant. 
And that is the basis of all the trouble. 

Many of the utterances of white political 
leaders resolve themselves into a statemen 
of this position. 

At the American Bankers’ Association last 
fall Governor Swanson of Virginia said: 

“At last the offices, the business houses, 
and the financial institutions are all in the 
hands of intelligent Anglo-Saxons, and with 
God’s help and our own good right hand we 
will hold him (the Negro) where he is.” 

In other words, the white man will by 
force hold all political, business and finan- 
cial positions; he will be boss; and the 
Negro must do the menial work; he must 
be a servant. 

Hoke Smith says in his speech (the italics 
are mine): 

“, . . Those negroes who are con- 
tented to occupy the natural status of their 
race, the position of inferiority, al compe- 
tition being eliminated between the whites 
and the blacks, will be treated with greater 
kindness. ” 

\ In other words, if the Negro will be con- 
tented to keep himself inferior and not com- 
pete with the white man, everything will be 
all right.; And thus, curiously enough, 
while Hoke Smith in his campaign was thun- 
dering against railroad corporations for de- 
stroying competition, while he was glorifying 
the principle of “free and unrestricted 
trade,” he was advocating the formation of 
a monopoly of all white men by the elimina- 
tion of the competition of all colored men. 

Indeed, we find sporadic attempts to pass 
laws to compel the Negro to engage only in 
certain sorts of menial work. In Texas 
not long ago a bill was introduced in the 
legislature “to confine colored labor to 
the farm whenever it was found in city and 
town communities to be competing with 
white labor.” In the last session of the 


Arkansas legislature Senator McKnight , 


introduced a bill providing that Negroes be 
forbidden “from waiting оп white persons 
in hotels; restaurants, or becoming barbers, 
or porters on trains, and to prevent any 
white man from working for any Negro.” 

In a number of towns, respectable, edu- 
cated, and prosperous Negro doctors, 
grocers, and others have been forcibly driven 
out. I visited Monroe, Louisiana, where 
two Negro doctors had been forced to leave 
town because they were taking the practice 
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of white physicians. In the same town a 
Negro grocer was burned out, because he 
was encroaching on the trade of white 
grocers. 

Neither of the laws above referred to, of 
course, was passed; and the instances of 
violence I have given are sporadic and 
unusual. For the South has not followed 
the dominant political leaders to the ex- 
tremes of their logic. Human nature never, 
finally, goes to extremes: it is forever com- 
promising, never wholly logical. While 
perhaps a large proportion of Southerners 
would agree perfectly with Hoke Smith or 
Tillman in his theory of‘ a complete su- 
premacy of all white men in all respects, as 
a matter of fact nearly every white South- 
erner is encouraging some practical excep- 
tion which quite overturns the theory. 
Tens of thousands of white Southerners 
swear by Booker T. Washington, and 
though doubtful about Negro education 
the South is expending millions of dollars 
every yearon colored schools. Vardaman, 
declaiming violently against Negro colleges, 
has actually, in specific instances, given 
them help and encouragement. I told how 
he had cut off an $3,ооо appropriation 
from Alcorn College because he did not 
believe in Negro education: but he turned 
around and gave Alcorn College $14,000 
for a new lighting system, because he 
had come in personal contact with the 
Negro president of Alcorn College, and 
liked him. 

And though the politicians may talk 
about complete Negro disfranchisement, the 
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Negro has nowhere been completely dis- 
franchised: a few Negroes vote in every 
part of the South. 

I once heard a Southerner argue for an 
hour against the participation of the Negro 
in politics, and then ten minutes later tell 
me with pride of a certain Negro banker in 
his city whom we both knew. 

“Dr. ’s all right,” he said. 
a sensible Negro. 
self when he registered. 
vote.” 

So personal relationships, the solving 
touch of human nature, play havoc with 
political theories and generalities. Man- 
kind develops not by rules but by excep- 
tions to rules. While the white aristocracy 
has indeed succeeded in controlling local 
government in the South almost completely, 
it has not been able to dominate the federal 
political organizations, which include many 
Negroes. And though often opposing 
education for the Negro, the aristocracy 
has not, after all, monopolized education; 
and the Negro, in spite of Jim Crow laws 
and occasional violence, has actually been 
pushing ahead, getting a foothold in land- 
ownership, entering the professions, even 
competing in some lines of business with 
white men. So democracy, though black, is 
encroaching in the world-old way on aris- 
tocracy; how far Negroes can go toward 
real democratic citizenship in the various 
lines—industrial, political, social—no man 
knows. We can see the fight; we do not . 
know how the spoils of war will finally be 
divided. 


“He’s 
I went with him my- 
He ought to 


[Next month Mr. Baker will further and more specifically 
develop the political relationships of the races in the South.] 
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THE RETURN 


VEN as he sank in 
the river, Antony 
perceived that he 
was in the grip of 
a terrible current. 
He struck out with 


tively, before he re- 
alized that it was 
‘folly to combat it; 
and as he rose to 
the surface, staring 
eagerly along the 
course of its tug- 
ging compulsion, 
he saw, as he had 
hoped to see, a sleek 
small head several 
yards in advance of him. With a shout 
of encouragement he made for the small, 
floating dot, and swam as he had never 
swam before, marking its distance each 
second in order to be able to dive when 
it should disappear. But it did not disap- 
pear. To his delight, it floated serenely 
along, and as he caught up with it, still yell- 
ing in his excitement, it turned toward him. 

“Don’t you think you might as well stop 
that noise now?” said Nette calmly. “Ме 
seem to be saved. Is it far to the shore?” 

Antony’s jaw dropped and he swallowed 
more of the river water than was conducive 
to his comfort. 

“1—1 don’t know, really,” he gasped, 
“but it can’t be, of course, if this beastly 
current will only let us land. Shall I hold 
you a little? Aren’t you tired?” 

“Not yet,” she answered briefly. “ГЇЇ 
let you know. Of course my clothes make 
a dif——”’ 

She paused abruptly and devoted her 
breath to keeping up with him. Antony 


all his strength 
against it for a, 
moment, _ instinc- 


was a strong and rapid swimmer and had 
had more than one occasion to practice the 
art when fully dressed. Rising on his 
stroke, he glanced about him and saw with 
joy that the current was sweeping them 
gradually, though not directly, to the left 
bank of the river. He could in fact discern 
their course in the different texture of the 
water as it sparkled in the sun. 

“ Just put your hand оп my shoulder,” he 
begged. ‘‘There’s no use wasting your 
strength. I think we ought to be there in 
five minutes, at this rate. It must be 
awfully hard in those skirts.” 

Her breath came short and hard now; 
with a slight motion of the head she indi-- 
cated her assent, and placed her hand on 
his shoulder, and they slid in silence through 
the water. The bank, which now loomed 
clearly over them, was quite high at this 
point, and Antony deliberately neglected 
more than one place where a brief effort 
would have got them out of the current, in 


Her ‘breath came short and hard 
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order to make sure of an easy slope by 
which to land. Suddenly his eye lit on 
what he had been waiting for, a winding, 
easy path up through the cleared under- 
brush, with a rough, three-sided shanty 
near it. 

“Неге we are!” he cried encouragingly. 
“T think I can get you across—by Jove, it’s 
taking us there!” 

And this was so: the current, with a dis- 

tinct twist, urged them in toward shore, and 
in a moment more Antony touched the bot- 
tom of the river and towed his companion, 
now hanging heavily on him, in to safety. 
They dragged themselves wearily up the 
little path, soggy and dripping, Nette’s 
skirts heavy with water, and sat down with 
one accord on a sunny rock in front of the 
decaying old building, evidently a deserted 
boathouse, from the coils of rope and 
broken oars that lay there. They looked 
dully at each other, and as they looked they 
shivered, for hot as was the sun, the river, 
not yet warmed by this specious early 
spring, had chilled them to the bone. 

Antony shook himself and tried to over- 
come the lassitude that had crept on him. 

‘Well, here we аге!” he said tentatively, 
pressing his teeth together to hide their 
chattering. “It is a mighty good thing you 
swim so well, isn’t it? Now we must get 
out of this as soon as possible—your lips are 
blue. I suppose you really ought to run 
about a little, oughtn’t you?” 

“І suppose so,” she assented wearily, 
“but I shall not do so, nevertheless. Is 
there no house near here?” 

They gazed about them, but no chimney, 
no red barn, no white steeple, rewarded the 
inspection. Robinson upon his isle could 


have felt himself по more abandoned. Jut- 


ting headlands cut off their view up and 
down the river; high pasture land broken 
with woods covered all they could see on 
the opposite bank, and the one upon which 
they found themselves appeared to consist 
entirely of sand pits, gnarled roots and 
fallen trees, with what seemed a rather 
formidable forest behind. 

“Tt seems idiotic,” Antony began, “апа 
of course we must be somewhere—this is a 
ridiculous sort of country; one would think 
we were in the middle of Africa—but just at 
the moment I cannot say that I see any signs 
of humanity but this old boathouse. I 
will take a run up beyond that little promon- 
tory and look about. Please jump up and 


-down while I am gone, and could you not 


take that skirt off and dry it in the sun?” 

She nodded. 

“Апа by the way,” she observed casu- 
ally, “where is the motor car, do you sup- 
pose?” 

Antony sat down from sheer force of sur- 
prise. He had utterly forgotten the motor 
car. Life to him had begun anew when he 
staggered up the bank. He looked pite- 
ously over the shining river. 

“Well, weve done it now!” he ex- 
claimed, and as he sat in huddled misery a 
fit of senseless laughter shook him, nor was 


oa ma 


Chilled them to the bone 


his dripping companion long in joining him. 
They laughed till the decayed old boat- 
house echoed, and when, from very fatigue, 
they stopped, no trifles such as cold or wet 
or isolation or the justly merited terror of 
the law could cloud their invincible youth 
after that baptism of mirth. 

“Anyway,” Antony began, his voice 
still shaking, “we are on the other side of 
the river, and there is no bridge for two 
miles, certainly, and we came through a 
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pasture to get here, and so the old car is 
pretty safe to be under the mud by the time 
she could be traced. They say the bottom 
is mostly quicksand all about here—if we 
are here—for heaven’s sake, what is that?” 

He pointed to a black rectangular object 
floating placidly on to shore, not ten feet 
from them. 

“Tt is a trunk,” Nette replied excitedly, 
“а black, waterproof motor trunk! Апа а 
suit case behind it! And oh, see, do you see 
that hat box?” 

They held their breath as the strange 
squadron sailed majestically along the 
guiding current into their tiny port, the 
trunk floating high, displaying its white 
stenciled monogram proudly, the suit case 
following, the absurd little chimney pot 
ducking and bobbing in the rear. Sud- 
denly, as the suit case seemed likely to drift 
out again, they rushed to the bank, and 
while Nette dragged the trunk to shelter 
Antony strode into the water and gathered 
in the smaller craft. 

They were all of wicker, with a lining of 
oiled silk and a covering of thick waterproof 
rubber material, and as Nette pulled at the 
fastenings of the trunk and flung back the 
lid it was at once evident that both these 
shielding materials had admirably рег- 
formed their office: the contents were unin- 
jured. They looked upon a shallow tray 
divided into two parts. In one lay what 
was apparently a small, fantastically shaped 
cloud of palest mauve. Upon one side of 
this cloud there was fastened with a sort of 
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Dripping and draggled, shivering and 
ecstasied 


jewel, a long, soft feather of a slightly deeper 
tint of mauve. This feather curled caress- 
ingly about the cloud and Antony’s expe- 
rience instructed him that the object was 
quite terrestrial—was, in fact, a hat. An 
indistinguishable, fluffy, shimmering mass 
of mauve filled the other compartment, and 
in the cover a cunning artificer had set a 
fair-sized mirror, surrounded by numerous 
loops of leather which held brushes, combs, 
and other toilet accessories. As Antony 
regarded this collection of objects, he was 
aware of a long, soft sigh, and turning to 
his companion he beheld her bowing as in 
a trance before them, lost, like the persons 
in a well-known hymn, in wonder, love and 
praise. 

“Oh! How perfect!” she breathed, and 
at the picture of her, dripping and draggled, 
shivering and ecstasied, he shook his head 
in thoughtful amazement. 

“Now, Miss Nette,” he said abruptly, 
“do you know what you are going to do? 
This is simply too extraordinary to be any- 
thing less than providential. You are going 
to follow me into this little shed and when I 
have taken the trunk there, you are going 
to put on everything you can find іп it. If 
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there’s anything sensible enough there, 
please give yourself a good rub-down with 
it. Will you take cold with your hair wet?” 
he added masterfully. 

Either moisture or the sight of the mauve 
glories had taught her meekness, for— 

“Oh, no, my hair will dry in a few min- 
utes—it dries very quickly,” she assured 
him, adding timidly, “but ought I—they 
are so lovely—have we any right——” 


“І suppose you have a right to avoid: 


pneumonia,” he interrupted her rudely, 
“and as far as the question of rights is con- 
cerned, this is rather late in the day to go 
into that, I think!” 

He marched to the little shed bearing the 
trunk, as it had been the crown regalia,on 
outstretched arms, and Nette, wringing her 
hair and murmuring incoherent abnega- 
tions concerning her unworthiness of the 
mauve mysteries, followed nevertheless. 
Repeating sternly his injunctions as to the 
value of thorough rub-downs, he left her, 
and falling upon the suit case, which he 
prophetically connected with the comfort- 
ingly masculine -hat box, he carried it be- 


Nette, wringing her hair and murmuring 
incoherent abnegations 
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hind the shed, 
and at a 
chivalrous 
distance 
opened it. 

Then in 
that deserted 
wood there 
was a silence, 
like that 
which fell in 
heaven, for 
the space of 
half an hour 
and, it may 
be, a little 
longer. At 
the end of this 
silence there 
appeared 
from behind 
a large oak a 
very dignified 
and hand- 
some young 
gentleman attired, perhaps а little im- 
practically for his surroundings, in a fleckless 
frock coat with the appurtenances usually 
thereto accredited by our leading metropoli- 
tan tailors, such as stiffly creased gray trou- 
sers, patent-leather shoes, and delicate gloves 
dangled in the hand. Walking somewhat 
mincingly, this gentleman, elaborately back- 
ing around the shed and apparently not ob- 
serving it, sought a rubber-incased hat box 
lying on the ground, and, stooping gingerly, 
unclasped it, drew from it a glossy black 
hat, and after a few affectionate strokings, 
which, applied to its surface, could but re- 
call to any student of literature the painting 
of the lily, placed the same upon his sleek 
head with an absorbed and even slightly 
terrified expression, which melted slowly 
into one of deep satisfaction. After this he 
coughed politely and prepared to back 
again around the little hut. In this opera- 
tion he was, however, interrupted by a soft 
tug at one of his almost too perfect coat 
tails. 

“T look very well, too, I think,” said a 
hesitating, sweet voice, and in an instant he 
was bareheaded before her. 

Charming as Nette had appeared in her 
simple walking dress, Antony was utterly 
unprepared for the picture she now pre- 
sented. In the absurd and yet wonderfully 
effective setting of the brown, budding 


A few affectionate strokings 
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trees, the broken 
and forbidding 
rocks, against 
the dull back- 
ground of the 
dingy, decaying 
hut, her soft, pale 
tints of hat and 
gown gleamed 
like some one of 
the perfumed 
daintinesses 
Watteau traced 
upon his tricksy, 
tempting court 
fans. The whole 
costume, from 
the sweeping 
cavalier feather 
to the saucy, 
buckled slippers, 
recalled subtly 
that delightful 
pretense at Ar- 
cadia, that amus- 
ing pastoral 
figuring and 
posturing that 
broke under a sigh too ardent, a pressure 


“T look very well, too, 
І think,” said а hesi- 
tating, sweet voice 
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too fiery, into the scented powder puff 
and the satin stays. One looked for a 
spinet, garlanded with golden cupids, for a 
white lamb smelling like Araby the blest, 
for a wreathed crook with a tiny mirror art- 
fully šet in its curve. To gaze upon that 
diabolically contrived simplicity was to pro- 
duce in the susceptible breast, and most 
particularly in the susceptible masculine 
breast, an odd tumult of sensations too con- 
flicting in their nature for description. 

Nette’s hair ran vine-like under the melt- 
ing, tender-colored plume; her skin glowed 
softly rosy, and two faint violet shadows 
under her brilliant eyes toned sweetly with 
the colors of her misleading gown. Around 
her neck on a slender golden chain was 
hung a singularly perfect fresh-water pearl, 
large, with shifting colors, utterly un- 
adorned by any jewelers’ fancies; an odd 
and very elegant bauble that caught An- 
tony’s eye instantly. 

“Mademoiselle,” he began, “you are— 
you are—”’ he paused, for genuine lack of 
words. ‘You are ‘absurdly charming,” he 


concluded, not altogether lamely, after all, 
and she swept him a graceful curtsy, her 
long, pale sash-ends floating out against the 
rough bark behind her. 
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Antony occasionally held back a threaten- 
ing bough 


Antony displeased at the satisfaction at his 
appearance wħich he surprised in her eyes. 
Intrinsically inartistic indeed is the garb of 
our modern male, and yet to our accus- 
tomed eye there is yet a fine air of fitness, a 
grave elegance, in his somber bifurcation; 
an ordered poetry in his candid vest, his 
lustrous neck scarf; a twinkling luxurious- 
ness in his polished and costly footwear. 
All this appeared to perfection in Antony’s 
dignified figure, just sufficiently above the 
middle height to allow of his being called tall. 

“The sleeves,” he informed her, “are a 
little short and I am not sure that I have not 
stretched the shoulder seams a little, but 
the shoes are exactly my own size. The 
underwear,” he added absently, “is silk. 
Apricot color: ” 

“My shoes,” she began hastily, “are too 
large, but I think І сап keep them on. The 
skirt is too long, of course, but I can hold it 
up. The hat,” she concluded, with soft- 
ened eyes, “ І should like to be buried. in.” 

“T should dislike to have you buried in 
it,” he said briefly, “and now,” he contin- 
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ued briskly, “the next thing is to get away. 
I have put all my things into the suit case 
and I will, with your permission, put yours 
there too. Then we will leave the suit case 
and the hat box under a pile of old boughs 
near where I dressed, and the trunk—is 
there anything іп the trunk?” he broke off. 

“ No, I put them all on,” she assured him, 
flushing delightfully. “There was just 
enough—of everything.” 

“І see. Well, I think we’ll simply leave 
it here. Perhaps I might hide it a little,” 
and he tossed a dusty roll of cocoa matting 
and a coil of rope over the receptacle, which 
being small became from that moment un- 
noticed. 

“And now,” said Antony, when he had 
conveyed the neat, damp roll she handed 
him to its hiding place, “let us get along. 
We can do no better than follow this path, 
which seems to grow broader, if anything, 
and it stands to reason we must come out 
somewhere. I may as well confess that I ` 
have a very poor idea of location, and I 
don’t as yet find any landmarks. From 
the moment that we struck off into that 
field track I lost my bearings entirely. І 
should suppose we were opposite—or 
almost opposite—Brookdale; perhaps a bit 
lower down. We сап get a rig and drive 
back probably—unless we die of hunger,” 
he ended angrily. “I have only a little 
change with me—forgot it when I changed 
my clothes, of course, this morning. I 
suppose, though, I could get some money 
on this,” and he fingered the scarf pin at his 
throat. It was a horseshoe of small dia- 
monds of the purest water, and as Nette’s 
eyes fastened on it she started suddenly. 

“Was that what you had on this morn- 
ing?” she asked. 

“No,” he answered, flushing a little. “I 
found it in a jeweler’s box on top of the 
things in the suit case, with a letter. Ihave 
the letter—it says only ‘Amory’ onit. I put 
the pin оп,” a trifle shamefacedly, “more 
or less to go with the whole rig, you know!” 

Antony looked very boyish as he made 
this confession and Nette could but smile 
as he fingered the little horseshoe con- 
sciously. This smile was not lost upon the 
youth, and turning, he walked on in silence, 
advancing steadily if delicately along the 
path, which, though narrow enough to 
force them into single file, was sufficiently 
clear to afford a certain margin of safety to 
Nette’s billowy splendors. Antony occa- 
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sionally held back a threatening bough, and 
she from time to time moaned apprehen- 
sively as some projecting stump detained 
her drapery for a terrifying second; but for 
this they exchanged no further conversation. 
Antony’s faculties, stretched to their utmost 
since morning, unfortified by food, abso- 
lutely refused to rally around him on this 
occasion, and though he cudgeled his 
brains for a solution of the probabilities of 
his conduct when they should emerge from 
the wood, it was a useless performance. 
He was capable of walking erectly through 
the trees, of keeping his shoes bright, of 
shielding his hat from indignity—and of 
nothing more. Thus oblivious to all but 
the sensations of the moment, he plodded 
steadily on, and it was with an expression 
of positive stupor that he burst all at once 
and without the slightest transition of the 
foliage out of the rude woods into a trim 
gravel road flanked by incredibly artificial 
Lombardy poplars. In front of him swept 
a terraced lawn; far across it rose a lordly 
Elizabethan mansion composed, appar- 
ently, of weathered oak and gay window 
boxes; a marvelously rolled tennis court 
swam before his dazzled eyes. As he felt 


Nette at his side and opened his lips to 
speak, a loud, triumphant shout burst upon 
the air and a carriage and pair stationed at 
the end of the drive sprang into rapid mo- 
tion toward them. 


“Well, you took your time, didn’t уси?” 
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“Еге you are, sir! Еге! Just in time, sir. 
Jump in! All right, sir—I knew by the 
lady’s dress—could you hopen the door 
yourself, sir? Mr. Richard said he knew 
you’d try the old road—’owever did you get 
over the old bridge, sir? I doubt we can 
make it this late, but we’ll try. Excuse me, 
sir, but there’s no time for talk—in you go, 
sir!” 

Under the piercing eye of the garrulous 
old servant Nette slipped into the brougham 
and Antony after her, as one in a dream. 
The fat bays literally galloped along the 
crushed stone, whirled through an ¢glaborate 
iron gateway and devoured the stretch of 
country road whose scattered houses An- 
tony tried in vain to identify. 

“Where are we going?” Nette asked 
fearfully, but he could only shake his head. 

“Somewhere near a railroad station, I 
hope,” he answered; “we couldn’t very well 
walk along the road dressed like this. Evi- 
dently this old idiot knows your dress— 
that’s very unfortunate.” 

“He cannot know it,” she insisted, “for 
it has never been worn. I am sure of it.” 

“Nonsense,” said Antony brutally, and 
at her incredulous displeasure he softened 
only so far as to demand: 

“Then how did he know you?” 

“T don’t know,” she admitted, and they 
drew up suddenly among a crowd of car- 
riages and motor cars gathered around a 
quaint stone church. 

“Now we'llslip out,” Antony began, when 
all at once a slender young man sprang to 
the door of the brougham, wrenched it open, 
seized Antony’s hand and burst into a tor- 
rent of language. 

“Well, you took your time, didn’t you? 
At last! Ritchie was sick with rage—till 
we got the telegram. How’s Auguste? 
Car gave out, of course. Poor Emily felt 
dreadfully. Miss—excuse me, but all I 
can think of is Gertrude, you can just get in 
—dash over to the cloister and they’ve left a 
place. So glad to have met you—yes, in- 
deed. This is Williamson. Please ask 
for mother’s carriage directly the ceremony 
is over—we’re going to form an arch ог 
something at the house. Hurry up, old 
man—I had all your work. The rest аге 
in by this time, but I have to attend to the 
carriages and you are to take in the late 
ones. Family on left of white ribbons—for 
heaven’s sake, Miss Gertrude—run/” 

He dragged Nette from the step and 
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raced her toward the church; she lifted her 
skirts and skimmed like a swallow beside 
him. Antony stumbled to the puffing old 
coachman, pulled а the silver out of his 
pocket and handed it to him mechanically. 

“Thank you kindly, sir—I did my best. 
So many not knowing either you or the 
young lady, sir, it was ’ard for us, but I did 
my best. She looks beautiful, they tell me 
—hisn’t that some one waving for you, 
sir?” 

Antony ran wildly toward the church 
door, whence issued a pompous and famil- 
iar peal from the organ; a strongly accented 
march, to whose measures, he reflected diz- 
zily, no one whom he had yet encountered 
had ever been able to adapt his steps. He 
peered up the little, crowded aisle. Half- 
way along it paced a solemn party of young 
men; four visions of mauve and feathers 
followed them, and even as he removed his 
hat four more hurried past him and entered 
the door. They were in couples, each bear- 
ing a great armful of white and purple 
sweet peas, and the maiden nearest him in 
the last couple, flushed and panting, with 
one bare arm, was none other than poor 
Uncle Julius’s godmother’s own daughter’s 
stepdaughter! She moved demurely, her 
eyes downcast, the great pearl rising with 
her quick breath, and Antony wiped the 
troubled sweat from his brow. A stir be- 
hind him, a murmured, sighing tribute, and 
the bride was passing by. White as the 


“T am the bride’s аит!” she declared 
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lilies in her hands, a frostlike veil falling over 
her glistering train, she glided beside her 
portly father, and the crowded little church 
turned to mark her passage as a hedge of 
sunflowers seeks the sun. 

Antony sighed and turned to confront a 
massive lady swathed in rose-colored satin 
and variously adorned with precious stones 
of all colors. She fixed him with a pro- 
truding gray eye, and directed toward him a 
hissing whisper. 

“Тат the bride’s aunt!” she declared. 

Antony stared vaguely at her. ' 

“And I hope there is a seat well to the 
front,” she continued severely, if hoarsely. 

With a shock of comprehension Antony 
thrust forward his arm. 

“I am sure that there is, madam,” he 
said politely; ‘‘ pray come with me.” 

And so it happened that he led the mas- 
sive satin creature up the aisle in the wake 
of that mystic procession, outwardly a mask 
of courtly solicitude, but within him the 
premonitions of whirling mania. He was 
literally faint with hunger; the strong sweet- 
ness of the lilies and other aromatic plants 
disposed about the church for its decoration 
affected him almost unpleasantly with their 
cloying odors, and the menacing fear that 
with every step he was involving himself 
further in a list of crimes so confused as to 
be, perhaps, yet uncatalogued in the annals 
of the law, shadowed his soul. 

“T, Emily Hildegarde, take thee, Rich- 
ard—”’ the tones of the frost-like bride were 
as clear and silvery as her veil. Richard 
would encounter a certain amount of self- 
possession, it appeared. But perhaps young 
women were all self-possessed, now. Ап- 
tony could not recall a bride that had trem- 
bled, in his experience. 

The solemn service hastened to its con- 
clusion. Suppose the marriage should 
prove to have been invalid because of a 
fraudulent and criminal usher? It might 
be possible. a 

“T am sorry, but the church is filled,” he 
murmured suavely to a beseeching violet- 
scented pair, marveling at .his own self- 
command. 

It was over. Mendelssohn announced it 
and his echoes shook the windows. Two 
more hopeful voyagers had launched out 
upon life, arm in arm down the smiling, 
tearful aisle; two more combatants with 
armor scarcely buckled smiled boastfully 
on entering the field, nor noted that it was 
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strewn with the 
breakage of 
their predeces- 
sors! Е 

Thus cyni- 
cally did An- 
tony muse as 
the glowing 
pair swept by, 
when all at 
once a soft 
voice murmur- 
ed close to his 
ear, 

“Ask for 
Mrs. William- 
son’s car- 
riage!” 

She was 
gone. They 
were all gone, 
in a perfumed £ 
cloud of 
mauve, and 
with a bound 
he cleared the 
three entrance steps and ran to the crowd 
of vehicles that began to move about slowly. 

“Is Mrs. Williamson’s carriage here?” 


“Ask for Mrs.Williamson’s 
carriage!” . 


he called loudly, and as a one-horse coupé. 


drew up to him the odor of sweet peas was 
wafted across his nostrils and she swept in 
beside him, jealously guarding her skirts 
from harmful contacts. Obedient to her 
imperative gesture, he took his seat beside 
her, and feeling unable to combine into any 
intelligible sentence his emotions and ap- 
prehensions, gazed questioningly into her 
flushed and sparkling countenance. She 
pressed the sweet peas to her breast, and as 
the carriage moved off at a rapid pace she 
looked deep into his eyes and spoke. 

“ Wasn’t she lovely?” she said dreamily. 

Antony opened his mouth and closed it, 
opened $t again and again closed it. Fora 
moment it seemed to him that his mind was 
reeling from its foundations; that perhaps, 
after all, he was the legitimate usher of 
Emily’s wedding and that this lustrous- 
eyed creature with him was Gertrude . . . 
and then a wholesome Tage came to his as- 
sistance. 

“For heaven’s sake,” he cried, “talk 
reasonably! where are we going? What 
town is this? Do you realize the awful 
situation we are in? I shall go raving mad 
if this thing keeps up mych longer!” 
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She laid a small gloved hand on his knee 
and spoke calmly to the quivering youth. 

“Listen,” she said, “I do not see that we 
can do better than go on to the house. It is 
a very big wedding and we can mix very 
easily in the crowd if only I can get another 
dress—or a long coat, somewhere. Рег- 
haps І can. Especially now, when hardly 
any one is here yet. Then you can get hold 
of a carriage and we can drive to the station. 
We can at least get something to eat, for I 
know how hungry you are. Nobody knows 
who half the people are at a wedding—it is 
the safest place in the world for—for a 

“For escaping criminals,” he concluded 
bitterly, yet with an unreasonable lighten- 
ing of heart. “‘It is true, nobody will know 
me. And perhaps I can find out where we 
аге.” 

“Апа who we are,” she reminded him, 
smiling kindly. 

He was amazed at the almost maternal 
gentleness, the sweet poise of her manner. 
She might have been the very bridesmaid 
she simulated. 

“Did any one speak to you?” he asked 
curiously. 

She shook her head. 

“I was so late. I think I am her friend, 
and they don’t seem to know each other so 
very well. The first four are friends, but 
my four, no. Still, I can’t very well see 
them again, for she will ask about me—oh, 
who can this ђе?” 

They had turned in at a different grie 
from the one by which 
they had left and were 
following a driveway that 
led along a series of 
stables and offices. From 
one of these a housemaid 
ran out, stopping the 
carriage with a gesture. 
At her embarrassed re- 
quest Antony opened the 
carriage door. 

“I was to ask the first 
one that came by this 
way, if you please—you 
are an usher, aren’t you, 
sir?”—Antony nodded 
grimly—“to go to the 
laundry, right here, sir, 
and pick out the best 
arches. They’re in the 
tubs. The other gentle- 
men will help carry them 


“I was to ask the 
jirst one that came 
by this way” 
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in. Mr. Richard thought the ladies would 
know best about the arches,” she added 
shyly. 

Smiling graciously, Nette stepped lightly 
from the coupé and as Antony followed her 
she nodded to the coachman. 

“You may go back now, ’’she said,“ we will 
walk up to the house in a few moments.” 

He touched his hat and drove on, the 
housemaid hastened in the same direction, 
and Nette, followed by her companion, 
stepped into the laundry. There indeed 
were the arches, twined with purple and 
white sweet peas; the dim, damp room 
reeked and bloomed with them. As they 
confronted each other uncertainly, a high, 
excited voice floated toward them, evidently 
nearing rapidly. Я 

“We must have every carriage guarded 
and the trains watched, that’s all. They 
must be in the house, and they had no lug- 
gage, so how can they change their clothes? 
That dress will mark the woman absolutely. 
They will try for a motor, of course.” 


Listening 


Steps were at the laundry door. In an 
agony of terror Antony dragged the girl into 


` а back room, and №гаіу knowing what he 


did, beckoned her up a narrow, dingy stair. 
Like shadows they fled up it, and crouched 
at its head listening to the tramping feet of 
what was evidently a group of men: young 
men from their tone and manner. 

“Tt’s perfectly clear,” began the unmis- 
takable voice of Williamson, “they are, of 
course, that same couple that got off with 
three big touring cars last season. It’s their 
specialty. The man drives like a demon, 
and the woman is the coolest little devil that 
ever walked. They have Amory’s car, they 
got the clothes, and by coming so late they 
actually put the thing through. I hope no 
jewelry is gone, but we mustn’t alarm the 
guests at any cost—Emily would never for- 
give us. The woman is marked—I know 
all the bridesmaids now, and I shall make 
it my business to locate the eighth. Har- 
vey, will you stay with the presents? Ritch, 
like a fool, refused to have a detective.” 

“What did he look like, Williamson?” 
some one demanded. 

“Kick me, if you want to, Harvey, I 
couldn’t tell to save my life! І was so ex- 
cited, and he was so decent about it—he’s 


. just like anybody else. And I’m the only 


one that said a word to him—it’s madden- 
ing! We’ll have to let him go—we can’t 
grab every man we see, and nobody knows 
who half these people are. But watch the 
dining room. Amory ought to be here any 
minute. He’s nearly crazy, I suppose.” 


“Он, T don't know,” dtawled a think - 


voice. “If his precious Gertrude is with 
him, what’s a scarf pin more or less to 
mmy?” 

“ Nevertheless I’m sorry for the man that 
took that car,” said Williamson curtly, and 
Antony bit his lip nervously on the stairs as 
he listened to the low murmur of assent that 
followed. 

“Well, don’t let us stay here all night,” 
Williamson began again fussily. ‘‘Grab 
some of these darned wreaths, you fellows, 
and see if we can get them up to the house 
without sitting down in them!” 

They bustled out, arguing over the best 
methods of tracking down their victims, 
who cowered miserably above them. Fear, 
insensate, reasonless fear, had laid his quiv- 
ering, livid fingers on their shoulders, and 
chilled the blood in their veins. To get 
away—to get away, at any cost! 


“To Miss Delia Nolan!” 


Antony, stooping over the crouching 
figure by his side, whispered in her ear: 

“ГІ step down and look about a bit. 
There must be some way—I’ll get you а 
coat somewhere and we can slip out. Wait 
here.” 

All was empty and silent in the laundry, 
but as he stopped a moment behind the door 
before peering out, a hand knocked gently 
on it and a boy’s voice questioned softly: 

“ Аге ye there, then? Areye, sir?” In- 
stinctively and before he could catch back 
the word, Antony whispered hoarsely: 

“ Yes!” 

“Г be puttin’ this in the dureway, then, 
and Miss Delia Nolan said for me to say for 
ye to please wait an hour for her, an’ she’d 
surely come. She does be needed in the 
bedrooms upstairs to watch the ladies’ 
clothes f’r fear they’d be stolen, she says. 
But if ye’ll please wait the hour, she’ll be 
with you, with more, maybe, if she can get 
it. Trust me for the horses, sir!” 

There was a rattle and a thud as of some 
heavy object deposited on the floor in the 
open door, and the messenger scurried 
away. Antony looked cautiously around 
the door, and as he looked his eyes grew 


large and round, for there before him lay a` 


mammoth tray filled with dainties to wake 
an appetite in one far less famished than 
poor Antony. Two half-emptied bottles 
reared their grateful promise high in the 
middle, and the jellied fowl vied with the 
crusted croquette, the rich pâté gleamed 
among the feathery wheaten rolls, the lob- 
ster nestled coyly in his luscious mayon- 
naise, seeming indeed to blush under the 
young man’s ardent and devouring gaze. 
Breathlessly he lifted it, eagerly he bore it to 
that musty upper room, and there, with soft 
little cries of surprise from her and long- 
drawn sighs of satisfaction from him, they 
fell upon it. With every morsel of the food, 
with every throatful of the heartening, still- 
beaded wine, courage, nay, audacity crept 
softly over their jaded spirits, as the gentle 
but inevitable tide creeps up the beach. 

“То Miss Delia Nolan!” he cried lightly, 
raising high his glass; “long life to her and 
her coachman!” 

And “Long life to her and her coach- 
man!” Nette echoed, smiling from the 
broken chair she sat upon at Antony, who 
knelt before the tray. Through the chinks 
of the closed, dusty blinds vivid pencils of 
light streaked her delicate dress: she 
gleamed like a modish crocus in the bare 
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lumber room. The rich viands before her, 
the dainty opalescence of the frozen sweet 
she held in a tinted, flower-shaped glass, the 
very dusk of the closed chamber, making 
her youth and loveliness more jewel-like, 
all enhanced the piquancy of the picture 
she presented. Antony’s resolution flamed 
high in him: should such pluck, such beauty, 
such resource, be captured now, now after 
all they had gone through? Never! He 
swore it. 

As he registered this oath she rose lightly 
from her chair, and still jealously protecting 
her billowy skirts, began to peer about the 
- room. Of а sudden she stopped and stood 
like a pointer dog, one finger raised to com- 
mand his attention. 

“What is in that basket?” she whispered 
excitedly. | 

There was no need to whisper, for not 
only the laundry but all the ground about 
it was absolutely deserted. “But secrecy 
and flight have but one language and must 
conspire in whispers at the Pole itself. The 
basket in question, which lay in the darkest 
corner of the room, was of the description 
commonly in use among laundresses when 
they would return the purified objects of 
their toil. Bending over this, Nette fum- 
bled a moment among its contents, and 
with a triumphant exclamation held up to 
Antony’s bewildered vision a fresh, creased 
garment striped alternately with blue and 
white. 

““Апа here is the apron! And here is the 
cap!” she murmured exultantly. ‘Now I 
defy that horrid Mr. Williamson to find 
me! ‘A marked woman,’ indeed!” 

Instantly the feasibility of the plan 
struck him, and he congratulated her 
warmly. 

“Now all we need is to know where we 
are,” he assured her, “апа enough money 
to get away from it, wherever it is, and we 
are safe! I will step out and look about a 
bit while you change your dress; I feel con- 
fident that we shall find some means—luck 
would not have the heart to desert us now!” 

He tiptoed, needlessly it is true, down to 
the laundry, and in the very act of opening 
the door stumbled upon a plump old gentle- 
man—the very gentleman upon whose 
doubtlessly paternal arm the frost-like bride 
had preceded Antony to the altar. Ere the 
youth had time to catch his breath the portly 
one addressed him querulously. 

“Oh! how d’ye do? So dark in here—- 
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“Not that we mind the loss ој the car at 
all,” continued the old gentleman 


senseless place to send a man! No more 
sweet peas that І сап see—can you? Pack- 
horse, too, I suppose, like the rest of us? 
Fine business for my guests!” 

“There is not a sweet pea left, sir,” said 
Antony respectfully, ‘‘and if there were any 
I should certainly not allow you to under- 
take the transportation of them. You have 
enough on your mind, I should say.” With 
а long-drawn sigh the portly gentleman sank 
upon an inverted washtub and wrung his 
hands miserably. 

“Never in my Ше!” he mourned, 
in all my entire life!” 

Antony uttered a soothing sound, of 
vague but apparently satisfactory import. 

“Not that we mind the loss of the car at 
all,” continued the old gentleman, more 
collectedly now. ‘Only this morning his 
mother told me with tears in her eyes that 
she had offered him the price of it to give it 
up; so far as that goes, she is, as she only 
just now informed me, thanking her Crea- 
tor on her bended knees and begging Him 
never to let us see or hear of that horrible 
machine again. Ammy promised her on 
his honor that if anything happened to this 
one, he would never buy another. It was 
his seventh.” 

- Antony’s heart leaped up, but he spoke 
decorously. 

“Tt seems to me, sir,” he said, “that you 


“never 
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will, in all human probability, never see 
that car again.” 

“Thank God!” said his host fervently. 
“What is а stickpin to Richard?” he de- 
manded explosively. “What, in heaven’s 
name, do I care for a paltry fresh-water 
pearl? It is the disgrace, the publicity, the 
laughingstock—in my house, they tell me, 
these scoundrels are! At my daughter’s 


wedding! Eating my food at this mo- 
ment, perhaps, Mr. Williamson warns 
me.” 


“This Mr. Williamson,” said Antony 
gently, ‘‘seems to be a very keen person.” 

“The keenest, ” replied the old gentleman 
eagerly. “ Не is hunting for the woman now. 
It is unfortunate that he is the only one of 
the ushers who did not know Ammy, you 
see. › 

“І see. It was certainly unfortunate,” 
said Antony suavely. 

“Ammy is due in a few minutes,” said 
the old gentleman, pulling out a wealthy 
gold watch, “апа here I am sitting here! 
I am so overcome, you must excuse me. 
The five: three. I was to send some one.” 

“Сап I not go, sir?” Antony asked fev- 
erishly. “Just get me somebody’s trap— 
anybody’s—and let me go to get him and 
save you any further trouble.” 

“Why, that is very kind, I am sure,” 
said Gertrude’s father, “I will call the 
first one I see.” 

There was а scurrying 
down the narrow stair, and 
as the old gentleman turned 
to go a neat and very pretty 
housemaid rushed toward 
him. 

“Oh, sir, excuse me, sir,” 
she cried, blushing delight- 
fully, “but Miss Gertrude 
said I was to ask you for five 
dollars, sir, to pay for the 
C. O. D. at the station, sir. 
She wants it immediately. 
If some one is going down, 
sir, could he take me?” 

With a practised hand 
the father of the bride reach- 
ed into his pocket, lifted 
from it a thick, green bundle 
and placed a bill in the pink, 
trembling hand held out forit. 

“This gentleman here 
will take you down directly, 
Mary—Delia—er, my dear,” 
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he said kindly. “І don’t recall his name at 
the moment, but we are all very informal 
to-day, and I’m sure he won’t object.— 
Here, boy, call me a carriage—anybody’s!— 
I’ll see you later, my dear boy, and I am 
much obliged.” 

“Don’t mention it, sir,” Antony replied, 
and leaped nimbly into a gorgeous station 
wagon, taking his seat beside the driver. 
The housemaid, displaying, as she mounted 
to the back seat, remarkable hosiery and 
footgear for one in her humble walk of life, 
followed quickly, and forth they drove. 

The blood was tingling in his finger-tips, 
his head reeled with a strange mixture of 
terror and delight—the intoxication of the 
artist in dangerous adventure—but An- 
tony’s voice was level as he inquired of the 
driver beside him: 

“And what’s the next station up the 
road, do you know?” 

“Brookdale, sir, and there you can get 
the other road, if you want it.” 

“T see. And is this the up train?” 

“Yes, sir. І suppose Mr. Amory had to 
go out of his way to make any connection— 
the trains are poor here, sir. Mr. Ashley 
had to have two specials put on for to-day. 
You see, Cliffwood is a small place, 
sir.” 

Cliffwood! Antony could have kicked 
himself for not recognizing in all this pomp 


“This genilemar here will take you down directly, 
Mary—Delia—er, my dear” 
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of iron-gated villas, the scattered collection 
of estates thus poetically christened. 

“That’s a bad business about them mur- 
dering thieves, isn’t it, sir?” pursued the 
driver confidentially. 

Antony’s heart sank like lead. “Миг- 
dering?” һе gasped. “Рі the Frenchman 
die, then?” 

“Oh, him!” returned the driver scorn- 
fully; “по, he didn’t, the foreign pup. How 
could he—that old 
snake hasn’t a fang 
in his head!” 

Antony grasped 
the seat beneath him 
and drew a long, deep 
breath. 

“1—1 am glad to 
hear it,” he said con- 
cisely, and as he 
spoke the incoming - 
train whistled—a 
mellow, pleasing note 
that sang of freedom 
(yea, апа guiltless 
freedom!) to wedding 
guest and housemaid 
alike. 

Forth from the 
train, ere hardly it 
had stopped, leaped 
an eager pair, a man and a maid, not 
too precisely attired, for their garments 
were rumpled and not such as the critical 
in these matters assume when bound 
for a wedding festival. Yet they did not 
seem unhappy, these two, but rather 
lenient and tender in their judgments upon 
all the world, for they smiled sweetly upon 
the empty platform, and sweetly, if a little 
vaguely, upon Antony, who advanced to 
meet them, hat in hand. 

“ Мг. Amory, I presume?” he said airily. 
“I came down to get you, but I find I must 
send a telegram, on account of the trains 
running so poorly here, and so I will not 
detain you a second, as I am sure you 
cannot see Mrs.—Mrs. Richard too soon. 
They will send back for me.” 

“Thanks, old man—are they caught?” 
cried the lately arrived, making for the sta- 
tion wagon, and staring at the diamond 
horseshoe in Antony’s pearl-gray tie. An- 
tony touched it knowingly and smiled. 

“No. They are not caught yet,” he said, 
“but we’re оп the scent!” 


“Good!” exclaimed the other. ‘Now 


Raced up the steps of the, moving car 
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jump ix, dear,” and as the last bit of bag- 
gage left the train and the wagon turned, 
Antony fled through the station and raced 
up the steps of the moving car, hand in hand 
with the pretty housemaid. 

They seated themselves amid curious and 
friendly smiles. 

“I will speak when the wheels are well 
started,” thought Antony, and then, ‘When 
she gets her breath, I will say something”; 
but with each minute 
overwhelming em- 
barrassment wrap- 
ped him more deeply, 
and he sat, with 
averted eyes, in 
silence. Just as they 
slackened расе to 
pause at Brookdale 
and he motioned her 
to rise, she spoke, 
huskily and with an 
evident effort. 

“What will you do 
with the chain and 
the pin?” 

“Put them, with 
all these clothes and 
five dollars, in the 
trunk, row. the three 
pieces across the 
river, meet them with a cart and express 
them to Mr. Ashley from Turnersville,” 
he answered, promptly and with a rapid 
lucidity which astonished himself. 

“They will be surprised,” she remarked 
indifferently, as she descended the steps of 
the train. 

“Tt is probable that they will,” he agreed. 


* * * * * * 


It was some three hours later that а 
vehicle conducted by one horse moved soli- 
tary under a rich and rising moon along the 
fair white road that leads to one of the most 
venerable if not the largest of our colleges. 
Dogged by its own black shadow, whose 
wheels, smaller but no less symmetrical, 
rolled silently beside it, this vehicle would 
inevitably have stirred romantic interest in 
the breast of any imaginative spectator of its 
progress. And this with reason: for one 
of its two occupants was a girl, who slept, 
white-faced beneath the moon, her head, 
on which was perched askew a housemaid’s 
cap, drooped forward on her breast, her 
lips slightly parted. The other, a well- 
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dressed young man, allowed the easy-going 
beast to pick its own way, the while he 
gazed at the sleeping face, compassionately, 
it would seem, for all at once with a pitying 
exclamation he slipped his arm behind her, 
and gently guided her head to his shoulder. 
With a sigh of relief she nestled against him 
and her face relaxed with the comfort of her 
new attitude, while still she slept. Thus 
they drove on for many minutes, nor did 
his eyes once leave that white, appealing 
face. So small she seemed, so helpless— 
could this slender creature have stood by 
him so gallantly, have matched her wits so 
triumphantly against the incredible crises 
of the past day? Day? Antony felt that 
the ordinary partitions of time had hence- 
forth no meaning for him and that the 
philosopher who questioned the validity of 
time itself knew well whereof he had written. 

What a spirit the girl had! How beau- 
tiful she had looked in the wood! Не 
sighed, and at that or some other slight 
sound she opened her eyes and gazed in 
terror at him. Апа as she gazed the terror 
slowly melted and disappeared, a lovely 
childlike confidence grew in its place, 
and she spoke softly. 

“Tt is you!” she said, and, half awake, 
she smiled deliciously, straight into his 
bending eyes. “ You are here?” 

A great wave seemed to break in An- 
tony’s breast. 

“Неге?” he cried, deep-voiced. ‘‘ Where 
could I be but here—with you? Who 
could be here—but те?” 

Fully awakened now, she started from 
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him, a flood of red sweeping her pale face 
as she saw where she had been resting. 

“ Мо—по!” she stammered, “you are— 
we are—I was only dreaming that 

With his eyes he entreated her, for their 
steed, spying the lights of home, had started 
forward and Antony’s hands were busy. 

“АҺ, Nette, dearest Nette,” he begged 
her, and something in his vpice shook her 
so that she trembled beside him, “if waking 
makes you hate me again, then dream! 
For when you dream, I am sure you love 
me.” 

“Т do not! I do not!” she cried, cover- 
ing her face with her hands. 

The eager horse tugged at the bit: Antony 
forced her by his mere will to тее his eyes. 

“Not?” he said, low and clearly. “Not? 
Not after to-day, Nette?” 

She bit her lip, and then, as the old col- 
lege bell rang out nine sharp strokes she 
laid her arms swiftly about his neck and his 
cheek quivered under her warm, soft hair. 

“You are right,” she whispered, “after 
to-day—everything!”’ 

The streets were no longer empty. They 
sat, separate, with whirling hearts, trem- 
bling under the mounting moon. They were 
in the familiar street. 

“After to-day—after to- day!” he mut- 
tered dizzily, when suddenly she laughed 
out beside him, sobbed brokenly, then 
laughed again. 

“To-day is the first of April!” she cried. 

And once again the polished moon threw 
her needless glory over youth and love and 
laughter. 


THE END 
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A SEQUEL TO “ADVENTURES IN CONTENTMENT” 


BY DAVID GRAYSON 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


ON BEING WHERE YOU BELONG 


Sunday Morning, May 20. 
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р BIN Friday I began plantin 
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my my corn. For many days 
SW, previously I went out every 
WA { morning at sun-up, in the 
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clear, sharp air, and thrust 
my hand deep down in the 
soil of the field. I do not 
know that I followed any learned agricul- 
tural rule, but somehow I liked to do it. It 
has seemed reasonable to me, instead of 
watching for a phase of the moon (for I do 
not cultivate the moon), to inquire of the 
earth itself. For many days I had no re- 
sponse: the soil was of an icy, moist cold- 
ness, as of death. “I am not ready yet,” 
it said; “I have not rested my time.” 
Early in the week we had a day or two of 
soft sunshine, of fecund warmth, to which 
the earth lay open, willing, passive. 
On Thursday morning, though a white 
frost silvered the harrow ridges, when I 
thrust my hand into the soil I felt, or 
seemed to feel, a curious response: a 
strange answering of life to life., The 
stone had been rolled from the sepulchre! 
And I knew then that the destined time 
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had arrived for my planting. That after- 
noon I marked out my corn-field, driving 
the mare to my home-made wooden marker, 
carefully observant of the straightness of 
the rows; for a crooked corn-row is a sort 
of immorality. I brought down my seed 
corn from the attic, where it had hung wait- 
ing all winter, each ear suspended separately 
by the white, up-turned husks. They were 
the selected ears of last year’s crop, even of 
size throughout, smooth of kernel, with tips 
well covered—the perfect ones chosen among 
many to perpetuate the highest excellencies 
of the crop. I carried them to the shed next 
my barn, and shelled them out in my hand 
machine: as fine a basket of yellow dent 
seed as a man ever saw. І have listened to 
endless discussions as to the relative merits 
of flint and dent corn. I here cast my vote 
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emphatically for yellow dent: it is the best 
nature can do! 

I found my seed-bag hanging, dusty, over 
a rafter in the shed, and Harriet sewed a 
buckle on the strip that goes around the 
waist. I cleaned and sharpened my hoe. 

“Now,” І said to myself, “ give me a good 
day and I am ready to plant.” 

The sun was just coming up on Friday, 
looking ove the trees into a world of misty 
and odorous freshness. When I climbed 


the fence I dropped down in the grass at the 


far corner of the field. I had looked for- 
ward this year with pleasure to the planting 
of a small field by hand—the adventure of 
it—after a number of years of. horse 
planting (with Horace’s machine) of far 
larger fields. There is an indescribable 


satisfaction in answering, “ Present!” to the 
roll-call of Nature; to plant when the earth 
is ready, to cultivate when the soil begins to 
bake and harden, to harvest when the grain 
is fully ripe. 


It is the chief joy of him who 


lives close to the soil that he comes, in time, 
to beat in consonance with the pulse of the 
earth: its seasons become his seasons; its 
life his life. 

Behold me, then, with a full seed-bag sus- 
pended before me, buckled both over the 
shoulders and around the waist, a shiny hoe 
in my hand (the scepter of my dominion), 
a comfortable, rested feeling in every muscle 
of my body, standing at the end of the first 
long furrow there in my field on Friday 
morning—a whole spring day open before 
me! At that moment I would not have 
changed my place for the place of any king, 
prince, or president. 

At first I was awkward enough, for it has 
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been a long time since I have done much 
hand planting; but I soon fell into the 
rythmic swing of the sower: the sure, even, 
accurate step; the turn of the body and the 
flexing of the wrists as the hoe strikes down- 
ward; the deftly hollowed hole; the swing 
of the hand to the seed-bag; the sure fall 
of the kernels; the return of the hoe; the 
final determining pressure of the soil upon 
the seed. One falls into it and follows it 
as he would follow the rhythm of a march. 
Even the choice of seed becomes auto- 
matic, instinctive. At first there is a con- 
scious counting by the fingers—five seeds: 


One for the blackbird, 
One for the crow, 
One for the cutworm, 

Two to grow. 


But after a time one ceases to count five, 
and feels five, instinctively rejecting a 
monstrous six, or returning to complete an 
inferior four. 

I wonder if you know the feel of the fresh, 
soft soil, as it answers to your steps, giving a 
little, responding a little (as life always 
does)—and is there not something endlessly 
good and pleasant about it? And the move- 
ment of the arms and shoulders, falling 
easily into that action and reaction which 
yields the most service to the least energy! 
Scientists tell us that the awkward young 
eagle has a wider wing-stretch than the old, 
skilled eagle. So the corn planter, at noon, 
will do his work with half the expended 
energy of the early morning: he attains the 
artistry of motion. And quite beyond and 
above this physical accomplishment is the 
ever-present, scarcely \conscious sense of 
reward, repayment, which one experiences 
as he covers each planting of seeds. 

As the sun rose higher the mists stole 
secretly away, first toward the lower brook- 
hollows, finally disappearing entirely; the 
morning coolness passed; the tops of the 
furrows dried out to a lighter brown: and 
still I followed the long planting. At each 
return I refilled my seed-bag, and sometimes 
I drank from the jug of water which I had 
hidden in the grass. Often I stood a 
moment by the fence to look up and around 
me. Through the clear morning air 1 
could hear the roosters crowing vain- 
gloriously from the barnyard, and the robins 
were singing, and occasionally from the 
distant road I heard the rumble of a wagon. 
I noted the slow kitchen smoke from 


Horace’s chimney, the tip of which I could 
just see over the hill from the margin of my 
field—and my own pleasant home among 
its trees—and my barn—all most satisfying 


to, look upon. Then I returned to the 
sweat and heat of the open field, and to the 
steady swing of the sowing. 

Joy of life seems to me to arise from a 
sense of being where one belongs, as I feel 
right here; of being foursquare with the 
life we have chosen. All the discontented 
people I know are trying sedulously to be 
something they are not, to do something 
they cannot do. In the advertisements of 
the county paper I find men angling for 
money by promising to make women beau- 
tiful and men learned or rich—overnight— 
by inspiring good farmers and carpenters to 
be poor doctors and lawyers. It is curious, 
is it not, with what skill we will adapt our 
sandy land to potatoes and grow our beans 
in clay, and with how little wisdom we 
farm the soils of our own natures. We try 
to grow poetry where plumbing would 
thrive grandly !—not knowing that plumbing 
is as important and honorable and necessary 
to this earth as poetry. 

I understand it perfectly; I, too, followed 
long after false gods. I thought I must 
` rush forth to see the world, I must forth- 
with become great, rich, famous; and I hur- 
ried hither and thither, seeking I knew not 
what. Consuming my days with the in- 
finite distractions of travel, I missed, as one 
who attempts two occupations at once, the 
sure satisfaction of either. Beholding the 
exteriors of cities and of men, I was deceived 
with shadows; my life took no hold upon 
that which is deep and true. Color I got, 
and form, and a superficial aptitude in 
judging by symbols. It was like the study 
of a science: a hasty review gives one the 
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general rules, but it requires a far рго- 
founder insight to know the fertile excep- 
tions. 

But as I grow older I remain here on my 
farm, and wait quietly for the world to pass 
this way. My oak and I, we wait, and we 
are satisfied. Here we stand among our 
clods; our feet are rooted deep within the 
soil. The wind blows upon us and delights 
us, the rain falls and refreshes us, the sun 
dries and sweetens us. We are become 
calm, slow, strong; so we measure recti- 
tudes and regard essentials, my oak and I. 

I would be a hard person to dislodge or 
uproot from this spot of earth. I belong 
here; I grow here. I like to think of the 
old fable of the wrestler of Irassa. For I 
ат veritably that Anteus who was the 
wrestler of Irassa and drew his strength 
from the ground. So long as I tread the 
long furrows of my planting, with my feet 
upon the earth, I am invincible and un- 
conquerable. Hercules himself, though he 
comes upon me in the guise of Riches, or 
Fame, or Power, cannot overthrow me— 
save as he takes me away from this soil. ` 
For at each step my strength is renewed. I 
forget weariness, old age has no dread for me. 

Some there may be who think I talk 
dreams; they do not know reality. My 
friend, did it ever occur to you that you are 
unhappy because you have lost connection 
with life? Because your feet are not some- 
where firm planted upon the soil of reality ? 
Contentment, and indeed usefulness, comes 
as the infallible result of great acceptances, 
great humilities—of not trying to make our- 
selves this or that (to conform to some dram- 
atized version of ourselves), but of sur- 
rendering ourselves to the fullness of life 
—of letting life flow through us. To be 
used !—that is the sublimest thing we know. 


The Open Road—By David Grayson 


It is a distinguishing mark of greatness 
that it has a tremendous hold upon real 
things. I have seen men who seemed to 
have behind them, or rather within them, 
whole societies, states, institutions: how 
they come at us, like Atlas bearing the 
world! For they act not with their own 
feebleness, but with a strength as of the 
Whole of Life. They speak, and the words 
are theirs, but the voice is the Voice of 
Mankind. 

I don’t know what to call it: being right 
with God or right with life. It is strangely 
the same thing; and God is not particular 
as to the name we know him by, so long as 
we know Him. Musing upon these secret 
things, Iseem to understand what the theo- 
logians in their darkness have made so 
obscure: I mean the doctrine of the atone- 
ment. Is it not just this at-one-ment with 
life which sweetens and saves us all? 

In all these writings I have glorified the 
life of the soil until Iam ashamed. I have 
loved it because it saved me. The farm for 
me, I decided long ago, is the only place 
where I can flow strongly and surely. But 
to you, my friend, life may present a wholly 
different aspect, variant necessities. Know- 
ing what I have experienced in the city, I 
have sometimes wondered at the happy 
(even serene) faces I have seen in crowded 
streets. There must be, I admit, those who 
can flow and be at one with that life, too. 
And let them handle their money, and 
make shoes, and sew garments, and write 
in ledgers—if that completes and contents 
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them. I have no quarrel with any one of 
them. It is, after all, a big and various 
world, where men can be happy in many 
ways. 

For every man is a magnet, highly and 
singularly sensitized. Some draw to them 
fields and woods and hills, and are drawn in 
return; and some draw swift streets and the 
riches which are known to cities. It is not 
of importance what we draw, but that we 
really draw. And the greatest tragedy in 
life, as I see it, is that thousands of men and 
women never have the opportunity to draw 
with freedom; but they exist in weariness 
and labor, and are drawn upon like 
inanimate objects by those who live in 
unhappy idleness. They do not farm: 
they are farmed. But that is a question 
foreign to present considerations. We may 
be assured, if we draw freely, like the 
magnet of steel which gathers its iron 
filings about it in beautiful and symmetrical 
forms, that the things which we attract 


will also become symmetrical апа har- 
monious with our lives. 

Thus flowing with life, self-surrendering 
to life, a man becomes indispensable to life; 
he is absolutely necessary to the conduct of 
this universe. And it is the feeling of being 
necessary, of being desired, flowing into a 
man that produces the satisfaction of con- 
tentment. So often and often I think to myself: 

These fields have need of me; my horse 
whinnies when he hears my step; my dog 
barks a welcome. These, my neighbors, 
are glad of me. The corn comes up fresh 
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and green to my planting; my buckwheat 
bears richly. I am indispensable in this 
place. What is more satisfactory to the 
human heart than to be needed and to 
know we are needed? One line in the Book 
of Chronicles, when I read it, flies up at me 
out of the printed page as though it were 
alive, conveying newly the age-old agony of 
a misplaced man. After relating the short 


and evil history of Jehoram, King of 
Judah, the account ends—with the appal- 
ling terseness which often crowns the dra- 
matic climaxes of that matchless writing: 
“And (he) departed without being de- 
sired. ” 
Without being desired! I have wondered 
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if any man was ever cursed with a more ter- 
rible epitaph! 

And so I planted my corn; and in the 
evening I felt the dumb weariness of physi- 
cal toil. Many times in older days I have - 
known the wakeful nerve-weariness of cities. 
This was not it. It was the weariness 
which, after supper, seizes upon one’s limbs 
with half-aching numbness. I sat down 
on my porch with a nameless content. I 
looked off across the countryside. I saw 
the evening shadows fall, and the moon 
come up. And I wanted nothing I had not. 
And finally sleep swept in resistless waves 
upon me and I stumbled up to bed—and 
sank into dreamless slumber. 


LEETLA JOE 
BY Т. A. DALY 


LEETLA Joe he always say: 
“Wen I am beeg man som’ day, 
Eef so be I gona grow 
Strong an’ fat so like my Pop, 

I weell go for be a cop, 
Mebbe so.” 
Soocha talk for four-year-old! 
Dough he brag so beeg an’ bold 
Een wan handa you could hold 
Leetla Joe. 


Leetla Joe he lay hees cheek 
On my breast w’en he ees seeck, 
Squeeze my arm an’ tal me: “O! 
Pretta soon I gona gat 
Granda muscle lika dat. 
W’en I grow 
Like my Pop how proud I be! 
Justa wait an’ you weell see.” 
Ah! so sweet to hug to me 
Leetla Joe! ў 


But, because I’m ’fraid dat he 

Wan day would be ’shame’ of me,— 
Shame’ for call me “Pop” an’ know, 

Wen he’s fina ’Merican, 

I’m so poor old Dagoman— 


W’en I go 


Where hees grave ees on da heell, 
Dere ees joy for me to feel 
Dat my heart can keep heem steell 


Leetla Joe. 


THE PILGRIM’S SCRIP 


LETTERS, COMMENTS AND CONFESSIONS FROM READERS OF THE 
MAGAZINE 


In Justice to Peter B. Zeigler 


(A Statement by the Editor of THE AMERI- 
CAN MAGAZINE) 


As an illustration of the difficulties sometimes 
encountered in the South as a result of color-line 
distinctions, we reprinted in the article on “The 
Tragedy of the Mulatto” an item from The At- 
lanta Georgian of March 6th, 1907. This item re- 
lated how Peter Zeigler, of Albany, Ga., had been 
escorted out of town by citizens who believed that 
he was a negro attempting to pass for a white man. 

Since the article was published, we have been 
informed by friends and relatives of Mr. Zeigler 
of the events which followed those related above. 
Mr. Zeigler, in reality, belongs to a highly re- 
spected family of white people in South Carolina. 
After suffering this indignity, he immediately 
communicated with his friends and relatives, a 
delegation of whom came from Charleston, 
Orangeburg and Summerville, and proved to the 
satisfaction of everyone that Mr. Zeigler is, in 
reality, a white man connected with several 
excellent old families of South Carolina. We 
_ copy a part of an article іп the Albany Herald: 

“The Herald yesterday contained the account 
of the return to Albany of Peter B. Zeigler, the 
young man who was forced to leave Albany 
between suns on the night of March 4th. The 
young man upon his return was accompanied by a 
party composed of relatives and influential friends 
from his native State of South Carolina. Those 
who made up the party were Richard S. Whaley, 
of Charleston; Thos. N. Raynor, of Orangeburg; 
George У. Zeigler, of Orangeburg; John A. Zeigler, 
Н. R. Mills, and R. J. Taylor, of Summerville. 
(Mr. Whaley is speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of his State. Mr. Raynor is a State 
senator.) That Zeigler and his family 
are received and recognized as white people in 
Summerville and in Orange County, South Caro- 
lina, there is no doubt, and all who have examined 
the evidence which his friends and lawyers have 
presented in their effort to vindicate him of the 
charge against him agree that it would be a gross 
injustice to pursue the matter further.” 

The Charleston News and Courier reported 
the incidents in this affair in a thorough manner, 


and the report included an account of the family 
of Mr. Zeigler. It shows him to belong to good 
old American stock, going back to the time of 
the Revolution, and that members of the family 
have held responsible positions in their State 
and community. In fact, it is in itself an interest- 
ing story of a typical and thoroughly American 
family of the South. The report in the News 
and Courier concludes by saying: 

“This record stands against the vagueness of 
the report or rumor, and the Zeiglers and the 
Taylors will continue to hold in Church and State 
the position they have always occupied in their 
respective communities; that of high character, 
general worth, unbroken record for honesty, 
sobriety and correct living and reputations be- 
yond reproach.” 

We regret having used this incident without 
having the final facts, and we are glad to make 
amends to Mr. Zeigler by completing the story in 
this way. 


On Being Bored in College 


Your subscriber who gives in the April AMERI- 
CAN MAGAZINE his reflections on the educational 
question touches a point which comes home to 
many of us old college students. 

When I went to the University I was full of 
the questionings which all healthy young people 
of eighteen ought to have. І was positively boiling 
with a desire to discuss things—chiefly abstract 
questions of right and wrong. 

So the thing that I wanted to study most 
of all was Philosophy, for I had an idea that in 
this revered subject was to be found the clue to 
one’s unanswered yearnings and questionings. 

What a rude awakening I suffered! We fresh- 
men found that the only thing under the heading 
of Philosophy for us to take was a course called 
“Elementary Psychology,” the mere mention 
of which called forth a chorus of reminiscent 
groans from initiated sophomores. 
perplexed, but still hopeful, I took this course. 

It would be a weary task to detail the different 
stages of our disillusionment. The text-book 
was an affront, a ponderous, weary volume. 
The chapters were marked off into paragraphs 
with headings such as Perception, Apperception. 
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Oh, the overpowering disgust which the mere 
mention of those pages brings back to me! the 
blind, brain-wracking attempts to “study” 
this compilation of clumsy abstractions! the dreary 
“recitation periods” which we sat through, 
under the feeble guidance of a very bashful and 


uninspiring young instructor! What a farce it all — 


was! 

It never touched our lives at a single point. 

Text-book, teacher, recitations, so-called “ іѕ- 
cussions,” were all painfully formal and embar- 
rassed, muffled up and smothered in a repellent 
wrapping of abstract names and far-fetched 
terms of classification. Disappointed but per- 
sistent, І struggled through this course, and 
even attempted two more advanced ones. The 
disillusionment was the same, with the difference 
that the teachers of the latter classes were mature 
men of the world. They seemed quite as ill at 
ease and as far removed in all genuine feelings 
and sympathies from creatures of our young 
flesh and blood as the diffident tutor had been. 

In a few schools, I dare say, conditions are 
different from these I have described (surely 
Professor James’s classes were never bored!), 
but from what I have heard from students of 
other colleges the general feeling towards Philoso- 
phy is about the same. Something must be wrong 
when the method of teaching a subject which ought 
to be the most interesting of all subjects makes it 
intolerably repellent to young people. 


“Dear Brother David” 


We have intercepted the following letter to 
David Grayson as it came through the office. 
For months we have had a friendly discussion 
with Grayson over the question of printing 
some of the letters to him. There have been 
hundreds of them. And each one seems to come 
from the heart of the writer. They pass from 
hand to hand around the office and give us all 
pleasure and inspiration. We are sure our 
readers would enjoy them; they are so genuine, 
so sympathctic, so full of human sense. Some day 
our revolt will go farther and we may make up 
from these letters one of the most interesting articles 
we have ever published. Now our rebellion 
against our friend’s modest wishes only gocs so 
far as to take off a copy of this particular letter 
before sending the original on to him. Grayson 
will be surprised when he sees it in these pages, 
but we trust his kindly soul will not be seriously 
shocked. Here is the letter: 


“DEAR BROTHER DAVID: 
“I read some of your ‘Adventures in Content- 


ment’ with a great deal of pleasure, but when I 
read your article on The Universal Brotherhood, 
I felt constrained. to write to you because, as my 
wife says, I feel that you belong to me. Shake! 
You won’t notice that I put any particular pressure 
on the fourth joint of the left hand, or entwine 
my little finger through yours, but I am convinced 
that you will feel the grip all right and know that 
it is all there. I am a Mason and a Templar, 
but I do not find the true grip in the hands of many 
of my Fraters. It may be there and I not able 
to discern it, but I think—I only think—that I 
can feel the slightest indications and I am just 
as apt to meet the true grip outside of the Lodge 
as in it. 

“ You say that this is as queer a world as you 
were ever in. Do you have any recollection of 
ever having been in any other? I don’t; yet I 
am firmly convinced that I have been in this old 
world many, many times and possibly in other 
worlds that I wot not of. I also think that I will 
come back here many -times until I shall have 
learned the lessons that this world has to teach me. 
When I think how much there is to know and how 
little I have learned, it seems that I will never ac- 
complish my ‘manifest destiny’; but there is no 
end to time and I believe that what man has 
done man can do. 

“I feel like the pious old soul who says, ‘I know 
that my Redeemer liveth.’ I also know that my 
Redeemer liveth and that I am he, nor can I die 
(that is, become annihilated), but must work 
out my own salvation through suffering, for it 
seems to me that we only profit by the experiences 
that cause us the most suffering. 

“But to return to our beloved order: It seems 
to me that Leigh Hunt must have been a charter 
member, for no man who had not the ‘Dear 
Love of Comrades,’ as Walt Whitman expresses it, 
could have written Abou Ben Adhem. As I lay 
on my back, confined to my bed with rheumatism, 
a dear female member of our order came over to 
stay with me while the dear little wife went down- 
town to buy flannels (drat them!)—for І must 
swathe this body of mine in woolens for the rest of 


‘this experience—and she went over the Open Road 


and commented thereon. I know you would like 
Lucy, for she is one of the pure souls that women 
who have gone astray come to, to confess and seek 
advice. At such a time would one woman go to 
another unless she were conscious of that Sister- 
hood? A few friends such as she make life 
worth living. In almost every town of any size 
in the civilized world one can find Masons, but 
in every town in the world we can find members 
of our grander and bigger order if we have the 
desire to find them. If you feel like writing to 
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me, I will enjoy your message; if not, I am still, 
“ Fraternally yours, F. O. P.” 


Approval of the Bible Articie 
(From a Congregational Minister in Wisconsin) 


I have been an interested reader of your maga- 
zine from the first, and I am enjoying it more and 
more. I do not suppose that there can be any 
question about its being the best one in the coun- 
try for the price, and better than most of those 
costing more. 

I have just read the contribution in the April 
number, “The Bible; Have We Lost It?” You 
have done the Church a great service in publishing 
that. I shall tell my people Sunday morning, 
from the pulpit, that they all should read that 
article. 


Disapproval of the Bible Article 
(From a Baptist Minister in South Dakota) 


I have read with great interest and great dis- 
agreement the article in the April number of your 
magazine by Bishop Wilf&ms on “The Bible; 
Have We Lost It?” Now, in order to be fair at 
least and not lay yourself open unnecessarily to 
the charge of disseminating what many of us 
consider most damaging error, call on some of 
the men on the other side to write an article on 
“The Old Bible Still Stands.” One of the most 
evident “finds” of those who call themselves 
“scholars” is their colossal conceit. The 
Bishop says “the most intelligent Christians” 
take the position he does; he talks about the 
things they have “shown” and their “established 
results” and the “profounder and more reverent 
scholarship” which sees as he does. A one-eyed, 
fair-minded, unconceited man in looking over 
the Christian world of scholars would see at a 
glance that not one of those conceits is true. I 
could name as fast as І can write men of the 
greatest scholarship and reverence who consider 
the most of what the “learned” Bishop has 
written the merest twaddle. His description 
of the belief in verbal inspiration is but a carica- 
ture. That the modern studies of the Bible have 
brought great help in a historical appreciation 
of much of the Bible, especially the prophets, 
no one will deny, but that all his conclusions are 
sound a vast number of as wise and intelligent 
men as himself will deny. 


An Invitation to Choose a Job for 
Roosevelt 


“The Powers of a Strenuous President,” by 
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“ K,” in the April AMERICAN MAGAZINE is mighty 
interesting. 

But what worries us out our way (Ohio) is 
Roosevelt’s future. I wonder whether you know 
how much we talk about it. In less than a year 
this human dynamo will be out of a job at the age 
of fifty. Who will get him then—we, the people, 
or some private enterprise ? 

Why don’t you let your readers write to the 
“Pilgrim’s Scrip” and help plan Roosevelt’s 
future for him? Some reader might make a 
brilliant suggestion. The letters would be in- 
teresting anyway. Is there any more interesting 
man than Roosevelt ? 

My idea is that Roosevelt ought to sit in the 
House of Representatives. If he were there he 
would have great influence. If the other Congress- 
men refused to follow his leadership when he was 
right, we, the people, could get at those Congress- 
men and punish them. At least we could do more 
to compel them to respect him than we could to 
compel Senators to respect him. I should hate 
to see him in the Senate. The Senate is too far 
removed from the people. Senators could more 
safely ignore him than Representatives. 

In making this suggestion I am keeping in 
mind “K’s” idea that Roosevelt must not for- 
sake “the inspiration of his commonness.” 
Of course if he should do that the people would 
no longer follow him, no longer need him. He 
could then, as some suggest, become a college presi- 
dent or enter some calling outside of public life. 


Held by the Glare of the City 


The “Three Thousand Miles from Broad- 
way and Glad of It” man from Arizona has a 
thousand neighbors who can point a way to 
comfort and plenty. If a man with small capi- 
tal (say $2,000) would believe what Һе can 
accomplish in five years in this valley, he would 
straightway “ be his own boss.”” Five acres prop- 
erly cultivated will produce “ between the rows ” 
enough to support six people, and the fourth 
year the trees begin to bear, producing, accord- 
ing to government reports, from $300 per acre up 
to a higher figure. There is room for boys and 
girls to develop perfect physical bodies, the 
climate being especially helpful to those affected 
with catarrhal, throat, or lung troubles. Berries, 
fruit, and vegetables for the whole year are raised 
easily, and meat is not as expensive as in the 
eastern cities. There are thousands who could 
dispose of their city property, and come hither, 
finding health, wealth and happiness, but they 
will continue to labor without hope of better 
things, held by the glare of the city. 

G. P. S., Green River, Utah. 


IN THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE 


“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter) and 


when they 


came to the door they heard a great talk in the house.” —Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 


GOOD many persons who believe 
that there are too many men and 


women unwillingly unemployed at 
this moment and that they should be per- 
mitted to protest against existing conditions 
have asked us to write a de- 
The Right nunciation of the police for 
breaking up the “demon- 
strations” by breaking the 
heads of the demonstrators 
Assemblage —said the Philosopher. On 
the other hand we have had 
arguments in behalf of the police for their 
“decisive” action in various parts of the 
country. A very eminent officer of the law 
assures me that a big crowd is like a “bunch 
of milling cattle.” The police are expected 
to play cowboy and “herd ’em.” . This іп 
defense of the police of New York, who 
spurred their horses into crowds of peaceable 
men and women in one of the great streets of 
this city a few weeks ago. 
The matter is important enough to cry 


of Free 


for attention, for we are likely to see more . 


rather than less discontent with conditions 
during the next year. The socialists will try 
to take advantage of it by organizing ‘‘dem- 
onstrations,”” and blunder-headed public 
officials will attempt to gain the good will of 
conservative people by gratifying a natural 
taste for hammering the skulls of their fellow 
men. 

Those of us who believe in using a mod- 
erate degree of sweet reasonableness about 
life and its affairs are going to have a hard 
time between the people who believe the 
social state can be completely remodeled by 
marching poor Russian Jews through the 
streets and squabbling with the police, and 
those stern conservatives who think the 
way to put down such childishness per- 
manently is to slam men over the heads 
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with clubs or shoot at them with Krag 
Jorgensens. 

The eminent legal gentleman that I have 
mentioned must be told again and маа 
that his analogy of the “milling cattle” 
imperfect. American men, no matter fete 
they come from, and even if they are merely 
poor little tailors out of a job, are not un- 
reasoning beasts and are not, for the safety 
of the better-fed and better-housed and the 
long life of our republic, to be dealt with as 
such. On the other hand we will have to 
tell some of the socialist leaders that they 
misunderstand the right of free assemblage 
guaranteed by the various state constitu- 
tions. It certainly never was intended that 
this privilege should be translated into a 
right of crowds to gather in any public place 
at any time—in the middle of a busy street 
at noonday, let us say, or in the chambers of 
the Supreme Court at Washington or the 
hall of the House of Representatives. It is 
a right that common sense, which antedated 
the constitution and still strives to shed some 
light on that document, plainly interprets in 
its relation to the safety and convenience of 
the public. 

Socialists are so logical that it seems a 
pity they should lack a proper apprecia- 

tion of the highest form of 
The Trouble syllogism—the reductio ad 
absurdum. The great fault 


with the with their agitation is its 
inhuman seriousness. They 
Socialists make the mistake of sup- 


posing that logic is life and 
that they are dealing with a logical race. 
They wonder that people should become 
bewildered over their very simple proposi- 
tions. They find universal acceptance of 
the premise that poverty is the greatest 
curse of the human race, and then are en- 
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raged because they are not followed to their 
logical conclusions. They are like the 
prohibitionists. Millions of people believe 
that drink is a ghastly evil, but the prohibi- 
tionist party is microscopic. The socialist, 
intent on his logic, does not see that he is 
now confronted not by an economic but by 
a human problem. 

The social side of mankind is but little de- 
veloped even after all these centuries. The 
selfish Old Nick of individualism still per- 
sists in most of us. We want to go our own 
way even if it is a bad way and take our 
chance even when it is a poor chance and 
win or lose we must lose. Drink is an evil, 
but men drink. Poverty is a curse not less 
on those who suffer it directly than on those 
who are defiled and poisoned by its neigh- 
borhood, but in our utterly illogical way we 
go on causing poverty, encouraging it and 
perishing from it. It is perfectly logical to 
say that all men should work together, each 
depending equally on the labor of the 
others and sharing equally in its products. 
The time may come, indeed it may not be 
far off, when some of the features of this 
logical dream will be realized. But it will be 
а very long time before the “human family ” 
really becomes a family. Viewed from afar 
the human race looks like a solid con- 
tinent, but to the nearer eye it is composed 
of millions gf small islands with their own 

constitutions, languages, 
The Human laws, customs, and habits; 
governing themselves ac- 


Family cording to their own special 
necessities, friendly toward 
Seen at their neighbors while friend- 


liness seems profitable or 

Close Range not inconvenient, but ready 
to make war the instant they 

feel their presumptuous little egotism in- 
vaded by the egotism of their neighbors. 
They are as vain of themselves and as 
haughty in their pretensions and as satisfied 
with their achievements as the little duchies 
and principalities that dotted the plains of 
Italy in the Middle Ages. Two men may 
walk arm in arm through life and their 
thoughts remain as far apart as the stars. 
They do not understand each other’s lan- 
guage, though both may be talking English 
or German or French. What I say to my 
nearest friend he translates into a language 
of his own, and the production has all the 
defects of a translation. In short, the in- 
dividual persists in isolated arrogance, and 
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will, I imagine, even when the Brotherhood 
of Mankind is a dream realized. 

The socialist believes that it is his political 
duty to unite the islands in a social and 
industrial whole. But even if we grant that 

the task is humanly роѕ- 
The Greatest sible, it is no job of a day 


or a year. It is the slow, 
Task patient work of centuries, 
against the winds and tides 
in the оѓ human emotions that 
have made mankind what 
World й is to-day. It is an en- 


gineering feat that tran- 
scends all the engineering feats of the world’s 
history put end on end, from the building 
and floating of the Ark to the digging of the 
Panama Canal. The engineers will strike 
“unexpected difficulties ”—shale and quick- 
sands and mountains to overcome. Sudden 
disturbances of human nature will wreck 
the work of years. Volcanic bursts of hu- 
man passion will upset all plans. For the 
moment the world seems drifting toward 
the “socialistic ideal, ” in the sense that it has 
accepted as practicable some of the projects of 
the socialists, like municipal ownership, and 
is lending an attentive ear to others, like old- 
age pensions, the minimum wage, and so on. 
But the day may not be far off when it will 
refuse to go further in the surrender of its 
charter of individualism. At one time the 
world seemed drifting toward universal 
democracy. А few years later it was drift- 
ing in exactly the opposite direction. Na- 
poleon predicted that in a hundred years 
Europe would be republican or Cossack. 
In a hundred years it was neither. Who 
can venture to predict what will happen to a 
scheme of social regeneration that has to 
take into account the multiform ambitions, 
prides, vanities, selfishnesses, and lusts of 
the human race? The socialists require the 
gifts of patience and good humor more than 
anything else, but there is more petulance 
and anti-social expression in their publica- 
tions than in anything 
A Socialist printed that comes to my 
desk. 


Versus a. No one shows a saner 
sense of his “rights” as an 
Policeman individual than the socialist 


who is molested by the 
police. When told to ‘move оп” by this 
lordly body he ought to do like the rest 
of us, “move on.” If he can run a little, 
let him run. The maxim “It’s no good 
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arguing with a policeman” contains the 
wisdom of centuries of experience. Instead 
of leaping toward home, he produces a copy 
of the Constitution of the United States, and 
proceeds to read it. The policeman, re- 
garding this intrusion of a more or less 
apocryphal document into the dispute as 
trifling, feels that the socialist is making fun 
of him by introducing comic matter into a 
grave transaction, immediately ceases to 
think of the socialist as a member of a large 
crowd and looks on him as an individ- 
ual enemy. The consequence is that the 
socialist goes home with a dent іп his 
hat. I can’t see the use of it all. It is 
bad for the socialist, bad for the police- 
man, bad for the onlookers, and bad for 
the community. 


against the methods of the socialists 

—said the Observer —isn’t there 
something to be said against the methods of 
the police? In other countries crowds are 
allowed to assemble peaceably even if 
their talk is incendiary. You have heard 
the anarchist agitators at Hyde Park 
Corners howling against orderly govern- 
ment. Nobody thought of molesting them. 


HAT’S the usual argument—said 
the Philosopher—but you must re- 
member that the practice of the 

British government in its treatment of 
public gatherings varies. In London they 
deal with people long dis- 

Free Speech ciplined against disorder 
and heartily cowed by their 
long resignation to the 
theory of class distinctions. 

Countries But over in Ireland there 

is no talk about “letting 
crowds blow off steam.” The right peace- 
ably to assemble and freely speak has no 
permanency in Ireland. No sooner does 
an agitation rise to heights that seem dan- 
gerous to those in power, than the crown 
exercises its authority, violently breaks up 
meetings, and puts the agitators in jail. 

As for the continent, I once saw the 
French method of breaking up acrowd. It 
was not a political gathering, either, but a 
holiday mob, got together in the boulevard 
to celebrate mi-careme by throwing con- 
fetti into the ‘‘bocks” and absinthes of the 
people in front of the cafés, hurling strips of 
paper over the trees, laughing, singing, and 


Nive that you have said that much 


in other 


having a good time according to the French 
idea. Eventually the crowd became so 
thick that the floats of the “market carni- 
val” could not get through. The municipal 
guard was summoned. Down the boule- 
vard came a fine body of horsemen, sweep- 
ing the street from curb to curb and urging 
their horses to a fast trot. As they ap- 
proached the crowd I supposed they would 
slow down, but they didn’t. They went 
bang into that good-natured mob. You 
never saw such confusion or heard such a 
volume of shrieks and curses. In a few 
seconds the crowd gave way, leaving the 
street strewn with false hair, hairpins, 
buttons of the Legion of Honor, and other 
common wear of Paris. I expected to see 
something in the papers about it, but nothing 
appeared. It was the Parisian way of deal- 
ing with a street crowd. 

I don’t want to defend the police. But 
they are police and they are nothing more. 
In our country they are rather especially 
burly, but you must remember that in deal- 
ing with an American mob they are not 
dealing with Londoners or—Chinamen, 
but with the pick of the most independent 
and aggressive people of the world. In any 
case don’t blame them, for they are as con- 
ditions have made them. 


ELL, then—said the Observer— 
W let us blame the culpable. Let 
us blame the authorities, stupid 

or corrupt, who refuse to permit people 
to gather in public places at times like 
these, and let us blame the 

The newspapers and preachers 

and judges and lawyers, and 


Anarchist all others who have some- 
thing influential to say in 

in the these matters, for passing 
over as unimportant official 

Crowd misconduct that may have 


very sad results for the 
whole country. There is little doubt among 
people who have thought about the subject 
at all that the worst way to end an agitation 
is to attempt to suppress it by force. And 
leaving the suppression of it to the whim of 
policemen is of all follies the blindest. There 
never would have been a “Haymarket mas- 
sacre” if a violent and arrogant inspector 
of police hadn’t tried to establish himself in 
the good will of conservative people by 
breaking up a meeting that was about to 
break up by itself. A  bomb-throwing 


In the Interpreter’s House 


lunatic was in the crowd and the ghastly 
mischief was done. 


Вот the anarchist was at this “реасе- 
able” meeting—said the Philosopher. 


And where is he not to be expected ? 

He throws a bomb into a railway 
restaurant in Paris and kills a lot of com- 
monplace, innocent people. He lurks near 
a railway station to assassinate the king of 
England. Не appears as an educated and 
cultivated man in Madrid and bombards 
the foolish young king of Spain. He walks 
up to President McKinley апа pistols 
that blameless man to death. No one can 
tell where or when he will strike or who 
will be his victim. It may be уоц ‘ог me, 
taking our frugal luncheon in a restaurant 
whose luxuries he resents; it may be the 
policeman on the corner who has prodded 
him with aclub. Does anyone with brains 
in his head think there is a panacea for 
this disease of anarchism or that these 
mysterious assassins can be got rid of by 
a general proscription of all persons of radi- 
cal tendencies ? 

Here we have a terrifying symptom of 
a disease of civilization. Nothing seems 
to me more awful than the thought of 
these men sedulously plotting for the 
chance to destroy themselves for the 

privilege of destroying 


О course he was—said the Observer. 


Disease another human being. 
Every anarchist is a delib- 
and erate suicide as well as a 


deliberate murderer. There 
Prophylaxis issomething sickening to the 
heart in the thought of their 
useless sacrifice. We are appalled by the 
enormity of their egotism. We are baffled 
by the psychology of these assassin-martyrs 
—the simplicity of their minds, the cunning 
of their methods, the loftiness of their ideals, 
the blackness of their practices. 
an alien race to all the world. Yet when 
we come to deal with the disease of which 
they are a symptom we resign the task to a 
fat-witted policeman whose advice we would 
hesitate to take about the place to find a 
car for Thirty-fourth Street ferry. It is our 
business after handling, the anarchists one 
at a time to find out what makes anar- 
chists, and cure that if we can, at any rate 
to stop the simple forms of contagion by 
anarchy. 


They are’ 
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The medical profession long ago began 
to understand that prophylaxis was the most 
important function of their profession. They 
are gradually coming to regard disease as 
incurable by drugs. Nature either does or . 
doesn’t heal the sick. Тһе doctor applies 
palliatives; he eases pain; he refreshes the 
constitution of the patient so that it can 
withstand the poison that has infected him. 
But the greatest aim of modern science is to 
find out where the disease comes from and 
check it at the source. Epidemics of ty- 
phoid fever are prevented by purifying the 
water supply; yellow fever, which once raged 
in Philadelphia and New York and in more 
recent years almost destroyed Memphis, 


‚ is now restricted to parts of the country that 


persist in maintaining pools of stagnant 
water in their vicinity. There is no cholera 
in civilized countries to-day, because cholera 
means infected water. The old system of 
dealing with a cholera epidemic was to treat it 
withaclub. Shotgun quarantines were estab- 
lished; the intelligent city of New York which 
is now manhandling social unrest through 
the police force, undertook not many years 
ago to protect itself against Asiatic cholera 
by this bludgeoning method. Hundreds of 
innocent women and children were made to 
suffer agony for days because they came over 
in the same ship with a victim of cholera. 
The same newspapers that are telling us now 
to leave the business of handling the dis- 
contented poor to the mounted police, com- 
manded the authorities not to let the Nor- 
mannia into port. Yet New York would 
have been in less danger if the sick men 
had been paraded up Broadway than she 
was when she herded at her doors hundreds 
of people and exposed them to the hourly 
increasing danger of drinking polluted 
water. We know more now than we did 
then—about some things. We know more 
about cholera, but not much more about 
anarchism. Isn’t it time we began to think 
about this, and the subjects associated with 
it, as sentient human beings? The sporadic 
cases of anarchism we can’t cure. The regi- 
cide has always existed and always will 
exist, even after king-craft has ceased to 
be a working trade. It is like any other 
form of homicidal mania. But we can in- 
vestigate and perhaps find out something 
about the causes that produce anarchism of 
the kind represented by the Jewish boy 
whose bomb prematurely exploded in Union 
Square and unnecessarily disfigured a body 
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already sufficiently mutilated, it would seem, 
by poverty and marasmus. He was nineteen 
years old—a little older, my friend, than 

your son when you were 


A Boy wondering whether that 
prodigy was mature enough 

Who to be entrusted to the tender 
mercies of Harvard College. 

Threw The socialists promptly dis- 
owned him and, of course, 

a Bomb professed less sympathy for 


him than many a quiet 
person would acknowledge who thought 
how doleful his life must have been and 
how mad the passion against injustice 
that made him fling his own soul into a 
balance eternally against him and his 
kind. Still I wondered how this sickly lad 
came to be so enraged against the social 
order that he would die to kill a policeman. 
The answer was simple, direct, and quite 
human. He had been beaten by a police- 
man. That’s all. This is his statement in 
short: “I made a bomb by sawing off a 
piece of the hollow foot of a brass bedstead. 
I filled it with nitroglycerin and sprinkled 
gunpowder on top of the nitroglycerin 
and put in a fuse. Then I went to the 
square and there I saw the policeman who 
had beaten me. I wanted to kill him. L 
tried to light the fuse with a cigarette, but 
the spark fell into a hole in the bomb.” 
There is the story of the blind rage of a 
sickly, crippled creature, suffering under a 
sense of profound personal injustice. The 
malevolence of his intended revenge is so 
completely characteristic of the world-old 
cruelty of weakness trod under foot by 
strength. Although an anarchist, his hatred 
was directed not against society, but against 
the policeman who had struck him with a 
nightstick. And the policeman went home 
and ate his corned beef and cabbage in con- 
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tent and never thought of the one among 
many dirty little Russian Jews he had ham- 
mered that day. He had been told to go in 
and break up a crowd in his own way. He 
had only one way. And every stroke of his 
club may have meant one more bewildered, 
hopeless enemy of society. 


HAT good does it do to make 
people, suffering from what they 
believe to be injustices, suffer 

under the additional injustice of being un- 
able to make their injustices known to the 
world? If they can’t meet 

Safety above ground they will plot 
under ground. There is 
in safety in freedom. The 
radical suppressed becomes 


Freedom тоге radical; the radical 
enlarged becomes conser- 
vative. If John Burns had been locked 


up he might have become an anarchist; 
he was allowed to talk and he goes to Buck- 
ingham Palace in a tail-coat with gold braid 
on it. In any case we have all the ex- 
perience in the werld to teach us that 
repression doesn’t repress and . coercion 
doesn’t coerce. We ought to have too much 
sense, not to speak of too much kindness 
toward our race, to turn as big a job as this 
over to the police. When fifty thousand 
peopfe march out in one city to protest 
against the conditions that beset them (and 
it makes no difference whether they come 
by their own initiative or are led by agitators) 
it is time we began to think of rational 
measures. Maybe this is not the kind of 
thing that can be settled by smashing in 
skulls. Maybe this is a task for the sani- 
tary officer and the plumber. Perhaps it is 
time we took off the shotgun quarantine 
and began to investigate the sewerage 
system. 


THE ALPHABET 
BY LOUISE AYRES GARNETT 


Ахр there thou art before me, wondrous host, 
An army small in numbers, yet the most 
Invincible the world has ever known! 

Thy combinations various enthrone 

The gods of poesy and song; through thee 
The noblest minds gain immortality. 

Thou art the friend of humble and of great; 
Thou’st forged the links to unify the state; 
Thou art the honored aid of church and law; 
Through thee the Past its glorious future saw; 
On thee the Present pinnacles its might; 
Without thee day would journey back to night; 
The medium, thou, ’twixt lovers and ’twixt friends; 
The path that leads to uncomputed ends. 

Small wonder then, before thy marching band 
Of fearless men and few, I feel my hand 
Impelled to wave, my voice to shout in praise, 
My knee to seek the earth, my heart to blaze, 
As on thou marchest—how thy footsteps ring!— 
Led proudly by the Mind, thy warrior king. 


аач by А. Роррілі 
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on the roads may confi- The Horse 
dently expect to meet there, 
as in Noah’s Ark, all the beasts of creation. The horse, for instance. Buffon called 
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I call the horse a jool 


A horse will see his team-mate fall and die 
at his side without being disturbed, but if 
he passes a wagon from which the four hoofs 
of a deceased companion protrude, he begins 
immediately, to tremble, shiver, and rear. 
The great naturalists declare that one can- 
not see in this excitement the manifestation 
of an altruistic sensibility nor the selfish fear 
of death. It is only an olfactory protest. 
The horse is afraid of odors. Не is afraid 
of colors, light, shade; of his shadow and 
the shadow of the person who leads him. 
He is afraid of a piece of paper, of a fallen 
sack of oats, of a piece of glass that shines, of 
a гау of moonlight in a puddle of water, of 
the shadow of a leaf that moves. The 
horse has all the phobies. He even has 
“autophobia,” and to a degree of morbidity 
that, perhaps, only Monsieur Emile Loubet 
has attained—Loubet, who with such 
exquisite judgment апа such prophetic 
earnestness fulminated against automobiles, 
just as М. Thiers hurled maledictions 
against the introduction of railroads. Ah! 
these great men! 

It does not take a narrow escape to alarm 
him—I speak of the horse, not Loubet. Let 
him see the machine coming, let him hear it, 
let it pass him slowly at the other side of the 
road—the effect is likely to be the same. He 
shies, rears, breaks his harness, and throws 
the people, the carriage, and himself into the 
ditch. 

The horse, like the hare, has the physio- 
logical inferiority of seeing nothing ahead of 
him. Like a politician, he only sees to the 
right and the left. The safest plan is to let 
him see nothing at all. Bandage his eyes, 
and with an even step and a sleepy gait he 
will keep on going forever. 

One never meets, while motoring, any 
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animal—and I include men and 
bicyclists—which is more danger- 
ous, or of which one has to be 
more distrustful. Whenever I see 
one of these perilous imbeciles 
in the road ahead I slow down; 
sometimes I stop. One cannot 
tell what crazy, murderous ideas 
will get into his head. His one 
faculty is that of prancing. 

It is a matter for congratula- 
tion that the horse will soon be 
discarded. Не is only a mechan- 
ism—an old, inferior mechanism, 
fitted to paw the ground and 
play the fool. Ап animal for the 
circus if he has a pretty action; a beast of 
burden if he is strong—‘ strong as a horse.” 


л Dutch Horse 


It was one night when we were running 
from Dordrecht to Rotterdam—an exhila- 
rating night. We went along slowly, silently, 
and we heard the water—the infinite water 
of Holland—running апа singing, every- 
where about us. There was fog in the air, 
and our headlights illuminated it magically, 
making it look like a w hirling dust of-pold, 
silver, emerald, and ruby, in which fiery 
nocturnal insects flew. Now and then the 
light fell on the corner of a canal or silhou- 
etted sharply a boat, gliding on its glassy 
surface. The roads were almost desertec, 
and I remember my surprise when the light 
suddenly picked out ahead a white horse 
coming towards us drawing a heavy moving 
van. He was making the trip from Rotter- 
dam to Dordrecht, no doubt. We had 
hardly distinguished the driver, fast asleep, 
on his seat, when the horse, frightened by 
the lights—for light frightens a horse as 


much as shade—turned sharply towards the 


canal. Happily the road was very wide at 
this point. The horse scemed to hesitate 
for a moment. Then he turned farther, 
farther, until he was facing back towards 
Rotterdam. This seemed to satisfy him; 
he ambled off contentedly. As we went 
by we saw that the man was still asleep. 
The process of turning had only buried his 
head the deeper in a bundle of pillows and 
his back in a pile of mattresses. He slept 
as if in bed, quite comfortably: mouth open, 
legs apart, and stomach shaking with the 
motion of the cart. ` 


We did not restrain our mirth. Fancy 
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his waking up two gg three times during the 
night on that great shady road, which looks 
exactly the same everywhere, drowsing off 
again, and in the morning suddenly becom- 
ing alive to the fact that he had traveled all 
night only to be exactly where he started 
from—horse, wagon, furniture and all! 

So соте social reforms. Like poor.horses 
which are afraid of everything, and whose 
drivers are asleep, they depart on a beauti- 
ful evening, eager and brisk. The least 
incident of the road makes them turn back, 
and they return in the morning to the point 
from which they came. 


Cows, Oxen and Goats 


Cows and oxen may be compared with 
horses. Though they are heavier, slower, 
and less “know-it-all,” they have more 
prudence. When surprised by the ma- 


chine, they have an awkward and comical 
air of scampering off heavily. They are 
not built for haste; they wobble gigantically, 
in great jerks, their ridiculous tails beating 
the air before the motor, pushing after them. 
They will keep running ahead of the ma- 


They keep their heads when their drivers lose theirs. 


astonished gentleness. Cows, I have no- 
ticed, have in general a certain wisdom. 
They only lose their heads completely when 
there is a horse among them to communi- 
cate his stupid fears. 

Goats (though they are such nervous 
animals that it is said their milk sometimes 
throws babies into convulsions) only get 
excited when they are tethered and have 
their young near them. Under these con- 
ditions they pull at their fetters, run 
round and round the stake at the full 
length of their chain, spring, fall back, 
sleap, shake their horns, caper, and 
fall down. If free, however, they walk 
slowly off the road, and clamber with delib- 
erate steps to the top of some slope where, 
feeling safe, they soon begin to nibble the 
tender shoots of the brushwood. This has 
always struck me as a beautiful theme for 
an academic discourse on the educational 
virtues of liberty. 


Mules 


The jackass and the mule have no more 
freedom than the horse—but what adiffer- 


ven women drivers, when 


they leap to the earth, don’t disconcert them 


chine for some distance, perhaps, but even a 
herd of calves, long pursued, will ultimately 
turn into a crossroad, or through a breach 
in a hedge, after which they recover quickly 
from their fright and watch the motor pass 
w.th a somewhat trembling curiosity, an 


ence! It has seemed to me that mules and 
jackasses understand the stupidity of their 
masters—their painful ignorance, their 
foolish fancies, their contradictory unrea- 
sonableness! And they know how to resist 
these qualities with admirable courage— 
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the courage of right and reason. Inco- 
herence is odious to them. Both mules and 
jackasses love logic. Yet this is the very 
quality which makes men think them dense. 
In place of all the manifestations of fright 
that horses treat us to—the brusque shying, 
the rearing, whirling about, kicking, gallop- 
ing, backing; all the vain and noisy comedy 
—mules and asses trot along upon their 
ways with sensible tranquility. They look 
at the machine calmly—without fear or 
ecstasy. They are neither puerile nor un- 
dignified; at bottom they are jokers. Pooh! 
an automobile—that doesn’t astonish them! 
They keep their heads when their drivers 
lose theirs. Even women drivers, when 
they leap to the earth, don’t disconcert 
them. No indeed; on such occasions they 
turn around, smiling with a mischievous air, 
to watch the frightened flight of petticoats. 

Yes, they are beasts of admirable wisdom, 
sound-headed and sure-footed. They know 
and respect the fragility of children, even to 
the point of allowing themselves to be tor- 
tured by cruel little hands, without other 
revolt than a slight moving of the ears. 

Of all the quadrupeds (I speak of those 
which haunt the roads, for I have never en- 
countered elephants or lions). asses and mules 
set man the best example. Indeed I think 
they would be men if men, alas, weren’t asses. 


Dogs and Masters 


Dogs аге at a disadvantage. I don't 
know which is the most fatal to them— 
their fidelity or the stupidity of their 
masters. They will trust their god, who is 
man, up to the moment that he destroys 
them, and even at this last moment, before 
giving up the ghost, they will show their 
pitiable love, in thanking him with a dying 
look and licking his hands. 

Dogs throw themselves before autos be- 
cause they wish to defend their masters and 
their masters’ property against imaginary 
dangers. The celebrated faithfulness of 
the dog too often manifests itself in invent- 
ing a thousand fanciful perils, which give 
him occasion to bark, to bark without 
ceasing at some one, at something, at noth- 
ing. It is an unfortunate habit with them 
to run out and bark at motors, without re- 
flection, and too often they turn around just 
in time to fall under the wheels. 

“Ah! the dirty beast!” says Brossette, 
my chauffeur. 
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In the country, it şems, autos are not 
common enough to have enabled the dogs to 
learn that they travel faster than horses— 
or even that they are not horses. But I 
think that lately, around big cities and on 
roads most frequented, the dogs have been 
acquiring an education. They are becom- 
ing more prudent—they consider matters. 
They seem to be acquiring a love of life, and 
I think that they would grow in wisdom and 
rid themselves entirely of their fancies if 
they had no masters. 

Nine times out of ten the master is re- 
sponsible for the killing of his dog. The ani- 
mal has got safely to one side of the road 
when his master calls him—calls him with 
the same sort of scream that mothers use in 
calling their children in the streets, just in 
time to precipitate them under vehicles. 
Marvelous instinct of maternal love, coupled 


The master . . 
awkward blunder, curses 
ress, science, the entire world 


. accusing his own 
prog- 


with complete stupidity! The dog, which 
loves caresses more than a man, and blows 
more than a woman, runs to his master’scall. 
He has seen the danger, perhaps. At all 
events he runs across, because he is faithful, 
and while running he is crushed. Natur- 
ally. What else could happen? He who - 
sacrifices, like the dog, ideas, taste, and per- 
sonality and, in place of following his own 
life, pins everything on his devotion to a 
man, a woman, or a principle, is bound to be 
crushed. 

The dog, then, is killed; and as the auto- 
mobile vanishes in a cloud of dust, the 
master stands beside the pitiable little 
heap, and in place of accusing his own 
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awkward blunder, curses progress, science, 
the entire world. 

“Oh! these autos! These automobiles! 
Maniacs! Criminals!” He swears that he 
will take a gun and hunt these infernal au- 
toists! “Two men—ten men—twenty men 
for my dog!” It is much the same as Rich- 
ard’s wild cry: “ Му kingdom for a horse!” 

Poor Brossette is very careful. When he 
sees a dog running to the road as if eager to 
commit suicide, he cries to it: 

“Get away! Look out!” 

He never rails at it until after he has 
either killed it or succeeded in avoiding it. 
Then he fumes, clenching his teeth: 

“Ah! the dirty beast!” It is a nervous 
outburst signifying his joy at the success of 
the effort he has just made, or his anger at 
its failure. 

Alas! too often the call “ Get away! Look 
out!” is useless. It is about as practical as 
the hand-clapping of a woman who sees, 
from her seat in the tonneau, that there are 
hens in the road ahead. She shoos and 
claps her hands as though in the belief that 
they could hear above the whirr of the 
machine and the honking of the horn. 

“Get away! Look out!” cries Brossette 
to the dog. 

“Clap! clap! clap!” goes the lady. 

Sterile efforts—the wind carries them 
away. Brossette has no faith in them. He 
slows down or, at need, stops. It is to his 
carefulness that we are indebted for having 
so few murders with which to reproach our- 
selves. But unhappily, even with all our 
care, we aren’t infallible. One must have, 
to some extent, the collaboration of the dog, 
you know. And usually the dog will help 
if his sense is not annihilated by the stupidity 
of the master. I am thankful to say that, as 
І am a careful motorist, I can still count my 
victims. 


Hens 


Hens are absurd. Everything they do is 
absurd. One cannot find in the animal 
kingdom a worse example of lack of mental 
equilibrium. Compared with hens pigs 
are anchorites—sober and chaste. Hens 
are voracious and sanguinary to the degree 
of passion. They will snatch out each 
others’ feathers to get the drop of blood at 
the end of the quill; let one of them be 
wounded and the others will enlarge the 
wound. No hawk is more rapacious than 
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these little monsters, whose heads are only 
beaks, whose round eyes are more cruel than 
those of a bird of prey, and who wear, with- 
out having made them, the most beautiful 
gowns that one can imagine. 

They will let themselves be run over 
rather than give up for a single moment 
their picking and scratching in the roadway. 
There is no need for them to cross the road; 
nothing calls them from the other side—yet 
it sometimes seems to me that they are eager 
to be smashed against the radiator of 
the machine. If by hazard they miss it, it is 
only to hurl themselves into telegraph poles, 
tree-trunks, or walls; to tangle themselves in 
hedges, where I have seen them leave all 
their feathers and break their legs. 

When they find it necessary to flee they 
stretch out, bend down, and with beak open 
and feathers ruffled, scurry like four-legged 
animals. Peril, awakening the instinct of 
self-preservation, will for a moment turn an 
old hen into something like a bird. But 
hardly has she dragged her wings to shelter 
when an oat, or a gnat on a spear of grass, 
makes her hastily forget the whole drama. 
She will neither recall it to-morrow, nor in 
half an hour’s time. They peck at expe- 
rience and forget it. They resemble the 
woman of the Scripture who, leaving a re- 
past, dried her lips and said: “І have not 
eaten.” 

There are big hens which have brought 
up generations of young chicks, hens which 
should know life, having experienced all its 
dangers, yet who have learned absolutely 
nothing, and are actually more obtuse than 
their last brood. Fat, heavy, and avaricious, 
they waddle with their feet spread out, and 
get along with difficulty. I abominate hens 
and kill them without pity. 

Like Wallenstein, of whom Schiller said: 
“He has something in common with lions, ” 
I have a horror of the crowing of a rooster. 
Early in the morning they chanticleer a 
monotonous and stupid song which awakes 
and irritates me. Their one saving grace is 
their splendid plumage; without which we 
should detest them. The Gauls—brag- 
garts, rakes, pillagers, brawlers, fighters 
that they were—could not have chosen a 
more fitting emblem than te rcouster. 


Coes 


But above all І wish to rehabilitate geese. 
Would that I were Plutarch, that I might 
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Geese are socialists 


sing the praises of these illustrious biras more 
fittingly. After having met them in the 
course of my automobile journeys, I am no 
longer surprised that they were trusted to 
guard the Roman Capitol. Like the big 
tenors and the great politicians of our re- 
public, the most beautiful geese come from 
Toulouse. They furnish, too, themes for the 
designers. Their decorative forms have been 
popularized in faucets and in the arms 
of Empire chairs, and have inspired the 
most admirable masterpieces of the Japanese 
artists. They have only one inferiority: an 
ironic Fate has adorned them with the quills 
which men turn into pens and use to set 
down banalities and lies. But іп return we 
are indebted to them for their down and for 
paté de foie gras. Я 

Geese have a strong, tenacious, and tran- 
quil wisdom. Their prudence comes from 
a combination of imagination, hardihood, 
and artifice. Their incotruptible vigilance 
saved Rome, and I have fancied that the 
Pope might have acted wisely if, instead of 
confiding the welfare of the menaced Roman 
church to French savages and Spanish 
cardinals, he had called a council of 
geese. Having saved the Capitol they could 
well have saved the Vatican. Geese, thanks 
to their long necks, are able to consider 
matters from a lofty point of view and 
in perspective. Nothing astonishes пог 
frightens them; nothing escapes their no- 
tice. Knowing how to control their nerves, 
they are invariably logical and in accord. 
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They know the social value of discipline 
better than any other beasts and, hence, 
better than mankind. | . 

Geese are socialists, and they have been 
more successful than men in unifying their 
socialism. To do so they did not find it 
necessary to hold congresses or go through 
scandals and battles. And their socialism 
is a success: they are perfectly organized; 
happy in an absolute equality. 

One of my friends has, on his country 
place, a small pond which he has peopled 
with all sorts of water-fowl. This little 
world lives separated by species. They do 
not mingle, nor do they fight; they merely 
refuse to know each other. Among them are 
some strange geese from Siam: majestic 
creatures, whose plumage is’ startlingly 
white, and whose heads are adorned with 
strange orange-colored combs. One day 
my friend placed in this pond two couples 
of birds which are known to naturalists as 
Cravant geese. There was nothing on the 
formation or plumage of these birds which 
would indicate to the uninitiated that they 
were geese at all. The two Siamese geese 
had never seen birds of this species, but they 
made no mistake. They welcomed the 
newcomers immediately and ardently, just 
as people receive others whom they recognize 
to be members of their own family. They 
installed them, took them around and 
showed them everything, and have been 
fast friends ever since. 

I call all chauffeurs to witness that, on the 
road, geese invariably step aside without 
the least sign of terror or disorder. They 
file off through the ditch, dignified, in spite 
of their ungainly gait, and not hesitating to 
express their displeasure at the intruding 
motorists who have disturbed but not dis- 
organized them. 

1 have never passed a flock of geese, in my 
machine, without feeling embarrassed at their 
mockery. Their hissing voice intimidates 
me. It is not that they hurl insults at me— 
geese are never insulting—they mock me, 
which is much more disconcerting. I 
wonder what they say when I pass? 


Young Pigs 


Young pigs, pink, gay, and pretty, ac- 
company the auto, galloping along the bank. 
They never run across. It is a joy of the 
road to see these charming little creatures 
following like a frieze on a nursery wall— 
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snout advanced, ears flapping, tail wiggling 
—fatter, chubbier, and pinker than the 
cupids that adorn ceilings and chocolate 
boxes. Ah, little pigs! little pigs! It is sad 
to reflect how all this youth, all this pretti- 
ness, all this skipping gaiety, will end! 

Thus the pig, called an inferior animal, 
sets the horse a good example, by which he 
fails to profit. Perhaps the horse is held 
back by his narrow servitude; perhaps the 
absurd education given him by man has 
made him stupid to the present degree; but 
I fear that even in the original freedom of 
the prairies he knew very little about how to 
defend himself and that he employed his 
strength to absolutely no purpose. With all 
his huge bulk, with all his power, is he not at 
the mercy of a wolf, a little panther, or a 
tiny rat? 

I have spoken tenderly of young pigs, 
which are so pretty and amusing; now let 
me be loyal to the old ones. People don’t 
understand pigs. Contrary to prevailing 
opinions, pigs have a lively taste for clean- 
liness. They only wallow in mud puddles 
because they 
feel the need of 
bathing. And 
to their credit 
be it said, they 
haunt thereads 
but little. One 
only meets 
them coming 
back from fairs. 
One hardly 
ever sees them 
except at the 
edge of a pond 
or in a ditch, 
where they 
paddle volup- 
tuously, enjoy- 
ing the miry 
dampness. Do 
they enjoy it as much as people think? 
Their keen, intelligent, mischievous little 
eyes seem to say to me that they do not. 

“Good gracious!” I hear them saying, 
with fat good nature, ‘don’t you suppose 
that we should prefer a good tub, with clear, 
perfumed water? Why, we old pigs dream 
of nothing but soap lather, almond paste, 
and of being rubbed with rough towels! But, 
you see, they don’t give us such things; we 
have to be contented with this. 

“It’s a pity that Frenchmen are so dirty,” 
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“Why, we old pigs dream of nothing but soap lather, 
almond paste, and of being rubbed with rough towels!” 
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they goon. “They don’t even seem to real- 
ize that if we were kept clean, like English 
or Alsatian pigs, we should be better to eat 
and worth more money.” 

I have said that pigs are seldom encoun- 
tered on the road. In those rare instances 
in which autos have run into them, the pigs 
have invariably avenged themselves. Their 
immense mass of flesh and fat is too much 
for the machine. It capsizes; man and pig 
are likely to perish miserably together. 


Men 


There is something in the nature of the 


-French peasant which makes him absolutely 


blind to the purposes of highways. That 
roads were built to enable people to travel 
from one point to another has not occurred 
to him, and probably never will. He be- 
lieves — sincerely perhaps— that they are 
his and his alone; that they were laid about 
his neighborhood for the sole accommodation 
of himself and his innumerable animals. 
Nor is he alone in this opinion. Тһе police, 
the trustees of 
the road, may- 
ors, prefects, 
and ministers 
think so too. 

In certain 
countries the 
roads are 
stables, sheep- 
sheds, pigstics, 
cow-houses, 
poultry-y ards, 
rabbit-hutches, 
anything you 
like excepting 
roads. Some- 
times they even 
replace barn 
floors. Мо 
content with 
letting their beasts camp and gambol there, 
the peasants install farm machinery. 

I recall that we were stopped in Auvergne, 
one day, by а threshing-machine and its 
accessories which completely barred the 
way. The peasants refused to move it, but 
found time to stop work and titter at us. 

“You have no right to block the road,” I 
said. 

“We have a right to thresh our wheat 
wherever we like.” 

“Thresh it at home in your farmyard.’ 
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In certain countries the roads are 


“Tt isn’t convenient for us to do that. 
Besides, we are at home here and you aren’t. 
You're a stranger.” 

“Yes,” sneered a man leaning on a pitch- 
fork, “you don’t even live in this province, 
most likely.” 

“Come on; get to work, boys,” said 
another; “pass us а sheaf.” And they set 
to again. 

At this juncture I caught sight of an old 
man with a military beard and the insignia 
of the rural guard upon his arm. He had 
listened to the altercation without speaking. 
I asked him to do his duty. 

“Certainly, certainly,” he said. “І was 
just going to tell you, my dear sir, that these 
people are right. They have to thresh their 
wheat. Why, wheat is the nourishment of 
the whole world!” 

He would not listen to our protestations. 

“Your best way,” he said, “is to turn 
around and run back to the first turning to 
the right. Follow it to the next to the right, 
then fellow that to a corner where there’s a 
little café—the Rémongéat, they call it— 
turn there to the right again. After two 
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anything you like excepting roads 


miles—perhaps three—you will see a wash- 
house. Turn to the right at the wash- 
house, and keep on to the right until you get 
to the main road again. The roads aren’t 
any too good, but they might be worse.” 

And we had to go that way. 

The road was horrible: bristling with the 
bottoms of bottles and paved with knife- 
edged stones. We left two tires there. 


Bicyclists 


I have not spoken of the bicyclist. 

As soon as a man—be he the most charm- 
ing man in the world—gets astride a 
bicycle, he becomes as bad as a horse. Nay, 
worse. Though minus the stupidity, the 
idiotic caracolings, the caprices, of a horse, 
he is still more dangerous. He is swifter 
and silenter. Не is a legalized, consecrated 
danger, for, unlike the horse, he is a voter. 
Strong in this privilege he never gets out 
of the way. Не is sovereign, he would 
have you know. “Doesn’t everything be- 
long to him? Не is the common people. 
The people, who control the roads, the 
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He finally succeeds (like the dog) in jall- 

ing under the auto, and passing into history 

while we pass into prison and pay enor- 
mous indemnities 


deputies, and the futures of political 
parties. 

He is the master, taking precedence over 
all the world—pedestrians, carriages, autos, 
and animals; the sole master of the road. 
We see him before the motor, his hands in 
his pockets and his cap pulled down on the 
back of his neck, doing tricks with his body 
and his legs; amusing himself by describing 
useless and vexing curves, spirals, and zig- 
zags. By these means he finally succeeds 
(like the dog) in falling under the auto, and 
passing into history while we pass into 
prison and pay enormous indemnities. 

It was not long ago that the cyclist was 
heaped with all the maledictions which to- 
day fall upon the head of the automobilist. 
There ought to be a feeling of fraternity 
between them, but there is not. The cy- 
clist has become the worst enemy of the 
chauffeur. He joins the peasants (who 
hate him) in hating autos. 

The more I live, the more clearly I see 
that everybody is everybody else’s enemy. 
The same ferocious desire lights in the eyes 
of two beings when they meet each other— 
the desire to suppress each other. 

However bad a solitary cyclist may be, 
a band of cyclists is worse. When they hold 
the roads it is good-by to pedestrians, car- 
riages, and autos. The only thing to do is to 
go home. I prefer the threshing-machines 
which bar the roads of Auvergne; I prefer 
two thousand sheep in the gorges of the 
Grands-Goulets. 
` There is a saying of the German officers, 
which I heard at Karlsruhe: “First comes 
God the Father; then the cavalry officer; 
then the officer's horse; then nothing’— 
here there is a long pause, and the saying 
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goes on—‘‘then nothing; then nothing; 
then the infantry officer.” 

To class the beasts of the road by order 
of merit, I propose the following: 

First comes the goose; then the duck; 
then the ass and the mule; then the pig; 
then nothing; then nothing—here a long 
pause—then nothing; then the cow; then 
the dog; then the dog’s master—another 
pause—then the hen; then the horse; then 
the driver; then nothing—again a very 
long pause—then the cyclist. 


The Motorist 


But there is also the metorist. Let us 
have the courage to face it: is he not, per- 
haps, the worst of all the beasts of the road ? 
I judge by myself. When, with my feet on 
the ground and my head clear, I examine 
my conscience I am astonished to find my- 
self that beast. And, moreover, іп the 
general tone of my existence I am not a 
snob who exalts the spectacle of wealth, 
nor a wickedly selfish person devoid of 
human sympathy. I have a great pity for 
human misfortune. Every day I am more 
indignant at the misuse of power among 
men; at social inequality; at the state of 
the unhappy proletarian who works for the 
riches of the country without ever being al- 
lowed to participate in them. And since 
the rich—that is to say, the governing—class 
is always arrayed blindly against the poor, I 
am myself arrayed always with the poor 
against the rich; with the felled against the 
feller; with the sick against the sickness; 
with life against death. It is an attitude 
against which, doubtless, there is much to 
be said, but I understand nothing of the 


else’s enemy 


Everybody is everybody 
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subtleties of politics, which wound me like 
an injustice. 

But when I am in my motor, excited by 
the speed, overcome by vertigo, all human- 
itarian sentiments obliterate themselves. 
Little by little, I feel, rising within me, the 
obscure leaven of hate; the germs of a 
stupid pride. It is like a detestable intoxi- 
cation which invades me. The sorry hu- 
man unit that I am disappears to make 
place for a sort of prodigious being in which 
is incarnated—don’t laugh, I beg you!—the 
splendor and the force of the Elements. 

Then being the Elements—being the 
Wind, the Tempest, the Lightning—you 
may imagine with what disdain I view, 
from the height of my auto, the small affairs 
of men. The universe, submissive to my 
call! I am All-Powerful! 

Poor Elements! A little cart across the 
road can stop and disarm you. Poor All- 
Powerfulness! А stone in the road can 
throw you, head over heels, into the ditch! 

Never mind! Never mind! Since I am 
the Elements I cannot permit the least 
obstacle to stand in the way of my capricious 
evolutions. It is absolutely improper that 
a cow, a peasant going to market, a carter 
delivering coal, or any other creature of base 
occupation, should get in the way of the 
Elements—and make them slow down their 
invincible gait! 

“Get out of the way! Get out of the way! 
It is the Elements which pass!” 

And I am not only the Elements—the 
blind and beautiful forces which ravage and 
destroy. No, І am more than these! The 
Automobile Club tells me I am also Progress. 
I am the great Force which, among other 
benefits, brings new life to little inns, lost in 
obscure places! 
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“Give way, then, to Progress! Give way! 
Give way!” 

Ah, yes indeed! At the cries of the siren 
men come out of their houses, leave their 
fields, assemble, curse me, shake their fists, 
brandish their scythes and pitchforks, and 
throw stones at me. Itis the same old story: 
dedicate yourself to mankind—to Progress 
—and mankind will stone you. 

Is it not absurd and irritating? Think of 
the blindness of people! Even when they 
see me running over their chickens,. their 
dogs, sometimes, even, their children, they 
will not see that І am Progress, working for 
the Universal Good! 

You might suppose that, disgusted with 
their blind ignorance, I would abandon them 
to their ridiculous fate—pass through their 
benighted little villages slowly like an old 
stage-coach. But no! I must not let their 
dullness hinder, my mission of Progress! I 
must give them happiness in spite of them- 
selves; I must give it to them though it kills 
them! 

‘ Give way to Progress! Give way to Hap- 
piness!”’ 

To prove positively to them that it is 
Good Fortune which goes by, to leave them 
an image of Good Fortune, grandiose 
and durable, I terrify, I kill, I pulverize! 
Everything flies before me. The very 
telegraph poles are seized with panic; trees 
become giddy; epilepsy seems to convulse 
the houses. In the fields horses at the 
plough rear madly, break their harnesses, 
and gallop, shaking their manes in horror; 
cows go head over heels into ditches. And 
behind me—dust-rolling Jupiter that lam!— 
behind me the road is strewn with broken 
carriages and dead beasts. 

“ Faster—still faster! I am Good Fortune!” 
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THE STORY OF A DOCTOR 
BY JAMES OPPENHEIM 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THOMAS FOGARTY 


MORRIS RAST re- 
turned home at eleven Р. м. 
S “Home” was a fourth of 
the ground floor in an East 
AN Broadway tenement. Не 
found his wife in his office 
—the front room—sorting 
papers at his desk beneath the brilliant 
blaze of a Welsbach light. She wheeled 
in the revolving chair to get his kiss. 

“Ате you tired, Morris?” she asked. 
Her face was unusually thoughtful. 

““Why—anything wrong, Nell?” He 
dropped wearily into a large, soft armchair. 

“Nothing wrong,” she said slowly, 
“except that you are tired—’ and then 
she added wistfully, “ but are you too tired?” 

He smiled. 

“Not too tired, little wife. 
on me.” 

She drew her chair nearer his. 
hands were full of papers. 


Swing out 


Her 


“Гуе been reckoning all evening,” she 
said, slowly, as he fondled her free hand, 
“апа it’s terrible.” 

“T know,” he acknowledged sympatheti- 
cally. “Itis awful. Pm a wretch.” 

“But you really are, Morris,” she said, 
softly touching her lips to his hand. “You’ve 
worn my husband out, and worried his 
wife to pieces, and we are getting poorer 
every day. Now listen,” she went on. 
“How much rent do we pay?” And then 
she added in a guilty undertone, “І know . 
it’s mean of me to bother you.” 

He smiled. 

“Thirty-five dollars а month., What 
else?” 

“Five dollars a month for gas,” she went 
on, with slow deliberateness; ‘five dollars for 
laundry; forty-five dollars for table; twelve 
dollars for help—how much is that?” 

“Guess!” he exclaimed, his eyes twin- 
kling. 
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“Don’t, Morris,” she cried, inwardly 
hurt. “You must think of money to-night. 
You must.” 

“Poor little wife!” he exclaimed, re- 
morsefully, “І always put the whole burden 
on you! How much is it?” 

She looked at him gravely. 

“It’s one hundred and two dollars.” 

He whistled. 

“Think of it,” she went on. “Апа be- 
tween us we need five dollars a week for 
little things—that’s twenty dollars a month 
—and three hundred dollars a year for 
clothes—twenty-five dollars more a month. 
Altogether,” she said very soberly, em- 
phatically, “опе hundred and forty-seven 
dollars a month. And that doesn’t count 
going to theater, and presents to our rela- 
tives, and vacation money, and dentist 
bills, and things for your office, and books, 
апа a hundred other things. We really 
use about one hundred and eighty dollars a 
month.’ 

He took out his pipe, filled it and lit it. 

“One hundred and eighty dollars, little 
manager!” he cried. ‘Well, you're a 
trump!” 

“Now listen,” she said, glowing with 
pride at his words. ‘Here’s what my 
doctor-man earns.” She picked up a 
bunch of carefully compiled index cards. 
They were in her handwriting. ‘‘Three 
months back, one hundred and thirty-two 
dollars and fifty cents; two months back, 
one hundred and ninety-eight dollars; 
last month, one hundred and seventeen 
dollars and fifty cents; this month, one 
hundred and eighty dollars. ” 

“ Pretty good, isn’t it?” he smiled cheer- 
fully. 

“Wait,” she warned him. “That’s what 
you earned—but you didn’t get that. 
Three months back ninety-five dollars were 
paid in; two months back, exactly one 
hundred; last month, exactly eighty; this 
month—so far—twenty-five dollars. But 
you'll get more, of course.” 

He puffed silently. 

“Well, what have you to say?” she de- 
manded. She seemed greatly troubled. 

“H’m! That’s pretty bad! How much 
have we drawn from the bank?” 

“Three hundred and sixty-five dollars. 
In other words, we're running eighty dollars 
behind each month.” 

She sat back. They were silent for a 
fll minute 
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The world outside and above the.n—the 
night and the human beings asleep in it — 
—was intensely silent. Their nickeled 
alarm-clock throbbed as if it had palpita- 
tion of the heart. The white light fell 
sideways on their faces, making them stand 
out іп vivid relief—they were two very 
fine faces, the woman’s oval-shaped and 
olive-tinted, with large, dark eyes and soft- 
rolling hair; the man’s strong and dark 
and determined, his firm lips without 
mustache, his hair bushy and black. 

In the silence, the light seemed to sleep 
upon them, pervading the room with a 
weird atmosphere—thick and full of the 
feel of home. Every motion then was 
full of meaning—the slight puff of the pipe, 
the quiver of the hands, the vibration of 
their breathing. So thickly charged was 
the air that Morris almost hesitated to 
whisper. 

“Oh, Nell,” he said at length, “it is 
blessed to be with you. I love you so 
tremendously.” 

“It’s wonderful,” she breathed quickly. 
They caught the” meaning in each other’s 
eyes and became steeped in happiness. 
It was good for them to sit there, in their 
home, late at night, and know each other’s 
presence. 

“ But, Morris,” she said at length. smiling, 
“оп” you worry a little? We must—we 
must! Don’t you see it’s impossible?” 

He tried hard to see. 

“15 anything impossible to ту little 
manager?” 

She forced a frown. 

“Now, no more of that,” she said 
sternly. ‘‘Listen, dear. Please listen sen- 
sibly. Here's the whole secret of it—you 
have a perverted sense of duty. What 
could you ever have done if your father 
hadn’t left you four thousand dollars after 
he saw you through college and the hospital ? 
Morris, if you quit charity, and set yourself 
to it, you could earn a decent living.” 

“Charity?” His eyebrows went up. 

“Yes, charity!” she continued with great 
emphasis. “You had me come down 
here with you—why? To make money? 
You know you didn’t, dear! You thought 
you owed a service to your own people, 
and—and”’— she made a grimace—‘‘they 
seem to think so too. Why, they’ve been 
sponging on you.” 

“Sponging?”’ He knit his forehead. 

“Yes—sponging. Haven’t I seen it a 
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thousand times?” She was fully aroused 
now. “You only charge fifty cents a 
piece for the office patients, and time and 
again Гуе heard some old schnorrer 
(sponger) say, ‘Ach, gentlemans, dear gentle- 
mans, Doktor, you would to please wait. 
Ich habe kein geld (1 have no money).’” 

Her imitation was so lively, with such 
life-like grimaces and gestures, that he 
laughed uproariously. 

“Do that араіп!” he commanded. 

She seemed a little angry. 

“Апа what do you do?” she continued, 
ignoring his amusement. ‘Why, you pat 


him on the shoulder and say, ‘Never mind 


—I understand!’”’ 

He laughed uncontrolledly. 

“You actress!” he mocked. 

“Now, Morris, that won’t do! The 
whole neighborhood is fleecing you. And, 
worst of all, it is wearing us both out—these 
incessant calls, these bad hours, these 
money troubles, this overwork—and these 
vile people.” 

He stopped smoking; he suddenly felt 
how tired and worn he was. 

“Its true, Nell,” he said bitterly. 
tired to death—work, work, 
work and no life.” 

“That’s it!” she exclaimed. ‘А work 
and no life! This isn’t life, to be on a 
never-stopping treadmill! It’s a deadly 
grind—it’s killing all the good there is in 
us! What will we be in five years? And 
is it doing any good? Do you think that 
you, single-handed, can accomplish any- 
thing in this square-mile sore-spot? Why, 
you don’t do anything! A lifetime of work 
won’t do anything! You can’t change 
conditions—or human nature.” 

His face looked white and dejected. 

“Ге felt that lately, too,” he said slowly. 
“Tve been going through a reaction. Oh, 
I’m sick—sick—sick of it—the nauscous 
crowds, the dirty streets, the stinking 
tenements, the grind. I guess, after all,” 
he added, weighing each word, “if a fellow 
looks out for his wife, and brings up a 
family decently, and does his duty toward 
relatives and friends, and does his work 
thoroughly, and votes with a clean con- 
science, he’s doing the State a better service 
than to neglect these and potter away at 
the infinite, eternal disease.” 

“Oh, youre right! Thank God you 
say that!” she cried fervently. 

“Oh, Nell,” he burst out 
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work—all 


suddenly, 
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“if we could only get away from it all— 
get out to clear skies and clean meadows 
—and home—and find peace! Peace! 
That’s what we need! Peace! This clamor 
and rush and excitement drain a man of 
his very soul. It is—it is killing us!” 

She suddenly looked radiantly happy. 

“I wanted you to say that ever since 
you came home! І knew you felt that way. 
Now, listen,” she went on excitedly. “Just 
as you left this evening a letter came from 
Minnie— Minnie Shanksy—you know her— 
she moved up to Hartley, Connecticut, a 
couple of years ago, and I’ve written her 
often. Listen—oh, this is great news!” 

She pulled out a letter, and he sat for- 
ward as she read it. 


“DEAR LITTLE NELL: 

‘Here’s some good news—our old Doctor’s 
dead! Now don’t he shocked, little Nell— 
I mean good news for you! You see he 
was the only Doctor for miles around, and 
he made a fortune—or rather a fortune 
fell into his lap—for all he had to do was 
to sit at home and wait till people got sick. 
Then he hitched up his horse and buggy— 
and later his automobile—and took a 
pleasant drive. It didn’t matter whether 
he killed people or cured them—he was 
a Trust. Now here’s a proposition. I 
guarantee that if you and your handsome 
husband come out here now—right now— 
the field will be yours. Your husband 
can’t help making money. Of course, 
even if there were competition, he’s so 
darkly handsome that we would all prefer 
him. But there isn’t competition, and 
there won’t be—I’ll see to that. So he 
can step into a fortune. Make him come; 
do make him come. You аге simply 
stuck in the mud where you are; you can’t 
even imagine what country life means— 
how glorious, sane, sweet, complete it is! 
You’re bound to be happy here—think of 
it—ten acres of ground, a dear little cot- 
tage, fresh vegetables, delightful woods and 
brooks, beautiful days, stormy or clear, 
plenty of books, and lovely neighbors who 
are never in a hurry and are peaceful and 
happy. Besides, the Doctor is so highly 
respected. He’s the first man in the county; 
his word is law. 

‘Now think the minute you get this—and 
act quickly. The least delay may spoil all. 
You must come. 

*Your Lovinc MINNIE.” 
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“THINK OF IT—TEN ACRES OF GROUND, A DEAR LITTLE COTTAGE . . . BEAUTIFUL 
DAYS . . . AND LOVELY NEIGHBORS WHO . . . ARE PEACEFUL AND HAPPY” 
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Morris glowed with a new excitement. 

“Oh, that’s a.tremendous opportunity! 
That’s great! That’s my outlet!” 

Nell stood up, triumphant. 

“And that’s why I made my poor tired 
husband stay up with me until ”—she 
glanced at the alarm-clock—‘‘one o'clock! 
I knew you wouldn’t mind!” 

He leaped up, and clutched her in his 
arms, and kissed her fervently. 

“Oh, Nell, youre a trump—a brick! 
You’re a great manager! We’ll take it— 
we'll take it! Write her—sit down and 
write her—tell her we’re coming! Oh, 
everything will be all right! We'll get 
something out of life yet! Isn’t it glorious?” 

“Perfectly glorious!”’ she cried in her 
full-hearted delight. “Yes, I shall have my 
husband now, and we’ll be young lovers 
in the wilderness! Oh, if you knew how 
happy I am!” 

And then came the electric bell—shrill, 


long, insistent—and three times. They 
broke from each other. 
‘“‘There—there—listen to that!” Nell 


cried fiercely. A great anger welled up in 
her. 

Morris uttered a groan, and opened 
the door. A little wide-eyed boy, in loose, 
ragged clothing, came in. 

“Say,” he said іп a shrill, frightened 
tone, “Mrs. Iliowisi’s gittin’ a kid!” 

“ГИ be right over,” Morris said, some- 
what too strongly. “Now listen, boy. 
Tell her husband that she’s to do exactly 
as I told her—understand ?—exactly!” 

“Trun all the way,” said the boy breath- 
lessly, and was gone. 

“Oh—and you're all tired out!” cried 
Nell angrily. “І can’t stand it! There— 
there’s the-same old story! And I bet you 
won’t get a cent for it.” 

He was packing his instruments in his 


grip. 

“It’s tough, kid, isn’t it?” he muttered. 
“Drat it!” 

He kissed her. 

“But, oh, Morris,” she said, looking up 
at him, “this will all change! We'll be 
so happy.” 

“Yes—yes indeed! Now ро to bed, 
kid! It’s an all-night job! You'll go?” 

“To please you, Doctor-man!” 

“That’s right.” He kissed ne and she 
closed the door after him. 

He walked very briskly КҮ, the keen 
air. The streets were empty and abso- 
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lutely silent. He seemed to move through 
a Deserted City where the footprints of 
the extinct people still showed in the thin 
mud on pavement and gutter. A moon 
glowed coldly overhead, and the stars were 
faint and far. Most of the windows were 
tight shut, and very black and very still. 
He buttoned up his coat, turned up his 
collar, and tried to forget how tired he was. 
This he soon did by reviewing the case of 
the Iliowisis. They were a very unfortunate 
family—the husband a semi-idiot, a sweat- 
shop wreck, unfit for even trivial labor. 
He was blear-eyed and frail and a-tremble, 
and the Earth and her people glimmered 
but dimly and in watery flashes through 
his brain. But he had a good heart; he 
never complained. The oldest child— 
there were two—was also semi-idiotic. 
She was thirteen, and was still learning 
the A-B-C rudiments in the Atypical Class 
in the Public School—a sweet, good- 
tempered girl, who loved needlework and 
her teachers—a sore trial to her mother, 
who sometimes beat her unmercifully. 
For if her mother sent her on a simple 
errand that required the returning of 
change for a purchase, the poor, half- 
brained, fat, cherub-faced little girl would 
come back penniless. And this to utter 
Poverty was a terror, and beyond endur- 
ance. The second child, also a girl, was 
very young, and too small to help. Hence 
all the burden of the family fell on the fat, 
stout-hearted mother. She did washing— 
and undoubtedly continued it, despite 
incessant agony, up to the last hour. She 
was a great, noble Soul, fitted out with 
weak flesh and bad brain, and the World 
had unconsciously made a bad job worse 
by over-weighting her with care and labor 
and pain. She struggled down at the sea- 
bottom through tons of black ocean, and 
yet through all the years never once struck 
her head above the waters—never once 
got the release, the sun and wind, the glory 
of vista and scenery, the health of the sea. 
But she was noble and very great—she 
rarely cried out, she bore her husband 
patiently, she washed vigorously, she beat 
the girl only when the last limit had been 
passed, she was sober, she endured pain. 
Her only real joy was Dr. Rast. He was 
the one human being who was human with 
her—who encouraged her, who held her up, 
who sometimes put his hand in his pocket 
to pay the grocer’s bill, who was always 
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to be had when the need came. As he 
walked along, his eyes clouded. He 
knew every fact in the case, and, not least, 
just what he meant to the woman. 

And finally he said, though immediately 
afterwards he hated himself for a senti- 
mentalist: 

“These are my helpless little ones.” 

The tenement was in a dark, blind, 
miserable street. As he climbed five 
flights of stairs toward the cries on the top 
floor, the women on each floor opened 
doors and bobbed their heads out to watch 
him. . 

“Ach, the sweet doctor,” he heard 
several times, but paid no attention. 

The atypical child waited for him at the 
top. She came forward shyly, smiling 
sweetly, and put her hand in his, and 
her arm timidly about him. 

“Good Doctor,” she sighed happily. 

She didn’t seem to notice the piercing 
screams from the back room. 
` He patted her head. р 

“Апа my girl’s all right?” he asked 


softly. © 
“Good,” she said. 
“There!” He leaned and kissed her, 


his throat thick, and passed in to the 
Battle. 


At five—with the streets gray, the cold, 
dull Dawn swirling up from the river, 
with smells of mixed salt—Dr. Rast walked 
rapidly home. His face was white, his 
‚еуез red. He showed the marks of the 
struggle, for he trembled as he hurried 
along. It had been a very great fight— 
the victory shifting to and fro. Time and 
again he hurled himself in with all the 
strength of his soul, and recoiled, dazed, 
baffled, half conquered. It seemed at 
times that the child must surely die, or the 
woman be crippled for life. The first 
of these he refused to tolerate—he would 
not shut a Soul out of life; the last was too 
terrible to think of—for if the woman were 
crippled the whole family would at once 
sink as. into quicksands and be among the 
debris of Society. So he got, as it were, 
his second wind, and with every nerve 
alive, his head clear, his hands precise 
and quick, he fought face to face with the 
cnemy. Не had to win—so he did win! 
He came out of it, as from a swing from 
star to star down Eternity, as from a fur- 
nace, but he came victoriously. Hence he 
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trembled, and was white and feverish, 
when Nell let him in. . 

“Oh!” she cried, in a wild fright. 
“You’ve been killing yourself.” 

She helped him to his chair, and he 
dropped into it heavily. She crowded 
over him as a mother over a sick child— 
quick, anxious, stricken. 

“Shuh!” he said feebly. “Мо fuss, 
Nell. І couldn’t stand it! No fuss. 
Listen,” he smiled faintly; “І won!” 

And he made her sit down in the revolv- 
ing chair while he told her the story of the 
night. As she listened, she thrilled through 
and through—the color rushed to her 
cheeks and as suddenly disappeared—she 
breathed quickly—she held herself taut 
and tense. 

“Tt was war,” she cried at length, 
“but a new kind—glorious! And you area 
great general—you’re a great Napoleon! 
Oh, I’m proud of you, Morris.” 

“Yes,” he smiled sadly; “апа I didn’t 
leave a hundred thousand dead on the | 
field—I saved one child’s Ше.” 

They sat in silence. 

“Now won’t you take some coffee?” she 
asked anxiously. 

“T suppose I will,” he said very weakly, 
trying to smile again. But he didn’t 
smile; he lay back limp. 

She got him to bed then, and he drank 
the coffee, feebly telling her all the time 
how he hated “fussing.” 

Then at last she put her arm under his 
head. 

“ бо the doctor’s not going to the coun- 
try,” she said, very sadly, with tears in 
her eyes. “Oh, you needn’t tell me—I 
see it all over you. And I know just what 
you are going to say.” - 

His smile was a radiant one. 

“Nell,” he said huskily, “‘you’re the wife 
I want and need. Now listen. This 
state of things down here is a great Battle, 
isn’t it? A terrible battle—no battle in 
history—no Gettysburg or Austerlitz as 
awful, as fruited with death and mangling 
and slaughter—no battle ever fought so 
horrible, just because this is an invisible 
battle—hidden away—behind walls—in 
cellars—in garrets—in factories! Isn't 
that true?” 

“Shuh! Don’t get so excited,” she 
warned him, kissing him. 

“But it’s so, little wife—it is so! And 
I’m a trained soldier—I’m fitted to fight— 
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І know these people—I understand all— 
and—they love me, they love me!” 

“We all love you,” she cried fervently, 
and a tear splashed on him. 

“Oh, and I think, Nell, I think’”’—he 
paused, and then spoke in a voice of awe— 
“that maybe God is in this too. Our 
modern men of God perhaps are the settle- 
ment workers, the magazine writers, the 
doctors. And you see it’s so effective— 
we don’t preach to them. We go and do 
something; take God to them—give them 
Revelation—by giving them a big let-up— 
and а let-up means an up-lift—and_ back- 
ing it with love, with service, with—with” 
—he smiled—‘I’m afraid I’m getting 
churchy—yes, with renunciation.” 

There was a silence; Nell was crying 
softly. 

“Now listen,” he continued. ‘Here’s 
the Battle—here am I, the trained Fighter— 
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Гуе been in it, I know it all, I'm needed— 
now shall I fight, or fly?” 
She spoke tremulously through sobs. 
“Апа I—am not I a fighter?” 
“Yes, Nell,” he said fervently. “І 
couldn’t fight without you. You’re the 
General—you manage things—you do the 
brain-work—I’m only the fighter.” 
“Oh, you dear boy!” she cried, fling- 


ing her arms about him. “We won’t 
desert.” 
“That’s it,” he said at length. “And as 


for money—well, І be stricter after this, 
for charity’s the worst thing on Earth, 
and only help when it isn’t charity. I will, 
and you'll manage the rest.” 

“ Morris,” she cried, with sudden gayety, 
“weren't we fools last night? Selfish, 
mean, despicable back-waterers?”’ 

And she kissed him soundly, and they 
laughed softly. i 


THEIR ARGUMENT 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


SHORT MONEY. SHORT SHOVELS 
Laborers Whose Wages Were Reduced Cut 2'; Inches from Tools 


BEDFORD, Ind., Nov 26.—On account of the financial situation тоо foreign 
laborers who used the pick and shovel at the Hoosier quarries had their wages 


cut from 15 to 124% cents an hour. 


The angry men marched to the machine shops and had 24 inches cut from their 


shovels to meet the corresponding reduction in wages , 
short shovels. 


They say short money, 


BE sure, in the end you will not outwit them,— 
You that are Lucre’s, they that are Labor’s: 
As jurists of God they arise and acquit them,— 


Your low-browed, toil-furrowed neighbors! 


They troop to their work in the grey of the morning, 
Each with a shovel swung over his shoulder. 

You have cut down their wages without any warning- - 
Angry ?—Well, let their wrath smolder! 


Faces like masks, neither glad nor sorry, 
Stolid and silent each picks up the shovel. 
They’re marching away from the mouth of the quarry,— 
The pit where they daily grovel! 
Meanwhile, you think with what answer you’ll fit them, 
When, listen and look! their shovels they’re grinding! 
Jurists of God—and you cannot outwit them— 
“Short money, short shovels,” their finding! 


Two cents and a half are docked from their wages— 
Two inches, two and a half, from their shovels! 

These low-browed toilers—they stoop to your gages. . . 
But whose soul is it that grovels? 
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| “SEEING ROOSEVELT” 
BY GEORGE FITCH 


AUTHOR OF “THE MISSOURI RIVER,” “А SURVEY AND DIAGNOSIS ОР UNCLE JOE CANNON,” ETC. 


WITH CARTOONS BY JOHN T. MCCUTCHEON 


ST is needless to say that 
never has the national 
pastime of meeting the 
president been so popular 
as it has during the past 
six years, since Mr. Roose- 
velt has occupied the White 
House. Never has there been so much 
variety to the experience. It combines 
the excitement of witnessing a volcano in 
full action with the satisfaction of becoming 
chummy with the administration of a great 
republic. It is the greatest lottery in 
the country to-day. You go to the White 
House, a total 
stranger, to 
meet the presi- 
dent of the 
United States. 
The nearest to 
a blank which 
youcan draw is 
“ dee-lighted.”” 
The grand 
prizes are a 
bear story, a 
slap on the 
back, and a 
half-hour dis- 
cussion of state 
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Stopped work on his midwinter speech 


affairs. The capital prize is an invita- 
tion to dinner. You invest a nickel in 
street-car fare and all of these prizes 
may be yours. So long as you are a com- 
mon citizen anything in this line is possible. 
Of course if you are a potentate yourself 
it is a different matter. In these trust- 
devouring days it is only the magnate 
with ‘“inflooence’”’ who goes into ће presi- 
dential presence timidly and with shock- 
absorbers all over him. 

Some time ago I spent a couple of days 
in that rare and delightful amusement 
known as ‘Doing Washington with a 

Congressman.” 
кз A congressman 
isa manelected 
to guide the 
people of his 
district around 
the national 
capital. In his 
odd moments 
he legislates for 
the country. 

The con- 
gressman from 
my district was 
absent when I 
got to Washing- 


“ Seeing Roosevelt’ 


ton, so, by means of a letter 
of introduction which he left, 
I borrowed a congressman from 
another district. The repre- 
sentative received me cordially, 
for, while I could never vote for 
him, my congressman could vote 
for his public buildings and he 
was anxious to please. He stop- 
ped work on his midwinter 
speech, put off two conferences 
concerning the increasing of 
pensions, tied the ship of state 
to the dock, so far as he was 
concerned, and sallied forth, 
armed with his secretary, to 
show me the sights. 

We viewed thecapitol building 
from crypt to cupola and took a long walk 
through the great white monastery which 
the congressmen have built for themselves 
as an office building. We viewed several 
monumental statesmen on the senate side, 
and gazed with awe at the $20,000 painting 
by the late Mr. Trumbull, in which two 
young ladies have twined five arms around 
each other. We wandered through Stat- 
uary hall and gazed at the unknown heroes 
in assorted sizes who are confined there on 
pedestals. Then we set forth and cir- 
cumnavigated the forty-acre waiting-room 
of the new Union station, listened to the 
color riot among the library frescoes, in- 
spected the old ladies’ home in the Pension 
building, fingered a million or two in the 
mint, and got a good perspective on a 
couple of cabinet officers and an ambassa- 
dor. As we parted at last, the congressman 
accepted my thanks, but did it reluctantly. 

“Yes, we have done the town pretty well,” 
he admitted, “but we didn’t see the presi- 


“Hes about the biggest natural phenomenon we've 
got in America” 


—By George Fitch 
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“The senate’s been trying to jor six years and it 
hasn’t even annoyed him” 


dent. It is cabinet day, you know. I’m 
very sorry.” 

Having thus learned that we might have 
viewed him I said I was sorry too. 

“РИ tell you,” the congressman said 
with a flash of inspiration; “you come 
around at noon to-morrow. We’ll run 
over to the White House and TIl introduce 
you to him.” 

“Gracious!” І said, slightly stunned, 
“I wouldn’t think of wasting his time 
that way!” 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter,” said the 
congressman; “hed be pleased to meet 

оц.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

This was a poser and the congressman 
knew it. I had him. He couldn’t think 
of a reason to save his life. 

“Well, well go anyway,” he declared. 
“He’s a very interesting sight when he’s going 
right. Now that Niagara Falls have been 
commercialized and the Old Faithful geyser 
is playing out he’s about the 
biggest natural phenomenon 
we’ve got in America.” 

So I consented, though I 
felt pretty tremulous about it. 
Sauntering in on a president 
who might even at that mo- 
ment be arranging more peace 
between belligerent nations 
and saying “ Howdedo,”’ with 
no excuse whatever—not even 
an appointment to ask for or 
a book to sell—looked to me 
like nerve multiplied to the 
nth power. But the congress- 
man only laughed. 
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“Don’t waste your time worrying about 
disturbing him,” he said. ‘‘ You can’t. 
Nobody can. The senate’s been trying 
to for six years and it hasn’t even annoyed 
him.” 

We set out the next morning slightly 
before noon. It wasn’t far to the White 
House. I wished it were farther. I tried 
to pump the congressman about the eti- 
quette of the White House, but the results 
were pretty unsatisfactory. Were visitors 
searched? No. Was any particular form 
of salutation necessary? No. What did 
visitors usually talk about? Nothing unless 
they were extraordinarily determined to 
talk. The president runs the conversation 
—starts and stops it as a chauffeur does an 
automobile. Were any sort of lines drawn 
as to the kind 


The waiting-room, а 1arge affair, as plain 
as the waiting-room of a country railway 
station, was crowded with correspondents, 
officials, travelers, wrestlers, rough-riders, 
capitalists, farmers, inventors, actors, photo- 
graphers and politicians, all waiting to see 
the president. 

Having a congressman we did псі linger 
there. A very fine old doorkeeper, the 
only ornament in the room, waved us past. 
We crossed a small anteroom and emerged 
directly into the cabinet room. As we 
entered we heard something. It was the 
president of the United States. 

We did not see him, for he was in an- 
other room, but I could recognize his voice 
from his photographs. It is a voice which 


underscores everything but the periods. 


A gatling gun 
has an uncer- 


of visitors ad- 
mitted? Not 
particularly. 
Any sane, sober 
man without 
artillery and 
with а герге- 
sentative or 
senator in lieu 
of ап admis- 


tain and color- 
less tone com- 
pared with it. 
It isn’t such a 
strong voice, 
nor so loud; it 
is just positive 
—as positive 
as a dynamite 


sion card could 
see the president between the hours of 
eleven and twelve in the morning, except 
on cabinet days. If he didn’t have a 
congressman he would have to wait until 
later and take his chances. That was all. 
As far as I could discover, the etiquette of 
the White House consists of removing the 
hat upon entering. I thought I could 
manage that and felt a little more confident. 
We turned into the White House park 
and bore down upon a low white building 
at one side. It looked like a power-house 
and I remarked as much. “И is a power- 
house,” said the congressman. “It’s the 
power-house of the republic. Some people 
say there’s too blamed much power there. 
That’s the president’s office building.” 
The office building does not stun the 
visitor with its grandeur. It is a plain, 
square building of white stone, connected 
with the White House proper by a long 
narrow corridor. The whole affair is so 
low that it only comes up to the basement 
of the White House, and thus does not 
obtrude itself upon the landscape to any 
extent. We scraped the gravel off of our 
feet and walked in. 


explosion. It is 
the kind of voice that one expects to be 
backed up with fists, teeth, artillery, and 
battleships if necessary. 

It is a voice with stars and stripes all 
through it too. Mr. Roosevelt’s accent 
is pure American. It has no trace in it 
of north, south, east, west, or George Ade, 
which makes it sound a bit strange to 
everyone. He speaks the words as they 
will be spelled when the spelling reformers 
triumph, without the gutturals and grunts 
of ordinary offhand conversation. Every 
word is carefully prepared before delivery, 
and most of them are emphasized when 
uttered. Moreover, the president puts 
his words together in conversation, if 
anything, a little better than he does in his 
books. He is as expert with the tools 
of talk as he is with those of tennis and 
hunting, and he uses all of them, apparently, 
with equal pleasure. Considering his 
enormous output of words the finish of the 
product is marvelous. 

There is a sort of comfortable home tone 
to the president’s voice too—such a tone 
as a man develops after years of paternal 
conversation, not unmixed with reproof. 


All wailing to see the president 


It is, moreover, a voice which has acquired 
an indefinable something from refinements, 
from ancestors, from literary work, from 
financial comfort, and from moral stub- 
bornnesses. But it hasn’t acquired a 
dialect. It is as independent as its owner. 
It has survived both New York and Harvard 
without paying tribute to either. 

We edged our way cautiously around 
clumps of waiting patriots, each clump 
convoyed by a senator or representative, 
and inspected the cabinet room. It is 
exhibit A of democratic simplicity. In the 
center of the room is a massive mahogany 
table around which are chairs, one for each 
cabinet member. On the back of each 
chair is a brass plate setting forth the name 
of the cabinet office and its incumbent. 
These plates are carefully revised each 
week and are considered accurate. 

As we finished our inspection, which in- 
cluded a view of the president’s desk in 
his private office, the president came out 
and began working his way rapidly through 


We did not see him, for he was in another room, but 
I could recognize his voice from his photographs 


the callers, taking one group at a time, and 
using both hands and voice incessantly. 
His conversation greeted each group before 
he reached it, exhausted it of themes vora- 
ciously, and leaped eagerly forward to the 
next group. We watched him intently. 
Everyone did. It was as impossible not to 
do so as it would be to overlook the prima 
donna in a grand opera. You couldn’t 
even if you shut your eyes. As the presi- 
dent worked each group he sorted out 
the visitors and classified them. Some he 
merely greeted cordially. Others he asked 
to stand aside a minute for further remarks. 
Still others were asked to step into his 
office and wait for him. Then, after having 
rough-finished half a dozen groups, the 
president would go back and work the 
debris. 

It was then that we saw him in real action. 
He told a story and arrived at the point 
with a deep, chuckly laugh which pervaded 
his entire system and was reflected from 
every tooth—a regular mouthful of glee. 
He frowned tremendously and 
a pent-up epigram exploded 
with a loud bang; he suddenly 
reached forward and bit the at- 
mosphere in two while empha- 
sizing a word. He reached a 
woman caller and his entire 
personality dissolved and 
changed like а river mist. 
Bowing low as he shook hands, 
he greeted her with an old- 
fashioned courtesy and a soft- 
voiced deference to woman- 
kind that was most attractive. 
Passing on, he heard a propo- 
sition and dismissed it with 
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two “noes” that would have cut a ship’s 
cable in two—all in good humor and 
friendliness. Then, remembering a group 
which he had sent into his office to be 
digested, he hurried in to them and con- 
sidered their case. 

These visitors consisted of a father and 
son, plain folks from somewhere off the 
main line. They wanted something. It 
took them five minutes to explain what 
their docu- 
ments were. 
It took the 
president fif- 
teen minutes 
to refuse the 
request. He 
dove head- 
long into the 
papers, ex- 
hausted them 
in a minute, 
then sat 
down, put his 
hand on the 
younger 
man’s knee 
and explained 
terrifically. 
He pushed a 
button and a secretary appeared with more 
papers and explanations. Then came the 
economically featured Loeb with still more 
papers. All of these the president went 
over, the two visitors listening wonder- 
ingly, just as they would have done to 
a cyclone—seeing just how it was all done, 
but not knowing how to object. He took 
them to the door at last, and as the next 
waiting group passed into the conversa- 
tional zone the father and son departed— 
more or less dazed and too interested as 
yet to be much disappointed. 

All of this time senators and representa- 
tives were waiting. Some of them had real 
business. Others were merely conducting 
“Seeing Roosevelt” parties. Around each 
congressman was his group of visitors, 
each group as distinctly defined as a foreign 
nation. They say that nothing galls an 
important senator so much as to stand 
in that cabinet room, hat in hand, trying 
to look ten feet tall, while the president 
converses with the heterogeneous morning 
grist of visitors. He may have called at 
the president’s request, but he is as likely 
as not to wait half an hour while the execu- 


Greeted her with an old-fashioned courtesy and а 
soft-voiced deference to womankind 
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tive converses with some scrubby editor 
from the West who has shot prairie 
chickens in a new way. And even when he 
does reach him the worst of it is that while ` 
he can be perfectly confidential with the 
president, the president insists on being 
perfectly public with him. It is affecting, 
they say, to see a senator of twenty years’ 
standing pleading in hushed, pained tones 
while the president interjects in a loud 
voice: “М№о, 
I will not.” 
“You should- 
n’t ask that.” 
‘‘ Impossi- 
ble! ”—all in 
full hearing of 
the waiting 
groups in the 
cabinet room. 

Like as not 
some adoring 
constituent of 
the senator is 
waiting in 
that outer 
room all the 
‘while and is 
having sev- 
enty-five feet 
of pedestal knocked out from under his 
idol by the president’s full-organ refusals. 
It is all very annoying, but it helps keep 
Washington as full of chuckles as the senate 
is full of insurgents. 

Viewed at close range, Mr. Roosevelt is 
a stout man of medium height who has 
just gotten through being young, but has 
not yet found time to think about becoming 
middle-aged. Не is carefully built of se- 
lected and durable material and is designed 
on a plan which is, to say the least, com- 
posite. His feet and hands are fine old- 
family size. His waist line is that of a ` 
pompous gentleman in the first stages of 
chronic repose. His arms and shoulders are 
Harvard Crew model. His neck is the early 
Sullivan type. His nose is pure American. 
His eyes are selected student stock, weak 
and unassertive, hidden behind eyeglasses 
which look like binoculars. 

A photograph of the president, not es- 
pecially posed, showed little out of the 
ordinary in features except in their unusual 
combination. When Mr. Roosevelt talks, 
however, the spectator suddenly realizes 
that the Roosevelt mouth and all pertain- 
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ing thereto are unique and unrivalled. It 
is original in type, in methods and results. 
It is bounded on the north by a mustache, 
sparce, not to say scrubby, of a type found 
in profusion all along the fortieth latitude. 
It does not mask his vocal battery, but con- 


fines itself strictly to his upper lip, out of - 


harm’s way. To the east and west the 
boundaries are firm, well-fed cheeks; to 
the south a jaw, as solidly and decisively 


built as the forward turret of the battleship’ 


Oregon. 

Within the Roosevelt mouth is a full 
set of the best-known teeth in the world. 
They are not so remarkable in themselves, 
though they are unusually large and well 
groomed; but they have appeared in public 
so much that they are regarded as a natural 
phenomenon and public property. This 
is due to the fact that when Mr. Roosevelt 
smiles his mouth moves away on either 
side like a curtain and the illumination 
bursts upon the spectator unhampered 
and unbounded. Then, again, in moments 
of conversational stress the Roosevelt teeth 
are apt to elbow the Roosevelt lips aside 
and do the talking themselves. Those 
who have seen the president thus in action 
cannot help regarding each large white 
tooth as the tombstone of some reputa- 
tion, the owner 
of which has 
given the presi- 
dent just cause 
to reply. At 
the present 
rate it will soon Avis 
be necessary (С? 


for several ff Хы 
victims to share E 
the same tomb- . 


5їопе. 

The Roose- 
velt teeth have 
all the fame, 
but they are 
reaily common- : 
place compared with the Roosevelt lower lip. 
ThisMewer lip is unknown. It has no place 
in literature. The cartoonists have ignored 
it. The camera doesn’t understand it. 
It is not pointed out to tourists nor double- 
starred in the Washington guide book. 
Yet more vividly than any other feature 
it portrays the Roosevelt temperament 
and typifies the strenuous ideal. 

It is the hardest working, most versatile, 
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most conscientious lower lip in the world. 
It is a part of the administration, not merely 
of the president. Not only does it deliver 
the president’s conversation to the public, 
but it personally supervises it. It gives 
each word, no matter how small, its in- 
dividual attention, molds it correctly 
and hands it out, a perfect, finished prod- 
uct. Elastic almost beyond belief, it 
assumes a dozen shapes in as many seconds. 
It pictures, as the words pass it, rage, 
hate, earnestness, determination, states- 
manship. It puffs out, distended with 
adjectives fighting for precedence like 
diplomats at a dinner. It steps aside en- 
tirely and unveils the teeth, hissing like a 
leaky steampipe with polysyllables. It 
wraps itself lovingly around a cherished 
phrase and releases it with honest pride. 
One can almost see it at times reach forth 
and search the air for a word that shall 
best fit the idea. Gazing on this lower lip 
making conversation one has the sensation 
of gazing on a watchmaking machine for 
the first time. You always knew watches 


wcre made but never saw the operation 
before. 

The Roosevelt lower lip is not famous 
because it cannot be photographed in 
action. 


Some day it will be kinetoscoped, 
however, and 
will then come 
) into its own. 
M? Just as we 
Ма жеге comple- 

11 > ting the survey 
LAY the group 

\ ahead of us fell 

© œ into ruins, and 

the president 
advanced to 
my congress- 
man with his 
hand out- 
stretched. We 
are not saying 
“ dee-lighted ” 
at the White House any more, except on 
special occasions. Styles change, except in 
the funny papers. Nowadays when the 
president grasps a stranger’s hand and is 
told his name a note of joyous recognition 
breaks into his voice and he says: 

“Oh! Mister Jones! I’m very glad to 
meet you!!!” 

Several men have come very near to 
exploding with pride on the spot on hearing 


this and have had to be led rapidly off to 
the cooper’s and hooped for safety’s sake. 
However, the spell is over in an instant. 
Just as the visitor’s head is beginning to 
whirl with the dazzling discovery that the 
president of the United States knows all 
about him, something edges its way into 
his vaporized mind and cools it off in a jiffy. 
He is waiting for the president to explain 
where he first heard of him and to invite him 
to lunch. The president isn’t doing it. 
Instead, he is shaking hands with the next 
man and is using the identical expression. 
The dream is over. It isn’t a gasp of 
satisfied longing, that “very glad to meet 
you!” It is merely a substitute for ‘‘dee- 
lighted.” Still it is a grand and thrilling 
experience to sit in the memory of a presi- 
dent if only for one deluded second. 

While we were recovering from this 
shock, the president resumed his conversa- 
tion and prepared to carry it on to the next 
group. It was a crucial moment. My 
congressman naturally wanted to show me 
as much of the president as possible. If 
he could hit upon some topic of interest 
there was no telling what might happen— 
conversation, scareheads, lunch, or Ananias 
elections. For a moment he hesitated. 
Then he said, “Mr. President, I am on 
the sub-committee on fortifications.” 

Sometimes an actor precipitates a whole 
five-act drama by walking in on the stage 
and speaking one short line which un- 
locks the situation. That was what my 
congressman did with his fortification re- 
mark. It was his last line in the play too. 
The president was all attention in an 
instant. 

“Oh, yes,” he cried, enthusiastically; 
“TIm very glad you mentioned it. І want 
to speak to you. Come over in this corner. 
І suppose these gentlemen’’—indicating 
the secretary and myself—‘may hear. 
Come right over here.” This to us. 
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A jaw as solidly and decisively built as the 


Then, while representatives, senators 
and the world in general waited, we four 
put our heads together like a quartette, 
preparing for close harmony, and the 
president talked. He took the lid right 
off of the international pot and let us look 
in. He discussed his army, his navy— 
discussed the defenseless state of the colonies 
—told what would happen in case of war 
with Madagascar or some other foreign 
nation—reminded us that what he was 
saying must, of course, be absolutely con- 
fidential. Then he dwelt pleasantly upon 
men and affairs, told what the big stick 
really meant, discussed Wall Street in 
caustic terms, yearned for more time in 
which to have another tryout with various 
gentry. And all the while we participated 
in this friendly and intimate discussion 
of world events like a dazed and wonder- 
ing little child who is helping hold the 
steering wheel of a 50-60 automobile 
while the chauffeur is breaking speed rec- 
ords on lower Broadway. 

For fifteen minutes we remodeled the 
republic. Then, as suddenly as it began, 
the council finished. The gates of the ad- 
ministration clanged shut, and even while 
we were yet shaking our heads sagely and 
admitting that such and such a policy 
would be desirable we found ourselves 
mere strangers once more, with only the 
Washington A жүз to rely upon 
for information. “I’m VERY glad to have 
met you,” said the president, with even 
more emphasis on the “very”—long life 
to him. As we assured him that the fling 
was, to say the very least, mutual, he passed 
on, a thousand miles, to the next group. 
It was all over. 

We took our hats and went away. At 
the door we were twenty feet high. As the 
incoming crowds elbowed us we gradually 
shrank. At the outer door we were only 
ten fect high. Outside, we turned into a 
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forward turret of the battleship Oregon 


private path by accident and a White House 
policeman shooed us away—US, who had 
been holding the reins of government 
and cracking the whip only a few minutes 


As I looked at it coming out, it seemed 
as if we had gone in to cheer the president 
up and that, after talking to him a few 
minutes and straightening out several 
knotty problems, we had bade him a kindly 
good-by and had lefthim. As I remember 
it now, we had really looked on open- 
mouthed for fifteen minutes—a fear comes 
over me that it was really only two—and 
that at the end of that time the president, 
having said what was uppermost in his 
mind, had terminated the interview. That 
is the funny thing about it. We came away 
feeling as if we had terminated the inter- 
view. They say everybody does—that no 
one stays a minute longer than the presi- 
dent wants him to and yet no one knows 
how the president does it. At a certain 
moment the visitor clutches his hat con- 
vulsively and the president, overcoming 
his disappointment, manfully bids him 
good-by. But what makes the visitor 
clutch his hat? That is the mystery. 
There may be black art in it. At any rate 
it is a delightful way to terminate an 
interview. But would it work on a book 
agent ? 

As we went away the secretary and I 
learned a great deal from the congressman, 
who was as calm about the whole matter 
as the guide who shows off Niagara Falls 
and pats it on the flank while doing so. 
We learned that everybody goes away 
from a casual interview feeling just the 
way we did, providing he didn’t come to 


ask for anything; that the president’s. 


favorite way of keeping in touch with the 
members of congress is to take them and 
their guests into close communion and 
tell them things for the good of the nation; 


that he tells under pledge of secrecy, to 
thousands of unknowns, things of pre- 
posterous importance—things which are 
only breathed about in Washington; that he 
doesn’t seem to care what he tells or what 
he says, and that nothing ever comes of it 
anyway but talk—but that Washington 
is always three weeks behind in talking 
about what the president says and does, try 
as it may to keep up. 

They accuse the president of luring 
people into a conversation and then doing 
all the talking himself. Men have gone 
majestically to the White House, on in- 
vitation, charged with ideas of national 
importance, and have come away later 
bulging with the same ideas, unuttered and 
clamorous. It makes hard feelings, but 
those who have watched the president’s 
lower lip in action do not find this hard 
to understand. The president thinks with 
his mouth, just as writers think with their 
fingers and silent, bashful people do with 
the bases of their brains. The president 
thinks best audibly. To think audibly 
you must have some one to think at or else 
be suspected of overwork and its distressing 
results. Now most people’s ideas as at 
first expressed are worthless. These ideas 
must be set down in writing, refined and 
gone over and put into books and speeches. 
These people, called into consultation, 
would not help the president any by talking. 
They would make a mess of it. On the 
other hand, he already has their ideas, 
written in books, delivered іп. orations. 
He calls them in to listen while he forms 
conclusions with his large, limber, zealous, 
logical lower lip. It is really a great com- 
pliment to the visitor, but he does not 
understand it. Not realizing that the 
president has learned more from his books 
than he possibly could from his mouth, 
and that, like Antony, all he now desires 
is his ears, the visitor listens gloomily, 
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bursting with conversation, and goes away 
mad. Yet he has been of service to his 
country. He has enabled the president 
to think. by being there. If he had tried 
thinking with his own mouth the result 
would have been far less useful. 

This misplaced cerebrum of the presi- 
dent’s undoubtedly causes many of his 
troubles. People go away and repeat what 
he says without waiting to hear all of it. 
The president cogitates aloud and delivers 
one premiss of а syllogism. Away it 
flutters through the press and a roar of 
resentment goes up. Presently he digs up 
the second premiss. It contradicts the 
first, and as it goes broadcast through the 
country, per some caller, we cry out, “Ноу 
that man changes his тіпа!” In the 
meantime the president, having arrived at 
the conclusion, goes quietly about his affairs 
and doesn’t bother himself with correcting 
the delusion. 

It is now some months since my visit 
to the White House. I am slowly sink- 
ing with responsibility. In my distended 
bosom repose secrets which would plunge 
four nations into war, alienate five senators, 
precipitate another near-panic, and irritate 
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the stock market beyond belief. I didn’t 
want those secrets. They are larger than I 
am. I can’t hold them and I can’t 
give them back. They are too big for a 
common citizen to hold without ripping 
something. I feel myself giving away at 
the seams. 

I know that 10,000 other citizens have 
also carried away secrets from the same 
room in the same manner—possibly several 
thousand carried away these same secrets. 
But that doesn’t help me. Even if I found 
another secret-holder we couldn’t let loose 
together without breaking confidence. May- - 
be the man who sat next to me in the | 
diner, leaving Washington, and who ře- 
fused all food, carried the fate of nations 
in a head that had never before carried 
anything more important than the price of 
corn. We were both suffering, yet we could 
not lean up against each other and sym- 
pathize. Possibly I am passing every day 
some other common citizen bloated with 
tremendous information which he cannot 
digest, deliver, or destroy. If only we might 
wear badges so that we might at least 
lean up against each other and clasp hands! 
Even that would be some relief. 


THE -GREENHORN'S WEDDING 


A STORY OF 


COURAGE 


BY CASPAR: DAY 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAY HAMBIDGE 


JHE night was cold for 
June, and all seven of 
the Proutas boarders sat 
about the kitchen stove 
chatting. Two bracket 
lamps lighted the room. 
On a line behind the 
range hung certain working shirts newly 
washed and drying in the heat. Antonina, 
climbing the stairs with a dull weight at 
her heart, held the picture in mind: seven 
hearty, jolly fellows, stalwart in white 
shirtsleeves, prosperous bachelors all, home- 
less but care-free. Truly, America made 
changes in one; white soap—beer—rich 
food and high wages—store clothes, iron 
stoves, the mines, two-story houses—all 


wedding to be faced. 


these were a matter of course. Nobody 
but herself gave a thought to the silvered 
barley fields, the sting of peat smoke in the 
nostrils, the stork’s nest on the thatch, 
at home! The language, to be sure, was 
still Lithuish; but the children’s very voices 
took on strange intonations in this foreign 
land. 

But now she, Antonina, had come to 
America to her brother’s house. Worse 
than all—for her brother was a man of 
promptness and enterprise—there was the 
She might choose 
between those two boarders; but one of 
them she must marry within the week. 
It was with this view, so she learned, that 
Joszef had sent her the passage money. 


The Greenhorn’s Wedding—A Story of Courage 


The stairs turned sharply, leading into 
a narrow hall at the top. Antonina came 
up heavily, stumbling peasant-fashion. 
Homesickness, the horrors of the ship, the 
weariness of this new life, had drawn all 
color from her cheeks, all suppleness from 
her body. 

“It is too early to sleep,” cried Gracie, 
Joszef’s wife. “Соте downstairs. And 
tell me: have you decided which you will 
take for your шап?” 

“They can settle it with Joszef,” spoke 
the girl bitterly. “They are strangers. I 
have cried myself blind. If I have to, I 
have to. But I will not have them say 
I did it.” 

“Nonsense,” Joszef’s wife said briskly. 
“They are both good fellows, but there is a 
choice. Come downstairs and pick out 
your bridegroom.” 

“I hate them both.” 

“Quite proper. But you have to marry 
one, so you may as well decide. To-day 
is Monday and Joszef wants to have the 
wedding Saturday, so that the men will 
be only one day away from work. The 
dressmaker comes on Wednesday morning. 
Your man buys you the dress, so the one 
you take will have to come out early from 
the mine to-morrow to go buy the goods. 
Then on Friday we begin the wedding. As 
for the dinner, leave it to me—oysters, 
oranges, wine—oh, a thousand things! 
We have very fine food in America.” 

Argument followed argument, and Ъу 
reluctant stages Antonina was brought into 
the living room. 

The seven boarders with one accord 
stopped talking. They hitched their chairs 
closer, left and right, to make an opening 
in the half circle. Antonina flushed scarlet. 
Even as she sank ‘nto the chair which 
Gracie dragged forward she felt the seven 
pairs of eyes upon her. A dreadful silence 
fell upon the company; Gracie’s deter- 
mined chatter could not make them talk. 
After a long silence, one man brought out 
the blunt question: 

“Which of you has been chosen, Ka- 
lixta ?” 

“Go out, go out, all of you!’’ Gracie 
protested, laughing with the rest. “Can 
we settle family affairs before everybody? 
Joszef, you take them off. Only leave 
Jarge and Kalixta with me.” 

The room was cleared in a hubbub of 
mirth and chafing. Kalixta closed the 
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door, taking his stand on the threshold. 
He was slightly the taller of the two suitors; 
his glance as he faced the women was very 
steady, his mouth smiling. Jarge, the 
other candidate, kept to his chair. He 
was a thick-set, muscular young man in 
whom emburrassment evinced itself as a 
sort of sullenness. 

Gracie wasted few words upon the 
situation. 

“Of course she cannot marry both of 
уон,” she premised. “Come, Antonina, 
take a good look at them and speak ovt.” 

The bride-apparent gazed, then shook 


her head. “Neither.” 
“Nonsense. Joszef has made all the 
plans.” 


“Let them marry somebody else, then. 
If I had guessed I would not have come to 
America!” Hereat the bride fell into an 
agony of tears. 

“Do not cry so,” urged Kalixta kindly. 
“Nothing is as bad as it seems.” 

“You must draw for it, if she will not 
decide,” declared Gracie, with much show 
of firmness. She broke three straws from 
the broom in the corner, then measured 
and arranged them in her hand. 


“The short one wins,” said she. “Come, 
Jarge; you draw first. Now you, Ka- 
lixta.”” 

“My рате!” 


The short man’s bit was scarcely half 
Kalixta’s. The rejected suitor shrugged, 
then yielded. Jarge stepped across the 
room and laid his hand on the girl’s 
shoulder. 

“Come, lass. I choose for you, you 
see. A kiss, quick, now and——” 

“You chose, did you?” 

“He drew the shortest straw, Antonina. 
И was all fair; I held them hidden.” 

“But Joszef said I was to pick my man 
myself. You know he did.” 

“In Heaven’s mercy, decide оп Jarge 
yourself, then, and settle down to it!” 

A flash of coquetry lighted the girl’s 
tired face. | 

“Of course I hate you both, you know. 
Well, then—the longest straw!” 

“The long straw!” echoed Jarge re- 
sentfully. But Gracie laughed instead of 
interfering to uphold his rights. 

Kalixta laughed too, an honest, boyish 
peal in which surprise and pleasure were 
commingled. Antonina gave reluctant fin- 
gers to his outstretched hand. 
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“That’s a good girl,” said he. “ Јагре 
isn’t the man for you; I will see to it that 
you like me better. Don’t mind what he 
says. He can get him another girl, and 
we'll rent a house of our own and be as 
comfortable as anybody by ‘Christmas. ” 

Gracie, ever prompt in business, threw 
open the kitchen door. “ Јагре is out of 
it,” she proclaimed; ‘‘she takes Kalixta.” 

In view of the wedding shopping, Ka- 
lixta did not go to the mine on Tuesday 
morning. Instead he slept late, as is the 
custom for Sundays, and came from his 
room at eight o’clock in his best clothes. 
He helped himself to meat and bread from 
the cupboard, and smiled upon Antonina 
as she brought his coffee. She was a timid 
creature; but young, healthy, presumably 
industrious, certainly not bad-looking for 
an emigrant who wore old-country clothes. 
She seemed to him a child, needing only 
companionship and kindness to forget 
the worries of the past few days. The 
bridal shopping, he resolved, should be 
made as much of a treat to her as pos- 
sible. 

With Antonina, too, the world had grown 
more bearable; a sort of resignation had 
followed upon despair, and she had slept 
the night through. The day was fine, her 
mood less wretched, and the new master 
seemed disposed to show himself a good 
fellow. 

Moreover, as husbands went, he was un- 
doubtedly presentable. The holiday splen- 
dor of garnet tie, starched collar, and 
black frock coat set off his height and 
leanness. His fair hair was well trimmed, 
his jaw newly shaven, his hands unscarred 
and clean. Antonina, recognizing these 
points of superiority, was gratified. 

The girl was lonely, and Kalixta had 
the knack of cheerful talk. Insensibly she 
grew to feel at ease with him; they laughed 
and spoke of many matters like old com- 
rades. An hour or two had passed, when 
Gracie appeared from above stairs to urge 
the shopping party to their duty. 

Gracie had a sharp tongue, and did not 
hesitate to use it when worldly affairs 
moved too slowly. Her sarcasms concern- 
ing laziness, flirtation, wedding raiment, 
giggling brides, and chattering husbands 
quite broke the peace fora moment. Only 
when the pair had walked the length of 
the street and reached the car-line was 
cheerfulness renewed. Kalixta saw that 
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Antonina’s face was flushed, her brows 
bent, lashes wet. 

“ Everybody knows бше. Айег а 
little while you will be used to the country. 
You won’t mind her then. ” 

“І would rather work than marry,” 
sighed the girl. 

“But you are old enough to be married, 
and Joszef says you shall. Also you are 
too pretty not to.” 

Antonina turned her face away, drawing 
the shawl tighter across her chin. “I?” 

“You, naturally. And you are just the 
wife for me, girl. I never know what you 
will say next.” 

The averted head turned toward him. 
Antonina was smiling once more. Invol- 
untarily she slackened her pace, and all 
the little arts of eye and gesture mar- 
shaled themselves for use upon this can- 
didate. The concession was as real as it 
was unconscious, for Antonina’s heaven- 
given talents certainly lay manwards. 

Central Square in the county town of 
Lynton is the busiest part of the shopping 
district. Kalixta walked slowly, answer- 
ing all her questions; Antonina gazed and 
gazed serenely. Her mood had changed; 
resignation was fast merging into cheerful- 
ness. For, after all, new interests and a 
change of scene lift the burdens from 
Youth’s shoulders. 

Kalixta shrewdly took the simpler pur- 
chases first. The shoes were bought, then 
stockings, than a hat of delirious beauty 
and color. The pair were in their ninth 
shop, and on the point of ordering the 
wedding veil from an assortment of net 
piled upon the counter, when a trifle dis- 
turbed their gayety. 

Antonina had lost no time in realizing 
the advantages of a secret language, and 
talked about the shop people with most 
perfect unconcern. She had been chat- 
tering freely, her escort laughing and well 
entertained. Suddenly she turned upon 
him, though still in jest. 

`“ Kalixta, you are good company, a jolly 
fellow. Go off and never see me again, 
and I shall think the world of you. And 
if you had wanted to marry some other 
girl, I should love you dearly. How stupid 
of you to marry me!” 

The man stared at her, drawing a hard 
breath. His eyes fell; under his mustache 
his lips drew thin. 

“So that is it!” flamed the bride. “You 
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do! There is one! So, so. Where is 
she, Kalixta? ‘Tell me, tell me. PH kill 
her! Ill tear her tongue out, the little 
snail!” 

At this amazing show of temper Kalixta 
recovered his wits. He pulled himself 
together and forced a smile. 

“Nonsense. It is nothing, nothing at 
all. That is, it was very long ago. It 
comes to nothing. I had forgotten it.” 

“Forgotten? Let me get at her, though, 
and she would not forget, I can tell you. 
Oh, I hate you, hate you! Go hunt up 
your girl. Buy your veils for her; I won’t 
wear them.” | 

Kalixta turned to the woman behind 
the counter. “PI take four yards,” he 
said, and laid down a greenback. 

Antonina understood the action, if not 
the words. She sprang forward, snatching 
at the money, but struck Kalixta’s out- 
stretched arm instead. 

“Not for me! You need not buy it for 
me!” she almost wailed. 

“Tt is cut already. Апа it is for you to 
wear; for no one else. I have told the 
truth about that other one. She preferred 
a richer man; һе has two stores and a sa- 


loon, and his brother is of the police. She 
did not like me. So that was all. You 
are prettier than she was, Antonina. Ihave 


not seen her since Easter, and I shall not 
think about her unless you keep talking 
about it.” 

Antonina threw the fringed ends of her 
shawl over her eyes and moaned: 

“I wish I had died on the ship. I wish 
there was no America. And I wish things 
would go nicely, since I have to be alive. 
Oh, I had better become a пип!” 

“A nun with a Marriage license; a very 
fine idea, though it comes late. Well, we 
must choose the cloth for your nun’s dress; 
the dressmaker is hired for to-morrow, 
and she can make that as well as any- 
thing.” 

There followed a wearisome and pro- 
longed journey through the shops; some- 
times Antonina liked everything, Kalixta 
nothing; again the reverse was true. Fi- 
nally they narrowed down to a lemon silk 
and a voile of palest blue. Either would 
serve, and both materials were most ele- 
gant. The quest came at once to a choice 
between these fabrics. 

- “The -yellow is a silk one, to be sure. 
Still——” 
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“The blue is wider, Kalixta.” 

“Oh, if you want the yellow, say so.” 

“But what do you think?” 

“Myself, I like blue for a color.” 

“So you said this morning. Tell me 
now—would you have bought her a blue 
dress?” 

“Bought whom a dress?” 

“Her. Your girl, I mean. 
те!” 

“How do І know?” cried the poor 
fellow, pushed to the wall. “How do І. 
know? Who ever heard of such ques- 
tions? The girl chooses and the man 
pays; that is the custom, and that is all I 
know about it. Blue or pink, how do I 
know? Green, red, yellow, апі black, 
and the old devil take them all!” 

“Then why did you want me to take he 
yellow?” she persisted. 

“I didn’t. I thought—but it’s no 
matter, either. Only, the blue is the color 
of your eyes.” 

The girl stood silent, considering the 
bolts of cloth before her. Her hands 
trembled slightly as she touched a fold or 
two. Secretly, her soul coveted a silk 
dress of whatever color or pretensions; but 
a man, especially in this new, unreverent 
America, could not be expected to under- 
stand that. She sighed, but her choice 
was made. 

“ Kalixta. ” 

“Well?” 

“I take the blue. 
color.” 

“Oh, very good; I am glad you are 
suited, girl. Shall I tell the woman to 
cut it?” 

“Yes, tell her. 

“Speak it.” 

“1—1 will not be a nun just yet—not if 
you are nice to me, I think.” 

Again that thrill of mastery, and with 
it a leap of the blood that checked speech 
when he would have answered. Antonina, 
glancing discreetly sidewise, saw his eyes 
blaze. Her overture had not, then, been 
ignored. 

“I am tired, Antonina, of talking like a 
dressmaker. Let us rest a while before 
we do any more of it, and take some 
pleasure. We can go to an eating-shop 
for ice-cream and then go and look at 
some machines.” 

From a refreshing sojourn in a confec- 
tioner’s back room the pair came out again 


Quick, tell 


It is the prettiest 


And, Kalixta?” 
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upon the pavement. А Penny Arcade, 
with its crowds of customers and a dozen 
machines singing and playing discordantly, 
yawned cave-like to receive the passer-by. 
Kalixta took her arm and drew the girl 
inside. The attractions of the place were 
stale to him, but he was in a mood to enjoy 
anything if it gave Antonina pleasure. 

A few words served to outline for her 
the nature of the entertainment and the 
power of the controlling penny. A phono- 
graph was her first choice, and beyond 
doubt the thing frightened her horribly. 
This dreadful pleasure ceasing of its own 
accord, she approached another as different 
in appearance as possible; the English 
words placarded above meant nothing to 
her, but at the first click she was waiting 
at the eye-piece. 

Kalixta, standing guard over their 
packages in a corner, was startled by a cry. 
The girl had covered her eyes with her 
hands; she cowered against the oak body 
of the machine. 

“Jonas!—It is Jonas—against the Cos- 
sacks— Jonas!” 

Dropping his burdens where he stood, 
he sprang forward and elbowed the girl 
aside. What he saw as the machine re- 
volved its plates was nothing so remark- 
able. The pictures showed a riot in a city 
street, soldiers in colored uniforms, priests, 
crosses, a procession, the rabble, a line 
of wildly sketched Cossacks upon dis- 
torted horses. To a more careful ob- 
server, the want of perspective would have 
indicated that the pictures were not wholly 
photographs from life. The exhibit bore 
the legend, “ Massacre of a Regiment, St. 
Petersburg, May 31.” 

“Who—what is it?” Kalixta de- 
manded. The girl, trembling pitifully, 
had clutched his arm, but still hid her eyes 
with her free hand. 

“Jonas. That red soldier—the red one. 
The Cossack was killing him. Under the 
horse he fell, the saber in the heart. My 
Jonas!” 

“Nonsense. It is just a picture. I 
don’t see it. You dreamed it. And how 
do you know him?” 

“I saw his face; so plain, so plain it 
showed.” 

“You are sure? 

“No, no, no!” 

“Come away, then. Come outside. 
Walk. That is the best thing for you.” 


Look again.” 
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Up and down the pavements they 
tramped in the sultry afternoon. Kalixta 
asked no questions, for the suffering in 
the girl’s look left him without a doubt. 
This, then, was her real heart. A little 
he pitied her; but the jealous conqueror 
in him raged the more for that. 

“Stop crying for him. You have cried 
enough. Who is he?” 

“Jonas Karvelis.” 

“Pretty dove! А red soldier, too. Well, 
what was he to you?” 

“Was my jaunikis.” 

Kalixta swore furiously, with all the 
greatest oaths of his peasant Northland. 
It was horrible, wicked, and, of course, 
dangerous to his soul; but the frivolous | 
unaccountable woman in Antonina ‘listened 
—nay, took comfort from the perform- 
ance. 

“Well, they drew him for a soldier, and 
the soldiers marched away.” 

“—Then?” 

“Then nothing.” 

“T am your jauntkis.” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders. 

“Nor my name is not Dove.” 

“No need to be jealous. It was a year 
ago in March that Jonas went away. I 
suppose the little yellow men may have 
shot him; I never heard any more after 
the regiment marched. Also I never saw 
you until yesterday.” 

Kalixta was fair-minded though hot- 
tempered. As they paced the. crowded 
sidewalks, dodging the passers-by uncon- 
sciously, a more just appreciation of affairs 
formed itself in his mind. He would be 
master—yes; but the girl should have rea- 
son and kindness. 

“A year ago in March,” he repeated. 
“Poor fellow! Something must have hap- 
pened to him or you would have heard. 
That is—can he write?” 

“Like a lawyer.” 

“Then I am afraid he is gone, little 
emigrant.” His voice took a tone of 
genuine sympathy. “It is good you told 
me the truth. See, you know mine, I 
know yours. Since that is so we can forget 
both stories. Does that go well? And 
you might as well marry me as any other 
in America.” 

“You are kind, a good man, Kalixta. 
Even if I went back, there is no way. 
Russia is just a great desert of people when- 
you lose someone.” 
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“Yes, I think he is dead; but even if he 
is not, there is no way. ” 

They walked again in silence. 
Kalixta suggested: 

“ Let us get the trimmings and the gloves 
and the rest now.” 

It went to his heart with quite unreason- 
able relief to see the stages by which An- 
tonina crept 
back to cheer- ranere = 
fulness. i à 

The neces- 
saries were 
duly bought 
and the pair 
took a four- 
o’clock car for 
home. Anto- 
nina was tired, 
deadly tired; 
and Kalixta 
owned that 
shopping wore 


At length 


upon him 
more than 
carrying tim- 


bers; but a 
bag of candy 
was between 
them, and 
cheerfulness 
prevailed. A 
light heart, as 
the green- 
horn reflected, 
might find 
America very 
tolerable. 

Wednesday, 
like Tuesday, 
came fair and 
warm. The men of the household were 
off for the shaft by half-past six. The dress- 
maker came at eight. 

In questions of fashion Gracie found 
congenial matter for discourse; she and 
the seamstress talked English until An- 
tonina despaired of any final settle- 
ment. At length, quite suddenly, these 
authorities were agreed—a train, five 
plaited ruffles, yoke and cuffs of lace, 
shirrings, plaitings, lace medallions, and 
the rest. The sky-blue silesia lining was 
cut upon the kitchen table; the bride 
was measured and talked over. Then 
the workwoman settled to the sewing 
machine. 
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Wednesday dragged along, with much 
fitting of the wedding dress. Five o’clock 
came, and six; supper was eaten and 
cleared away; and still Kalixta did not 
return from the mine. At half-past six 
a “nipper” brought his empty dinner-can 
and a message. Certain props and tie- 
pieces had to be renewed in a gangway, 
and the job 
was not yet 
half done. Ka- 
lixta, as head 
timberman, 
would work 
through the 
night to finish 
it, and would 
come home 
for breakfast. 
Meantime, he 
requested that 
a square meal 
be forwarded 
by the mes- 
senger. 

Antonina 
found the 
evening dull. 
Reveries and 
dreams were 
not so grati- 
fying as for- 
merly. She 
thought of 
Kalixta down 
at his work in 
the mine and 
questioned her 
soul whether 
remem- 

bered her or 
not; and, questioning, she smiled at her 
own verdict. 

Finally a thin boy, youngest of the board- 
ers, came to sit beside her and talked about 
Kalixta. The bride was interested, but 
not amused. Kalixta’s labor, it appeared, 
was effort which wore body and soul at 
once—work where the hot sweat starts 
with straining muscles, the cold sweat 
from danger seen and dared again. The 
thin boy was no hero-worshiper, because 
risk was a matter of every day to his mind. 
But he stated quite impersonally that, as 
the bridegroom was more than commonly 
strong and rash and the night’s work extra 
hazardous, the odds were against a wed- 
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ding on Saturday. It was unfortunate, 
he thought, that Number 7 East had to be 
retimbered just at this time. 

Antonina listened,and a cold fear grew 
upon her. Jonas or no Jonas, America 
with Kalixta dead would be a dreary place. 

Thursday morning broke yellow and 
lowering, with thunderstorms to keep one 
under a roof. From the wet outer world 
came no visitors, no word and only an 
empty dinner-can from Kalixta. 

Towards five o’clock in the afternoon 
Antonina had finished her fourth fitting and 
donned her dark woolen frock for the fifth 
time. She was very tired, and more than a 
little lonely. Gracie was out, and the men 
busy over a game. Life was a desert. 

“How is the dress?” inquired Kalixta’s 
voice, cheerful as usual. A hand fell upon 
her shoulder. 

“You! Oh—you!”’ 

Antonina turned half about to look at 
him; but failed tosee more than a mist, a 
blur, and sleepless, bloodshot eyes, be- 
cause her own tears blinded her. 

Kalixta saw and conquered. He was 
up beside her on the table, crushing her 
head to his breast with tired, tireless arms. 

“Don’t cry, little emigrant!’ 

“They told me you would be killed.” 

“Well, they lied,” averred the miner 
with conviction. 

Antonina leaned upon his shoulder, half 
dazed, half comforted, but wholly yielding. 
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Endurance and stolid strength she had 
seen from her childhood; but unwearied 
vitality such as this man’s was ancther 
matter. To work for six-and-thirty hours 
—to work as the boy told her men had 
worked that day in Number 7—and still 
to keep a smile, a cheery voice, to dress 
and brush one’s hair and call the effort 
nothing! By chance she thought of Joszef, 
of Jonas Karvelis, of others; but in the 
shadow of this strength they seemed to 
pale so that she remembered them like 
shadows. Quietly, wondering а Ше 
whether she herself were drifting into a 
mere dream, Antonina raiseda hand to stroke 
the fingers pressed upon her forehead. 
“Then are you glad I am alive? An- 
swer itl”? asked Kalixta. 
Alas for fidelity!’ And woe for the vows 
of Jonas! She hid her face, but laughed. 
“Are you, yourself?’’ asked Antonina. 
Friday was a day of crowds and bewilder- 
ment. The celebration began at noon. The 
very yard was thronged with wedding 
guests, eating and drinking. The green- 
horn danced for half the night, and found 
no lack of partners, till a warning spark 
grew in Kalixta’s eyes. Antonina’s triumph 
wascomplete. Shewas radiantly happy. No 
one, she thought, would enjoy Kalixta’s wed- 
ding more than she. Gracie, too, was well 
pleased, for the blue plate upon the dining 
table brimmed with coin and paper money 
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and more than two hundred dollars had been 
gathered from the table by eleven o’clock. 

Joszef and his boarders stayed at home 
on Saturday, wearing their best clothes. 
From eight o’clock onward, wedding guests 
came and went as their fancy led; but the 
house was given over to Gracie and a 
woman caterer to prepare the great dinner. 

Antonina, in a gingham apron and with 
sleeves rolled up, busied herself perfunc- 
torily. Kalixta would have helped her 
pass the slow hours, but she fled from room 
to room at his approach. At ten o’clock 
she went to her room to dress. 

It was a plain, bare little place, nearly 
empty. The bed, freshly made up and 
gay with its white pillows upon red blankets, 
held her wedding dress and veil, and a 
new white petticoat loaned by Gracie. 
Kalixta’s trunk stood in the corner; his 
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Al the first click she was waiting at the eye-piece 
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overcoat hung on its peg behind the door. 
Kalixta’s own private mirror, a square 
glass of good size, was newly fastened to 
the wall between the windows—placed 
there for her bridal toilet. 

Antonina put off the clothes of every day 
and dressed herself in the blue gown, 
slowly, luxuriously. The color and the 
fashionable cut transformed her; she felt the 
change herself. She had coiled her hair 
high upon her head, by Gracie’s advice. 
The pinning of the veil upon the golden 
mass would have to be done by someone 
else, but otherwise she was ready. The 
carriages had not come. She sat down 
in the one chair to wait. 

Someone came hurriedly up the stairs. 
She knew it was Kalixta; ever since that 
day in Lynton she had recognized his step, 
distinguishing it in that household of men. 
He came down the hall, knocked 
at her door, paused, then entered. 

“There is trouble in the mine, 
girl. They sent forme. I have 
to go.” 
| The bride locked her fingers 
together and pressed the knuckles · 
upon her lips, crowding back the 
| cries that rose. Something in his 
| eyes forbade her to scream. Не 
was very pale and scowling а: 
little. 

“T sent a boy to hurry two 
carriages. One man and one 
girl are here already and they 
will stand up with us. We can- 
not wait for the rest; we must 
be married very quickly, so I can 
get back to the shaft.” 

“ Kalixta, Kalixta! I cannot 
have you go. Not to-day—just 
this one time not. I think you 
will be killed if you go to-day.” 

“That will be as it will be. I 
am necessary there. The rock 
fell. Five men are shut in, so 
they say. Two of them have 
three children each. I boss the 
men who set timbers, because the 
bosses cannot talk Lithuish; and 
some of my fellows forget Eng- 
lish when they are excited. I 
must hurry. Are you almost 
ready? I have the ring, and 
| there are roses downstairs that 
you carry in your hand.” 

“All but the veil. You can 
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fasten that for me. 
and pin it.” 

The man lifted the filmy stuff, 
but with trembling fingers. Blue 
eyes and gray met in a long look; 
and sorrow sat strangely upon both 
young faces. Kalixta threw the veil 
aside and took her by the shoulders. 

“T think—” he pondered, speak- 
ing very low, “you care as much— 
about my going—as if you cried 
and screamed.” 

It was as natural and simple to 
rest in his arms, to cling to him, to 
wait his kisses, as though the habit 
had been of months’ usage instead 
of days’. And to Kalixta, standing 
within the shadow of trouble, this 
gentleness was hurt and healing 
both. She was a bride to creep 
into a man’s heart, his girl, a bride 
to live for. But what bitter com- 
fort, when one measured life by 
minutes! 

Two carriages drew up by the 
gate. The man raised the golden 
head from his breast. 

“Come. It is time to go.” 

A more hurried wedding the 
neighborhood had not witnessed in 
years. The cabmen knew the 
urgency and drove at speed. At 
the church the little party of four entered 
to hear the priest conclude the marriage of 
another pair, so that no time was lost in 
waiting for him to robe himself. 

The ring was upon Antonina’s finger and 
the marriage records signed. The waiting 
coaches stood at the curb. Kalixta turned 
to his best man and spoke in English: 

“Weve got no time to get a wedding 
picture taken. Maybe this afternoon, if 
I get out before dark. You and Mame 
go and get some candy an’ peanuts if you 
want to. You needn’t mind for me; you 
know I can’t stop.” And then in the 
Lithuanian tongue, “Get in, Antonina. 
They can do as they please.” He slammed 
the door. 

“You can be married much more 
quickly by means of carriages,” ventured 
Antonina stiffly, though with trembling 
lips. 

Kalixta nodded; he was above the need 
of small talk. He slipped an arm about 
the little figure in the gay blue dress. 

“Be a good girl and listen. There are 
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The pair took a four-o’clock car jor home 


some things I want to say to you. In 
case І do not come back——” 

“ Deja! Do not speak it!” 

“ Yes, yes! Well, Joszef will take 
care of you, for a while at least. Here is 
my book that keeps my money in the bank. 
You can get the money as you need it; 
Gracie will tell you how. Then here is my 
watch. Itis gold. Put it in my trunk and 
lock it—here is the key—but remember to 
wind it once a day. I shall change my 
clothes as soon as I get back to the house, 
so you take it now. I think that is all.” 

Antonina raised his hand and kissed it. 

“And you will not forget me, little emi- 
grant?” 

“ Never, never!” 

“There is the house now; it 15 only a 
short ride. The yard is full of bridesmaids 
that turned up too late to be used.” 

“Don’t look at them. Look at me.” 

“T have looked till my heart is full. 
Kiss me once more, girl. This is the 
parting, then; not before all those people.” 

“Twice, if you had asked it,” the bride 
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The man lifted the filmy stuff, but with trembling fingers 


replied. The ghost of her old smile chal- 
lenged him even in this extremity. 

“T left my working clothes in the shed. 
I will change there and not go through 
the house.” 

“Yes. And I go upstairs. I will shut 
the door and cry and say my prayers. I 
could not stand Gracie’s talk.” 

“Stay by the window, then, till I go. I 
will look up and see you. But I do not 
want you to come running over to the 
shaft with the rest of the women.” 

The carriage had stopped and the driver 
opened the доог. She answered only by a 
nod. Kalixta paid the man, and they two 
stood face to face upon the sidewalk. 

“Tt was lucky,” said the bridegroom 
inconsequently, “that I was not drunk 
when the boss sent word. A man needs a 
clear head. I used to say that I would 
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make the biggest drunk of my life at my 
own wedding; but when the time came the 
thing seemed different, somehow. A man 
changes with a wife on his mind. I don’t 
know why. Well—with God!” 

Antonina looked up at him, and the pas- 
sion of her whole heart was in her eyes. 
“I shall stay here until you come, Kalixta. 
Because you must come back to me, to me! 
Go now, but do not be long. With God!” 

From her window Antonina watched the 
groups of wedding guests stirring in ех- 
cited converse. Then came the tall black- 
clad figure that lifted a tired face towards 
her and swung off to the shaft at a trot. 

Remonstrance and wailing filled the 
house. Then, the dinner being left un- 
touched, the company with one accord 
followed the bridegroom. From houses 
all along the street women and children 
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poured to join the crowd. It was a story, 
tell it as you might in any of the half-dozen 
languages, that appealed to all the pity 
and the romance of the neighborhood. 

The twelve-o’clock whistle blew; then 
half-past twelve; then one. The bride, 
crouching upon the strip of carpet by the 
bed, saw the hour hand of Kalixta’s watch 
creep on to two; but still the street was 
empty and there came no news. 

Past three o’clock, and still no running 
crowds, no tidings. But far down the 
street came a black figure, lamp yet alight 
in the full glare of day, hurrying home 
with a swing of the shoulders that set her 
heart to pounding. 

Prayers, grief, and waiting vanished. 
In an instant the world went rose color 
and flame; for joy, to Antonina’s sort, 
obliterates all other thought. 

Down the stairs and down the path she 
sped holding up her train by instinct, 
that it might not hinder her. Down 
the road she went, a mad, gay, flying 
figure. Kalixta, with a miner’s prudence, 
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tore the blazing lamp from his сар as she 
came. 

There followed a greeting such as must 
have gratified the most romantic dweller 
in the settlement, had anyone remained 
behind the empty windowpanes to see 
and tell it. Regardless of her fineries, 
Antonina clung to the tall youth in sooty 
clothes. Kalixta, on his part, held her close; 
his broken whisper crimsoned her temples. 

“And you are not hurt?” 

“Not hurt. We got the men out living, 
and all but one able to walk. As soon as 
I saw the place I knew how we could do 
it. I do not know why I was so full of 
despair this morning.” 

“Despair,” repeated the little bride. 
“Yes; I had three hours of it. Well, it is 
past, and you are back again. There 
remains——” 

“What? The dinner? Dancing?” 

Kalixta’s laugh held the ring of master- 
ship; and, with the new docility which 
answered, Antonina changed her sentence. 

“То make you forget it.” 
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Saw the hour hand oj Kalixta’s watch creep on to two 
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зе N nearly every country of 
Vg 


Europe, even the most pro- 
lific, like England and Ger- 
many, the birth-rate has 
$ begun to decline and in 
several now barely exceeds 
the rate of death. This 
stern fact, in countries where men were never 
so wanted for armies, industries and colo- 
nies, has made a new and grave situation, 
which is aggravated in several lands by the 
great and growing tide of emigration, espe- 
cially to both the Americas. The old specter 
conjured up by Malthus, of a teeming in- 
crease of population likely to exceed the 
means of sustenance and crowding the earth, 
has faded, and statesmen are now realizing 
that in the heated struggle for international 
supremacy the ultimate victory will rest 
with that race or nation that is most fecund, 
so that progressive sterility means national 
decline. We can improve crops and our 
breeds of live stock and cause them to 
multiply almost indefinitely, but before the 
corresponding human problems we are still, 
in large measure, both ignorant and pow- 
erless. No animal is thoroughly domesti- 
cated until it breeds well in captivity, and 
so, if civilization is man’s domestication of 
himself, this has not yet been entirely suc- 
cessful or adjusted to his nature and needs. 
In view of.this situation, we have within 
recent years many new societies, archives, 
special monographs, much legislation passed 
and still more planned, to the end of under- 
standing better and of meeting more suc- 
cessfully these new problems. There are 
also dramas, novels, and sometimes radical 
propositions concerning marriage and the 
family, new ethical theories touching sex, 
some dreamy and speculative and others 
more or less scientific. A few startling and 
drastic reforms have been suggested and 
other few labored investigations undertaken 


that shed new light on dark aspects of this 
myriad-sided problem. In this country 
alone there are nearly a score of societics 
and movements against vice or efforts to 
reform sex relations not only without but 
within marriage. Thus the old reticence 
and prudery has been flung to the winds, and 
churches, women’s clubs, magazines, and 
educational institutions and parents are all 
seeking the plain truth and feeling the 
need for themselves and younger people of 
knowledge concerning topics once veiled, if 
not entirely tabooed. In a single article I 
can only touch upon a few salient and prac- 
tical aspects of a theme which, vast as it is, 
is itself only part of a yet vaster one. 


The Chief End of Man and Woman 


The 1,500,000,000 people, more or less, 
alive on the earth to-day are but a mere 
handful compared with the countless gene- 
rations who are to proceed from their loins 
in the future. All posterity now slumbers 
in our bodies, as we did in those of our an- 
cestors. They demand of us the supreme 
right and blessing not only of being born, 
but of being well born, and they will have 
only curses for us if they awaken into life 
handicapped by our errors. Their interests 
should dominate all our lives, and we should 
live for our children, for our duty of all 
duties is not only to keep the life torch 
burning, but to brighten it a little if possible 
as it is passed along to our children’s chil- 
dren. 

Indeed, from the point of view of the new 
biological ethics, this is the chief end of man 
and woman, the highest test of their virtue. 
Every human institution, home, school, 
state, church and all the rest, exists primarily 
in order to bring children and youth on and 
up to their highest possible maturity of body 
and soul. The value, not only of all insti- 
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tutions, but of art, science, literature, cul- 
ture, and civilization itself, is ultimately 
measured апі graded by how much they 
contribute to this end. 


Mortgaging Posterity 


Now the exceptional aspect of man, where- 
in he differs from all animals, is the devel- 
opment of a function which is no longer 
limited to certain seasons. Man alone is 
prone to mortgage posterity by consuming 
in his own self-gratification energies that 
belong to the future. Our life is thus like a 


richly laden ship of which we were intended, 


to be simply the steersman, with the sole 
duty of navigating our bark from the last 
generation safely on to the next, while selfish 
indulgence, which is the only sin, has broken 
into the hold and looted the cargo to the loss 
of the consignees, our children. Like fire, 
this instinct is a good servant, but a dread- 
ful master. And how few are they to-day 
entirely unscathed. Divorce, race suicide, 
declining birth-rate, greatest of all in this 
country for the native-born population— 
these are a few of the salient outcrops of the 
one great fact of abnormality of this function 
which some anthropologists now think may 
soon mark in the nations of to-day the 
same stage of race decay as began the decline 
and fall of the great nations of old. And so, 
having learned much within recent years, we 
can and for our protection we ought to begin 
totake a broader comparative view of it from 
its origin up to the highest animals, includ- 
ing man. It is plain that sex distinctions 
should be pushed to their uttermost and 
training and education should do all they 
can to make young men more manly and 
young women more womanly. Each sex 
contains germs of about all that is in the 
other, and recent studies in the field both of 
biology and of abnormal psychology which 
can hardly be mentioned here show how 
very difficult, especially for girls, are the last 
stages of ascent up to the lofty plateau of 
complete and ideal womanhood which rela- 
tively few attain, while an apparently ever 
larger proportion live out their lives on 
lower levels of maturity. 


The Differences Between Boys and Girls 


Diversity and not identity is the law 
brought out point by point in all the now 
countless studies upon the nature of man 
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and woman. There are sex differences in 
each sense, still greater ones in muscular 
development, strength, endurance, in nu- 
trition and appetite, in disease, crime, vice, 
tastes in reading, plays, games, the school 
topics chosen and excelled in, ideals of 
future life, of moral questions like veracity, 
of religion, in interest of all kinds, social in- 
tercourse and culture generally. 

Girls are more precocious than boys and 
mature earlier. Their intellectual zests 
are far more general, and if they take to 
specialization at all, they do so later, find it 
harder, and are more often injured by it. 
They tolerate the shop-worn knowledge of 
the school, show less restlessness, being 
more willing to learn what all other girls 
know and less eager than boys to learn 
something distinctive and all their own, or 
to do things that make their own individu- 
ality stand out. Again, they are better in~ 
formed of what is right about them in both 
time and place, and are less liable than boys 
to show surprising gaps in this acquaintance 
with their topographical and social envi- 
ronment and to astonish their acquaintances 
by familiarity with something far off and 
exceptional. If there is no sex in science, 
there is sex in mind, and in every science, 
even elementary mathematics, our studies 
are showing that there is a girl’s and a boy’s 
field of interest, method of work, and mode 
of approach. 

It is these differentiations—all of them 
in due degree—that make each sex most 
normally charming to the other, and this 
charm fades if they duplicate instead of 
supplement each other. Every theory of 
love, from Plato down, teaches that each 
individual loves in the other sex what he 
lacks in himself, that each seeks a degree 
of complement or completion in the other 
moiety of human nature. Strength tendsto 
pair with weakness, defect of qualities mates 
with their excess, all of course within those 
all-dominating limits of variation that the 
great spirit of life lays down for the purity 
of races and the perpetuity of culture. Thus 
the strongest of all human instincts is always 
at bottom really seeking the good of pos- 
terity, and the interests of heredity are, in 
fact, supreme. 


Protecting the Child 


When normal love begins to appear in 
youth, it is a sign that the individual is ap- 
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proaching completion. Before this, all the 
currents flow toward the child. He must be 
cared for, sheltered, clothed, fed, educated; 
and the old maxim, “The child must be 
served, ” is valid, for nothing is so worthy of 
love, reverence, and service as the body and 
soul of a child. But during its eight or ten 
transforming years these currents are re- 
‘versed so that the finished personality must 


serve the race, and altruism slowly super- > 


venes in place of egoism and selfishness. 

Now it is this prolonged period of tension, 
stress, and temptation, which begins with or 
before the first teens and lasts some eight or 
ten years, that the human race needs to 
study and safeguard. It is then that pre- 
cocity of function is very dangerous. Not 
only too early wedlock, but extra-marital 
relations or vice dwarf individuals and 
races. Many savage tribes and city gamins, 
especially those of Paris, who have been 
most studied, have no proper adolescence, 
but show evidences of age before twenty. 
And it is from such studies that we learn 
most of the great advantage to mankind of 
chastity and continence during the period 
preceding maturity. 

Again, the child will grow, even under 
hard conditions, though temporarily re- 
tarded by overwork, malnutrition, or nerve 
strain; but in the later stages of adolescence, 
when nature is putting her finishing touches 
upon young men and maidens, and endow- 
ing them with just those qualities farthest 
above animals and most fully human, there 
is no atonement for arrest. Those who 
suffer it are doomed to go through life below 
the stage or level of development which their 
heredity entitles them to. The young man 
who violates this law can never be a perfect 
father. In such a case, too, the quality of 
love cannot be perfect, for perfect love means 
the passionate subordination of each mate to 
the other, and of both to posterity. , 


A Practical Problem 


This brings us to the practical problem 
of how to bring young people unscathed 
through these critical years which are the 
nascent period of this supreme function of 
transmitting the sacred torch of life un- 
dimmed to future generations. In a na- 
tional German conference of physicians, 
professors, and teachers lately held at 
Mannheim, it was unanimously agreed that 
on or before leaving the secondary school 
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boys at least should have some specific 
instruction in regard to this function. Most 
thought the father should give it; but it was 
admitted that few could or would do so, for 
there is a peculiar and psychologically very 
interesting reluctance or shame on their 
part that makes it hard for them to ap- 
proach their sons upon this theme. Still, 
many lectures to and conferences with 
fathers are now held in many German cities 
to instruct and urge them to this duty, and 
similar opportunities are offered to mothers 
by women physicians in order that they may 
teach their daughters. As to instructing 
younger children there is, amidst all this 
multiplicity of counsels, outlines, pamphlets, 
and books for the young, a consensus slowly 
emerging. А 

The first curiosity of little children is as 
to where babies, and perhaps young animals, 
come from. A group of schoolgirls of eight 
and over signed a round robin request- 
ing the teacher to tell them where men and 
women come from into this world. She was 
conscious, and asked the principal what to 
do. He was perplexed, and asked the su- 
perintendent of the town, who appealed to 
the state superintendent, who did not find 
anything in the laws or customs of that old 
state about how to act before such a delicate 
and momentous problem, and so nothing 
was done. This kind of instruction, given 
at the period of nascent interest for it, need 
not be prolonged, methodized, or examined 
upon. It stands apart from most other 
topics in that the mind, ripe for it, under- 
stands and gathers all that is necessary at 
once. 

With dawning adolescence, when the sexes 
naturally draw more or less apart in the 
home, in their games and socially, sex was 
originally the chief topic of education, and is 
so now among primitive races, for education 
began and centered on this subject and at 
this stage and extended to other topics and 
up and down the age scale somewhat as civil- 
ization advanced. The need of girls is 
simple hygienic instruction at an age when 
folly and ignorance are most dangerous, and 
the chief needs of boys are to know very 
early the dangers in their way, to be warned 
against quacks and a little later to-hear a 
brief, plain talk by a physician, for boys are 
not impressed by goody purity talks by 
clergymen or even by teachers. 

The physical trainer, who weighs, meas- 
ures, tests heart, lungs, muscles, and before 
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whom boys strip—which has, by the 
way, the most salutary influence upon 
them—should observe and incidentally in- 
struct or warn. Nothing should be taught 
that is not likely to be both understood and 
applied at once. The necessity of such in- 
struction for schoolboys, especially in sec- 
ondary grades, is now overwhelmingly 
demonstrated by many studies in many 
places, and the mother, aunt, or father 
who thinks her or his darling innocent at 
least of knowledge, simply lives in a fool’s 
paradise. The sedentary life of school is in 
and of itself a predisposition to temptation, 
and the school and the church are now 
beginning to realize that something active 
must be done. Every child ought to be 
in frank, confidential relations with some 
older, wiser mentor, the parent of course 
preferred, to whom it can and will freely 
turn during the ten years or so before 


. maturity. 


The Safeguards of Nature 


Nature of course has ways of its own to 
safeguard against temptation. Many of the 
very best qualities of the human body and 
mind are built more or less on the basis 
of sex—manners, dress, ornament, loyalty, 
devotion, the classic friendship, sentiment 
of honor, the nobler, purer love, and religion 
itself. Hence, it is plain that whatever 
strengthens these does most to divert, nor- 
malize, and spiritualize sex. 

Here belong first the ideals of body- 
keeping, physical perfection, strength, 
agility, skill, beauty, development of 
shoulders, chest, arms, legs, a ruddy cheek, 
clear eye, love of exercise, cold water, of 
nature afield, of contest and competition in- 
volving victory and defeat, the legitimate 
ambition of being a splendid animal with a 
strong, flexible voice, defiance of wind and 
weather, a normal appetite, sane, regular 
sleeping habits, hearty, free, open manners, 
laudable passion to excel, a love of rhythmic 
movements as exemplified in the periods of 
history when dancing was the most varied 
and vigorous of all exercises and did most 
to cadence the soul to virtue and to preform 
it for religion. Thus, to know, feel, and do 
these things is developing one of the most 
effective checks and correctives of every 
kind of aberration. It is vastly harder to 
attain these results than to give a few lec- 
tures on dangers, but it is as much more 


effective as it is harder. It is in these things 
that those early corrupted are crippled. 
This being so, then every introduction 
of a motor element in place of the old 
sedentary modes of training makes for 
chastity. 

Again, the intelligence of youth is nor- 
mally keen, alert, curious, sprouting with 
eager, spontaneous interest, grasping out 
for new facts, trying new-found powers of 
reason, ambitious for the summit like the 
hero of Longfellow’s “Excelsior,” often 
having amazing spells of rapid growth and 
crises of perseverance, shooting ahead by 
leaps and bounds in a rapid, intuitive way, 
possible only for youth. Now every intel- 
lectual interest is also a sedative or an alter- 
ative of the sensuous side, while on the 
other hand merely formal school topics, dull 
teaching, listless routine, zestless attention 
are themselves temptations to passion which 
always presses for entrance into unoccu- 
pied minds and moments and wherever 
there are unused functions tends to satisfy 
them. Here then lies, too, one of the chief 
arguments for making education more 
occupational. 


The Sensations of Youth 


Thirdly, young people need to tingle with 
sentiments, and the appetite for excitement 
and sensation is at its height in the teens. 
Here is where the principle of vicariousness 
gives the teacher one of his chief oppor- 
tunities and resources. Excitement the 
young must have, for feelings are now their 
life. If they cannot find it in the worthy, 
they are strongly predisposed to seek it in 
the grosser forms of pleasure. Hence, 
every glow of esthetic appreciation, every 
thrill aroused by heroism, every pulse of 
religious aspiration weakens by just so much 
the potential energy of passion, because it 
has found its kinetic equivalent in a higher 
form of expression. It is from this point of 
view that some of our German co-laborers 
have even gone so far as to advocate a care- 
fully selected course of love stories, chosen 
so as to bring out the most chivalric side of 
the tender passion at this age, when it is 
most plastic and capable of dealization; 
while others have advocated theater-going to 
selected plays, palpitating with life, action, 
and adventure, that emotional tension may 
be discharged not merely harmlessly, but in 
an elevating way. 
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Race Suicide 


As to declining birth-rate, statistics show 
among the cultured classes a growing tend- 
ency to celibacy. From a careful study of 
the graduates of nine colleges for men, it 
appears that twenty years after graduation 
nearly one-fourth are unwed, and another 
study of the graduates of four American 
colleges for girls shows than ten years after 
graduation nearly one-half are unwed. Nor 
is this condition confined to graduates. 
Club life, a growing sense of the burdens, 
dangers, cost of marriage, and the increas- 
ing social and economic independence of 
women are prominent among the causes. 
Schemes like Galton’s for the endowment 
of marriage for those found fit by a com- 
mission and bonuses for their babies do not 
apply to this class as do the even less prac- 
tical schemes for the progressive taxation of 
capable bachelors. - As to late marriage, it 
was long ago shown that even in fertile 
England, if women do not marry. before 
twenty-seven or -eight, the nation would in 
time die out, for there are not enough 
children born of mothers over this age to 
keep up the population. No such ex- 
haustive computations have yet been made 
in this country upon this point, but it is 
certain that among our native-born, the 
women must wed several years earlier to 
prevent race decline. As fertility decreases 
in any class, marriage must be progressively 
earlier to insure that each generation be as 
numerous as that which preceded it, and still 
earlier if it is to be larger. Tested either by 
the number and frequency of births, or even 
by the hardihood of offspring, the early 
or middle twenties is the golden age for 
effective motherhood. To this end, too, 
the interesting and practical law is now 
established that if either parent is somewhat 
over age, the interests of posterity require 
that the other should be a little under 
age, so that for a number of years the 
total age of both parents should be not 
far from sixty years to sustain the high- 
est rate of fecundity. While it is pretty 
well made out that children born of too 
young parents are prone not to attain the 
highest maturity, it is quite certain that 
children of too old parents tend to mature 
precociously and are prone to show signs of 
arrest. If the late marrying classes produce 
but three generations per century, their 
offspring will, of course, eventually be 
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- snowed under by classes that produce four 


generations per century, the size of the 
families remaining the same. 


Small Families 


Husbands as well as wives are too often , 
prone to shirk the duty of parenthood which 
is as much due to the state as that of paying 
taxes or fighting for the country’s life if it is 
threatened by a foreign foe. Love of selfish 
pleasure, doubt on the part of each mate of 
their own or the other’s ability to perform 
successfully all the duties of parenthood, 
distaste for the expense, trouble, self-denial, 
and confinement are causes it is impossible to 
appraise in their relative importance. Here, 
too, we must place “the one child system” 
or the ideal of one or two children only under 
which parents often seek to atone for the 
shortcomings of their powers of heredity or of - 
nature by nurture, i. e., lavishing excessive 
care upon their few children who would be 
better off with morejneglect. Careful studies 
have shown that only children are, on the 
average, distinctly inferior physically, men- 
tally, and morally, to those with several 
brothers and sisters, and an ounce of ! 
heredity is worth an hundred weight of | 
culture. 


The Complete Mother and the Complete 
Father 


Happily there is a growing sentiment | 
that those who are capable owe a sacred! 
duty to the country and the state to contrib- `: 
ute to the population and that those infected: 
by transmissible diseases must abstain from 
so doing. Only the complete mother is ће; 
complete woman and only the complete. 
father the complete man. Tertullian said ' 
“the soul is restless till it finds its home 
in God.” It is no less true that the soul of 
woman is restless till it finds the fulfillment 
of its deepest desires in motherhood. Is 
there anywhere one normal woman of 
thirty-five of forty, even though she be a 
feminist, who would not in her heart of 
hearts prefer a husband, home, and, above all, 
children of her own to any or everything else 
the world has to offer? The wife enters, but 
only the mother graduates from the great 
college of life, and nature has no more mag- 
nificent processional than the gradual blos- 
soming of wifely into motherly love. With- 
out this there is arrest and immaturity. 
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Womanhood remains unfinished. Com- 
pared with this, culture, charity, society, 
fame, dress, show, amusements, rights, suf- 
frage, teaching, gainful occupations, are 
only consolations or at least secondary and 
more or less diversionary choices, sought 
often, to be sure, all the more eagerly be- 
cause pf the hungry void in the heart of the 
childless woman which all these can only 
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partly fill. For those denied this supreme 
good of womankind, it is well that these sub- 
stitutes are now at hand to ameliorate their 
lot. The deepest instinct of every true 
woman’s soul is thusto transmit life, and the 
profoundest and most inconsolable woe is 


the prospect of childless old age and death · 


ending thereby the long chain of heredity 
that runs back to the dawn of life. 


OF FASHION 


IN THE DIFFERENT WORLD 
BY VENITA SEIBERT 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. BENDA 


IT the desk directly in front 

of Velleda’s in the Cedar 
Street Public School sat a 
little girl whose name was 
ДӨ) Ethel Napoleon. Ethel 
ҸӘ had large black eyes, a dis- 
dainful nose, and was hand 
in glove with that mysterious something 
called style. At recess all the big girls re- 
marked upon it, and so Ethel came to hold 
the position of class fashion-plate. Of 
course Ethel wore spring-heel shoes. The 
style of dresses ran from Ethel’s brown silk 
and Mary Alice Day’s pretty gingham 
through all manner of variations as to cut, 
cloth, and color, down to Eva Reinheld’s 
shapeless purple apron and Maggie Mur- 
phy’s flabby calico, hut the unfailing test 
that separated the sheep from the goats 
was spring-heel shoes. In fact the world 
was divided into two classes, the upper ten 
who spurned the ground with spring-heels, 
and the common herd, the lower thirty-one, 
who clumped about in heels. 

Velleda wore little gingham dresses and 
white cross-barred muslin aprons, modeled 
after her divinity, the flower-faced Mary 
Alice, but, as she drearily reflected, looking 
at her thick-soled heel shoes, she might ase 
well be encased in the ugly purple or the 
limp calico. 

Through a whole winter and spring Vel- 
leda gazed wistfully at those dainty spring- 
heels whenever their owners stood at the 


blackboard or played catchers in the yard, 
and when her own shoes clumped on the 
floor her soul was filled with a great loath- 
ing for heels. Twice during the winter the 
heavy soles had worn through, but each 
time Velleda stayed home from school for 
a day while Mr. Fremdt, the shoemaker, 
put on new soles. 

But one May morning as Velleda put on 
her shoes, in which she had been doing 
some high jumping the evening before, she 
noted that there were not only holes in the 
soles but gaps and breaks in the top leather. 
She carried them forthwith to her Aunt, 
whose placid face grew grave. 

“ Those shoes are finished up this time,” 
said Tante, with a sigh. “Well, if your 
papa sends the money you can get a new 
pair Saturday.” 

That day “УеПеда looked at the stylish 
spring-heels standing before the black 
board, and her heart throbbed exultingly. 
So she, too, would stand next Monday 
morning. During first recess she stumbled 
and ran into Ethel Napoleon, who cried 
impatiently, “Don’t step on me with your 
big old shoes!” 

Velleda stood still, “І don’t think ГИ 
wear these shoes any more,” she said care- 
lessly; “т going to get a pair of button 
shoes, spring heels.” 

“I'm going to get a pair of strap slippers 
with buckles,” said Ethel quickly. “Апа 
a new pair of shoes, too.” 


| 


The Follies of Fashion—By Venita Seibert 


Shoes and slippers at the same time! 
Velleda rallied and remarked coldly, * I 
don’t think I’d care to have shoes and slip- 
pers, too. You’d never know which to put 
on ” 

Ethel shook her red ribbons disdainfully. 
“Goodness gracious! I couldn’t do with 
one pair of shoes. I don’t like the same 
things every day. Why, I even have two 
necklaces. This locket is solid gold.” 
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paints the most be-u-ti-ful fresco pictures 
on ceilings and things, and he rides on the 
train every month and brings us a whole 
dozen bananas when he comes. He’s got 
lots of money, my papa has, and once he 
gave me a quarter to spend!” Velleda 
paused at this triumphant climax to mark 
the effect, but Ethel’s black eyes widened 
with contempt instead of envy.. 

“О ту! А quarter! Mamma gives me 


\ 


Wis, ie snide, 


“Tam going to get a pair oj strap slippers with buckles” 


Velleda bethought herself of a phrase she 
had once heard Mary Alice use with effect. 
“ Му papa doesn’t allow me to wear jew- 
elry,” she said. 

Ethel was disconcerted, but in a moment 
she cried, “I’m going to have a white bob- 
binet dress over pink silk, with sash to 
match.” 

“ Му papa,” Velleda hastened to reply, 
“would get me one if I wanted it. He 
works a hundred miles away in Cincinnati 
and he is talented. Everybody can’t be 
talented because you have to be born so, 
but my papa was. He’s an artist and he 


a quarter every week, and papa gave me a 
dollar last Sunday.” 

Velleda was crushed, but religion came 
to her aid in her hour of need. 

“І wouldn’t want a whole dollar,” she 
stated, with pious dignity. “It wouldn’t 
be right for me to have so much while many 
poor children haven’t even a nickel.” 

Ethel paused to gather herself together 
for the final retort and annihilation, but at 
this point Blucher arrived, in the shape of 
Ella Williams, who stood on the school 
step and rang the bell which announced 
that recess was over. The barely victorious 
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Velleda retired hastily to the safe silence of 
her desk. 

During the geography lesson Velleda was 
for the first time interested in Italy. It re- 
sembled a boot. She drew a map of it with 
the heel cut off and buttons running up one 
side. 

At twelve o’clock she ran home. Tante 
at the sunny kitchen window was making 
noodles for the soup. She rolled out the 
richly yellow dough into a flat floury sheet, 
while Velleda stood beside the bread-board 
and looked on. 

“Tante,” she began tentatively, “the 
girls in our school wear spring-heel shoes.” 

“Do they?” 

“Yes. They’re much nicer than heel 
shoes.” 

& So?” 

Tante skillfully lifted the thin sheet of 
dough and laid it on a clean piece of old 
table-cloth. This she placed on a chair 
and carried it into the room, to dry out of 
reach of the children’s hands. 

“They're аз} pretty.” 
enthusiastic. ‘“‘They’re——” 

“Na, na,” cried Tante, “why do you 
talk of shoes now? I’ve got the dinner to 
tend to.” 

Velleda ran back to school, and when 
she came home at two o’clock Tante was 
just carrying in the chair with the flattened 
noodle dough, which was now dryer and 
easier to handle. She laid it out on the 
bread-board, deftly rolled it up like a jelly 
roll, and began to slice thin layers from 
one end. These formed long strips of 
dough which she tossed into the soup-pot 
boiling on the stove. 

Velleda waited until the last handful of 
noodles had splashed into the soup, then 
she said emphatically, “Tante, І don’t 
think spring-heel shoes wear out near so 
quick as heel shoes.” А 

“Fangst du wieder an?” Tante was 
hurrying back and forth with salt and pep- 
perand parsley leaves. “ What is the matter 
with you that you talk of nothing but shoes 
at dinner-time ? ” 

The aroma of richly flavored soup ban- 
ished all thought of shoes for a time, but 
after the last drop had disappeared and 
Tante and the children leaned back in sat- 
isfied content, Velleda ventured again. This 
time she tapped three times on her wooden 
chair, repeated “Third is the charm,” and 
plunged boldly into the heart of the matter. 


Velleda grew 
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“Tante, can’t I have spring-heel shoes 
Saturday?” 

Tante’s face remained placid and undis- 
turbed as she answered with mild disap- 
proval, “You’re eight years old, Velleda, 
what for do you want to wear flat shoes like 
the baby’s?” 

“Oh, I do! They’re stylisher. The girls 
in school wear ’em.” Velleda clasped her 
hands eagerly. 

“Na, na, you’re always having notions, 
Velleda,” said Tante serenely. “Six years 
old, you came home and cried because the 
Foleys had tin plates and we had china 
dishes and a table-cloth.” 

“T was so little then,” Velleda answered 
shamefacedly. “I didn’t know any bet- 
ter, and the tin plates looked so nice and 
shiny. But spring heels are different, 
Tante.” 

“I guess they cost more, too, and you 
need other things beside spring-heel shoes. 
Well, we’ll see what your papa sends this 
week.” 

On Saturday afternoon papa came him- 
self for an hour’s stopover on his way to 
Lexington. He and Tante discussed mat- 
ters of business, which on Tante’s part 
meant anxious questioning and calculating 
and on papa’s a gay and careless indiffer- 
ence that would not fetter itself with dis- 
tasteful details. Velleda hovered about and 
when the moment seemed propitious she 
interrupted. 

“ Сап" I have spring-heel Без; рара?” 

“Any kind you want,” he answered 
promptly, but Tante interposed. 

“Tf they don’t cost too much,” she stipu- 
lated. “You can’t pay over a dollar and a 
half, Henry.” 

Papa thrust back his chair and waved his 
hand in a money-careless the-world-is-mine 
sort of way. 

“What is a quarter or half a dollar more 
if it gets the child what she wants?” he 
ith giving Velleda’s plait a reassuring 
pull. 

“But, Henry,” Tante said patiently, “she 
needs a hat, and Freddy needs shoes, and 
you only gave те—— : 

“I want spring-heel shoes!” Velleda 
burst forth passionately, and Tante yielded 
with a sigh. 

“Well, well, ТЇ get ’em, then.” 

Presently Velleda and Tante left Cedar 
Street behind and entered that most de- 
lightful of all streets, Market Street, where 
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“TANTE,” SHE BEGAN TENTATIVELY, “THE GIRLS IN OUR SCHOOL WEAR 
SPRING-HEEL SHOES” 
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the shops and the stores are, and soon they 
were sitting on a long bench in a little shoe 
store. The shoe store man knew. papa, 
everybody did, and Velleda put out her 
foot and sat with due importance while Mr. 
Schatz took off her shoe. 

“I know choost vat you vant, Mrs. Wal- 
lenstein, a goot nise made shoe, and here 
i’tiss.”” 

He brought out two pairs, but Velleda 
looked at them disdainfully. 

“I want spring-heel shoes,” she said with 
decision. 

“Schpring heels? Vat you vant mit ’em? 
They’re flat and oogly. Ve don’t keep ’em 
in stock a’tall.” 

Velleda looked up at Tante with quick 
fear. 

“Can’t І have spring-heels, Tante? 
You said I could!” 

“But, Velleda, Mr. Schatz says they 
don’t keep ’em. Don’t you like these with 
the bright tips?” 

Velleda’s eyes filled with helpless tears. 

“Ain’t dis a putty shoe, now? Eh, 
kleine?” Mr. Schatz seemed to be quite 
overcome with admiration of the trim little 
foot he held in his hand. “See how it 
feets! Choost fine, ain’t it now?” 

Velleda shook her head. Then a fire 
flash dried up the tears and she sat up 
straight. 

“Tt hurts,” she said, “right here.” 

“Vell, dis pair goes better on, maybe. 
See, now! Ain’t it right?” 

But the toe hurt, on one side, and in the 
next pair the heel hurt, and in the next pair 
the instep pinched. At last Mr Schatz 
paused to wipe his puzzled brow. 

“De shild’s feet is svelled und tender,” 
he announced, and Tante nodded. 

“Yes, І see. Pll bathe ’em in salt 
water and bring her over again to-night.” 

Velleda stood up at once. She assured 
Tante that she was quite able to walk, so 
they went on farther down the street. There 
were hats and stockings to be bought, and 
some peanut candy for the children, then 
they turned homeward. Velleda paused 
before an alluring window where hand- 
somely clad feet of many sizes thrust them- 
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selves forward with all the assurance that 
correct attire lends. 

“Oh, Tante,” she cried, “look at the 
pretty shoes! My feet don’t hurt a bit now.” 

And Tante, unsuspicious soul, led the 
way into the store and bought a pair of 
spring-heel shoes that didn’t hurt the 
littlest bit. 

On Monday morning Velleda had much 
difficulty in keeping her left foot under her 
desk. It would stray out into the aisle. 
Twice she went to get a drink, for the new 
shoes creaked most delightfully, and on the 
stairs she could get a good view of their 
crowning beauty, a smali black tassel that 
swayed gracefully at the ankle. | 

She looked around the playground at first 
recess for Ethel Napoleon. Ethel was 
waiting to get a drink at the bucket shed, 
holding back her ruffled skirt, and she, too, 
had on new shoes. Velleda stared and 
caught her breath. 

“Why—why—your shoes have got high 
heels!” she gasped. 

Ethel shook out her skirts with care. 

“Yes,” she said calmly, “they’re all the 
fashion now.” 

Velleda, for once, had nothing to say. 
The world seemed turning the wrong way, 
and she walked about in a dazed state until 
the bell rang. Directly after recess Division 
A filed out to the front bench to recite 
spelling and language. 

“Sta-tion, station,” said Mary Alice 
Day. “A stopping-place. The boy went 
to the station.” 

“Pas-sion, passion,” said Ethel Napo- 
leon. “А strong emotion. The girl was іп 
a passion.” 

“ Fash-ion, fashion,” said Velleda vaguely, 
and paused. 

“Go on, Velleda,” said Miss Mollie. 
“Give the definition, and a sentence. You 
are always good at that.” 

The haze cleared from Velleda’s face 
like a fog and her eyes gleamed with earn- 
est fire. 

“Fashion,” she said firmly, “is some- 
thing that you want very bad, but when you 
get it, it’s something else. Shoes with heels 
are all the fashion.” 


“SEE HOW IT FEETS! CHOOST FINE, AIN'T IT NOW?” 


THE HYPOCRITES 
BY HARRY H. KEMP 


The church and the school and the golden rule have reigned in the world so long, 

Men dare not slay in the olden way and practise the grosser wrong; 

So they make small use of the hangman’s noose to put their enemies by. 

They sell them wealth on paper writ; no more with weapons they thrust and hit: they 
kill with the printed lie. 

But, you, who prey in a genteel way, on folk, and juggle the truth, 

And with the specious-printed lie cast ruined thousands bare and high with neither pity 


nor ruth 
Remember this as you sell and buy: a death for a death the soul must die, 
And the Law demands an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth. 


The Hypocrites lay in the depths of Hell where the sheer black mountains rise; 

The night was dense with a fear intense and full of a thousand eyes, 

And jagged flames like broken swords stabbed into the lurid skies. 

’Plained опе to a demon at his side, “I ever revealed the light 

In books of worth to the people on earth, and God has given me night.” 

Then answered a devil, “ Full loud you lie. You chained with appearance of truth 
A million men in the mine’s dank air, and, lolling around in a Morris chair, 

You swore that the system in vogue was fair, and slew them, elder and youth—— 
And a death for a death the soul must die, and the Law demands an eye for an eye, 
And a tooth for a tooth.” 


Wailed a Hypocrite on a bed of ice, with the parchment face of an ape, 
Huddled aheap mere life to keep, a grotesque, piteous shape, 

“ Ауе те, aye me, full mercilessly the Father doth me entreat. ” 

Then by his side a devil replied, “You cornered the market in wheat; 
You bided till winter came, and then, you juggled the price of coal, 

And sent to heaven and eke to hell full many a frozen soul; 

To free you of smirch you builded a church and founded a Sunday-school. 
With crafty lore your office door was hung with the golden rule. 

And this might blind and cheat mankind, but the eye of God, in sooth, 
Looks through and through what people do till it pierces the inner truth: 
So you die the death you made men die, for the Law requires an eye for an eye, 


And a tooth for a tooth.” 
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They tied One down with a serpent dire, they flayed him bare of his skin 
With unclean talons which stung like fire, till his nerves lay white and thin. 
They drag him off to a mountainside, him there іп a cleft they wedge 
Where the knives of the wind with cuts unkind slash like a razor-edge. 

For he as a man was seeming-good, through policy, not through heart. 

He gathered dollars and made them breed; һе tithed the church with the gain of his greed, 
Invested millions in art—— 

But ever in mine and field and mill he held, at the lowest wage, 

Thousands of men with wives to keep, and children to feed; he got them cheap, 
And cast them aside in their age. 

Yea! He as a man gave none their due, but charity doled, forsooth, 


Which means, to rive a million away, and render a dime in ruth 
But a death for a death the soul must die, and the Law demands an eye for an eye, 
And a tooth for a tooth. 


One, cunningly cruel, they nourished with gruel which ever turned molten lead, 

And would he eat of a morsel of meat, he chewed on a cinder instead. 

“Now пау, now nay, for ГЇЇ have my say; God useth me ill,” he said, 

“For I have given the thirsty, drink, have given the hungry, bread.” 

“ Now loud you’ve lied,” a devil replied, “and your tongue plays fast and loose; 

What? Coffee and buns, to God’s own sons . . . to get your name іп the News? 
But it isn’t what’s done that counts with Him; He measures by deeds well-meant, 

And back of the deed He aye must read the spirit of good-intent.” 


And so they sit forever bit by serpents as fierce as fire, 

Hypocrite crouched by hypocrite, and the demons never tire 

At killing them over and over again, just as on earth they did to men; 

So the Laws of the Lord require: 

For a man may pray till his hair grows gray, may ape the charities, too, parfay, build 
churches, colleges, every day. . . . But his soul must live the truth; 

And a death for a death the soul must die, and the Law demands an eye for an eye, 

And a tooth for a tooth. 
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THE STORY OF PRIVATE KNOWLES 
BY PORTER EMERSON BROWNE 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE CONVERSION OF BLAKE,” *' COMPENSATION," ЕТС. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. A. CAHILL 


is not a long one, though 
it covers more time than 
many a man may ever call 
his own. _ It. begins long 
years ago, probably before 
you who read were born. 
And it ends but yesterday. It is in two 
parts, and that which lies between. 


Private Knowles (he was not Private 
Knowles then, but just plain John Knowles) 
was born some years before gold was dis- 
covered in California, and the early chapters 
of his life were in no way different from 
those of many another boy of his time and 
condition. 

During the few 

winter months _ 
when the farm === = 
labors suffered 
their annual 
hiatus, he went 
to the district 
school and had 
the three R’s 
and a little of 
geography 
pounded into 
him byaschool- 
master whose 
principal quali- 
fication for his 
position was an 
ability to 
“ іск’? any boy 
in his territory, 
and who 
handled the 
hickory with 
far greater 
ability than he 
did the pen. 

During the 
months of 
spring and 
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summer and fall he helped upon the farm, 
from sap gathering in March to corn husking 
in November—spending long days in back- 
breaking, hand-horning toil, days that began 
ere the sun had fairly scaled the rank- 
grown hogback in the East and lasting 
until long after it had sunk behind the 
jagged stone walls in the West. And the 
little spare time that was left to him was 
given to the amusements (and few enough 
and simple enough they were) that the 
time and place afforded. And so he saw 
the years go until they were twenty and 
more. 

And then the War came. 

The music of the fife and drum thrilled 
his blood and 
stirred his 

—— brain. Hewant- 
| ed to go. His 
father, of rigid 
Puritan strain 
and duty- 
obsessed colon- 
ial stock, gave 
|} cold, judicial 
4 assent. His 
mother cried a 
bit, when no 
one was look- 
ing, and filled 
his knapsack 
with all man- 
ner of things 
that he sum- 
marily rid him- 
self of on his 
first hard 
march. Anda 
certain girl, 
whose name is 
no more your 
business thanit 
is mine, helped 
` to distend that 
man to kill same .knap- 


His jaw set firmly and his hands clenched 


sack with other things; and though they 
too, were useless, yet he did not throw them 
away. 

So, with heart thrilling with a dozen—a 
hundred—fiercely battling emotions, with 
his father’s grip still in his hand, with his 
mother’s tear-laden kisses on his forehead 
and those of the certain girl upon his lips, 
he went away. 

He was in the First Bull Run. And 
when the raw levies, panic-ridden, fear- 
filled, routed, fled back upon him, casting 
aside their guns and their belts and their 
knapsacks, their haversacks and their can- 
teens and their self-respect, frantic in wild 
anguish of terror, riding peltingly upon 
horses and mules that they had cut loose 
from guns and from ammunition and 
commissary wagons, he set his jaw and 
tried to breast the flood, red-eyed, cursing 
chokingly, biting a cartridge with savage 
teeth and looking for a man to kill. 

But he was borne back upon the bosom 
of the flood; and helpless, impotent was he 
in the tearing, snarling torrent of terror- 
torn humanity. Yet as he. was hurried 
and harried back, ever back, he clung fast 
to his gun and to his knapsack and to his 
canteen and his self-respect; for in those 
days the Responsibilities of Life were as 


deep in his blood and bone as blood and 
bone themselves, and he realized that his 
country was now depending upon him, as 
his father and mother and the certain 
girl had depended before and were still 
depending; and to those who depended 
must be given all that they might need. 

And he cursed thickly and wiped the 
burning tears of rage from his eyes; and 
he would have fared on to meet the enemy 
alone had it not been that by the time he 
had found breathing space a soberer friend 
came to show him that that but meant 
capture. And so, with heart surging with 
rage and disgust and hatred and contempt, 
he lurched on and on, carrying in one hand 
his gun and in the other a flag that he had 
picked from its dishonored grave in the 
trodden muck. 

There were other battles that followed 
—Antietam, Gettysburg, the Wilderness, 
and many another. In all of them he 
fought, and none was cooler than he in the 
bright, red eve of danger. Не learned to 
hear the Minié ball with no more emotion 
than, in other days, he had listened to the 
buzzing of a bee; and he saw death in every 
form, from the bloody, grim, horrible death 
of war to the sullen, cold, pitiless death of 
fever. 
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He fought in close order, when the shells 
of the enemy, screeching thinly and shrilly 
in the bright, morning air, would explode 
to rend to grewsome atoms the bodies of 
the men about him—spattering earth and 
guns and comrades with bits of flesh and 
pieces of torn, blue cloth and great, red 
splotches and tiny, red drops. He fought 
in open order in the swamps, when wound- 
ing bullets dropped men into knee-high 
water to drown awful deaths in the thick, 
soupy mud and iridescent green scum. 

He fought in the dark, picking his enemy 
by the flash of his rifle. And he fought in 
the light, when the man beyond his sights 
was plain and distinct in the broad glare 
of day; and he learned to watch with im- 
passiveness that man crumple limply like 
a pricked balloon. And, too, he fought 
in the charge, when all about him was a 
whirling hell of cursing, shrieking men and 
snorting, screaming horses and the dull 
“chunk” of steel on flesh and the sharp 
“pop” of pistols—when the comrade at his 
side, head cloven to the chin, fell heavily 
against his shoulder, and the comrade on 
the other side, borne to earth by a horse’s 
withers, lay prone with a hoof upon his 
head, crushing his brains out upon the 
parched, glaring ground. 

A thousand nights he lay bed-fellow with 
red-eyed, white-lipped Death. A thousand 
days he walked beside that same Death. 
And, while he learned to know him, he did 


not learn to fear him. .Еог Private Knowles, 


as I have said, had deep within him the 
Responsibilities of Life. He had obliga- 
tions. And he had a sense of his obliga- 
tions. And the one without the other is as 
nothing; even as the other without the one 
is even less. But all that shall be shown. 

So the War ended. And at last Private 
Knowles was mustered out. 

He went back to his home. He found 
things much changed. The certain girl, 
of whom I have told you, was dead. His 
father, too, was dead, and his mother. 

A neighbor who met him on the road, 
hastening along with hurrying feet and a 
hungry heart, told him these things with 
rough bucolic kindliness and bluntness and 
tactlessness. And Private Knowles said 
not a word. But his jaw set firmly and his 
hands clenched, and he swallowed, quickly, 
once, twice, thrice. And that was all. 

But he went to the cemetery where lay 
the graves, already grown in rank green 
grass and daisies and buttercups, of his 
father and his mother and the certain girl; 
and there he stayed a long, long time. 
Then he went on, and for another long, long 
time he stood before the place where had 
been his home, but which now bore but a 
heap of charred embers and ashes and 
broken glass. And a third long, long time 
he spent, in the moonlight, before the home 
of the certain girl. 

The roses were in bloom over the little, 


There he stayed a long, long time 
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latticed porch and all about was the smell 
of honeysuckle and of mignonette; and his 


half-shut eyes drank thirstily of every detail 


of house and yard and of the orchard where 
the ghost-like shapes of the tree trunks 
stood silently, upbearing, towering burdens 
of silver blossoms, and yet other towering 
burdens of golden memories. 

And Private Knowles drank deep of the 
fragrance of the lattice-clustered roses and 
of the honeysuckle and mignonette. His 
eyes looked long upon the moon-bathed 
house and the silvered orchard of apple 
blossoms. And then he shut his eyes slowly 
and turned upon his heel. 

And so we leave Private Knowles for the 
space of half a hundred years. We leave 
him alone and lonely. His country no 
longer needs him; and those who depended 
upon him are gone. 

And thus it were not well to be. A man 
should have ever a sense of obligations and 
the obligations that demand that sense. 
The one without the other, or the other 
without the one, is not enough. 


The road that leads from Danora to 
Kell’s End is narrow and winding. In 
winter it is lined with great, bare trees that 
grind leafless limbs against one another 
in stark good fellowship, like the fleshless 
arms of long-dead comrades. In summer 
it is over-arched with a thick, spreading 
roof of glorious green through which the 
sun sifts here and there, making great, 
golden blotches on the yellow road below; 
and in the marshes beside the frogs sing 
shrilly and the sparrows hop pertly from 
twig to twig. 

At one end of the road, high on a bald 
hill, sits in squat and apathetic contentment 
the Danora Soldiers’ Home. It is a big, 
square building, with rambling wings and 
many satellites and a lofty. water tower 
on spindling legs. There are close to a 
thousand inmates there. They have noth- 
ing to do but to do nothing. 

At the other end of the road is the village 
of Kell’s End, with its six hundred in- 
habitants and its half score of saloons. 

Down this road, on pension days and on 
many, many days between, you may see 
. bent forms in blue pacing slowly. Some 
walk with canes, a few on crutches; and 
yet more than all of these are they who walk 


as the good God made them to walk—who , 


swing along slowly, yes, and with white 
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heads bent beneath the burden of their 
years, but who cover the mile and a half 
with something of the military precision 
still left, and with a little of the military 
erectness. 

They walk singly or in groups of two 
and three and four and half a dozen; and 
under the great oaks and maples at Kell’s 
End they disperse, each to seek his favorite 
saloon. 

Some, when the setting sun casts its 
slanting shadows, walk back again, as they 
came. Others sleep heavily and loudly in 
tilted chairs in saloon corners. Yet others 
stand on the sidewalks, or lean heavily 
against tree trunk or building wall, talking 
loudly and mumblingly through slobbering 
old lips. And yet again many others you 
will find lying prone upon the ground in the 
gutters or on the sidewalks or in fence 
corners; and you must walk carefully 
through the ill-lit streets lest you stumble 
over them. 

It was in a corner of one of these Kell’s 
End groggeries that, one afternoon when 
all without was sun and warmth and the 
sweet breath of spring, and all within dark 
and chill and the sour smell of stale beer 
and spilt whiskey and sawdust, that Private 
Knowles sat, mouthing the clay stem of his 
pipe and gazing about him with ill-con- 
cealed dissatisfaction. 

His pension money had arrived on Mon- 
day. Wednesday morning the last had 
disappeared. And he was surrounded by 
those more fortunate than he who had 
either expended their allowance with more 
discretion or whose quarterly stipend had 
come at a later date and hence had not yet 
had time to be disseminated. 

There had been a time when there was 
credit for all. But the inconsiderate 
demises of half-a-dozen owing customers 
and the loss entailed thereby had caused 
the owner of the saloon to revise his custom 
and to trust only those in good health and 
strength, who looked as though they would 
be sure to last over the next pension day at 
least. And Private Knowles was not of 
these. Hence his depression. 

Private Knowles addressed himself to 
no one in particular. 

“If there’s any one thing I hate it’s a 
stingy man,” he said, shaking his long, 
white locks in emphatic disgust. “That’s 
because I’m so dif’rent myself. 1 wouldn’t 
see a feller comrade set around dry while 


A 


“one else is welcome to it. 
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I had money. No sir! That ain’t me. 
. . . When I’m flush, Pm always 
lib’ral. . Ain’t I, Jim?” and he 
turned for corroboration to the busy bar- 
tender. 

“ Sure,” returned that worthy obligingly, 


as he slid an empty glass along the bar to a 


white-haired old man in blue at the far 
end. ; 

Private Knowles continued to address 
himself indefinitely to the room at large. 
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“Well, what’ll it be? Beer т whiskey ?” 

Corporal Lowndesbury, the addressed, 
fingered a crisp five-dollar bill. Private 
Knowles noticed this pregnant fact; and 
at him he aimed his hitherto undirected 
remarks. 

“Member how last quarter my money 
was early and some other folkses’ was.late 2” 
he went on. “’N’ wha’d’ Ido then? Hay?” 

No one answered. 

“Shelled out lib’ral,” stated Private 


Private Know'es addressed himself to no опе in particular 


“There!” he asserted triumphantly. “See 
what he says? I always stand ready 
to treat my friends. Well, I should say 
so! . . Why, they ain’t a stingy bone 
in my body. When I have money, any 
And when I 
haven’t, I oughter be welcome to any one 
else’s. Ain’t that right, Jim?” and he 
appealed again to the man behind the bar. 

“ Sure,” returned the bartender abstract- 
edly; for he had corroborated Private 
Knowles’ logic so often that it had at last 
come to be a matter of habit. And then, 
to a waiting customer: 


Knowles after an oratorical hiatus. “ That’: 
what I done. ’N’ next month,” he con- 
tinued subtly, “why, maybe my money’ll 
be early again. . . № you can bet 
ГЇЇ ’member them as was good to me an’ 
forget them as wa’n’t.” 

The greenback which Corporal Lowndes- 
bury was fingering crinkled uneasily. His 
feet shifted embarrassingly in the sawdust. 
He half turned reluctantly; for Corporal 
Lowndesbury was in the grasp of mingled 
emotions. 

For one thing, he did not know and could 
not tell just how soon the Fickle Fates. 
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would reverse the positions that himself 
and Private Knowles then occupied. Many 
. times before, and not so far past, he had 
sat in the corner while Private Knowles 
crinkled a new greenback before the bar. 
And reciprocity he had always found to be 
a most desirable principle—especially when 
you are thirsty and some one else is do- 
ing the reciprocating. And also Private 
Knowles’ logic, by actual proof, was sound; 
and his statements anent himself quite true. 

He stood for long moments in acute 
deliberation. Then, slowly, he turned. 
And ere he had opened his lips Private 
Knowles had risen from his chair; and even 
before the words, “What’ll yer have?” 
had fairly been given birth, there came 
the answer, “ Whiskey;” and even before 
that answer had had time to be heard, 
the bartender had fulfilled the wishes 
of both and was changing the five-dollar 
bill at the cash register; for long familiarity 
with the appetites of his customers had 
made it needless for them to voice their 
demands; and it became only a question 
аз Чо whether or not they had money, and 

„if they had, how much. 

Private Knowles and Corporal Lowndes- 
bury raised heavily filled glasses in trem- 
bling hands; and without a word, with eyes 
gazing weakly and wetly at bottle-filled 
shelves before them, they drank. Then 
they wiped lopping lips on the backs of 
dead-white hands and sighed stertorously. 

The drink served to loosen the taut cords 
of Corporal Lowndesbury’s being and to 
vivify in his brain the recollections of prior 
and profuse generosities, even prodigalities, 
on the part of Private Knowles. He 
nodded his year-frosted head at the bar- 
tender and fresh glasses replaced those 
just lovingly relinquished -by trembling 
hands. And again they drank. 

Five dollars will buy many drinks. And 
it was late in the evening ere the many 
drinks were bought. Then, after an hour 
of pleading and of begging and of wheed- 
ling, Private Knowles and Corporal Lown- 
desbury became abusive; whereat the bar- 
tender came silently and sorrowfully around 
from behind his bar and, taking each by a 
weak, thin, trembling arm, led them out 
through the back way and, thrusting them 
gently lest they fall, out into the pitch- 
black darkness of the unlighted night, shut 
the door upon them and, locking it, turned 
to satisfy the demands of those more 
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fortunate. who still had money and were 
at the same time capable of keeping their 
feet. 

Private Knowles and Corporal Lowndes- 
bury, alone with the night, turned weak 
and watery eyes into the darkness. Fa- 
miliarity with every inch of street and lane 
and meadow left them not, even as they 
were, helpless as to direction. But the 
many drinks had left them quite helpless 
as to distance. For half a hundred yards 
they staggered on feebly, arms interlocked, 
heads lopping weakly. 

And then Private Knowles fell and 
Corporal Lowndesbury fell with him. 
And neither was able to rise. 

And Sergeant Jones, who had lost his 
right leg in an attempt to save the company’s 
flag at the third day of Gettysburg, and 
who had walked with a crutch ever since, 
coming along half an hour later, fell over 
their prostrate bodies and lost his crutch 
in the darkness; whereat, cursing raucously 
and maudlingly, he too lay limp; and with 
the black cloak of the spring night spread 
thickly o’er them, they slept. 


On the next night the chair of Private 


‘Knowles in the corner of the ill-lit, evil- 


smelling little saloon was vacant, and for 
many a night thereafter; for Private 
Knowles was sick, and they had taken 
him to the hospital. 

His fellows, leaning weakly against the 
bar rail and gazing with watery eyes at the 
empty chair, shook white heads sadly. 
But they had now come to be quite used 
to these sudden vacancies, most of which 
would never be filled. And the bartender, 
as his- eyes in passing glances chanced to 
rest for an instant on the same empty chair, 
thanked his lucky stars that he had had the 
good sense not to trust its former occupant 
and that, therefore, there were no uncol- 
lected and uncollectable accounts to be 
charged up to profit and loss. 

And Private Knowles, lying flat upon his 
back in the little white, iron bed, gazing 
out upon the rolling sweeps of green hills, 
alternately cursed the physical ill-being 
that kept him from his customary corner or 
shut his old eyes in grim terror of that Death 
that he had once eyed so often in calm, 
unfearing defiance. 

The days came and the days went, and 
Private Knowles still lay flat on his back 
in the narrow, white bed. The plain bare- 
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ness of the white walls became burnt upon 

his brain; and he could see the green slopes, 

whereon the trees raised leafy, lofty heads 

without even bothering to open his eyes. 
And so he lay. 


It was of an evening of late summer. 
Private Knowles had been somewhat better 
that day and they had allowed him to sit 
up and to read an evening paper; and for 
the first time in long, weary weeks, the 
broth that they gave him tasted good to his 
throat. 

The sun was sinking behind the western 
hills, and the trees, rearing against its 
redness, looked to his eyes as the stark bars 
of a jail. He cursed a little wonderingly, 
and then the weakness came again and he 
lay back upon his pillow. 

Of a sudden there was a disturbance in 
the room. Voices were raised—the harsh, 
sullen notes of a man’s and the shrill, high 
sound of a woman’s. He wished that they 
would go away and let him rest; for surely 
Life had been bitter enough to him of late. 

But they did not. 

He could tell that the man was drunk; 
and he was reproaching the woman for not 
giving him whiskey—his brain too sodden 
to know that she could not give it him if she 
would, and would not if she could. 

Private Knowles shifted a little im- 
patiently. The woman he knew to be a 
nurse. The voice of the man proclaimed 
him, all unseen as he was, to be Sergeant 
Jones. 

“The dam’ drunk fool!” muttered 
Private Knowles weakly. “Why don’t 
she knock him down and put him to bed?” 

For a moment more there continued the 
wrangling. And then the harsh, sullen, 
maudlin complainings suddenly changed 
to revilings and anathemas and threats. 
And all at once a shrill scream rent the air 
and the voices came toward him quickly, 


the woman’s in wild, protesting wails, the 
man’s in hoarse menace; and with them 
were soft, running footfalls and the “clump” 
of a heavy shoe and the sharp knock of a 
hurrying crutch. 

Private Knowles, cursing angrily, sat up 

and opened his eyes. The woman, in 
silent, wide-eyed terror, was crouching at 
his bedside. And there, right before him, 
stood the man, a cocked revolver in his 
hand, its muzzle aimed straight at the 
woman’s forehead апа but half a foot 
away. 
In less than a tick of time Private 
Knowles awoke to the crisis. Summoning 
to weak legs and wasted arms all the 
strength of brain and body, he sprang from 
his bed, straight upon the weapon. 

Do not think that he did not know his 
danger. He did. He had faced it too 
often in those other days not to know it, 
and well—as well as a man may know the 
feel of his own hand. He knew, too, that 
if he did not do as he was doing, the woman 
would be killed. There had come to him: 
at last, you see, after all these pale years, 
a Responsibility; and his sense of responsi- 
bility was not dead—it had been but dor- 
mant because there had happened nothing 
to arouse it. 

He sprang with arms outstretched. Ser- 
geant Jones lurched back upon his crutch 
and fell, and as he did so the revolver 
spoke. 

They have added another little grave to 
the long row in the Danora Cemetery and 
have placed at its head a little stone of white 
marble. Otherwise all remains the same; 
for the chair in the corner of the ill-lit, 
evil-smelling saloon is again occupied, and 
the bartender continues to serve beer and 
whiskey to the thinning blue line of white- 
haired old men—men bereft of Responsi- 
bilities—men with nothing to do but to do 
nothing and worse. 


SIMPLE SEPTIMUS 
BY WILLIAM J. LOCKE 


AUTHOR OF © THE BELOVED VAGABOND,’ “THE MORALS OF MARCUS ORDEYNE,” ЕТС. 


WITH AN ILLUSTRATION BY JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG 


SyNopsis—Zora Middlemist, a young widow, tires of living quietly in Nunsmere with her mother, 
Mrs. Oldrieve. When an acquaintance talks about Nunsmere being “а spot where faded lives are 
laid away in lavender ” she declares with some vehemence that she isn’t a faded life, and that she isn’t 
going to be laid away in lavender. So she decides to break away and go out into the world to see what 
the world has for her. First she goes to London and visits her sister Emmy, an actress, after which 
she travels for several months, finally arriving at Monte Carlo. There she meets an inventor, Sep- 
timus Dix—Simple Septimus—and Clem Sypher, “Friend of Humanity,” promoter of Sypher’s 
Cure. From Monte Carlo she and Septimus go to Paris. In Paris Septimus is taken sick, and Zora 
decides to take him with her to Nunsmere. At the same time Sypher proposes to join Septimus 
and Zora in Nunsmere, and to buy a house there. So she, Zora Middlemist, who had announced 
with such a flourish of trumpets that she was starting on a pilgrimage to the Heart of Life, abjuring 
all conversation with the male sex, had not only found two men, but she was bringing them back with 
her to Nunsmerel : 


PART III 


CHAPTER VI 


FAHINGS happen slowly at 
Nunsmere—from the 
[СА] grasping of an idea to the 
(Д2 (Єў pace F ч church a 
exam over the hymns. Life 
CHORN there is no ҮШ. tearing 
two-step, as it is in God- 
alming, London, and other vortices of 
human passions, but the stately measure of 
aminuet. Delights are deliberate and have 
lingering ends. A hen would scorn to 
hatch a chicken with the indecent haste of 
her sister in the next parish. 

Six months passed, and Zora wondered 
what had become of them. Only a few 
visits to London, where she had consorted 
somewhat gaily with Emmy’s acquaintances, 
had marked their flight, and the gentle 
fingers of Nunsmere had graduated the re- 
awakening of her nostalgia for the great 
world. She spoke now and then of visiting 
Japan and America and South Africa, some- 
what to her mother’s consternation; but 
no irresistible force drove her thither. She 
found contentment in procrastination. 


“Simple Septimus ” began in the May number 
of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


It had also been a mild amusement to 
settle Septimus Dix, after his recovery, in a 
little house facing the common.. He had to 
inhabit some portion of this planet, and аѕ he 
had no choice of spot save Hackney Downs, 
which Wiggleswick suggested, Zora waved 
her hand to thetenantless house and told him 
to take it. As there was an outhouse at the 
end of the garden which he could use as a 
workshop, his principal desideratum in a 
residence, he obeyed her readily. She then 
bought his furniture, plate, and linen, and a 
complicated kitchen battery over whose 
uses Wiggleswick scratched a bewildered 
head. 

“A saucepan I know, and a frying-pan I 
know, but what you’re to put in those 
things with holes in them fairly licks me.” 

“Perhaps we might grow geraniums in 
them,” said Septimus brightly, after a fit of 
musing. 

“Tf you do,” said Zora, “ГІ put a female 
cook in charge of you both, and wash my 
hands of you.” 

Whereupon she explained the uses of a 
cullender, and gave Wiggleswick to under- 
stand that she was a woman of her word, 
and that an undrained cabbage would be the 
signal for the execution of her threat. From 
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the first she had assumed despotic power 
over Wiggleswick, of whose influence with 
his master she had been absurdly jealous. 
But Wiggleswick, bent, hoary, deaf, crabbed, 
evil old ruffian that he was, like most ex- 
prisoners instinctively obeyed the word of 
command, and meekly accepted Zora as his 
taskmistress. 

For Septimus began happy days wherein 
the clock was disregarded. The vague 
projects that had filled his head for the con- 
struction of a new type of quick-firing gun 
took definite shape. Some queer corner 
of his brain had assimilated a marvelous 
knowledge of field artillery, and Zora was 
amazed at the extent of his technical library, 
which Wiggleswick had overlooked in his 
statement of the salvage from the burned- 
down house at Shepherd’s Bush. Now and 
then he would creep from the shyness which 
enveloped the inventive side of his nature, 
and would talk with her with unintelligible 
earnestness of these dreadful engines; of 
radial and initial hoop pressures, of drift 
angles, of ballistics, of longitudinal ten- 
sions, and would jot down trigonometrical 
formule illustrated by diagrams until her 
brain reeled; or of his treatise on guns of 
large caliber just written and now’ in the 
printers’ hands, and of the revolution 
in warfare these astounding machines 
would effect. His eyes would lose their 
dreamy haze and would become lumi- 
nous, his nervous fingers would become 
effectual, the man would become trans- 
figured; but as soon as the fervid fit 
passed off he would turn with amiable 
aimlessness to his usual irrelevance. Some- 
times he would work all night, either in his 
reom or his workshop, at his inventions. 
Sometimes he would dream for days to- 
gether. There was an old-fashioned pond 
in the middle of the common, with rough 
benches placed here and there at the brink. 
Septimus loved to sit on one of them and 
look at the ducks. He said he was fasci- 
nated by the way they wagged their tails. It 
suggested an inventjon: of what nature he 
could not yet determine. He also formed 
a brotherly intimacy with a lame donkey 
belonging to the sexton, and used to feed 
him with pâté de foie gras sandwiches, spe- 
cially prepared by Wiggleswick, until he was 
authoritatively informed that raw carrots 
would be more acceptable. To see the two of 
them side by side watching the ducks in the 
pond wag their tails was a touching spectacle. 
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Another amenity in Septimus’s peaceful 
existence was Emmy. 

Being at this time out of an engagement, 
she paid various flying visits to Nunsmere, 
bringing with her an echo of comic opera 
and an odor of Peau d’Espaque. She 
dawned on Septimus’s horizon like a mis- 
chievous and impertinent planet, so differ- 
ent from Zora, the great fixed star of his 
heaven, yet so pretty, so twinkling, so art- 
lessly and so obviously revolving round 
some twopenny-halfpenny sun of her own, 
that he took het, with Wiggleswick, the 
ducks, and the donkey, into his close con» 
radeship. It was she who had ordained the 
carrots. She had hair like golden thistle- 
down, and the dainty, blonde skin that be- 
trays every motion of the blood. She could 
blush like the pink tea-rose of an old- 
fashioned English garden. She could 
blanch to the whiteness of alabaster. Her 
eyes were forget-me-nots after rain. Her 
mouth was made for pretty slang and kisses. 
Neither her features nor her most often 
photographed expression showed the tiniest 
scrap of what the austere of her sex used to 
call character. When the world smiled on 
her she laughed: when it frowned, she 
cried. When she met Septimus Dix, she 
flew to him as a child does to a new toy, and 
spent gorgeous hours in pulling him to 
pieces to see how he worked. 

“Why aren’t you married?” she asked 
him one day. 

He looked up at the sky—they were on the 
common—an autumn stretch of pearls and 
purples, with here and there a streak of 
wistful blue, as if seeking the inspiration of a 
reason. 

“Because no one has married me,” he 
replied. 

Emmy laughed. “That’s just like you. 
You expect a woman to drag you out of your 
house by the scruff of your neck and haul 
you to church without your so much as 
asking her.” 

“Tve heard that lots of women do,” said 
Septimus. 

Emmy looked at him sharply. Every 
woman resents a universal criticism of her 
sex, but cannot help feeling a twinge of re- 
spect for the critic. She took refuge in 
scorn. 

“A real man goes out and looks for а 
wife.” 

“ But suppose he doesn’t want опе?” 

“He must want a woman to love. What 
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can his life be without a woman in it? What 
can anybody’s life be without some one to 
care for? I really believe you’re made of 
sawdust. Why don’t you fall in love?” 

Septimus took off his hat, ran his fingers 
through his upstanding hair, re-covered his 
head, and looked at her helplessly. 

“Oh, no! I’m booked. It’s no use your 
falling in love with me.” 

“І wouldn’t—presume to do such a 
thing,” he stammered, somewhat scared. 
“I think love is serious. It’s like an in- 
vention: sometimes it lies deep down inside 
you, great and quiet—and at other times it 
racks you and keeps you from sleeping.” 

“Oho!” cried Emmy. “So you know 
all about it. You are in love. Now, tell 
me, who is she?” 

“Tt was many years аро,” said Septimus. 
“She wore pigtails and I burned a hole in 
her pinafore with a toy cannon and she 
slapped my face. Afterwards she married 
a butcher.” 

He looked at her with his wan smile, 
and again raised his hat and ran his hand 
through his hair. Emmy was not convinced. 

“I believe,” she said, “you have fallen 
in love with Zora.” 

He did not reply for a moment or two; 
then he touched her arm. 

“Please don’t say that,” he said, in an 
altered tone. 

Emmy edged up close to him, as they 
walked. It was her nature, even while she 
teased, to be kind and caressing. 

“Not even if it’s true? Why not?” 

“Things like that are not spoken of,” he 
said soberly. “ They’re only felt.” 

This time it was she who put a hand on 
his arm, with a charming, sisterly air. 

“I hope you won’t make yourself miser- 
able over it. You see, Zora is impossible. 
She’ll never marry again. I do hope it’s not 
serious. Isit?” As he did not answer, she 
continued: “It would be such—such rot 
wasting your life over a thing you haven’t a 
chance ox getting.” 

“Why?” said Septimus. 
history of the best lives?” 

This philosophic plane was too high for 
Emmy, who had her pleasant being in a less 
rarified atmosphere. “To want, to get, to 
enjoy” was the guiding motto of her exist- 
ence. What was the use of wanting unless 
you got, and what was the use of getting 
unless you enjoyed? She came to the con- 
clusion that Septimus was only sentimen- 
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tally in love with Zora, and regarded histepid 
passion as a matter of no importance. At 
the same time her easy discovery delighted 
her. It invested Septimus with a fresh air 
of comicality. 

“You’re just the sort of man to write 
poetry about her. Don’t you?” 

“Oh, no!” said Septimus. 

“Then what do you do?” 

“I play the bassoon,” said he. 

Emmy clapped her hands with joy, 
thereby scaring a hen that was straying on 
the common. 

“ Another accomplishment? Why didn’t 
you tell us? I’m sure Zora doesn’t know of 
it. Where did you learn?” 

“ Wiggleswick taught те,” said he. 
was once in a band.” 

“You must bring it round, ” cried Emmy. 

But when Septimus, prevailed on by her 
entreaties, did appear with the instrument 
in Mrs. Oldrieve’s drawing-room, he made 
such unearthly and terrific noises that Mrs. 
Oldrieve grew pale and Zora politely but 
firmly took it from his hands and deposited 
it in the umbrella-stand in the hall. 

“I hope you don’t mind,” she said. 

“Oh, dear, no,” said Septimus mildly. 
“I could never make out why anybody 
liked it.” 

Seeing that Septimus had a sentimental 
side to his character, Emmy gradually took 
him into her confidence, until Septimus 
knew things that Zora did not dream of. 
Zora, who had been married, and had seen 
the world from Nunsmere Pond to the 
crater of Mount Vesuvius, treated her sister 
with matronly indulgence, as а child to 
whom Great Things were unrevealed. She 
did not reckon with the rough-and-tumble 
experiences of life which a girl must gain 
from two years’ battle on the stage. In fact, 
she did not reckon with any of the circum- 
stances of Emmy’s position. She herself 
was too ignorant, too much centered as yet 
in her own young impulses and aspirations, 
and far too serene in her unquestioning faith 
in the impeccability of the Oldrieve family. 
To her Emmy was still the fluffy-haired 
little sister with caressing ways whom she 
could send upstairs for her woik-basket or 
could reprimand for a flirtation. Emmy 
knew that Zora loved her dearly; but she 
was the least bit in the world afraid of her, 
and felt that in affairs of the heart she would 
be unsympathetic. So Emmy withheld her 
confidence from Zora, and gave it to Septi- 
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mus. Besides, it always pleases a woman 
more to tell her secrets to a man than to 
another woman. There is more excitement 
in it, even though the man be as unmoved 
as a stockfish. 

Thus it fell out that Septimus heard of 
Mordaunt Prince, whose constant appear- 
ance in Emmy’s London circle of friends 
Zora had viewed with plentiful lack of in- 
terest. He was a paragon of men. He 
acted like a Salvini and sang like an angel. 
He had been far too clever to take his degree 
at Oxford. He had just bought a thousand- 
guinea motor car, and—Septimus was not 
to whisper a word of it to Zora—she had re- 
cently been on a three-days’ excursion with 
him. Mordaunt Prince said this and 
Mordaunt Prince said that. Mordaunt 
paid three guineas a pair for his brown 
boots. He had lately divorced his wife, an 
unspeakable creature only too anxious for 
freedom. Mordaunt came to see her every 
day in London, and every day during their 
absence they corresponded. Her existence 
was wrapped up in Mordaunt Prince. She 
traveled about with a suit-case (or so it 
appeared to Septimus) full of his photo- 
graphs. He had been the leading man at 
the theater where she had her last engage- 
ment, and had fallen madly, devotedly, 
passionately in love with her. As soon 
as the divorce was made absolute they 
would be married. She had quarreled 
with her best friend, who had tried to make 
mischief between them with a view to se- 
curing Mordaunt for herself. Had Septi- 
mus ever heard of such a cat? Septimus 
hadn’t. 

He was greatly interested in as much of 
the story as he could follow—Emmy was 
“somewhat discursive—and as his inter- 


jectory remarks were unprovocative of - 


argument, he constituted himself a good 
listener. Besides, romance had never come 
his way. It was new to him, even Emmy’s 
commonplace little romance, like a field of 
roses to a town-bred child, and it seemed 
sweet and gracious, a thing to dream about. 
His own distant worship of Zora did not 
strike him as romantic. It was a part of 
himself, like the hallowed memory of 
his mother and the conception of his 
devastating guns. Had he been more 
worldly-wise he would have seen possible 
danger in Emmy’s romance, and have 
insisted on Zora being taken into their 
confidence. But Septimus believed that 
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the radiant beings of the earth, such as 
Emmy and Mordaunt Prince, from whom 
a quaint destiny kept him aloof, could only 
lead radiant lives, and ‘the thought of harm 
did not cross his candid mind. Even while 
keeping Emmy’s secret from Zora, he re- 
garded it as a romantic and even dainty 
deceit.. 

Zora, seeing him happy with his guns 
and Wiggleswick and Emmy, applauded 
herself mightily as a contriver of good. 
Her mother also put ideas into her head. 

From the drawing-room window they once 
saw Emmy and Septimus part at the little 
front gate. They had evidently returned 
from a walk. She plucked a great white 
chrysanthemum bloom from a bunch she 
was carrying, flicked it laughingly in his 
face, and stuck it in his buttonhole. 

“What a good thing it would be for 
Emmy,” said Mrs. Oldrieve, with a sigh. 

“To marry Septimus? Oh, mother!” 

She laughed merrily; then all at once she 
became serious. 

“Why not?” she cried, and kissed her 
mother. 

Mrs. Oldrieve settled her cap. She was 
small and Zora was large, and Zora’s em- 
braces were often disarranging. 

“ Не is a gentleman and can afford to keep 
a wife.” 

“And steady?” said Zora, with a smile. 

“T should think quite steady,” said Mrs. 
Oldrieve, without one. 

“And he would amuse Emmy all day 
long.” 

“I don’t think it is part of a husband’s 
duty, dear, to amuse his wife,” said Mrs. 
Oldrieve. : 

The sudden entrance of Emmy, full of 
fresh air, laughter, and chrysanthemums, 
put an end to the conversation; but thence- 
forward Zora thought seriously of romantic 
possibilities. Like her mother, she did not 
entirely approve of Emmy’s London circle. 
It was characterized by too much freedom, 
too great a lack of reticence. People said 
whatever came into their minds, and did, ` 
apparently, whatever occurred to their 
bodies. She could not quite escape from 
her mother’s Puritan strain. For herself 
She, Zora, could wander 
unattended over Europe, mixing without 
spot or stain with whatever company she 
listed; that was because she was Zora 
Middlemist, a young woman of exceptional 
personality and experience of life. Ordi- 
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nary young persons, for their own safe con- 
duct, ought to obey the conventions which 
were made with that end in view; and 
Emmy was an ordinary young person. She 
should marry; it would conduce to her 
moral welfare, and it would be an excellent 
thing for Septimus. The marriage was 
therefore made in the unclouded heaven of 
Zora’s mind. She shed all her graciousness 
over the young couple. Never had Emmy 
felt herself enwrapped in more sisterly af- 
fection. Never had Septimus dreamed of 
such tender solicitude. Yet she sang 
Septimus’s praises to Emmy and Emmy’s 
praises to Septimus in so natural a manner 
that neither of the two were puzzled. 

“It is the natural instinct that makes 
every woman a matchmaker. She works 
blindly towards the baby. If she cannot 
have one directly, she will have it vicarious- 
ly. The sourest of old maids is thus doomed 
to have a hand in the perpetuation of the 
race.” 

Thus spoke the Literary man from Lon- 
don, discoursing generally—out of earshot 
of the Vicar and his wife, to whom he was 
paying one of his periodical visits—in a 
corner of their drawing-room. Zora, con- 
scious of matchmaking, declared him to 
be horrid and physiological. 

“A woman is much more refined and 
delicate in her motives.” 

“The highly civilized woman,” said 
Rattenden, “is delightfully refined in her 
table manners, and eats cucumber sand- 
wiches in the most delicate way in the 
world; but she is obeying the same instinct 
that makes your lady cannibal thrust raw 
gobbets of missionary into her mouth with 
her fingers.” 

“Your conversation is revolting,” said 
Zora. 

“ Because I speak the truth? 
Mokanna.” 

“What on earth is that?” asked Zora. 

The Literary man sighed. “The Veiled 
Prophet of Khorasan, Lalla Rookh, Tom 
Moore, Ichabod.” 

“Tt sounds like a cypher cablegram,” 
said Zora flippantly. “But go on.” 

“I will. Truth, I say, is a Mokanna. 
So long as it’s decently covered with a silver 
veil, you all prostrate yourselves before it 
and pretend to worship it. When anyone 
lifts the veil and reveals the revolting horror 
of it, you run away screaming, with your 
hands before your eyes. Why do you want 
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truth to be pretty? Why can’t you look its 
ghastliness bravely in the face? How can 
you expect to learn anything if you don’t? 
How can you expect to form judgments on 
men and things? How can you expect to 
get to the meaning of life on which you were 
so Кееп a year ago?” ` : 

“T want beauty, and not disgustfulness, ” 
said Zora. “Should it happen, for the sake 
of argument, that I wanted two dear friends 
to marry, it is only because I know how 
happy they would be together. The ulte- 
rior motive you suggest is replusive.” 

“But it’s true, ”? said Rattenden. “I wish 
I could talk to you more. І could teach you 
a great deal. At any rate I know that 
you'll think about what I’ve said to-day.” 

“I won't,” she declared. 

“You will,” said he. And then he 
dropped a very buttery piece of buttered 
toast on the carpet and, picking it up, 
said “damn” under his breath; and then 
they both laughed, and Zora found him 
human. 

“ Why are you so bent on educating те?” 
she asked. 

“Because,”’ said he, “1 am one of the few 
men of your acquaintance that doesn’t want 
to marry you.” 

“Indeed?” said Zora sarcastically, yet 
hating herself for feeling a little pang of 
displeasure. “ Мау I ask why?” 

- “Because,” said he, “I’ve a wife and five 
children already.” 


On the top of her matchmaking and her 
reflections on the truth in the guise of the 
Veiled Prophet of Khorasan, came Clem 
Sypher to take possession of his new house. 
Since Zora had seen him in Monte Carlo he 
had been to New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco, fighting the Jebusa Jones dragon 
in its lair. He had written Zora stout 
despatches during the campaign. Here a 
victory. There a defeat. Everywhere a 
Napoleonic will to conquer—but every- 
where also an implied admission of the 
almost invulnerable strength of his enemy. 

“Im physically tired,” said he, on the 
first day of his arrival, spreading his large 
frame luxuriously among the cushions of 
Mrs. Oldrieve’s chintz-covered Chesterfield. 
“I’m tired for the only time in my life. I 
wanted you,” he added, with one of his 
quick, piercing looks. “It’s a curious 
thing, but I’ve kept saying to myself for the 
last month, ‘If I could only come into Zora 
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Middlemist’s presence and drink in some of 
her vitality, I should be a new man.’ I've 
never wanted a human being before. It’s 
strange, isn’t it?” 

Zora came up to him, tea in hand, a pleas- 
ant smile on her face. 

“The Nunsmere air will rest you,” 
said demurely. 

«І don’t think much of the air if уоште 
not in it. It’s like whiskey-less soda 
water.” He drew a long breath. “My 
God! It’s good to see you again. You're 
the one creature on this earth who believes 
in the cure as І do myself.” 

Zora glanced at him guiltily. Нег en- 
thusiasm for the cure as a religion was tepid. 
In her heart she did not believe in it. 
She had tried it a few weeks before on the 
sore head of a village baby, with disastrous 
results; then the mother had called on the 
doctor, who wrote out a simple prescription 
which healed the child immediately. The 
only real evidence of its powers she had seen 
was on Septimus’s brown boots. Humanity, 
however, forbade her to deny the faith with 
which Clem Sypher credited her; also a 
genuine feeling of admiration mingled with 
pity for the man. 

“Do you find much scepticism about?” 
she asked. 

“It’s lack of enthusiasm I complain of,” 
he replied. “Instead of accepting it as the 
one heaven-sent remedy, people will use any 
other puffed and advertised stuff. Chemists 
are even lukewarm. A grain of mustard 
seed of faith among them would save me 
thousands of pounds a year. Not that I 
want to roll in money, Mrs. Middlemist. 
I’m not an avaricious man. Buta great 
business requires capital—and to spend 
money merely in flogging the invertebrate is 
waste—desperate waste.” * 

It was the first time that Zora had heard 
the note of depression. 

“Now that you are here, you must stay 
for a breathing space,” she said kindly. 
“ You must forget it, put it out of your mind, 
take a holiday. Strong as you are, you are 
not cast iron, and if you broke down, 
think what a disaster it would be for the 
cure.” 

“Will you help me to have a holiday?” 

She laughed. ‘“To-the best of my ability 
—and provided you don’t want to make me 
shock Nunsmere too much.” 

He waved his hand in the direction of the 
village and said, Napoleonically: 


she 
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“PI look after Nunsmere. I have the | 


motor here. We can go all over the county. 
Will you come?” 
“On one condition.” Е 


“And that?” 

“That you won’t spread the cure among 
our Surrey villages, and that you'll talk of 
something else all the time.” 

He rose and put out his hand. “I 
accept,” he cried frankly. “I’m not a 
fool. І know you’re right. When are you 
coming to see Penton Court? I will give a 
housewarming. You say that Dix has 
settled down here. ГІ look him up. ГИ 
be glad to see the muddle-headed seraph 
again. ГЇЇ ask him to come, too, so there 
will be you and he—and perhaps your 
sister will honor me, and your mother, 
Mrs. Oldrieve?” 

“ Mother doesn’t go out much nowadays, ” 
said Zora. “But Emmy will no doubt be 
delighted to come.” 

“І have a surprise for you,” said Sypher. 
“Its a brilliant idea—have had it in my 
head for months—you must tell me what 
you think of it.” 

The entrance of Mrs. Oldrieve and Emmy 
put an end to further talk of an intimate 
nature, and as Mrs. Oldrieve preferred the 
simple graces of stereotyped conversation, 
the remainder of Sypher’s visit was unevent- 
ful. When he had taken his leave she re- 
marked that he seemed to be a most su- 
perior person. 

“Im so glad he has made a good 
impression on mother,” said Zora after- 
wards. 

“Why?” asked Emmy. 

“It’s only natural that I should be glad. ” 

“Oho!” said Emmy. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Nothing, dear.” 

“Look here, Emmy,” said Zora, half 
laughing, half an “Tf you say or think 
such a thing ГПЇ—ГЇ slap you. Mr. 
Sypher and I are friends. He hasn’t the 
remotest idea of our being anything else. If 
he had, I would never speak to him again as 
long as I live.” 

Emmy whistled a comedy ай, 
drummed on the windowpane. 

“He’s a very remarkable man,’’ said 
Zora. 

“А most superior person,” 
Emmy. 

“ And I don’t think it’s very good taste in 
us to discuss him in this manner.” 
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“But, my dear,” said Emmy, “it’s you 
that are discussing him. I’m not. The 
only remark I made about him was a quo- 
tation from mother.” 

“Г going up to dress for dinner,” said 
Zora. 


She was just a little indignant. Only into 
Emmy’s fluffy head could so preposterous 
an idea have entered. Clem Sypher in love 
with her? If so, why not Septimus Dix? The 
thing thus reduced itself to an absurdity. 
She laughed to herself, half ashamed of 
having allowed Emmy to see that she took 
her child’s foolishness seriously, and came 
down to dinner serene and indulgent. 


CHAPTER VII 


“Are you going to have your bath first, 
or your breakfast?” asked Wiggleswick, 
putting his untidy gray head inside the 
sitting-room door. 

Septimus ran his ivory rule nervously 
through his hair. 

“Tdon’t know. Which would you advise ??? 

“What?” bawled Wiggleswick. 

Septimus repeated his remark in a louder 
voice. 

“Tf I had to wash myself in cold water,” 
said Wiggleswick contemptuously, “I’d do 
it on an empty stomach.” 

“But if the water were warm?” 

“Well, the water ain’t warm, so it’s no 
good speculating.” 

“Dear me,” said Septimus. 
that’s just what I enjoy doing.” 

Wiggleswick grunted. “Ill turn on the 
tap and leave it.” 

The door having closed behind his body 
servant, Septimus laid his ivory rule on the 
portion of the complicated diagram of ma- 
chinery which he had been measuring off, 
and soon became absorbed in his task. It 
was four o’clock in the afternoon. He had 
but lately risen, and sat in pajamas and 
dressing-gown over his drawing. A bundle 
of proofs and a jam-pot containing a dissi- 
pated looking rosebud lay on that space of the 
table not occupied by the double-elephant 
sheet of paper. By his side was a manu- 
script covered with calculations to which he 
referred or added from time to time. A 
bleak November light came in through the 
window, and Septimus’s chair was on the 
right-hand side of the table. It was char- 

` acteristic of him to sit unnecessarily in his 
own light. 
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Presently a more than normal darkening 
of the room caused him to look at the win- 
dow. Clem Sypher stood outside, gazing 
at him with amused curiosity. Hospitably, 
Septimus rose and flung the casement win- 
dow open. 

“Do come in.” 

As the aperture was two feet square, all of 
Clem Sypher that could respond to the invi- 
tation was his head and shoulders. 

“Ts it good morning, good afternoon, or 
good night?” he asked, surveying Septi- 
mus’s attire. 

“Morning,” said Septimus. “I’ve just 
got up. Have some breakfast.” 

He moved to a bell-pull by the fireplace, 
and the tug was immediately followed by a 
loud report. 

“What the devil’s that?” asked Sypher, 
startled. 

“That,” said Septimus mildly, “is an 
invention. I pull the rope and a pistol is 
fired off in the kitchen. Wiggleswick says 
he can’t hear bells. What’s for breakfast ?”’ 
he asked, as Wiggleswick entered. 

“Haddock. And the bath’s running 
over.” 

Septimus waved him away. 
гип.” He turned to Sypher. 
haddock ?” 

“At four o’clock in the afternoon? Do 
you want me to be sick?” 

“ Good heavens, по!” cried Septimus. “ Do 
come in and Ill give you anything you like.” 

He put his hand again on the bell-pull. 
A hasty exclamation from Sypher checked 
his impulse. 

“I say, don’t do that again. If you'll 
open the front door for me,” he added, “1 
may be able to get inside.” 

A moment or two later Sypher was ad- 
mitted, by the orthodox avenues, into the 
room. He looked around him, his hands 
on his hips. 

“I wonder what on earth this would have 
been like if our dear lady hadn’t had a 
hand in it.” 

As Septimus’s imagination was entirely 
scientific he could furnish no solution to the 
problem. He drew a chair to the fire and 
bade his guest sit down, and handed him a 
box of cigars which also housed a pair of 
compasses, some stamps, and a collar stud. 
Sypher selected and lit a cigar, but declined 
the chair for the moment. 

“You don’t mind my looking you up? I 
told you yesterday I would do it, but you’re 
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such a curious creature there’s no knowing 
at what hour you can receive visitors. Mrs. 
Middlemist told me you were generally in 
to lunch at half-past four in the morning. 
Hello, an invention?” 

“Yes,” said Septimus. 

Sypher pored over the diagram. 
on earth is it all about?” 

“It’s to prevent people getting killedin 
railway collisions,” replied Septimus. “ You 
see, the idea is that every compartment 
should consist of an outer shell and an inner 
case in which passengers sit. The roof is like 
alid. When there’s a collision this series of 
levers is set in motion, and at once the inner 
case is lifted through the roof and the people 
are out of the direct concussion. I haven’t 
quite worked it out yet,” he added, passing 
his hand through his hair. “You see, the 
same thing might happen when they’re just 
coupling some more carriages on to a train 
at rest, which would be irritating to the 
passengers. ” 

“Very,” said Sypher, drily. “It would 
also come rather expensive, wouldn’t it?” 

“How could expense be an object when 
there are human lives to be saved?” 

“I think, my friend Dix,” said Sypher, 
“you took the wrong turning in the Milky 
Way before you were born. You were des- 
tined for a more enlightened planet. If they 
won’t pay thirteen pence halfpenny for 
Sypher’s Cure, how can you expect them to 
pay millions for your inventions? That 
cure—but I’m not going to talk about it. 
Mrs. Middlemist’s orders. I’m here for a 
rest. What are these? Proofs? Writing a 
novel?” 

He held up the bundle with one of his 
kindly smiles and one of his swift glances at 
Septimus. 

“Tt’s my book on guns.” 

“Can I look?” 

“ Certainly.” 

Sypher straightened out the bundle—it 
was in page-proof—and read the title: 

“А Theoretical Treatise on the Con- 
struction of Guns of Large Caliber. By 
Septimus Dix, M.A.” He looked through 
the pages. “This seems like sense, but 
there are text-books, aren’t there, giving all 
this information?” 

“No,” said Septimus modestly. “It 
begins where the text-books leave off. The 
guns I describe have never been cast.” 

‘Where on earth do you get your knowl- 
edge of artillery?” 
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Septimus dreamed through the mists of 
memory. 

“A nurse I once had married a bombar- 
dier,” said he. 

Wiggleswick entered with the haddock 
and other breakfast appurtenances, and 
while Septimus ate his morning meal Sypher 
smoked and talked and looked through the 
pages of the Treatise. The lamps lit and 
the curtains drawn, the room had a cosier 
appearance than by day. Sypher stretched 
himself comfortably before the fire. 

“Pm not in the way, am I?” 

- “Good heavens, no!” said Septimus. “I 
was just thinking how pleasant it was. I’ve 
not had a man inside my rooms since I was 
up at Cambridge—and then they didn’t 
come often, except to гар.” 

“What did they do?” 

Septimus narrated the burnt umbrella 
episode and other social experiences. 

“So that when a man comes to see me who 
does not throw my things about, he is doubly 
welcome,” he explained. “Besides,” he 
added, after a drink of coffee, “we said 
something in Monte Carlo about being 
friends. ” 

“We did,” said Sypher, “and I’m glad 
you’ve not forgotten it. I’m so much the 
Friend of Humanity in the bulk that I’ve 
somehow been careless as to the individual.” 

“Have a drink,” said Septimus, filling his 
after-breakfast pipe. 

The pistol shot brought Wiggleswick, who, 
in his turn, brought whiskey and soda, and 
the two friends finished the afternoon in 
great amity. Before taking his departure 
Sypher asked whether he might read through 
the proofs of the gun book at home. 

“T think I know enough of machinery 
and mathematics to understand what you’re 
driving at, and I should like to examine 
these guns of yours. You think they are 
going to whip creation?” 

“They’ll make warfare too dangerous to 
be carried on. At present, however, I’m 
more interested in my railway carriages.” 

“Which will make railway traveling too 
dangerous to be carried оп!” laughed 
Sypher, extending his hand. “ Good- 
b ” 


When he had gone, Septimus mused for 
some time in happy contentment over his 
pipe. He asked very little of the world, 
and oddly enough the world rewarded his 
modesty by giving him more than he asked 
for. To-day he had seen Sypher in a 
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new mood, sympathetic, unegotistical, non- 
robustious, and he felt gratified at having 
won a man’s friendship. It was an addi- 
tion to his few anchorages in life. Then, 
in a couple of hours he would sun himself 
in the smiles of his adored mistress, and 
listen to the prattle of his other friend, Emmy. 
Mrs. Oldrieve would be knitting by thelamp, 
and probably he would hold her wool, drop 
it, and be scolded as if he were a member of 
the ramily; all of which was a very gracious 
thing to the sensitive, lonely man, warming 
his heart and expanding his nature. It filled 
his head with dreams: of a woman dwelling 
by right in this house of his, and making 
the air fragrant by her presence. But as 
the woman—although he tried his utmost 
to prevent it and to conjure up the form 
of a totally different type—took the shape 
of Zora Middlemist, he discouraged such 
dreams as making more for mild unhappi- 
ness than for joy, and bent his thoughts to 
his guns and railway carriages and other 
world-upheaving inventions. The only 
thing that caused him any uneasiness was 
an overdraft at his bank due to cover which 
he had to pay on shares purchased for him 
by а circularizing bucket shopkeeper. It had 
seemed so simple to write Messrs. Shark & 
Co., or whatever alias the philanthropic 
financier assumed, a check for a couple of 
hundred pounds, and receive Messrs. Shark’s 
check for two thousand in a fortnight, that 
he had wondered why other people did not 
follow this easy road to fortune. Perhaps 
they did, he reflected: that was how they 
managed to keep a large family of daughters 
and а motor car. But when the shark con- 
veyed to him in unintelligible terms the fact 
that unless he wrote a check for two or three 
hundred pounds more his original stake 
would be lost, and when these also fell 
through the bottomless bucket of Messrs. 
Shark & Co. and his bankers called his at- 
tention to an overdrawn account, it began 
to dawn upon him that these were not the 
methods whereby a large family of daughters 
and a motor car were unprecariously main- 
tained. The less did not distress him to the 
point of sleeplessness; his ideas as to the 
value of money were as vague as his notions 
on the rearing of babies, but he was publish- 
ing his book at his own expense, and was 
concerned at not being in a position to pay 
the poor publisher immediately. 

At Mrs. Oldrieve’s he found his pre- 
visions nearly all fulfilled. Zora, with a 
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sofa full of railway time-tables and ocean- 
steamer handbooks, sought his counsel as 
to a voyage round the world which she had 
in contemplation; Mrs. Oldrieve impressed 
on his memory a recipe for an omelette 
which he was to convey verbally to Wiggles- 
wick, although he confessed that the only 
omelette that Wiggleswick had tried to make 
they had used for months afterwards asa 
kettle-holder; but Emmy did not prattle. 
She sat іп a corner, listlessly turning over the 
leaves of a novel and taking an extraordi- 
nary lack of interest in the general conversa- 
tion. The usual headache and neuralgia 
supplied her excuse. She looked pale, ill, 
and worried; and worry on a baby face is a 
lugubrious and pitiful spectacle. 

After Mrs. Oldrieve had retired for the 
night, and while Zora happened to be absent 
from the room in search of an atlas, Septi- 
mus and Emmy were left alone for a 
moment. 

“Рт so sorry you have a headache, ” said 


Septimus sympathetically. “Why don’t 
you go to bed?” 
“I hate bed. І can’t sleep,” she replied, 


with an impatient shake of the body. 
“You mustn’t mind те. Рт sorry I’m so 
rotten—ah! well, then—such an uninspiring 
companion, if you like,” she added, seeing 
that the word had jarred on him. Then 
she rose. “I suppose I bore you. I had 
better go, as you suggest, and get out of the 
way.” 

He intercepted her petulant march to the 
door. 

“I wish you’d tell me what’s the matter. 
It isn’t only a headache.” 

“ It’s Helland the Devil and all his angels,”’ 
said Emmy, “and I’d like to murder some- 
body.” 

“You can murder me, if it would do you 
апу good, ” said Septimus. 

“T believe you’d let me,” she said, yield- 
ing. “Youre a good sort.” She turned, 
with a short laugh, her novel held in both 
hands behind her back, one finger holding 
the place. A letter dropped from it. Sep- 
timus picked it up and handed it to her. 
It bore an Italian stamp and the Naples 
postmark. 

“Yes, That’s from him,” she said re- 
sentfully. “ Гуе not had a letter for a week, 
and now he writes to say he has gone to 
Naples on account of his health. You had 
better let me go, my good Septimus; if 1 
stay here much longer I’ll be talking slush 
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and batter. I’ve got things on my nerves.” 

“ Why don’t you talk to Zora?” he sug- 
gested. “She is so wonderful.” 

“She’s the last person in the world that 
must know anything. Do you understand? 
The very last.” 

“Tm afraid I don’t understand,” he re- 
plied ruefully. 

“She doesn’t know anything about Mor- 
daunt Prince. She must never know. 
Neither must mother. They don’t often 
talk much about family; but they’re aw- 
fully proud of it. Mother’s people date 
from before Noah, and they look down on 
the Oldrieves because they sprung up like 
mushrooms just after the flood. Prince’s 
real name is Huzzle, and his father kept a 
boot shop. I don’t care a hang, because 
he’s a gentleman, but they would.” 

- “But yet you’re going to marry him. They 
must know sooner or later. They ought to 
know.” 

“ Time enough when I’m married. Then 
nothing can be done and nothing can be 
said.” 

“Have you ever thought whether it 
wouldn’t be well to give him up?” said 
Septimus, in his hesitating way. 

“I can’t, I can’t!” she cried. Then she 
burst into tears, and, afraid lest Zora should 
surprise her, ‘left the room without another 
word. 

On such occasions the most experienced 
man is helpless. He shrugs his shoulders, 
says “Whew!” and lights a cigarette. 
Septimus, with an infant’s knowledge of the 
ways of young women, felt terribly dis- 
tressed by the tragedy of her tears. Some- 
thing must be done to stop them. He 
might start at once for Naples, and, by the 
help of strong gendarmes whom he might 
suborn, bring back Mordaunt Prince pres- 
ently to London. Then he remembered his 
overdrawn banking account, and sighfully 
gave up the idea. If only he were not bound 
to secrecy and could confide in Zora. This 
a sensitive honor forbade. What could he 
do? As the fire was getting low he mechan- 
ically put on a lump of coal with the pincers. 
When Zora returned with the atlas she 
found him rubbing them through his hair, 
and staring at vacancy. 

“Tf I do go round the world,” said Zora, 
a little while later, when they had settled on 
which side of South America Valparaiso was 
situated—and how many nice and clever 
people could tell you positively, offhand ? 


—“if I go round the world, you and Emmy 
will have to come too. It would do her 
good. She has not been looking well lately.” 

“Jt would be the very thing for her, ” said 


` he 


“And for you too, Septimus,” she re- 
marked, with a quizzical glance and smile. 

“It’s always good for me to be where you 
аге.” 

“І was thinking of Emmy and not of my- 
self,” she laughed. “If you could take 
care of her, it would be an excellent thing for 

оц.” 

“She wouldn’t even trust me with her 
luggage,” said Septimus, miles away from 
Zora’s meaning. “Would you?” 

She laughed again. “I’m different. I 
should really have to look after the two of 
you. But you could pretend to be taking 
care of Emmy.” 

“T would do anything that gave you pleas- 
ure. ” 
“Would you?” she asked. 

They were sitting by the table—the atlas 
between them. She moved her hand and 
touched his. The light of the lamp shone 
through her hair, turning it to luminous gold. 
Her arm was bare to the elbow, and the 
warm fragrance of her nearness overspread 
him. The touch thrilled him to the depths, 
and he flushed to his upstanding Struwel 
Peter hair. He tried to say something—he 
knew not what; but his throat was smitten 
with sudden dryness. It seemed to him 
that he had sat there, for the best part of an 
hour, tongue-tied, looking stupidly at the 
confluence of the blue veins on her arm, 
longing to tell her that his senses swam with 
the temptation of her touch and the rise and 
fall of her bosom, through the great love he 
had for her, and yet terror-stricken lest 
she might discover his secret, and punish his 
audacity according to the summary methods 
of Juno, Diana, and other offended goddesses 
whom mortals dared to love. It could only 
have been a few seconds, for he heard her 
voice in his ears, at first faint and then 
gathering distinctness, continuing in almost 
the same breath as her question. 

“Would you? Do you know the greatest 
pleasure you could give me? It would be to 
become my brother—my real brother.” 

He turned bewildered eyes upon her. 

“Your brother?” 

She laughed, half impatiently, half gaily, 
gave his hand a final tap and rose. He 
stood too, mechanically. 
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“І think you’re the obtusest man I’ve 
ever met. Anyone else would have guessed 
long ago. Don’t you see, you dear, foolish 
thing ”’—-she laid her hands on his shoulders 
and looked with agonizing deliciousness into 
his face—“don’t you see that you want a 
wife to save you from omelettes that you 
have to use as kettle-holders, and to give you 
а sense of responsibility? And don’t you see 
that Emmy, who is never happier than when 
—oh!” she broke off impatiently, “don’t 
you see?” 

He had built for himself no card house 
of illusion, so it did not come toppling down 
with dismaying clatter. But all the same 
he felt as if her kind handś had turned 
death cold and were wringing his heart. 
He took them from his shoulders, and, not 
unpicturesqucly, kissed her finger-tips. Then 
he dropped them, and walked to the fire and 
with his back to the room leaned on the 
mantelpiece. А little china dog fell with a 
crash into the fender. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry—” he” began pit- 
eously. 

“Never mind,” said Zora, helping him to 
pick up the pieces. “A man who can kiss 
a woman’s hands like that is at liberty to 
clear the whole house of gimcrackery.” 

“You are a very gracious lady. І said so 
long ago,” replied Septimus. 

“I think I’m a fool, ? said Zora. 

His face assumed a look of horror. 
goddess a fool? She laughed gaily. 

“You look as if you were about to re- 
mark, ‘If any man had said that, the word 
would have been his last’! But I am, really. 
I thought there might be something between 
you and Emmy and that a little encourage- 
ment might help you. Forgive me. You 
see,” she went on, a trace of dewiness in her 
frank eyes, “I love Emmy dearly, and in a 
sort of way I love you, too. And need I 
give any more explanation?” 

It was an honorable amende, royally 
made. Zora had a magnificent style in 
doing such things: an indiscreet, venture- 
some, meddlesome princess she might be, if 
уои will; somewhat unreserved, somewhat 
too conscious of her own Zoraesque suffi- 
ciency to possess the true womanly intuition 
and sympathy; but still a princess who had 
the grand manner in her scorn of trivialities. 
Septimus’s hand shook a little as he fitted 
the tail to the hollow bit of china dog-end. 
It was sweet to be loved, although it was 
bitter to be loved in a sort of way. Even a 
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man like Septimus Dix has his feelings. He 
had to hide them. 

“You make me very happy,” he said. 
“Your caring so much for me as to wish me 
to marry your sister, I shall never forget it. 
You see, I’ve never thought of her in that 
way. I suppose I don’t think of women at 
all in that way,” he went on, with a certain 
splendid mendacity. “It’s a case of cog- 
wheels instead of corpuscles. I’m just a 
heathen bit of machinery, with my head full 
of diagrams.” 

“Youre a tender-hearted baby,” said 
Zora. “Give me those bits of йор.” 

She took them from his hand and threw 
the mutilated body into the fire. 

“See,” she said, “let us keep tokens. 
РЇЇ keep the head and you the tail. If ever 
you want me badly send me the tail, and ТЇЇ 
come to you from any distance—and if I want 
you PI send you the head.” 

“Р come to you from the ends of the 
earth,” said Septimus. 

So he went home a happy man, with his 
tail in his pocket. 


The next morning, about eight o’clock, 
just as he was sinking into his first sleep, he 
was awakened through a sudden dream of 
battle by a series of revolver shots. Won- 
dering whether Wiggleswick had gone mad 
or was attempting an elaborate and painful 
mode of suicide, he leaped out of bed and 
rushed to the landing. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Hello! You’re up at last!” cried Clem 
Sypher, appearing at the bottom of the 
stairs, sprucely attired for the city, and 
wearing a flower in the buttonhole of his 
overcoat. “I’ve had to break open the 
front door in order to get in at all, and then I 


tried ringing the bell for your valet. Can 
I come up?” 
“Do,” said Septimus, shivering. “Do 


you mind if I ро back to bed?” 

“Do anything, except go to sleep,” said 
Sypher. “Look here. I’m sorry if I dis- 
turbed you, but I couldn’t wait. I’m off 
to the office and heaven knows when I 
shall be back. I want to talk to you 
about this.” 

He sat on the foot of the bed and threw 
the proofs of the gun book on to Septimus’s 
body, vaguely outlined bencath the clothes. 
In the gray November light—Zora’s care- 
fully chosen curtains and blinds had not 
been drawn—Sypher, pink and shiny, his 
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silk hat (which he wore) a resplendent 
miracle of valetry, looked an urban yet 
roseate personification of Dawn. He seemed 
as eager as Septimus was supine. 

“Гуе sat up half the night over this 
thing,” said he, “and I really believe you’ve 
got it.” 

“Got what?” asked Septimus., 

“It. The biggest thing on earth, bar 
Sypher’s Cure.” 

“Wait till I’ve worked out my railway 
carriages,” said Septimus. 


“Your railway carriages! Good gracious! 


Haven’t you any sense of what you're 
doing? Here you’ve worked out a scheme 
that may revolutionize naval gunnery, and 
you talk rot about railway carriages.” 

“Рт glad you like the book,” said Septi- 
mus. 

“ Ате you going to publish it?” 

“Of course.” 

“ Ask your publisher how much һе? take 
tu let you off your bargain.” 

“Рт publishing it at my own expense,” 
said Septimus, in the middle of a yawn. 

“And presenting it gratis to the govern- 
ments of the world?” 

“Yes. I might send them copies,” said 
Septimus. “It’s a good idea.” 

Clem Sypher thrust his hat to the back of 
his head, and paced the room from the wash- 
stand past the dressing-table to the ward- 
robe and back again. 

“Well, Pll be hanged!” said he. 

Septimus asked why. 

“I thought I was a philanthropist,” said 
Sypher, “but by the side of you I’m a vul- 
ture. Has it not struck you that, if the big 
gun is what I think, any government on 
earth would give you what you like to ask 
for the specification ?” 

“Really? Do you think they would give 
me a couple of hundred pounds?” asked 
Septimus, thinking vaguely of Mordaunt 
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Prince in Naples and his overdrawn bank- 
ing account. The anxiety of his expression 
was not lost on Sypher. 

“ Are you in need of a couple of hundred 
pounds?” he asked. 

“Until my dividends are due. I’ve been 
speculating, and I’m afraid I haven’t a head 
for business.” 

“Tm afraid you haven’t,” grinned Sypher, 
leaning over the footrail of the bed. “Next 
time you speculate come to me first for ad- 
vice. Let me be your agent for these guns, 
will you?” 

“y should be delighted,” said Septimus, 

“and for the railway carriages too. There’s 
also a motor car I’ve invented which goes 
by clockwork. You’ve got to wind it by 
means of a donkey engine. It’s quite 
simple.” 

“T should think it would be,” said Sypher 
агу. “But ГЇЇ only take on the guns just 
for the present.” 

He drew а check book from one pocket 
and a fountain pen from another. 

“Tl advance you two hundred pounds 
for the sole right to deal with the thing 
on your behalf. My solicitors will send 
you a document full of verbiage which 
you had better send off to your solicitor to 
look through before you sign it. It -will be 
allright. I’m going to take the proofs. Of 
course this stops publishing, ” he remarked, 
looking round from the dressing-table where 
he was writing the check. 

Septimus assented and took the check 
wonderingly, remarking that he didn’t in 
the least know what it was for. 

“For the privilege of making your for- 
tune. Good-by,” said he. “Don’t get up.” 

“Good night, ” said Septimus, and the 
door having closed behind Clem Sypher, he 
thrust the check beneath the bedclothes, 
curled himself up and went to sleep like a 
dormouse. 


( То be continued) 


NOT UNPICTURESQUELY, HE KISSED HER FINGER TIPS 


MICKEY SWEENEY: DETECTIVE 
OF DETECTIVES 
BY LINCOLN STEFFENS 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY H. A. LINNELL 


CUBE PRAY, Mickey, here’s a detec- 
ENOS tive in this book that 
О 5) always sits in а corner 
facing a room.” 

Mickey rolled up off the 
sofa. “Lemme see,” he 
said eagerly. The boy had 
seemed to be asleep, but he came and seized 
the book with a very lively interest. And 
all the other reporters were interested, too. 
They laid down their cards and turned to 
watch Mickey read the passage. 

The hero of the police world was the 
chief of detectives, Inspector Foley. Не 
was very successful; and the whole city had 
faith in him. Leading citizens especially 
believed in Foley, and he served them espe- 
cially well. Many of them could tell won- 
derful stories of his detective skill. For that 
matter, however, Foley himself could tell 
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wonderful stories of his triumphs, and he 
did, often. That was one reason why he 
was a favorite among the newspaper men, 
excepting only Mickey Sweeney. 

“Foley?” he would say, “Foley is all 
front,” and he showed very plainly his un- 
belief. The Inspector noticed it. The 
other boys noticed that Foley noticed be- 
cause, as they remarked, the Inspector was 


“all the time playing to Mickey.” А pomp- . 


ous, serious Irishman, Foley had need of 
approbation, and the disbelief of Mickey 
was a discordant note in his world of rhyth- 
mic admiration. And besides, Mickey— 
keen, “straight” and “wise’’—commanded 
the respect of the police. 

“Не? hard to fool,” they said, so the 
Chief of Detectives played to Mickey, and— 
in vain. If he had a good story to tell the 
reporters of a criminal mystery solved, he 
addressed himself to 
Mickey, and his only 
reward was some slight- 
ing remark by the boy. 

“ Foley reads detective 
stories, and that’s where 
he gets his.” 

The other reporters 
suspected that this was 
true, but they didn’t 
want to believe it. They 
admired the great detec- 
tive too much to care to 
learn that his feet were 
of clay. So they resisted 
Mickey’s theories. 

One of Foley’s habits 
which the press never 
wearied of picturing was 
that of taking, in а res- 
taurant or other public 
place, a seat where, with 
his back to a corner, he 
could command the 
whole situation. It was 
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picturesque; it suggested “the 
eye that never sleeps,” and 
thus the reporters reported 
it. 

“Bet he got it out of a 
book,” said Mickey. 

Now Mickey himself never 
read detective stories. “ Make 
me tired,” he said, so he 
didn’t know; he only guessed 
that Foley “got it out of a 
book.” The other fellows 
challenged Mickey to produce 
his proof, and the controversy 
was an old one among them. 
Hence, then, the eagerness of 
Mickey and the interest of the 
others to sce whether the In- 
spector’s peculiarity had really 
turned up in a book. 

It was there. Mickey read 
the passage to himself, then 
he turned to the reporter who 
had found it. 

“Where’d you get 
book?” he asked. 

“ Foley lent it to me.” 

Mickey’s triumph was complete, but he 
said not a word. The boy had an odd way 
of never rejoicing over you when he had you 
beaten. · And another trait of his—most 
excellent in a reporter—was to go on getting 
evidence after his case was proven. So now 
he started away. 

“Where you going, Mick?” one of the 
card-players asked. 

“То see if Foley has read the book,” he 
answered, as he disappeared out of the door. 

Foley was reading when Mickey was 
admitted. He was lying on his red leather 
sofa, his coat, collar and boots off, and, 
closing the book over his finger, he looked 
up over his glasses at the reporter. There 
was no greeting. 

“What ye reading, Inspector?” the boy 
asked. | 

“Sherlock Holmes,” the Inspector ап- 
swered. 

“Sherlock Holmes!” Mickey exclaimed. 
“What you fooling with guff like that for ?”’ 

The Inspector removed his glasses, the 
better to look at Mickey, and his stare 
seemed to call for some answer. 

“Yes, gufi.” Mickey answered. 

“So you have read some of the adven- 
tures of Sherlock Holmes?” 

“Yes, I’ve read some of the fakes of 


the 


His stare seemed to call for some answer 


Sherlock Holmes and I’ve written some of 
"ет besides, I guess.” 

“Sherlock Holmes is a character in fic- 
tion,” the Inspector began in his best style. 
Foley had acquired a certain dignity of 
expression which amounted to an affecta- 
tion. But he couldn’t sustain it long. 
Once, for example, he pretended to give an 
order in the presence of the reporters to his 
detective-sergeants. They listened solemnly 
but they didn’t obey, and when the re- 
porters complained again, Foley. called the 
men in again before the reporters. 

“With these gentlemen of the press to 
bear me witness on Saturday last I com- 
manded you, the members of my staff, to,” 
and he quoted his order. So far he was 
very formal and dignified. But he took a 
step toward the line of detectives and, 
thrusting out his jaw, he dropped his affec- 
tation. “Now,” said he, “what I’m after 
askin’ you is, Did yez did it?” ` 

So he began with Mickey: “Sherlock 
Holmes is a character in fiction,” he said, 
“fiction which seems to have the approval 
of our highest class of literary publications. 
It is indeed fiction, but that don’t mean that 
it aint onto the biz all right all right.” He 
caught himself up, and proceeded: “ But 
what do you mean, Mr. Sweeney, by saying 
that you have written some such stories 
yourself? You don’t write fiction, do уой?” 
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“ Oh, often,” said Mickey, who knew that 
if he didn’t smile the Inspector wouldn’t. 
And the Inspector didn’t. “But, see here, 
Inspector, you lent a book to one of the 
fellows, ‘The Cross of the Crossroads,’ or 
something like that. 105 a translation of 
a French detective story. Now that’s en- 
tirely different. Ever read it?” 

“T have,” said the Inspector. 

“Well,” said Mickey, “either that’s 
wrong or Sherlock Holmes is.” 

“Neither is wrong. They are entirely 
different kinds of detective work,” and, by 
way of penalty for the kind of detective 
work Mickey had been guilty of, the boy had 
to listen to a dissertation on police art, which 
“made him tired.” And what made him 
feel that way was that Foley should try to 
fool him, Mickey, who used to sit with the 
detectives down in the basement, hear their 
gossip, and thus learn in the most indirect 
and satisfactory way just how they went 
about their work. He stood all he could 
stand from the Inspector, then he rose. 

“So you don’t think,” he said, “that the 
feller that wrote up Sherlock Holmes isn’t 
just a-guying the police?” 

“Guying the police?” the Inspector ex- 
claimed, and he got up on his feet. “ Guy- 
ing ” 

“I don’t know a thing about it,” Mickey 
hastened to add, “but as I read some of his 
leads to his stories I thought I got here and 
there a clue to the effect that he was shoot- 
ing some shot, small bird shot, but shot just 
the same, and hot, into what he calls Scot- 
land Yard, which is the same thing, I guess, 
that you are here. And that never struck 
you at all?” 

The Inspector was uncomfortable. He 
sometimes suspected that he was very 
stupid and he knew that Mickey was some- 
times very keen. He fell back on “ bluff,” 
his surest recourse. 

“ГИ show you, Mr. Sweeney,” he said, 
“the methods of Mr. Holmes applied in 
operation under your own eyes. Would 
that convince you?” 

“Sure,” said Mickey, and he escaped. 

The boy had all but forgotten this “ bluff,” 
as he called it, when the Chief asked him 
casually one afternoon to dine with him 
that evening. Whenever Foley stayed late 
in the office he went over to the Tiger Res- 
taurant on the Bowery for dinner and some- 
times he would take a reporter with him. 
But he didn't often choose Mickey. Не 
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liked more awe than the boy gave him. 
And Mickey preferred not to go with Foley; 
when he went, it was “on the chance” of 
getting a story. For the Inspector, in his 
magnificence, delighted to drop a bit of 
news. 

There was no news for dinner that night. 
The Chief took his corner seat, and he was 
very splendid in his entertainment as to 
food, but absent-minded and dull. Mickey 
did the talking, and his topic, the politics of 
his ward, was dull. It wasn’t dull to Mickey, 
but the Chief’s dullness spread over him 
and was depressing. 

They both were glad to light their big, 
black, police cigars and walk out upon the 
cool Bowery. Mickey was for starting back 
to headquarters, but the Chief stopped upon 
the curb and, standing there, scrutinized 
closely the passers-by. 

“Playin’ detective,’ Mickey muttered, 
and he pointedly looked away. 

“ Sweeney,” said the Chief, after a while, 
“do you see that express wagon coming up 
the street ?”’ 

Mickey looked. He saw an old wagon 
drawn by an old horse coming toward 
them. 

“ Do you notice anything unusual about 
it?” the Chief asked. 

Mickey didn’t notice anything unusual. 

“Well,” the Chief said, “І do. І believe 
that that wagon has in it the swag of that 
silver robbery up in Madison Avenue.” 

The robbery to which the Chief referred 
was a recent scandal. The man whose 
house had been broken into reported his 
loss first to the newspapers. The police 
everywhere warn citizens not to let anybody 
but the police know of such troubles. They 
say that if the newspapers get hold of the 
news they will publish it; this will frighten 
away the thieves and prevent the police 
from recovering the stolen property. This 
is only a police trick to avoid criticism. 
They give to the press all their successes; 
they suppress their failures, and thus keep 
up the appearance of efficient service. Asa 
matter of fact, the first thing that the victim 
of a robbery should do is to telephone to the 
newspapers—all of them. That would soon 
show what a small proportion of the report- 
ed cases a detective bureau like that of New 
York “detects”? and—it will make the police 
work on your case. 

The newspapers had driven the whole 
police department to work on this silver 
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robbery. Mickey himself had asked the 
Chief twice a day ever since it happened the 
irritating question: 

“ Ву the way, Chief, you ain’t got no clue 
to those silver burglars yet, have you?” 

So he was interested now in the Chief’s 
suggestion that the silver wasin that wagon. 
He had a confusing sense of incredulity 
crossed by admiration. “What sort of a 
game——.” Half thought, the question was 
pushed aside for the news interest: “Was 
the silver in the wagon 2??? 

Mickey was excited. The Inspector was 
perfectly cool. 

“Yes,” he said, as if to himself, “yes, I 
believe I’m right.” 

Апа. he turned around. There was, 
luckily, a policeman on the corner. The 
Inspector whistled low to him, and the man 
came up quickly. 

“Officer,” said the Inspector, with his 
best drawl, “step out there and ask that 
man on the express wagon to drive up here 
to the curb.” 

The officer obeyed. The passers-by saw 
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the movement, and a crowd gathered as the 
policeman led the horse up to the Chief. 
The driver made as if to jump and run. 

“Keep your seat there,” the Inspector 
commanded sharply, and it gave even 
Mickey a thrill to feel the driver sink on his 
seat. 

The Inspector looked a definite moment 
at the driver. It was very dramatic, and the 
crowd, passing the word “Foley” about, 
breathed hard with the effect. And Foley, 
at his best, dropping his eyes from the man 
with the reins, stepped back and lifted 
the edge of a blanket that lay over a 
large laundry basket. One glance was 
enough. s 

“ Officer,” he said, “ jump up there on the 
seat with the driver and take this wagon to 
headquarters. TIl be right over.” 

That was all. “Don’t you like these long 
cigars, Sweeney?” the Inspector remarked 
as he turned to go. The crowd made way 
respectfully, nay, with reverence. “Great,” 
Mickey heard them say. “Hes great.” 
“Say, ain’t he a Ыга?” “And the way he 
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did it.” “Yes, and that crack about the 
cigars.” “ Wonder what the case 1527 

“We were right,” the Inspector said, as 
he and Mickey proceeded slowly across the 
street toward headquarters. 

“Tt was the silver ?” the boy asked. 

“Tt was silver,” the Inspector answered. 

“Well, but, Inspector, how did you 
know ” 

The question recalled Sherlock Holmes 
to Mickey, and that brought back the 
Inspector’s promise to show him some time 
that the perspicacity of the great detective of 
fiction was true to life. This was the fulfil- 
ment of that promise. 
was speaking. He was answering Mickey's 
question, which, apparently, had recalled 
Sherlock Holmes to him also. 

“How did I know that that was the 
wagon?” he repeated. “І didn’t. I only 
suspicioned it. But suspicioning a thing is 
the fine art of detection. I have had from 
the first a suspicion in this case. There 
were but three burglars in New York who 
might have done that silver job in the way 
this job was done.” 

Mickey had to dodge around a passer-by 
in Houston Street, but he came back, full of 
interest. “Three?” he asked. 

“Three,” said the Inspector,.‘‘and one of 
them is а negro.” 

“Well,” said Mickey. 

“One of the three, the negro, was in the 
Tiger Restaurant.”’ 

“And you watched him,” said Mickey. 
“No wonder you kept so still.” 

“T watched him. That’s why I always 
take a seat іп а corner——” 

“ Well, and what did the thief do?” said 
Mickey. 

“The burglar worried. And he watched 
the clock. And when he got up to go 

“We got up,” Mickey hurried, “апа we 
followed him to the street, and there we 
watched him.” 

“І watched him,” said the Inspector. 
“You turned your back.” 

So the Inspector had noticed; Mickey 
was ashamed. “ Well,” he said. 

“That man worried some тоге, but he 
hung about in the light looking down the 
Bowery, and by and by when the wagon 
appeared 

The Inspector paused, and Mickey, dodg- 
ing about from sidewalk to gutter as people 
cut in between them, was all impatience. 
“What did the burglar do then ?” 


But the Inspector . 
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“Do you remember that one of the few 
clues we had in this case was an old express 
wagon, which was pretty well described? I 
suppose you didn’t?” 

“Yes, I did,” said Mickey, “but I tried 
to forget it, and I guess I did. I hate clues.” 

The Inspector marched on solemnly, till 
he was ready, then he proceeded. “That 
wagon drove up and down before the house 
till the burglar came out of the front door 
and openly beckoned to the driver. Then 
he deliberately put the swag in, sent off the 
driver and went back into the house. He 
had left off his hat and coat, so as to make 
witnesses believe he lived or worked there. 
No one saw him come out. A very neat 
trick, very neat.” 

“Not as neat as the Dadar who got a cop 
on post to help him carry out his stuff to a 
wagon,” Mickey observed. “But go on, 
Inspector.” 

“There is no more. I saw the wagon, 
and I saw that the burglar saw the wagon. 
And then he tried to sign to the driver of the 
wagon and 

“ You signed to the cop on post.” 

“Exactly.” 

They were approaching police headquar- 
ters. Silently, side by side, they walked, the 
Inspector and the boy, and the boy was 
expected to say ‘something. But he was 
silent till they had entered the building, and 
passed down the long hall to the detective 
bureau. There the Inspector paused. 

“I suppose you want me to tell the 
gang?” Mickey asked, meaning the other 
reporters. 

“That, Mr. 
you.” 

“TIl tell ’em,” said Mickey, and he did. 
He told it all just as he saw it, including his 
“interview” with the Inspector. АП he 
left out was Sherlock Holmes. That was 
personal. But he made a good story of it, 
so good that the morning newspaper men, 
after they had it all down, asked Mickey, 
an evening newspaper reporter, why he 
didn’t keep it till the next day and give it 
out to the evening papers. 

“Well, Pl tell you why,” Mickey an- 
swered. “I somehow don't like that story. 
I'd kind o’ hate to write it myself and Га 
kind о? hate to read it in my pape’. 3 

“But why not? You saw it happen, and 
it’s a darn good tale.” 

“Yes,” said the boy. “I saw it happen, 
and it’s a good story just as it stands, but, 


Sweeney, I will leave to 
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say: Foley says the fine art of detective 
work is suspicioning a thing, and I’ve sure 
got that fine art down fine on this case. 
I’m going to look for some clues to see if І 
can’t find out how Foley really solved that 
silver burglary.” 

For some six weeks thereafter, the other 
reporters, to badger Mickey as he had 
badgered the Inspector, asked him daily his 
own favorite question: 

“ Ain’t got no clue to that silver burglary, 
I suppose ??? 

“Not yet,” Mickey answered evenly, 
“but ГЇЇ get it all right.” 

The question became a standing joke, 
and one day when, at cards, 
Mickey was slow to play, a 
fellow prodded him with “ Ain’t 
got no clue——” 

“Ves,” said Mickey, “I’ve got 
it.” 

They 


played the 54 "Py 
hand out, 8 \ 
then sat 4 


back to hear | 


the story. 1 
And this is 
Mickey’s ёзса 
story: 

“Yaller 
Sal, a coon gal in 
Chinatown, walked up 
to Dunlap, the ward- 
man of the Mott Street 
station, one evening, 
and she says to him, 
‘Say, Sam,’ she says, 
‘you ain’t noticed, has 
you, how as that black 
nigger gal Sadie 
Carroll’s a-wearin’ 
jewels these days?’ And Dunlap says, 
‘Thanks.’ So he goes up into Sadie Carroll’s 
room and he opens her trunk and there’s 
some of the silver; all that wasn’t pawned. 
He waits around till Sadie comes home 
and he pinches her. Then he waits around 
till her feller comes home and he pinches 
him, and he’s the burglar that used 
to hang his jewels on Yaller Sal and 
had lately been hangin’ ’em on Sadie 
Carroll.” 

Mickey, thinking of the Inspector’s 
pauses, paused. 

“Go on,” said a reporter. 

“That’s all,” said Mickey. “Dunlap 


“Suspicioning a thing is the fine art 
о} detection” 


locked up the burglar and his girl; took 
their pawn tickets to cojlect the stuff they 
had pawned, and when he had his case com- 
plete, turned it all over to the Inspector.” 

Mickey rested till the others had pro- 
tested that they couldn’t see where the 
wagon and the scene at the Tiger Restau- 
rant came in. 

“Oh,” said Mickey, “the Inspector, 
having the burglar, had to have a story, 
didn’t he? Well, he has been reading Sher- 
lock Holmes, so he told the coon burglar 
that if he would get the same wagon that he 
used in the burglary, put the stuff in it and 
would have it driven up past the Tiger at 
8.17—I think it was about 8.17 
—the police would send him 
away for straight burglary. 
Otherwise they would land him 
for second offence. Of course, 
the coon ac- 
cepted the 
offer and 
played the 
game out.” 

“Butwho 
for?” 


“Dr.Wat- 
son!” they 
exclaimed. 
“Who’s Dr. Wat- 
son?” 

“Ме, said Mick- 
ey, and as he saw 
they saw the point, 
he rubbed it in. 
“You remember how 
Sherlock Holmes 
had a fellow around 
with him to ask him 
how he done what 
he did? Well, Foley had to have one, so he 
elected me.” 

The reporters all sat there thinking this 
story in. It interested them. It threw a lot 
of light all around them. But at last their 
thoughts came back to Mickey, and one of 
them asked the question they all wished to 
ask: 

“Well, Mick, how did you find that all 
out? You’re no Dr. Watson; you’re a 
pretty good Sherlock Holmes yourself. 
How did you do it?” 

“Me?” said Mickey. “Why, just like 
the detectives do it. I asked the coon bur- 
glar. I waited till he was all safe and sen- 
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tenced, so he wouldn’t be scared of the 
police doubling hjs time, then I asked him 
how it all happened, and he told me; him 
and Yaller Sal and Dunlap, who was just a 
little sore at the way the Inspector took the 
whole credit to himself the way he did.” 


“Yes, but, Mr. Holmes,” one of the 
reporters persisted, “what made you sus- 

t——’’ 

“Watson,” said Mickey solemnly, “sus- 
picioning a thing is the fine art of detective 
work.” 


THE BLACK MAN’S SILENT POWER 


NOTABLE INCIDENTS AND FACTS SHOWING HOW THE 
DOMINANCE OF THE IDEA OF THE NEGRO STIFLES FREE- 
DOM OF THOUGHT AND SPEECH IN SOUTHERN POLITICS 


BY RAY STANNARD BAKER 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS 


КОТАЗАЕНЕРЯТ present, as I showed last 
R ESAD > Ri the point of view 

ENG of a large proportion of 
М Southern white people on 
<H the Negro question is ad- 
оду equately expressed by such 
men as Tillman, Jeff Davis, 
and Hoke Smith. They are the political 
leaders. Their policies are, in general, the 
policies adopted: they are the men elected 


to оћсе. Even in the border states, where ` 


the colored population is not so dense 
as in the black belt, the attitude of the 
politicians is much the same as it is in the 
black belt. So far as the Negro question 
is concerned, Governor Swanson of Vir- 
ginia stands оп practically the same 
platform as Tillman and Hoke Smith— 


though he has not found it necessary to- 


express his views as vigorously. And the 
position of the black-belt states in regard 
to the disfranchisement of the Negro and 
the extension of “ Jim Crow” laws is being 
accepted by the border state of Maryland 
and the Western state of Oklahoma. 

But there also exists, and particularly 
in Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Georgia, a vigorous minority point 
of view, which І have referred to in a 
former article as the “ broadest and freest 
thought of the South.” Although it has 
not yet attained political position, it is a 
party of ideas, force, convictions, with a 
definite constructive program. To this 


constructive point of view I have been 

able, thus far, to refer only incidentally. 
In the present article, I wish to consider 

some of the effects upon Southern life 


of the domination of the Negro as а. 


political issue, and the result of the con- 
tinued supremacy of leaders like Tillman. 
In my article next month, under the 
title “The New Southern Statesmanship, ” 
I shall outline the program and recount 
the activities of the new Southern leaders. 


The Most Sinister Form of Negro 
Domination 


Traveling in the South one hears much 
of the “threat of Negro domination,” by 
which is generally meant political contro] 
by Negro voters or the election of Negro 
officeholders. But there already exists a 
far more real and sinister form of Negro 
domination. For the Negro still dominates 
the thought of the South. For over eighty 
years, until quite recently, few great or 
serious issues have occupied the attention 
of the South save those growing out of 
slavery and the Negro problem. Though 
the very existence of our nation is due 
largely to the courage, wisdom, апа ро- 
litical genius of Southern statesmanship 
—to Washington, Jefferson, Marshall, 
Patrick Henry, and their compatriots—the 
South, since the enunciation of the Monroe 
doctrine in 1823, has played practically 
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no constructive part іп national affairs. 
As Professor Mitchell of Richmond well 
points out, the great, vitalizing influences 
which swept over the entire civilized world 
during the first half of the nineteenth 
century, the liberalizing, nationalizing, 
industrializing influences, left the South 
untouched. For it was chained in common 
slavery with 
the Negro. 
Instead of ex- 
panding with 
the new 
thought, it 
clung to slav- 
ery in opposi- 
tion to the lib- 
eral tendency 
of the age, it 
insisted upon 
state’s rights in 
opposition t о 
nationality, it 
contented itself 
with agricul- 
ture alone, in- ° 
stead of em- 


bracing the 
rising indus- 
trialism. ‘‘It 


was an in- 
stance,’’ as 
Professor 
Mitchell says, 
“of arrested 
development. ” 
Dr. John E. 
White of At- 
lanta has ably 
expressed t h e 
ethical result 
upon a people 
of confining 
their thought 
to a single self- 
ish interest: 
“As long as 
we struggled for that which was good for 
everybody everywhere,” he says, “we 
moved with Providence and the South 
led the van. There were great human 
concerns in the building up of the 
Republic. The whole world was inter- 
ested in it. It was a work ennobling 
to a people—the inspiration of a great 
national usefulness. The disaster began 
when the South began to think only 


GOVERNOR CLAUDE A. SWANSON OF VIRGINIA 


Governor Swanson said in a recent speech: 

business houses and financial institutions are in the 

hands of intelligent Anglo-Saxons, and with God’s 

help and our own good right hand we will hold him 
(the Negro) where he is” 
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for and of itseli—began to have only one 
problem.” 

Thus the South, owing to the presence 
of the Negro, dropped behind in the prog- 
ress of the world. And while the new 
and vitalizing world influences are now 
spreading abroad throughout the South, 
manifesting themselves in factories, mines, 
mills, better 
schools, and 
more railroads, 
the old, ugly 
Negro problem 
still shackles 
political 
thought and 
cripples free- 
dom of action. 
In other words, 
the South is be- 
ing rapidly in- 
dustrialized, 
but not so 
rapidly Jiberal- 
ized and na- 
tionalized, 
though these 
developments 
are certainly 
following. 


Exploiting 
Negro 
Prejudice 


The cause of 
this dominance 
of thought by 
the Negro lies 
chiefly with a 
certain group 
of politicians 
whose interest 
it is to maintain 
their party con- 
troland to keep 
the South 
solid. And they do this by harping per- 
petually on the Negro problem. I ob- 
served, wherever I went in the South and 
found busy and prosperous industries, that 
the Negro problem was little discussed. 
One manufacturer in New Orleans said to 
me, when I asked him about the Negro 
question: в, 

“ Why, I’m so busy I never think about 
16.7 


“The 
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GOVERNOR B. B. COMER OF ALABAMA 


A rough-and-ready business man sprung 
[гот the people; interested in the anti- 
railroad campaign ; strong supporter of the 
educational movement; avoids the Negro 
question when possible. A type of political 
leader somewhat unfamiliar in the South 


And that is the attitude of the progressive, 

constructive Southerner: he is impatient 
with the talk about the Negro and the 
Negro problem. He wants to forget it. 
_ But there remains a body of men in the 
South who, not prosperous in other in- 
dustries, still make the Negro a sort of 
industry: they live by exploiting Negro 
prejudice. They prevent the expression 
of new ideas and force a great people to 
confine its political genius to a worn-out 
issue. 


Roosevelt Democrats Down South 


Talking with all classes of white men in 
the South, I was amazed to discover how 
many of them had ceased to be Democrats 
(in the party sense) at all, and were followers 
in their beliefs of Roosevelt and the Repub- 
lican party. Many of them told me that 
they wished they could break away and 
express themselves openly and freely, but 
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they did not dare. A considerable number 
have ventured to vote the Republican ticket 
in national elections (especially on the free- 
silver issue), but few indeed have had the 
courage to declare their independence in 
state or local affairs. For the instant a 
rift appears in the harmony of the white 
party (and that is a better name for it than 
Democratic) the leaders talk Negro, and 
the would-be independents are driven 
back into the fold. Over and over again 
leaders with new issues have endeavored 
to get a hearing. A number of years ago 
the Populist movement spread widely 
throughout the South. Tom Watson, of 
Georgia, Kolb of Alabama, Butler of 
North Carolina, led revolts against the old 
Democratic party. By fusion with the 
Republicans the Populists carried North 
Carolina. But the old political leaders 
immediately raised the Negro issue, de- 
clared that the Populists were encouraging 
the Negro vote, and defeated the insurgents, 
driving most of their leaders into political 
obscurity. Now, I am not arguing that 
Populism was an ideal movement, nor that 
its leaders were ideal men: I am merely 
trying to show the cost of independence in 
the South. A number of years ago Emory 
Speer, of Georgia, now Federal Judge, 
ran for Congress on an independent ticket. 
His platform was “ The Union and the Con- 
stitution, a free ballot and a fair count.” 
The inevitable Negro issue was raised 
against him, it was insisted that there must 
be no division among white people lest the 
Negro secure the balance of political power, - 
and Speer was finally defeated. Не Бе- 
came a Republican and has since had no 
influence in state politics. 

Upon this point an able Southern writer, 
Professor Edwin Mims of Trinity College, 
N. C., has said: 

“The independents in the South have to 
face the same state of affairs that the in- 
dependents of the North did in the 80’s— 
all the better traditions connected with one 
party, and most of the respectable people 
belonging to the same party. Just as 
George William Curtis and his followers 
were accused of being Democrats in dis- 
guise and of being traitors to the“ grand old 
party” that had saved the Union and freed 
the slaves, and deserters to a party of Cop- 
perheads, so the Southern independent is 
said to be a Republican in disguise, and is 
told of the awful crimes of the Reconstruc- 
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tion era. When all other arguments have 
failed, there is the inevitable appeal to the 
threatened domination of an inferior race 
which is not now evenaremote possibility.” 

As a result of this domination of a worn- 
out issue, political contests in the South 
have ordinarily concerned themselves not 
with stimulating public questions, but with 
the personal qualifications of the candidates. 
The South has not dared to face real 
problems lest the white party be split 
and the Negro voter somehow slip into 
influence. A campaign was fought last 
year in Mississippi. Of course the candi- 
dates all belonged to the white party; all 
therefore subscribed to identically the 
same platform—which had been prepared 
by the party leaders+so that the only 
issue was the personality of the candidates. 
Let me quote from the Mississippi corre- 
spondent of the New Orleans Times-Demo- 
crat, April 29, 1907: 

“The only ‘issue’ is the per- 
sonality of the candidate himself. The 
voter may take the speeches of each 
candidate and analyze them from start to 
finish, and he will fail to find where there 
is any difference of opinion between the 
candidates on any of the live questions of 
the day which are likely to affect Missis- 
sippi. He must, therefore, turn from 
the speeches to the candidate himself for 
an ‘issue’ and must take his choice of 
the several candidates as men, and decide 
which of them will do most good to the 
state and be the safest man to entrust 
with the helm.” 


Negro Holds Democratic Party Together 


I am speaking here, of course, of the 
Negro as a dominant issue, the essential 
element which holds the Democratic party 
together and without which other policies 
could not be carried nor candidates elected. 
Vigorous divisions on other issues have taken 
place locally within the lines of the Demo- 
cratic party, especially during the last two 
or three years. The railroad and trust 
questions have been prominently before 
the people in most of the Southern states. 
During his long campaign for governor 
Hoke Smith talked railroads and railroad 
influence in politics constantly, but in 
order to be elected he raised the Negro 
question and talked it vigorously, es- 
pecially in all of his country addresses. 
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EX-CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM Н. FLEMING 


An able and scholarly lawyer of Augusta, 
Ga., who, in a noteworthy address at the 
University of Georgia, said: “Without 
some access to the ballot, present or prospec- 
live, some participation in the government, 
no inferior race in an elective republic could 
long protect itself against reduction to slavery 
in many of its substantial forms” 


It is also highly significant that the South 
should have taken so strong a lead in 
the prohibition movement, although even. 
this question has been more or less con- 
nected with the Negro problem, the argu- 
ment being that the South must forbid 
the liquor traffic because of its influence 
on the Negro. No states in the Union, 
indeed, have been more radical in dealing 
with the trust question than Texas and 
Arkansas; and Alabama, Georgia, and North 
Carolina only last year were the scenes of 
some of the hottest fights in the country 
on the railroad question. All this goes 
to show that, once freed from the incubus 
of the Negro on Southern thought, the 
South would instantly become а great 
factor in national questions. And being 
almost exclusively American in its popula- 
tion, with few rich men and ideals of life 
not yet so subservient to the dollar as those 
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of the North, it would become a powerful 
factor in the progressive and constructive 
movements of the country. The influence 
of a single bold man like Tillman in the 
Senate has been notable. In the future 
the country has much to look for from the 
idealism of Southern statesmanship. 


Stifling Free Speech 


But the unfortunate result of the domi- 
nance of the single idea of the Negro upon 
politics has been to benumb the South 
intellectually; to stifle free thought and free 
speech. Let a man advance a new issue 
and if the party leaders do not favor it 
they have only to cry out “ Negro, ” twisting 
the issue so as to emphasize its Negro side 
(and every question in the South has a 
Negro side), and the independent thinker 
is crushed. F once talked with the editor 
of a newspaper in the South who said to 
me, ‘Such and such is my belief.” 

“But,” I said, “you take just the op- 
posite position in your paper.” 

“Ves—but I can't talk out; it would 
kill my business.” 

This timorousness has touched not only 
politics, but has reached the schools and 
the churches—and still shackles the freest 
speech. George W. Cable, the novelist, 
was practically forced to leave the South 
because he advocated the “continual and 
diligent elevation of that lower man which 
human society is constantly precipitating, ” 
because he advocated justice for the Negro. 

Professor Andrew Slade was compelled 
to resign from Emory College in Georgia 
because he published an article іп the 
Atlantic Monthly taking a point of view 
not supported by the majority in Southern 
sentiment! Professor John Spencer Ваѕ- 
sett was saved from a forced resignation 
from Trinity College in North Carolina 
for a similar offense after a lively fight 
in the Board of Trustees which left Trinity 
with the reputation of being one of the 
freest institutions in the South. 

The situation in the South has made 
people afraid ој the truth. Political 
oratory, particularly, often gets away 
entirely from the wholesome and re- 
generative world of actual facts. I 
quoted last month from a speech of Gov- 
ernor Swanson of Virginia, in which he 
said: “The business houses апа finan- 
cial institutions are in the hands of intelli- 


gent Anglo-Saxons, and with God’s help 
and our own good right hand we will hold 
him (the Negro) where he 15.” 


Negros Progress in Richmond 


What a curious thing oratory is! Right 
in Governor Swanson's own city of Rich- 
mond there are four banks owned and 
operated by Negroes; one of the Negro 
bankers sat in the convention to which 
Governor Swanson was at that moment 
speaking. There is a Negro insurance 
company, “The True Reformers,” іп 
which I saw eighty Negro clerks and sten- 
ographers at work. It has a surplus of 
$300,000, with a business in thirty states. 
Negroes also own aad operate in Richmond 
four clothing stores, five drug stores, 
many grocery stores (some very small, 
of course), two hotels, four livery stables, 
five printing establishments, eight fraternal 
insurance companies, seven meat markets, 
fifty eating-places, and many other sorts 
of business enterprises, small, of course, 
but growing rapidly. In Richmond also, 
there are ten Negro lawyers, fifteen physi- 
cians, three dentists, two photographers, 
eighty-five school teachers, forty-six Negro 
churches. 


Southerners Who See the Danger 


When I make the assertion regarding 
“free speech” and the fear of truth in the 
South, I am making no statement which 
has not been far more forcibly put by 
thoughtful and fearless Southerners who 
see and dread this sinister tendency. 

The late Chancellor Hill, of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, spoke of the “deadly 
paralysis of intellect caused by the en- 
forced uniformity of thought within the 
lines of one party.” He said: 

“Before the war the South was in opposi- 
tion to the rest of civilization on the ques- 
tion of slavery. It defended itself: its 
thinking, its political science, even its 
religion was not directed toward a search 
for truth, but it was concentrated on the 
defense of a civil and political order of 
things. These conditions made impossible 
a vigorous intellectual life.” 

William Preston Few, dean of Trinity 
College, North Carolina, writes (South 
Allantic Quarterly, January, 1905): 

“This prevalent lack of first-hand think- 
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ing and of courage to speak out has brought 
about an unfortunate scarcity of plain in- 
tellectual honesty.” 

An excellent illustration of this condition 
grew out of the statement of Dr. Edwin 
A. Alderman, president of the University 
of Virginia, at a dinner a year or so ago, 
in which he compared the recent political 
leadership o f 
the South 
somewhat un- 
favorably with 
the statesman- 
ship of the Old 
South. Upon 
hearing of this 
remark Sena- 
tor Bailey of 
Texas angrily 
resigned from 
the alumni 
committee of 
the University. 
Chancellor Hill 
said, concern- 
ing ‘the inci- 
dent: 

“The ques- 
tion whether 
Dr.- Alderman 
was right or 
wrong be- 
comes insignif- 
icant beside 
the larger ques- 
tion whether 
Senator Bailey 
was right or 
wrong in his 
method of 
dealing with a 
difference of 
opinion. And 
this leads to 
the question: 
Have we free- 
dom of opinion 
in the South? Must every man who thinks 
above a whisper do ‘so at the peril of 
his reputation and his influence, or at 
the deadlier risk of having ап injury 
inflicted upon the institution which he 
represents ?” 

In giving so much space to the words 
and position of Vardaman, Tillman, Hoke 
Smith, and others, I have not yet sufficiently 
emphasized the work and influence of the 


JUDGE EMORY SPEER OF GEORGIA 


After two terms in Congress he ran again on the plat- 

form: “The Union and the Constitution, a free 

ballot and a fair count,” and lost because the Negro 

issue was raised. -He became a Republican and was 
appointed to the federal bench 
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thoughtful and constructive men of the 
South. But it must be borne in mind that 
I am writing of politics, of majorities: and 
politicians of the Tillman type are still the 
political forces in the South. They are in 
control: they are elected. Yet there is the 
growing class of new statesmen whose 
work I shall recount next month. 


Whites Dis- 
Sranchised as 
Well as Blacks 


But the lim- 
itation of intel- 
lectual freedom 
has not been 
the only result 
of the political 
dominance o f 
the Negro 
issue. It is 
curious to ob- 
serve that when 
one class of 
men in any 
society is forced 
downward 
politically, 
another is 
forced up: for 
so mankind 
keeps its bal- 
ance and aver- 
ages. А sig- 
nificant phase 
of the move- 
ment in the 
South to elim- 
inate the Negro 
is the sure re- 
turn to gov- 
ernment by a 
white aristoc- 
гасу. For dis- 
franchisement 
of the Negro 
has also served to disfranchise a very large 
proportion of the white people as well. In 
every Southern state where Negro disfran- 


chisement has been forced, the white vote, 
also has been steadily dwindling. To-day * 


in Alabama not half the white males of 
voting age are qualisied voters. In Missis- 
sippi the proportion is still lower. 

In the last presidential election the state 
of Mississippi was carried by Parker with 
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a total vote of only 58,383, out of a total 
of 349,177 citizens (both white and colored) 
of voting age. Only one-third of the white 
men voted. It has been found, indeed, 
in several counties in Mississippi, that while 
the number of white eligibles has been 
decreasing, the number of Negroes on the 
registration lists has been increasing. In 
the city of Jackson, Mississippi, last year, 
1,200 voters were registered out of a popula- 
tion of 32,000 people. 

To show the dwindling process, take 
the single county of Tallapoosa in Alabama. 
The last census shows 4,203 whites and 
2,056 blacks of voting age, 6,259 in all. 
After the adoption of the new constitution 
disfranchising the Negro in 1go1, the total 
registration was 4,008. Last fall, al- 
though the important question of prohibi- 
tion had arisen and an especial effort was 
made to get voters out, an investigation 
showed there were only 1,700 qualified 
voters in the county. 

This astonishing condition is due pri- 
marily to the fact that there is no vital party 
division on new issues in the South; but 
it is also due to the franchise tests, which, 
having been made severe to keep the Negro 
out, operate also to disfranchise hundreds 
of thousands of poor and ignorant white 
men. I spent much time talking with 
white workingmen, both in the cities and in 
the country. I asked them why so many 
workingmen and farmers did not vote. 
Here is one comprehensive reply of a labor 
leader: | 

“What’s the use? We have to pay two 
dollars a year poll-tax, and pay it nearly 
a year before election. And why vote? 
There are no real issues at stake. An 
election is merely a personal quarrel in the 
clique of men who control the Democratic 
party. Why should we pay two dollars 
a year and go to the bother of satisfying 
the personal ambition of some man we are 
not interested in?” 


A White Oligarchy 


So the white vote is dwindling: the politi- 
cal power is being gathered into the hands 
of fewer and fewer men. And there is 
actually springing up a large class of non- 
voting white men not unlike the powerless 
“poor whites” of ante-bellum times. The 
white politicians, indeed, in some places 
do not encourage the poorer white men to 


qualify, for the fewer voters, the more cer- 
tain their control. 

Of course the chief fights in Mississippi 
and elsewhere are not at the elections, but 
in the Democratic (white) primaries; but 
this fact only accentuates the point I wish 
to make: the limitation of political inde- 
pendence of action. 

Such conditions are deeply concerning 
the thoughtful men of the South; but 
though they think, few dare to brave 
political extinction by speaking out. One 
would think that the Republican party, 
which ostensibly stands for the opposition 
in the South, would cry out about conditions. 
But it does not. The fact is, the Republi- 
can party, as now constituted in the South, 
is even a more restricted white oligarchy 
than the Democratic party. In nearly all 
parts of the South, indeed, it is a close cor- 
poration which controls or seeks to control 
all the federal offices. Speak out? Of 
course not. It, too, is attempting to elimi- 
nate the Negro (in some places і calls 
itself “Шу white”), and it works not in- 
harmoniously with the Democratic politi- 
cians. For the Republican machine in 
the South really has no quarrel with the 
Democratic machine: it takes the federal 
offices which the Democrats cannot get, 
and the Democrats take local offices which 
the Republicans know they cannot get. 


The South a Weapon in National 
Conventions 


The Republican presidents at Washing- 
ton have, unfortunately, played into the 
hands of the Southern office-holding ma- 
chine. Why? Partly because Republi- 
cans are few in the South and partly be- 
cause a solid Republican delegation from 
the South, easily handled and controlled 
and favoring the administration, is a pow- 
erful weapon іп national conventions. 
McKinley played almost absolutely into 
the hands of this Southern Republican 
machine, and Hanna operated it. Indeed, 
MckKinley’s nomination was probably due 
to the skill with which Hanna marshaled 
this solid phalanx of Southern delegates. 
Roosevelt has made a number of first-class 
appointments outside of the machine, even 
appointing a few Democrats of the high 
type of Judge Jones of Alabama. 

Over and over in these articles I have 
spoken of the Negro as а wafional, not a 
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Southern issue; and in politics this is 
peculiarly true. Though having few Re- 
publicans, the South, through its office- 
holding Republican delegations, has largely 
influenced the choice of more than one 
Republican president. The “Solid South” 
is as useful to the Republican party as to 
the Democratic party. Why the certainty 
expressed Ьу 
Republican 
politicians of 
the nomination 
of Taft? Be- 
cause the na- 
tional organi- 
zation feels sure 
it can control 
the Southern 
delegations. It 
counts on the 
“Solid South.” 

Thus in a 
very real sense 
i h e .govern- 
ment of this 
entire nation 
turns upon the 

despised black 
` man—whether 
he votes or not! 


The Negro s 
Political Pow- 
erin the North 


In another 
way the South- 
ern attitude to- 
ward the Negro 
affects the na- 
tion. Owing 
to disfranchise- 
ment and “Jim 
Crow” laws, 
thousands 
of Negroes 
have moved 
northward and 
settled in the great cities, until to-day 
Negro voters, though they may not (as 
has been claimed) hold the balance of 
power, yet wield a great influence in 
the politics of at least four states— 
Indiana, Ohio, New Jersey, and Rhode 
Island—and are also considerable factors 
in the political destiny of Illinois, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and Delaware. The 


JUDGE THOMAS G. JONES OF ALABAMA 
Former governor oj the state, now federa! judge. One 
of the able Democrats appointed to office by President 
Roosevelt 
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potential influence of the Negro voter in the 
North is excellently illustrated in the 
present campaign for the Republican 
nomination to the presidency, especially 
in the fight in Ohio between Foraker and 
Taft and in the eagerness displayed by 
Taft to placate the Negro vote. 

In still another way the Negro affects 
the entire na- 
tion. Through 
its attitude of 
exclusion t h e 
South exercises 
an influence on 
national legis- 
lation out of all 
proportion t o 
its voting 
population. 
Though nearly 
all Negroes 
are disfran- 
chised, as 
well as a large 
number of 
white voters, 
all these dis- 
franchised vo- 
ters are counted 
in the allotment 
of Congressmen 
to Southern 
states. 


Where One 


Vote Counts as 
Muchas Eight 


Out of this 
has grown a 
curious condi- 
tion. Georgia, 
for example, 
has eleven con- 
gressmen, for 
whom in 1902 
were cast only 
40,847 votes; 
while Delaware, with only one congress- 
man, cast 41,872 votes. In 1904 Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, and Mississippi, which 
have 35 members in Congress, cast only 
413,516 votes, while Massachusetts alone, 
with only 14 congressmen, cast 445,098 
votes. 

Here, for example, is the record of South 
Carolina in 1902: 


COLONEL JAMES LEWIS 
United States Receiver at 
New Orleans 


W. T. VERNON 
Register of the United 
Slates Treasury 


RALPH W. TYLER 


An auditor of the government 
at Washington 


THREE COLORED FEDERAL OFFICEHOLDERS 


Total population of voting age, 

both white and colored...... 283,325 
Total white voting population. ...130,374 
Total actual vote in 1902 for con- 


ае РАА 32,185 
Total Democratic vote which 
elected eleven congressmen. ..... 29,343 


Thus in South Carolina a little over 2,600 
votes elect a congressman, whereas it re- 
quires 14,000 votes to elect a congress- 
man in Pennsylvania, and 16,000 in New 
York. ` Under the present system of politi- 
cal control in the South, therefore, one 
voter. in South Carolina is as influential 
in national legislation as nearly seven vo- 
ters in Pennsylvania and eight in New York. 

Now, I am not here criticising this con- 
dition; Iam merely endeavoring to set down 
the facts as I find them. My purpose 
is to illustrate the profound and far-reach- 
ing effects of the Negro issue upon the 
nation. And is it not curious, when all 
is said, to observe how this rejected black 
man, whom the South has attempted to 
eliminate utterly from politics, has for years, 
and is to-day, changing and warping the 
entire government of this nation in the 
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most fundamental ways! Did he not cause 
a civil war, the results of which still curse 
the country? And though excluded in 
large measure from the polls, does he not 
in reality cast his mighty vote for presi- 
dents, congressmen, governors ? 

Often, looking out across the South, 
it appears to the observer that the Negro 
has a more far-reaching and real influence 
on our national life for being excluded 
from the polls than he would have if he 
were frankly and justly admitted to the 
franchise on the same basis as white men. 

All the real thinkers and statesmen of 
the South have looked and longed for the 
hour when the South, free of this domi- 
nance of an ugly issue, should again take 
its great place in national affairs. In 1875, 
at the close of Reconstruction, Senator 
Lamar of Mississippi predicted in a speech 
at Jackson that the South, having eliminated 
the Negro from politics, would now divide 
on new economic issues and become 
politically healthy. But that has not 
happened: less division on real issues 
probably exists in Mississippi to-day than 
in 1875. Why? Is it not possible that 
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the manner of the elimination of the Negro 
from politics is wrong? Has it occurred to 
leaders and statesmen that Negroes who 
are qualified can be eliminated info politics: 
that the present method in reality makes the 
Negro a more dangerous political factor 
than he would be if he were allowed 
to vote regularly and quietly? Has it 
occurred to statesmen that justice might 
eliminate the Negro more effectively than 
injustice ? 


Southerners Who Are Speaking Out 


In spite of the domination of both parties 
in the South by narrowing groups of leaders 
there are not wanting men to fight for anew 
alignment. On the Republican side one of 
these men is Joseph C. Manning, of Alex- 
ander City, Alabama, who publishes a 
paper called the Southern American. He 
has shown how white men are being dis- 
franchised as well as Negroes, how the 
South is controlled by a “ Bourbon oligarchy 
in the Democratic party and a “federal- 
for-revenue” Republican party—as he 
calls them. His paper appears every week 
with his denunciations in big letters, urging 
the Republican party to reform and become 
a party of trath and progress. He says: 


‘THE RALLYING CRY. 


“The great body of the people of the 
white South, the masses of the white people 
of Alabama, are to-day suppressed by the 
strategy of a political Autocracy domina- 
ting under the guise and pretense of a 
. Democracy. 

“Why not throw off the yoke and get in 
the fight? 

“Rise up above this petty delegate getting, 
patronage manipulating, state chairman 
squabbling, until this small politics shall 
become lost in the great and the supreme 
issue. 

“Stop this ‘lily-white’ nonsense. Quit 
being sidetracked by this Bourbon wail 
of Negro. Recognize this vital force of 
the immovable truth that an injustice to 
one American citizen will react upon all. 
You can’t have one law for the white man 
and: another for the Negro in our form of 
government. You know that those who have 
the most talked of suppressing blacks have 
really suppressed you, white Republicans, 
and the most of the Southern whites. ` 
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“The outcry of Negro and social equality, 
and the like, is the very essence of political 
moonshine.” 

And Manning is by no means the only 
Southerner who sees the conditions and is 
stoutly demanding justice for the Negro. 
A number of men inside the Democratic 
party are not afraid to speak out. Ex- 
Congressman Fleming of Georgia said 
in a notable address at Athens, Ga.: 

“Those whose stock in trade is ‘hating 
the nigger’ may easily gain some temporary 
advantage for themselves in our white 
primaries, where it requires no courage, 
either physical or moral, to strike those 
who have no power to strike back—not 
even with a paper ballot. But these men 
will achieve nothing permanent for the 
good of the state ог of the nation by stir- 
ring up race passion and prejudice. In- 
justice and persecution will not solve any 
of the problems of the ages. God did 
not so ordain his universe. 

“Justly proud of our race, we refuse to 
amalgamate with the Négro, but the Negro 
is an American citizen, and is protected as 
such by guarantees of the Constitution 
that are as irrepealable almost as the Bill 
of Rights itself. Nor, if such.a thing as 
repealing these guarantees were possible, 
would it be wise for the South. Suppose we 
admit the oft-reiterated proposition that 
no two races so distinct as the Caucasian 
and the Negro can live together on terms 
of perfect equality; yet it is equally true 
that without some access to the ballot, 
present or prospective, some participation 
іп the government, no inferior гасе in 
an elective Republic could long protect 
itself against reduction to slavery in 
many of its substantial forms—and God 
knows the South wants no more of that 
curse.” 

Men of the type of Mr. Fleming are far 
in the minority in the South: they are so 
few as yet as to count, politically speaking, 
for little or nothing. But the fact that they 
are there, that they are not afraid to speak 
out, even though it ruins them politically, 
is significant. and hopeful. 


Ante-bellum Aggression 


Now it is this way with a party having 
only one issue: when attacked, it can only 
become more and more violent and vociferous 
upon that issue. And this is what we dis- 
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cover in the South: an increasing bitter- 
ness of leaders like Tillman and Vardaman, 
for they know that their own existence 
and that of the party which they repre- 
sent depends upon keeping the Negro 
issue prominent. The very fact that 
they are violent is significant: it shows 
that they recognize powerful and growing 
new elements in the South, which, though 
not yet apparent politically, are getting 
hold of the people. 

In other words, the present group of 
autocratic leaders is seeking at any length 
to defend itself. And its work is not only 
defensive, it is also offensive. It must Бе. 
The institution of slavery might have 
lasted many years longer if the Southern 
leaders had been content with the slave 
territory they already held. But they were 
not so content. They tried to extend 
slavery to the new territories of the Union, 
and it was this aggression that was the 
chief immediate cause of the Civil War. 
It was the struggle over Missouri and Kan- 
sas, and the policy df the country regarding 
the new West, whether it should be ad- 
mitted slave or free, which precipitated 
hostilities. 

“Continual aggression,” John Hay once 
said, “15 the necessity of a false position.” 
The ante-bellum Southern leaders saw that 
they must either extend their institution or 
else face its ultimate extinction. 

At the present time we have a repeti- 
tion of the ante-bellum aggression. As it 
happened then, we have speakers like 
Tillman and others coming North urg- 
ing the validity of the Southern treat- 
ment of the Negro. Writers like Thomas 
Dixon rekindle old fires of hatred. At 
the same moment that Tillman is abus- 
ing the North for its interest in Southern 
education, he himself is speaking from 
Northern platforms to make sentiment 
for the Southern position. So we have the 
extension of disfranchisement and “Jim 
Crow” laws to the new Western state of 
Oklahoma and the agitation for disfran- 
chisement in Maryland. So we have the 
advancing demand by Southerners in Con- 
gress for the repeal of the fifteenth amend- 
ment. And just recently Congressman 
Heflin of Alabama has introduced a bill 
seeking to provide for “Jim Crow” dis- 
tinctions upon the street-cars of Washington. 
How all this recalls the efforts of the ante- 
bellum Southern congressmen to force the 
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United States government to take the 
Southern position on the slavery question! 


Fighting to Put the Negro Down 


I have recently read some of the volu- 
minous discussions upon the subject of 
slavery which took place before the Civil 
War, and I have been astonished to find the 
arguments of the Southern political leaders 
of to-day almost identical in substance 
(though changed somewhat in form) with 
the reasoning of the old slave-owning class. 
One hears the same arguments regarding 
the physiological and ethnological inferiority 
of all colored men to all white men: the 
argument that “one drop of Negro blood 
makes a Negro,” and even that the 
Negro is not a human being at all, but a 
beast. 

I have before me a book recently pub- 
lished by a Bible house (of all places!) 
in St. Louis and widely circulated in the 
South. It is entitled “Is the Negro a 
Beast ?” and it goes on to prove by Biblical 
quotation that he has no soul! Being a 
beast, it becomes a small matter to kill 
him. 

One also hears the argument now, as in 
slavery times, of the divine right of the white 
man to rule the Negro. “God intended 
the white man to rule,” says Vardaman, 
“апа the Negro to be a humble servant.” 
And finally there is the frank argument of 
physical force: that the white man, being 
strong, will and must rule the Negro. 

Hoke Smith to-day is supporting the 
idea of a white aristocracy exactly as 
Robert Toombs did before the war. Of | 
course Hoke Smith has receded from the 
belief in the chattel slavery of the Negro, 
for which Toombs contended; but in many 
other respects he evidently believes that the 
Negro should be reduced (as Ex-Congress- 
man Fleming of Georgia says in the quota- 
tion given above) “to slavery in many of its 
substantial forms.” In order to validate 
its position and keep its place (and make the 
Negro keep his) the white aristocracy has 
been forced to defend the doctrine of 
all monarchies and aristocracies—the in- 
equality of men in all respects. Hoke 
Smith states the fundamental assumption 
thus plainly in his address (June 9, 1906): | 

“T believe the wise course is to plant 
ourselves squarely upon the proposition 
in Georgia that the Negro is in no respect 
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the equal of the white man, and that he 
cannot in the future in this state occupy 
a position of equality.” 

Out of this position has flowed naturally 
and inevitably the long list of discriminatory 
laws, limitation of the franchise, hostility 
to education, “Jim Crow” legislation, and 
the like, all of which tend, of course, to 
force the Negro back to a position of 
economic servitude. And Vardaman, hon- 
estly pursuing his position to the logical 
end (for Vardaman, when all is said, has the 
frank courage of his convictions) has asserted 
that there must be two sorts of justice in 
the South—a justice for white men and a 
justice for Negroes. He says: 

“Men talk of justice and the enforce- 
ment of the laws upon the white man and 
the Negro alike as though such a thing 
were possible. Justice must be the end 
and the aim of all, but justice to the Negro 
does not mean that you must treat the 
Negro in all matters, even in the enforce- 
ment of the law, as you would the white 
man. In spite of the provisions 
of the Federal- Constitution, the men who 
are called upon to deal with this great 
problem must do that which is necessary 
to be done, even though it may have the 
appearance at times of going somewhat 
outside the law.” 


Both the South and the North Un- 
democratic 


Thus I have attempted to present the 
political situation in the South and the 
reasoning which underlies it. It possesses 
a large significance for the entire coun- 
try. 
Here is the fact: the war and the emanci- 
pation proclamation did not make the 
South completely democratic; it merely cut 
away one bulwark of aristocracy—slavery. 
The South is still dominated by the aris- 
tocratic idea, and more or less frankly so. 
The South~has admitted only grudgingly, 
and not yet fully, the “poor white” man 
to democratic political fellowship. There 
are, as I have shown, hundreds of thousands 
of disfranchised white Americans in the 
South. Moreover many white leaders 
look askance on the new Italian immigrants, 
though they, too, are white men. The 
extreme point of view in regard to the 
foreigner was expressed in a speech by the 
Hon. Jeff Truly, candidate for governor of 
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Mississippi, at Magnolia in that state on 
March 18, 1907: 

“І am opposed to any inferior race. 
The Italian immigration scheme does not 
settle the labor question; Italians are a 
threat and a danger to our racial, industrial, 
and commercial supremacy. Mississippi 
needs no such immigration. Leave your 
lands to your own children. As governor 
of the state, I promise that not one dollar 
of the state shall be spent for the immigra- 
tion of any such.” 

As for the Negro, of course, the South 
has never, and does not now, believe in a 
democracy which really includes him. 

But neither does the North. When we 
get right down to it, the controlling white 
men in the North do not believe in an 
inclusive democracy much more than the 
South. I have talked with many North- 
erners who go South, and it is astonishing 
to see how quickly most of them adopt the 
Southern point of view. For it is the doc- 
trine which many of them, down in their 
hearts, really believe. 

Of course the North preserves a fiction 
of complete democracy; but in reality 
the North also has an aristocratic govern- 
ment, an oligarchy based upon wealth 
and property, which dominates politics 
and governs the country more or less com- 
pletely. Roosevelt has been fighting some 
of the more boisterous aspects of the rule 
of this oligarchy—and has showed the 
country how powerful it is! 


The Underman Fighting All Over the 
World 


It is curious, indeed, when one’s atten- 
tion is awakened to the facts, how strong 
the parallel is between the South and the 
North. I mean here a parallel not in 
laws or even in customs, but in spirit, in 
the living reality which lies down deep 
under institutions, which is, after all, the 
only thing that really counts. 

The cause of all the trouble in the North 
is exactly what it is in the South: The 
underman will not keep his place. He is 
restless, ambitious, he wants civil, political, 
and industrial equality. Thus we see the 
growth of labor organizations, and the 
spread of populists and socialists, who de- 
mand new rights and a greater share in 
the products of labor. They will not, as 
Hoke Smith says of the Negroes, ‘‘content 
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themselves with the place of inferiority.” 
The essential feature of the history of the 
last five years in this country, and it will 
go down in history as the beginning of great 
things, has been the vague, crudely power- 
ful effort of the underman (half his strength 
wasted because ne is blind) to limit in some 
degree the power of this moneyed aris- 
tocracy. Such is the meaningof the demand 
for trust and railroad legislation, such the 
significance of the insurance investigation, 
such the effort to curb the power of men 
like Rockefeller, Harriman, Morgan. 

Societies as well as men have different 
methods of expression: one тап reveals 
his strength by the blow of his clenched 
fist, another with the rapier of his mind. 
The coin of expression of the South is talk 
and legislation; that of the North is cash, 
property. When the South becomes as 
rich and prosperous as the North it will 
not concern itself with the “superiority” 
and “inferiority” problem to the extent 
that it does now. A man who is rich 
can set himself apart without recourse to 
law-making; he can buy his exclusive- 
ness and convince himself of his ѕире- 
riority with material possessions. 

So the North, in spirit, disfranchises its 
lower class exactly after the manner of the 
South. It does it by the purchase at 
elections in one form or another of йз 
“poor whites” and its Negroes. What 
else is the meaning of Tammany Hall 
and the boss and machine system in other 
cities? Tammany Hall is our method of 
disfranchisement: it is our cunning ma- 
chine for nullifying the fourteenth and 
fifteenth amendments. While the South 
is disfranchising (with frankness) by legis- 
lation, the North is doing it by cash. 


The Question We Are Coming To 


I have spoken of the lack of free speech 
in the South; but that is not peculiar 
to the South. Though there is un- 
doubtedly a far greater intellectual free- 
dom to-day in the North than in the 
South, yet for every professor disciplined 
in the South for his utterances on the Negro 


problem, the North can match a professor 
disciplined for his utterances on the trust 
or railroad questions. South or North, 
it is dangerous to attack the entrenched 
privilege of those in control. 

And the North also has its “Jim Crow” 
regulations—not by that name, but none 
the less real. The underman in the North 
is set apart, unescapably, in hotels, restau- 
rants, railroad trains, and everywhere else. 
Imagine a carpenter, iron-worker, street- 
cleaner, trying to live at the Astor Hotel or 
the St. Regis—or a Russian Jewish tailor 
eating at Delmonico’s! And on the railroads 
the aristocrats travel in private cars or Pull- 
mans; for all essential purposes the line is 
drawn between upperman and underman as 
effectively as though by statutes. 

We are horrified in the North by the 
frankness of Vardaman in advocating 
different standards of justice for white 
men and Negroes, but do we not have the 
same custom inthe North? How extremely 
difficult it is sometimes to get a rich criminal 
into jail in the North! The North also 
believes thoroughly in the divine-right 
theory: the divine right of the man who 
owns property—and the more property 
he owns the diviner his right. The South 
has this single great advantage over the 
North: its undermen are all colored, and can 
be readily distinguished. 

So the North preserves its “color line,” 
not by obtrusively frank legislation, but by 
purchase, by property. The spirit, North 
and South, is the same. 

In short, we are coming again face to 
face in this country with the same tre- 
mendous (even revolutionary) question 
which presents itself in every crisis of the 
world’s history—a sign in itself of the 
greatness and virility of the age in which 
we live: 

“What is democracy? What does 
democracy include? Does democracy 
really include Negroes as well as white 
men? Does it include Russian Jews, 
Italians, Japanese? Does it include Rocke- 
feller and the Slavonian street-sweeper? 
And Tillman and the Negro farm- 
hand?” 


[Mr. Baker’s article next month will bear the 
title “The New Southern Statesmanship” 


MR. DOOLEY | 
ON THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


BY F. P. 


ELL, sir,” said Mr. Dooley, “Га 
W like to go out to Denver. No, I 
didn’t go to th’ recent Rosenfelt 
gratification meeting in our beautiful city. 
I niver wanted to go to a Republican con- 
vintion annyhow. 
“Tis no good. 


Glimpse of a Republican Convention 


“There’s a sign on th’ dure readin’: * This 
way to th’ candydate,’ a Republican clargy- 
man prays to a Republican Providence to 
keep us Dimmycrats out iv offices intinded 
Рт th’ use iv Republicans, th’ platform is 
taken out iv th’ can an’ passed around 
among th’ dillygates, th’ conyintion nom- 
mynates a man that ivrybody outside iv 
New York knew was goin’ to be nom- 
mynated a year ago last Chris’mas, ivry- 
body sings ‘Th’ Star-Spangled Banner’ an’ 
other Republican ballads, an’ thin goes to 
their peaceful an’ highly oninthrestin’ homes 
an’ begins to pile up thim returns fr’m 
northern New York an’ western Pinnsyl- 
vania that will cause th’ Dimmycratic hosts 
in th’ sthreets next iliction night to assault 
th’ United States mail-wagons. Ye say there 
were ructions at th’ convintion th’ other 
day. І don’t believe it. If there were they 
were conducted accordin’ to Roberts rules 
iv ordher. 


Gatheriw at Denver 


“But ’tis diff’rent with us Dimmycrats. 
Nobody iver knows what we are goin’ to do, 
an’ we don’t. We may fight on th’ side- 
walk an’ embrace on th’ platform an’ fight 
again on th’ way home. No wan can say 
what anny ten Dimmycrats will do whin they 
gather together f’r th’ good iv th’ counthry, 
in a hall. 

“Yes, sir, I want to go out to Denver, an’ I 
wud go, too, if th’ railroad firemen wud adopt 
this let-us-alone policy, an’ not chuck lumps 
iv coal at a gintleman on th’ blind baggage. 
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“Faith, І can see th’ Dimmycrats now 
gatherin’ fr’m far an’ near. Bands are 
crashin’ down th’ sthreet, good Dimmy- 
cratic bands, playin’ out iv chune an’ so 
that nobody can keep step with their music 
if annybody wants to, which nobody does. 
Ye have to put ye’er name down days in 
advance to get a dhrink at th’ bar. Th’ 
lobbies iv th’ hotel are full iv Tammany 
men, splendid fellows in stovepipe hats an’ 
with acetyline lamps in their shirt-fronts, 
an’ they are tellin’ how aisy ivrything is 
if ye know how. 


The Lone Dimmycrat fr m Vermont 


“ Th’ little old gintleman with th’ rosy face 
that is listenin’ to thim is a Dimmycrat fr’m 
Vermont, who has been mentioned in th’ 
prayers iv the Congregational minister Рг 
forty-nine years, an’ still his hard heart is not 
softened. Ye may.talk about ye’er heroes 
frm Leonydas who kept th’ pass at what- 
d’ye - call - th’- place- I- can’t-think-now-but- 
Hogan -will-know, ye can talk about 
ye’er heroes in ancient and modhren an- 
tiquity fr’m Leonydas to Mrs. O’Leary’s 
cow, but give me th’ man who has voted th’ 
Dimmycratic ticket in Vermont since th’ 
war. Iv all th’ glad folks at th’ Dimmy- 
cratic convintion none will be gladder thin 
me fellow-Dimmycrat, Ephraim С. Wiggins, 
iv Brattleboro. See him, between th’ two 
Tammany men, with milk an’ maple-sugar 
on hi; boots. He is tellin’? thim about 
th’ Micsoury Compromise an’ th’ Dhred 
Scott decision, which is very inthrestin’ to 
thim. They are about to confide to him th’ 
good thing in th’ third at Acqueduct. 


“Tt takes all kinds iv men to make up th’ ` 


Dimmycratic party, an’ thin there are hardly 
enough. They come to th’ convintion fr’mivry 
corner iv th’ earth, fr’m th’ pine-clad hills iv 
Maine, where th’ close season Ёга Dimmy- 
cratison’y two months, to th’ banks iv th’ Rio 
Grande, where a Republican has to go over 
to Mexico to vote. They’ll all be there. 
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“They'll be ivry diffrent kind iva Dim- 
mycrat iver seen. There’ll be Dimmycrats 
who believe th’ protictive tariff shud Бе 
destroyed, an’ those that believe it shud be 
tickled. Th’ Dimmycratic party has niver 
altered in its opposition to a protictive tariff. 
It recognizes in this system th’ soorces iv 
preedytory wealth, an’ manny iv th’ ills that 
our body polytick is subjick to, includin’ th’ 
happiness iv th’ few. It recognizes thim an’ 
is glad to recognize thim. How d’ye do? 
How are ye? 


Gems frm the Platform 


“We favor th’ conservation iv our nay- 
tional resources. (Ding-dong!) 

“We favor the reperitiative an’ influenza, 
an’ will gladly yodel th’ same f’r annybody 
who has niver been in Switzerland, where it 
is practised whin th’ govermint is not 
makin’ cheese. 

“We favor an income tax, an’ incomes 
suitable to support th’ same in proper state. 

“We believe in a rural free delivery. 
Ivry farmer shud have his bills on th’ first 
iv th’ month. 

“On th’ subjick iv govermint ownership 
iv railroads we have our idees, but owin’ to 
th’ fact that a dillygate fr’m Mississippy is 
now pointin’ a gun at th’ chairman iv th’ 
comity on resolutions, we will not state 
thim. 

“On th’ currency question we have an 
impression that we have said enough. 
Annywan who wishes to know our opinyons 
on this momentious question can look thim 
up in th’ files iv th’ papers iv twelve years 
ago, an’ may he lose his eyesight doin’ it. 

“We аге in favor iv a navy sthrong enough 
to defend our sea-coasts an’ spread terror to 
th’ hearts iv our inimies, but we deplore an’ 
denounce th’ policy that is rapidly makin’ 
this peaceful people take its proper place 
among th’ gr-reat military nations iv th’ 
wurruld. 


A Few Whacks at Rosenfelt 


“ An’ fin'lly, an’ this is where we come in 
sthrong, we denounce an’ deplore all an’ 
siv’ral th’ policies iv th’ administhration now 
dhrawin’ to a close. Undher this rejeem 
poverty has increased ontil it is now power- 
ful beyond th’ dhreams iv avarice; th’ la- 
borer is no longer worthy iv his hire, or 
wasn’t ontil a little while ago; fortunes have 
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become swollen ontil they bust; th’ coorts 
are no longer th’ refuge iv th’ poor and 
opprissed, but what they were intended 
to be. 

“We hold that no nation can live that is not 
founded on equal privileges f’r none. We 
have had th’ spectacle iv th’ counthry 
undher th’ imperyous conthrol iv a man who, 
not contint with not enfoorcin’ anny iv his 
own party’s loathsome policies, has saddled 
th’ nation with most iv ours, so that th’ 
ordherly processes iv ligislation has been- 
thwarted an’ most iv our sinitors an’ ripri- 
sintatives in Congress don’t know what th’ 
divvle to talk about. 

“ We have seen this same tyrant invitin’ to 
Wash’n’ton some iv th’ greatest minds iv 
our counthry, an’ askin’ thim to speak on 
a subjick iv th’ highest importance to future 
ginerations which they had niver thought 
about, an’ thin slammin’ a gong on thim 
just as they begun to think iv something to 
say, an’ we are amazed an’ dumbfounded 
at th’ spectacle, an’ we denounce an’ de- 
plore it an’ insist that th’ time is ripe f’r a 
change, so that th’ few shall no longer be 
exploded f’r th’ binifit iv th’? manny, but 
that th’ counthry shall return to th’ prin- 
ciples upon which this govermint was 
founded, iv special rights f’r all, so that this 
free an’ united people will wanst more 
take its place among th’ nations iv th’ 
wurruld. 

“ Ап’, fin’lly, we insist that th’ time is ripe 
fr а change. An’, annyhow, we аге.” 


Who Can Beat tk Big Fellow? 


“Sure, all platforms are alike,” said Mr. 
Hennessy. ‘But who are we goin’ to put 
up to beat th’ big fellow?” 

“Faith,” said Mr. Dooley, “I don’t 
know. It looks bad Рг Willum Jennings 
Bryan. He may be nommynated. But we 
have plenty iv candydates. That’s wan 
good thing about th’ Dimmycratic party, it 
always has plenty iv candydates. It don’t 
have io think about thim itself. All it has 
to do is to consult th’ Republicans. Th’ 
Republicans have difficulty in selectin’ a 
candydate Рг thimsilves because there’s 
niver more thin wan, an’ he’s handed to 
thim. But whin it comes to selictin’ a can- 
dydate f’r th’ Dimmycrats, they can name 
fifteen or twinty men that wud be acceptable 
to thim. Says they: ‘There’s nawthin’ so 
healthy Рг Republican institutions as an 
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eager an’ despairin’ opposition. It gives us 
th’ exercise we need to keep us in good con- 
dition. 


A Candydate as a Punchin’ Bag 


“We propose as an excellent punchin’ 
bag Рт ye to put up f’r us at ye’er expinse, 
th’ Ноп'таЫе Gustavus Stuffings, а Ше but 
niver an imprudent Dimmycrat. Such is 
his devotion to th’ party that if nommynated 
this year he will vote th’ ticket no matther 
how it offends him. We think he wud 
make a very respictful opposition to us, an’ 
not wan that is apt as not to throw a chair. 
Judge Parker is, onhappily, out iv th’ ques- 
tion, but ye have manny others. Th’ main 
pint is, don’t let this grand old party that we 
have so often stamped on decay be nommy- 
natin’ somewan without first consultin’ us.’ 

“So ye see, Hinnissy, we’re gettin’ lots iv 
help. No Dimmycrat needs to go on that 

. little ramble out to Denver without havin’ 
th’ sthrongest an’ most respectable Repub- 
lican advice in his pocket. He don’t haveto 
think Рг himsilf at all. So far as I’m con- 
sarned, I’m Рг Johnson iv Minnesoty. He 
looks to have th’ sthrongest backin’. Th’ 
iditors iv th’ leadin’ Dimmycratic papers 
as ye go out iv th’ party have declared Гг 
him. 


‘Excellent Nation, th’ Swedes” 


“He has letters fr’m James J. Hill, An- 
dhrew Carnaygie, J. Pierpont Morgan, an’ 
other men who have done all they cud f’r th’ 
Dimmycratic party in th’ past an’ cud not’ve 
done betther without th’ assistance iv that 
lady down in Laporte, Injyanny. Andhrew 
writes: ‘Excellent nation, th’ Swedes. I 
wanst knew Mr. Johnson’s king,’ Misther 
Morgan writes: ‘I wud give less to defeat 
Johnson thin anny other Dimmycrat.’ 
Misther Hill writes: ‘Keep ye’er eye on 
that young man: Watch him. He’s li’ble 
to be another Lincoln. Don’t let him 
be.’ If ye’re lcokin’ fr a candydate with 
sthrong ricommindations ye can’t overlook 
Johnson. I don’t think he has done anny- 
thing as a Dimmycrat to deserve th’ kind 
iv a boost he is gettin’ fr’m Republicans an’ 
other infrequent Dimmycrats. He’s a good 
fellow. Ye bet he is. On’y why does he 
want to be a candydate Рг prisidint ? A man 
that is a succissful iditor, a succissful Swede, 
an’ a succissful Dimmycrat in Minnesoty, 


can get a good deal more money with a 
circus. 

“Among our other more prominent Re- 
publican candydates f’r th’ Dimmycratic 
nommynation is Judge George Grey iv Dily- 
ware—a splendid Dimmycrat that I wud be 
glad to follow annywhere if I only knew 
where 1 was goin’. Judge Grey’s nommy- 
nation wud insure that th’ ilictthral vote 
iv th’ pivotal state iv Dilyware wud pivot. 
Judge Grey enjoys th’ unique distinction iv 
havin’ been honored, as ye may say, be two 
Republican prisidints. Th’ peerless leader 
iv th’ fightin’ Dimmocracy iv Dilyware can- 
not be overlooked while we are combing Ёт 
a candydate. 

“I turn now to Judson Harmon іу Cin- 
cinnaty. A peerless man also, but he is 
thryin’ f’r something he thinks he can get. 


А Great ат Splendid Name 


“But why not Woodrow Wilson? Th’ 
very mention iy his name thrills me heart. 
Us Dimmycrats are particularly th’ victims 
iv sintimints. We differ fr’m our op- 
ponents. A great an’ splendid name at- 
tached to th’ thraditions that we are proud 
iv carries us off our feet: We are much too 
prone to surrinder to th’ emotions connected 
with th’ past an’ fergit th’ practical side iv 
life. It is thrue that in th’ heart iv ivry 
Dimmycrat th’ name iv Willruff Woolson 


- is engraved; it is thrue that th’ name iv 


Willrow Woodson is a household wurrud 
wheriver such English language is em- 
ployed; but, gintlemen, we must face situa- 
tions as they are, not as we wish they cud 
be arranged f’r us. Th’ publick demands 
novelty. It is a mournful thought, but they 
seek new faces. I detest their fickleness. 
I abhor their seekin’ after novelty. But 
there they аге, a human foorce to be con- 
sidhered. It is not th’ fault iv that great 
leader iv Dimmocracy that our party has de- 
serted him. But no man who has been in 
public life as long as honest old Wood can 
expect that an onthinkin’ Dimmocracy will 
not tire iv him. Besides, he has a good job 
now, an’ that’s more thin most Dimmycrats 
can say. Much as І admire him, I cud not 
honestly think iv luring anny fellow-Dimmy- 
crat, if he was th’ worst Presbyteryan I iver 
knew, fr’m a job that paid him annything. 
“No, Hinnissy, our party will have none 
iv thim old idles. Light-hearted, frolick- 
some, an’ gay, we iver dash off Рг something 
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new, an’ I suppose th’ nommynation will fall 
upon a comparatively untired man, possibly 
that dashing young scapegrace fr’m Ne- 
braska who has lately come into prominence. 
That is th’ throuble with our Republican 
advisers. They don’t begin to selict a can- 
dydate f’r us ontil a month or two befure th’ 
convintion. I don’t wish to blame thim; 
they are very kind, an’ mean to save us 
much throuble an’ expense, but I wish they’d 
start earlier. If they had begun this here 
agytation Рт a Dimmycrat candydate more 
pleasing to th’ rank an’ file iv th’ Republi- 
can party we might to-day be marchin’ 
undher th’ leadership iv Philander C. Knox 
or Charles Hughes. As it is, I suppose 
there is nawthin’ f’r us to do but nommy- 


nate some Dimmycrat an’ let th’ Republi- 


cans take care iv their own discards. 
A Grand Campaign Annyhow 


“An’, annyhow, ’twill be a grand cam- 
paign. Yecan bet onthat. It makes little 
diffrence who th’ candydate is—whether 
th’ peerless Bryan, th’ peerless Johnson, th’ 
peerless Grey, or th’ peerless Wilson—some- 
wheres between six an’ eight millyon onter- 
ryfied Dimmycrats will march to the polls 
an’ vote f’r him; an’ not so much f’r him—he 
needn’t get excited about it—as against th’ 
other fellow. Ye’ll see thim hastening to 
vote befure breakfast in th’ gray light iv th’ 
dawn; ye’ll see thim slammin’ old Dobbin as 
he lopes along a counthry road, so that they’ll 
be sure to get into Lincolnapolis befure th’ 
Republicans have decided that there are 
enough votes in th’ box. 

“Ат” whin th’ polls are closed ye’ll find 
that about the usual number iv Dimmy- 
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crats have registered what Hogan calls their 
quadhrenyal kick. It may not look so 
at first. On iliction night it may look as 
though we were beaten be eighty-two mill- 
yon to four. But whin th’ officyal figures 
comes out it will be found that th’ triumph- 
ant Republican candydate who has swept 
th’ counthry like a whirlwind fr’m Maine to 
Californy has hardly enough votes to spare 
to elict him mayor iv Elgin. 

“ Үе may talk about th’ poor old Dimmy- 
cratic party, but we defy their pity. At 
laste they can save it up f’r th’ first Wednes- 
dah afther th’ first Choosdah afther th’ first 
Mondah in Novimber. In th’ manetime, 
here goes to create manny a heartache among 
our Republican frinds. To-day I can talk 
th’ situationca’mly over. I сап set down with 
me frind Simpkins an’ discuss all public 
matthers, an’ him an’ me are thurly agreed, 
him bein’ a little more iv a Dimmycrat thin 
I am in theery. But practice is diff’rent. 
An’ somethin’, I know not what, in me heart 
tells me that on wan night befure th’ Ides 
iv next Novimber, as I return fr’m a Bryan 
or Johnson or what-ye-may-call-him rati- 
fication meeting, I will meet Simpkins an’ 
tap him over th’ head with a kerosene 
torch. 

“F’r, Hinnissy, а man is not made a Re- 
publican or a Dimmycrat be platforms or 
candydates. А man’s a Republican or he’s a 
Dimmycrat, an’ that’s all ye can say about 
it onless he’s an indepindent, an’ thin he’s a 
Republican.” 

“T suppose th’ counthry will be safe with 
ayther candydate,”’ said Mr. Hennessy. 

“Tt will be,” said Mr. Dooley. “It will 
be safe with ayther candydate, or with both, 
or with nayther.” 


THE FAILURE 
BY С. Е. BELL 


And yesterday he died. He was to me 
Dearer than friend or kindred on the earth; 
And yet I heard the news with joy, as one 
Who sees a picture that is just complete, 


A touch the more would mar. 


It seemed so right 


That he should quickly go whose life had been 
A constant struggle, pitiless. He had 
No time to linger, waiting for the end. 
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I know what they will say: he was a failure. 
They will rejoice for him that he is gone 
Where struggling ends; they’ll say ’tis better so. 
What strange ideas they have whose days are spent 
In turmoil that they may advantage gain 

Over their brother. Is it that they feel 

Some lurking shame of what their life is here 
On earth, and hope that in the other world 
Full justice shall be done to men? How could 
They understand a life like his whose thoughts 
Were bent оп service and whose daily prayer 
It was that at the instant when he ceased 

To be a help he might to silence pass? 


I knew him first a boy, bright-eyed, alert, 

His face rippling with laughter and his heart 

So full of sympathy for every thing 

That lived, he could not bear the sight of pain 
Or wrong. He knew the world was made for love 
And love he gave and took when it came, 
Unconscious, innocent. And when life’s cares 
Began for him he met them with a grace 

That turned them into blessings. Even as 

They grew, he never flinched or made complaint. 
And then the test came, promise of success 

And happiness beyond his wildest hope, 

If he would pay the price of all he held 

Most dear, honor and care for those whose blood 
Binds in humanity. They say it comes 

To every one: some turn away in strength, 
Some compromise, and some sell eagerly, 

Nor ever feel remorse or know their loss. 


And hard it was for him. He was not one 

Of those world-heroes who temptation meet 

With noble scorn. It would have meant so much 
If he could shower gifts on those he loved, 

And hear their thanks and feel their pride in him. 
O, he was human! But he turned his face 
Toward Failure and made friends with Poverty, 
And they who would have bought his soul pursued 
His body, thinking at the last that he 

Would humble grow and yield. But by his faith 
And by his courage, he gave strength to those 
Whose need and weakness else had made them sell 
Their children to the tyranny of gold. 


But terrible it was to see him meet 

The lash of circumstance; his very smile 

Smote to the heart. His patience with the world, 
His gentleness toward those that tortured him, 
Made him at times seem like a second Christ. 


And yesterday he died. 


THE PILGRIM’S SCRIP 


LETTERS, COMMENTS АМ) CONFESSIONS FROM READERS OF THE 
MAGAZINE 


Husbands and Wives Whom the Stage 
Keeps Apart 


І am glad you published that story# of the 
tragedy that resulted from the separation of a hus- 
band and wife who had to travel apart as mem- 
bers of different theatrical companies. Somehow it 
made me see again how ignorant, cruel, and base I 
have sometimes been in my judgments of men and 
women of the stage. I don’t know why Ishould 
forget that a large proportion of actors and 
actresses live as prosaically as I do myself, but I 
do forget it, and forget it easily. Something in 
their smart and conspicuous appearance across the 
fooulights causes me to attribute to them supe- 
riority in deviltry, and freedom from the ordinary 
responsibilities that occupy so much of my time. 

Early last fall I met, at the house of a friend, two 
second-rate actors. They are man and wife, about 
fifty years old. Upon inquiry I discovered, much 
to my secret amusement, that I had seen both of 
them on the stage. 

Well, I wish you could have seen that man! 
He looked about as dangerous and clever and 
cunning as the delicatessen keeper who sells cheese 
and butter to my wife. He talked about rent, the 
leak in his gas range, the cost of storing furniture, 
the best place to buy colored shirts, the advantages 
of home laundry, and various matters of special 
interest to me, a young married man. (They had 
been spending the summer in a New York flat.) 
And while we talked, his wife—a little gray-haired 
dumpling of a woman—gave my wife all the sug- 
gestions she could about patterns, housekeeping, 
markets, and so on. We spent a profitable and 
enjoyable evening, not once straying off onto such 
impractical topics as automobiles, the flavor of 
champagne, the rise in the cost of diamonds, the 
favorites at the race-track, and other matters fre- 
quently mentioned on the stage and in the gossip of 
newspapers. í 

At the end of the evening—and I am coming to 
the point I liked best—I asked my new actor friend 
about his plans. Where was he going for the 
winter? His face lighted up as he invited me to sit 
down again for a moment and hear the good news. 


*" His Little Red Нер." by Marion Hill, in the June 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
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The fact was, he said, he and his wife had for many 
years made*all sorts of sacrifices for the simple 
privilege of being together, traveling together, 
playing in the same company. And only the week 
before, he said, they had succeeded in landing а 
joint engagement. Of course it would take them 
away out to Oregon and back—one-night stands 
and all that. And each had to accept less salary 
than could.be had by playing apart, in separate 
companies. Не had to take $15 a week less, 
and his wife had to be satisfied with $10 a week 
less. But no matter—no matter. What of it ?— 
what of it ? 


A Discouraged Short-Story Writer 


I am a young short-story writer, struggling for 
recognition and against adversity. If measured 
by pecuniary results I suppose I must admit that І: 
am a flat failure; if regulated by praise I amasuc- 
cess, . | 

All my life has been passed in the Underworld, 
and І have tried to make a study of its different 
inhabitants—thieves, tramps, drug users, street- 
fakirs, grafting politicians, сіс. АП of my writings 
concern the Underworld, and many of the collection 
are founded on my own experiences. One editor 
says I have “gone decper into the drug question 
than any other writer that ever lived, not even ex- 
cepting De Quincey or Poe.” . 

My first literary work was a slang lexicon and a 
dissertation оп the “уерр” species of vagrant— 
the only work of its kind ever compiled in this 
country. Imanaged tosell both to a certain news- 
paper for $25, barely sufficient to keep a real 
litterateur in postage. About that time I also sold 
several stories to a magazine in Chicago; they have 
appeared, but the article and lexicon have been held 
back all this time although it is now nearly three 
years since I sold them. Last summer I sold two 
stories to a New York magazine for $50. After 
holding them six months they refused, for some 
reason or other, to print them, in spite of the fact 
that they were paid for. 

So here I am, after a lifetime of study and prep- 
aration, after three years of sending a finished 
product around to the editors, after having spent 
three months in Bellevue Hospital with a severe 
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and puzzling illness brought on by close application 
in completing a thirty-thousand word critique on 
E. A. Poe, in such abject despair and destitution 
that I shall surely sink unless some one comes forth 
to help me. І feel that I cannot keep up my 
courage any longer. People of means will scarcely 
believe that it is possible for an author literally to 
starve to death amid all of this wealth and appar- 
ent happiness. Yet it is a fact. Isn’t there some- 
thing radically wrong somewhcre when I can have 
in my possession stories that are unique and in- 
dividual, tales such as cannot be found in any 
literature, and make the “rounds” with them and 
still be compelled to stop on my journey and grab 
a handful of free lunch from actual hunger? I 
think there is. Time and again I have placed my- 
self on the scales to find what is wanting, and it 
seems I cannot discover where the fault lies. Sup- 
pose I have a number of stories the equal of some 
of Poe’s, would it not be a shame to permit them to 
die in the dark corner of some obscure garret ? 

When I began to write it was for the purpose of 
getting sufficient money to provide for my parents 
against the rigors of their declining years. In the 
three years of my literary activity I have sent them 
just exactly $40. 

At this writing I belong to the overcoatless 
brigade, and soon I will be in the shoeless con- 
tingent. If I abandon my career and ambition, 
however, my first work will be to touch a match to 
my collection of manuscripts, for in them is cen- 
tered the cause of all my misfortune. Before I 
began to write I was happy, now I fear even to tell 
how depressed I am. 


What is Expected of the $1800 Man 


The article on what the $430 class think is in- 
teresting, but there is another side to it. I am in 
the $1800 class now. It is not many years since I 
was in the $430 class, or even poorer. 

The man on $430 a year is not expected to do 
more than be decent and exist. Не has no trouble 
in keeping up with the procession he is in so long 
as his strength of body holds out. The man on 
$1800 a year is up against a different proposition. 
He must associate with people who have money. 
He must do it creditably. If he is poorly dressed 
or uncouth or poorly kept he will lose his job. 
The minister or the professor must dress, must live 
like his richer associates, must travel, must give to 
different charities, must read and study, must en- 
tertain, must be the kind of a person the world 
expects him to be or get kicked out. It all takes 
money, and $1800 doesn’t go very far. Of course 
it is foolish. It ought not to be so, but it is. One 
can violate some of the laws of society and live, 
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but no man can live as the $430 man must live and 
hold a professional job. 

“All the world’s a stage, and all the men and 
women mercly players.” And what’s more, the 
world insists that we play our parts in the regular 
way. If our part is cast for a clown, then we must 
play the clown’s part; if king, then we must act in 
a manner befitting a king. Even your $430 man 
expects and insists upon it. 

The trouble is that too many professional people 
take themselves too seriously. . They think the 
world expects more than it really does. One can 
live comfortably and support a fair-sized family on 
$1800 per year and not offend his class, but he can 
not save very much for old age or a rainy day. 
The $430 man can neither live comfortably nor 
save anything. The average man has a hard time. 
The $1800 man has really little to complain about, 
and yet he is not without his troubles. There 
should be more sympathy between the classes. 
Both are working for wages, and one is no less 
human than the other. P.S.R. 


About “Simple Septimus ” 


It’s a far cry from Nunsmere to California, so 
this extract from the letter of a California reader is 
the more interesting: 

“You’ve found a gold mine in ‘Simple Sep- 
timus.’ There is a dainty charm about Locke’s 
stuff, a gentle, clean delicacy that is beautiful. 
This one starts splendidly. It is my wife’s ideal 
of a serial, interesting without making one rush 
headlong into the future for the next instalment. 
We shall enjoy waiting for it.” 


Is It All Right? - 


I began life at sixteen, as a telegraph operator. 
I had worked five years at $40 a month when I was 
married. I have worked twenty years since then 
at the average operator’s salary, probably about 
$55. I have nearly always lived in small towns. 
I believe I have worked hard, and I have always 
had work. 

I am now in the South, trying to recover from 
tuberculosis, and the doctor says, “ Мо more office 
work.” I have been ill a year and, while Iam 
gaining, it will probably be a year more before I 
am well again. My wife works in a factory to 
support me. My boy came out of school and went 
to work at ѕіхісеп, as І did. Our property consists 
of unimproved farm land in the North, which we 
had hoped to make a home, but it is almost useless 
to us because I cannot return to Northern winters, 
and the panic makes it hard to sell. I am not 
writing this as an awful thing. My observation is 
that it is the common story of millions of lives, with 
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a little change in details. Is it all right? Oris it 
wrong? If wrong, who is at fault? Am I? I сап 
only say with the millions of others: I have done 
about the best I knew, and while that is some con- 
solation, I hate to see my wife work in a factory and 
my son lose his education and have to follow my 
footsteps. 


A Famous Dictum, Slightly Amended 


І have been reading your discussion of education 
in “ The Pilgrim’s Scrip.” Do you remember what 
Prince Bismarck said about the graduates of Ger- 
man universities ? He said that one-third of them 
die of dissipation, one-third die of overwork, and 
the rest govern Europe. 

‘That is so good that any paraphrase of it for the 
United States that I might suggest would sound 
very cheap. I should not presume to amend it, 
except in one particular, and this amendment I 
offer because I believe that there is a solid basis of 
fact beneath it. Only night before last I had news 
of the death from tuberculosis of a friend who in 
college was a great football player. 

And so I suggest that with us, many, although 
not one-third, die of overwork in athletics. 


The Richest Church and the Highest 
Paid Preacher 


Several million people in the United States have, 
at some time of life, stood at the corner of Wall 
Street and Broadway in New York City and gazed 
at famous Old Trinity Church. Many of these 
have extended their stay in the metropolis in order 
that they might attend services there, and some, 
like my mother, who lives in the West, have dropped 
their pennies on Trinity’s contribution plate. All, 
it is probable, will be interested in two items of 
news which, recently published, made little im- 
pression on New York, a city accustomed to large 
figures: 

First. The Rev. Dr. William Thomas Manning 
has been elected rector of Trinity Church to suc- 
ceed the late Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix, at a salary of 
$25,000 a year. 

Second. The late Dr. Dix, rector of Trinity, 
issued, a short time ago, a contradiction of “ех- 
aggcrated rumors in regard tothe property holdings 
of the Trinity Church Corporation.” Here is his 
written statement: “Many articles having from 
time to time appeared in the public prints regard- 
ing the fabulous wealth of Trinity Parish, we will 
state that the annual income of the corporation last 
year from all sources was less than $775,000, not 


including collections and contributions іп (ће 
church. ” 


The Quest 


I am glad to sec that you are taking up education. 
T hope that before you finish you will give us the 
stories of some inconspicuous teachers who have 
done great work. Beyond doubt therc are many 
such in our land to-day. Abraham Lincoln’s step- 
mother was a great teacher. 

It seems to me that this prospect alone will in- 
spire you, and that it ought to quicken the imagina- 


„Чоп of your readers. The other night I was en- 


joying Mark Twain’s story of “Captain Storm- 
field’s Visit to Heaven.” Nothing pleased me 
more than the Captain’s account of how, in heaven, 
Shakespeare and Homer are not rated as the great- 
est poets. The greatest poet was a poor tailor, 
Edward J. Billings of Tennessee. Of course, we 
never heard of Billings; he escaped our attention. 
But in Mark Twain’s heaven, where values are 
real, he takes his rightful place. 

So to the enterprise. What sort of journal- 
ism is it that leaves heaven to make all the dis- 
coveries ? 


Real Appreciation 


We receive a great number of letters every month 
about the magazine. We welcome them all, even 
though some take the form of criticism. But we 
do not often receive letters from other editors, nor 
do we often write to our fellow editors. Somehow 
there seems to be something about our craft that 
makes us work independently of one another. 
Realizing all this, we are the more appreciative of 
the following letters; and, too, we ourselves 
thought the April and May numbers of this maga- 
zine the best we had put out up to that time, so the 
authoritative corroboration of two editors in other 
publishing houses is particularly gratifying to us. 
The editor of perhaps our greatest weekly writes: 

“I think the April number of The American 
Magazine is not only the best you have gotten out, 
but also the best issue of a periodical that I have 
seen іп a long, long time.” 

A month later, we received the following from 
the head of one of our oldest and largest publish- 
ing houses: 

“Tt isn’t any of my business, and you are a busy 
man, I know, but when an editor evolves as good a 
magazine as your May number, he ought to be told 
so.” 

We don’t hesitate to say that we are proud of 
those two notes. THE EDITOR. 


IN THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE 


“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter) and when they 
came to the door they heard a great talk in the house.”—Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress 


MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE 


shock—said The Young Man. They 

tell us that one million and three 

hundred thousand divorces were granted 

in the United States during the past 

twenty years. And now from every quarter 
come expressions of surprise. 

I myself am surprised. 


^ | “НЕ statisticians have given us another 


The Considering the laxity of 
our divorce laws, and the 

Confession immense amount of talent 
required in the making of a 

of a fairly satisfactory husband, 

I think that the showing is 

Husband excellent. І had not sup- 


posed that unusual ability 
and versatility were so generally distributed 
among the people. I knew that I was 
much engrossed in the task of trying to make 
home happy, but I had not imagined that 
so many others were. 

Not long ago I happened to be looking 
over a list of the different occupations of 
Americans. I had not gone far when I be- 
came conscious of my own familiarity with 
many of the duties of a great variety of 
workers. Of course I do not claim more 
than partial knowledge of any trade or pro- 
fession, except that by which I support my 
wife. I am still a young married man. 
However, I have had a good deal of ex- 
perience, as you shall see—enough, at any 
rate, to demonstrate that I have made some 
progress since the shallow days of my 
bachelorhood. 

Living, as I do, in a city apartment, the 
list of my achievements at manual labor is 
exceedingly short. It is hardly worth men- 
tioning, inasmuch as it consists only of 
occasional adventures into the fields of the 


carpenter, clockmaker, electrician, plumber, 
painter, and so on. But in those occupa- 
tions that properly involve 


Versatility a liberal education, those 
that require mental rather 

in the than manual effort, I have 
the same opportunities and 

Married the same responsibilities 
as my country brother. 

State And in these I have really 


gained some ground, al- 

though І am far from perfect іп them. Let 
us examine a few, and only a few of course, 
taking them alphabetically, for convenience: 

Actor. In this field I have learned, in the 
family relation, to play many parts. І can 
feign interest in the choice of a dressmaker, 
and rage at the folly of the milliner. 

Chemist. А little mystery involving the 
milk we buy tempts me to set aside next 
Sunday morning for analytical work. 

Dentist. I have got up at two o’clock in 
the morning and made affidavit that my 
wisdom teeth were extracted without pain. 
I do all that any layman can do. 

Lawyer. Even a single man ought to be 
studying that. 

Nurse. This is easy work, requiring 
nothing but time and patience. 

Physician. It is a curious fact that I am 


-often more successful than those I hire. 


Preacher. I try with diligence, but it is 
hard to hold an audience of one. 

Reporter. No man can please his wife 
wholly if he isn’t a good newsgatherer. 

And so it goes. A busy life, you say. A 
world of thought and compromise. Yes— 
true. But you must not forget that power 
like this expands with accommodating ease. 
It begins in a small way and grows to dimen- 
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sions quite beyond our ken. As. І look 
back to my wedding day I wonder at the 
confidence I felt on that occasion. When 
the minister invited me to pronounce my 
intentions to the friends assembled, I made 
answer with the complete assurance of a 
boy in a brand-new coat. Nothing worried 
me, except an uneasy feeling that Cousin 
Sam might not meet us at the kitchen door 
with the two-horse sleigh in which he had 
promised to smuggle us out of town. 


HERE youth is coupled with in- 
telligence illusions pass rapidly 
away. Early in my married life, 


therefore, it dawned on me that I was going 
to be at home for a long stay. І realized 
that my tenure in business, and even my 
place in my father’s family, 
were insignificant in their 
importance when compared 
a with this new relation I had 


Signing 


established. I saw that it 

Large was the greatest contract I 
had ever signed. I was also 

Contract becoming conscious of my 


relative insignificance іп 
the general scheme of things. It appeared 
less and less likely that I should be called 
away to dig the Panama Canal, and more 
and more probable that I should continue 
in the daily performance of inconspicuous 
work. 

Out of all this there came to my wife 
and me the realization that the greatest 
chance within our reach lay right there in 
our two by four house. If the world was 
unappreciative of our unparalleled talents, 
the world could go hang. We'd use them 
ourselves. 

And so we set out to surmount all diffi- 
culties. We haven’t done that yet, but we 
have made a start. I have cultivated my 
wife’s relatives until I have come to the con- 
clusion that they are practically as desirable 
аз ту own. My wife has pursued the same 
attitude toward my relatives to the point 
where she thinks more favorably of some of 
them than I do myself. 

We never quarrel in the sense that we 
harbor and nourish feelings of hate. Some- 
times we talk loud, but we keep on 
talking until our voices tone down and 
become so amiable that it is both safe and 
restful to break off. I can listen to the 
reading of choice poetry, and my wife 
can pretend that she enjoys the dog show. 
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I can sit through the play “Hamlet,” even 
keeping my seat while that lunatic Ophelia 
is on the stage. This is my 


A List of greatest achievement, but it 
is more than matched bymy 
Great wife, who can sit with her 


back to the wall and appear 
Achievements to be calm while I read aloud 

Edgar Allan Poe’s story of 
how the rats bothered that fellow in jail. 

I can remember all the interesting details 
of my business and review them every night. 
I can hopefully watch for the dawn of my 
belated appreciation while somebody plays 
Bach fugues on the piano. -I can refrain 
from making satirical remarks, because I 
have learned that а satirist creates а 
reputation for wisdom апа superiority 
which he cannot possibly maintain before 
breakfast. 

Although we have set times for self- 
examination and the exchange of criticisms, 
we have discovered that restraint of the im- 
pulse to correct small faults brings a cer- 
tain reward. For example, I do not now 
correct my wife’s pronunciation of words 
unless there is something radically wrong 
about it. On the contrary I experience a 
feeling of positive joy, a sort of pleasurable 
shock, when she happens to speak one of 
those ten or fifteen words. Indeed, I 
sometimes frame a question which re- 
quires her to use one of those words in her 
answer. 

To the matter of adjusting our finances 
we have devoted the most attention, for, as 
everybody knows, this is the rock upon 

which many homes split. І 


A Wife shall not take time here to 
speak of but one important 

at the point, and that is this: my 
wife handles all our money. 

Family Till Every human being likes 


the “feel of a little coin.” 
And the feel of it is about all that ordinary 
people like my wife and me get anyway. So 
my wife feels of our money, and I feel of the 
office money. And each of us is as busy 
as the other. 


ND there you are. Marriage is an 
A opportunity to show some of the 
qualities of real greatness. It is an 
opportunity for a little man to expand, and 
for a great man to use his greatest talents. 
And the reward is more valuable than any 
other reward that men seek. 


In the Interpreter’s House 


am sure, a great majority of married 

people hold towards one another— 
said the Observer. You are a young man 
still, with a young man’s courage, hopeful- 
ness, with some of the illusions of your 
earlier youth still charming your vision. It 
will be well for you if you can carry into the 
far and not too flowery reaches of middle-age 
a portion of this fine equipment. That is 
the part of the journey where fortitude 
appears to be needed most, if I can judge by 
the squalid stories of our justly celebrated 
divorce courts. 

The fact is not odd either psychologically 
or physiologically. But it zs strange that 
so many intelligent people, and probably 

good-hearted enough and 


Е is the wholesome view that, I 


A Strange generous, should rebel 
childishly against the com- 
Fact mon condition, refuse to 


“play” any longer now 
that the game had ceased to amuse, and 
“cast off the burden” perhaps to take up 
one a great deal heavier. The belief that 
perfect happiness is anywhere attainable this 
side of Paradise has always excited the mild 
derision of the judicious. But that it is a 
possible product of any relation during the 
hard-working September of life is enough 
to make all the gods laugh at once. Yet we 
find thousands of people so lacking in cour- 
age or patience or good-humor or, to name 
the lowest terms, common decency,that they 
will under this stress disavow the most 
solemn obligation in life, inflict hardship and 
cruelty on those who have trusted them and 
perhaps even served them faithfully, and 
make themselves a byword in every corner 
of the world, in pursuit not of any high or 
ideal happiness, but of the kind of happiness 
that all human experience has pronounced at 
once the lowest form and the least durable. 

I wish I could get as much comfort out of 
the statistics of divorce as you can. I don’t 
know whether a million and three hundred 
thousand divorces were granted in twenty 
years. I doubt it. I doubt all statistics, 
and statistics that run into millions on sub- 
jects like this are more than usually “—— 
lies.” But if the number were one-tenth as 
great the fact would be a too disheartening 
proof of the ebb of the good manly and 
womanly qualities that alone can save the 
social order. You might as well plead that 
most of the people of this country refrain 
from burglary. Ofcourse they do. If they 
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didn’t, burglary wouldn’t be a crime. It 
would be a custom. And it is not pleasant 
to think that divorce is anywhere near the 
dimensions of a national custom. It is a 
reflection on our character as a nation that 
men and women should not stand up more 
solidly against the decrees of fate or chance. 
Anything or everything seems to be 
“grounds” for the default from a contract 
entered into in circumstances of the highest 
solemnity. A тап who 


Lightly rents a house and after- 
wards finds he doesn’t like 

Casting й wouldn’t think of fling- 
ing the lease back in the 

off the landlord’s face. If I make 
a contract with you you'll 

Yoke hold me to it; indeed you 


won’t have to hold me to it: 
my “honor as a man” will hold me to it 
even if the contract turns out unprofitable. 
Yet we find men who would accept this 
obligation as beyond discussion in ordinary 
business affairs lightly forswearing them- 
selves in the matter of a mutual agreement, 
legally binding, morally of the highest con- 
sequence, sanctified by the church, and 
generally esteemed to be of the utmost im- 
portance to civilized society. And, mind 
you, the injury inflicted on the other party 
to the covenant passes far all monetary 
damage. It is an irremediable injury to 
pride, to honor, to a good name. Could 
anything be more shameful than the spec- 
tacle of a middle-aged man of good repute 
among his associates casting off a woman 
who has been his faithful wife for twenty 
years and borne him children, renouncing 
all obligation to his wife, his family, and to 
society, because he has been snared by the 
wanton light in Phryne’s eyes. Perhaps 
the wife is avenged. Phryne is very beau- 
tiful and she is all right in her place, but it is 
not a matter of record that she makes a 
good wife. And many а man has found to 
his cost that Phryne in the ballet is one 
person, and another and far different is 
Phryne sitting night after night on the other. 
side of the dinner table, parading her artless 
grammar and her artless finery and mourn- 
ing in her poor shallow little head for the 
days that are no more. Poor Phryne! She 
too must have our pity. Among the many 
sorrowful spectacles around те I see по 
sight more melancholy than the lives of 
divorced men and women with the women 
and men they were divorced for. They are 
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sermons more powerful than you will hear 
preached from the pulpit. 

But this phase of the divorce question, 
where a man divorces his wife because he 
wants to marry another woman, is the least 

important, as I look at it. 
The Cruelty Such cases have always 
existed and always will 
of Separation exist. The scientific gen- 
tlemen think our present 
usages oppose natural polygamous tend- 
encies on the part of the man and (a few of 
them would say) polyandrous tendencies 
on the part of the woman. Most of us 
manage to resist these tendencies for one 
reason or another. But a more important 
development of the “divorce evil” is the 
increasing number of separations resulting 
from what appear to be trivial causes. 
Anything will serve as an excuse for 
breaking this contract. “ Incompatibility of 
temper” is the commonest plea, as if two 
human tempers ever were compatible, as if 
a great part of the regular routine of our 
daily lives, in business, politics, society, was 
not to make our tempers seem compatible 
with the tempers of our fellow men! The 
people who believe in making the divorce 
courts even more accessible than they are 
now would let a man divorce his wife be- 
cause he is not capable of the same amount 
of self-restraint and good-humor that saves 
him from having his head punched in a 
crowded street car! They say: “If people 
don’t get on together they ought to sepa- 
rate.” Unfortunately it doesn’t often hap- 
pen that both parties want the divorce. 
In nine cases out of ten the divorce is a great 
cruelty to one or the other. 

I heard of a characteristic instance the 
other day. A young.man married a very 
beautiful young woman. They had been 

in love from their childhood 

The Story and were betrothed while 
they were little more than 
children. Within а year 
after the marriage the hus- 
-band bluntly told his wife that he was going 
to leave her. He was tired of her, he said. 
She bored him. The poor woman, still in 
love, pleaded with him to forgive her—to for- 
give her for her harmless dullness, her child- 
ish ignorance of the breeding of dogs and 
horses that occupied his splendid mind, her 
love for him which was perhaps the most 
objectionable of her many inconvenient 
attribuces. But the superior creature was 


of a Case 
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firm and high. He would live with her and 
be bored by her no longer. Then she 
pleaded for a commutation of sentence. : 
Wouldn't he consent to live apart from her 
and not force her to get a divorce? Perhaps 
he would have pity on her and come back 
to her some day. She would wait and pray. 
Wouldn’t he save her at least from the 
shame of appearing before the world as a 
woman cast-off by her husband? No, he 
wouldn’t even do that. He was determined 
to be rid of her. Не actually forced her into 
the divorce court, having first, with un- 
expected chivalry, furnished the legal 
“ grounds” for the action. 


I wish you might bring him down 

here some day. I would like to see 
him. I would like to show him through 
this building. 1 would like to show him 
hundreds of men and women at work, put- 
ting up cheerfully with the annoyances of 
life, meeting their obligations, paying their 
debts, obeying their duties. I would like to 
start in at the basement and accompany him 
through all the seventeen stories. Then I 
would like to take him out on the roof and 
—perhaps—now, at least, I think I would 
like to drop him into the street. 


|" you know that man—said the Poet— 


is a barbaric solution. That man and 

his kind, if they saw and realized 

the goodness of all these plain people, 
plainly and unconsciously following their 
duty to the essential conventions, might 
see some personal appli- 


Bi: that—commented the. Observer— 


The cation. Perhaps, after all, 

those whom God can’t 

Divorce keep together will not be 
prevented by man from 

Laws parting. So long as we 


have divorce we must have 
divorce laws. The present ragged state 
of these laws is a disgrace. Even Sioux 
Falls may soon lose its principal industry 
by vote of the scandalized people of the 
state. We need uniform divorce laws. I 
don’t know that they can be passed, or 
that, if passed, they would dispose of the 
evil. 

I am not bold enough to propose a 
universal remedy. We might send The 
Young Man out as a missionary to preach 
the doctrine of forbearance and sympathy 
to mature married couples. 


THE QUESTION 
BY LYDIA SCHUYLER 


GivF, pray the living, give 

More willingness to live. 

Why, say the dying, why 

Is it so hard to die? 

And as the newly born 

Wake with a wail forlorn, 

Shall so the newly dead 

Lie іп a painful bed? 

Or does the cycle close 

When the last life-breath goes, 

And а new carth begin 

Kinder than this has been? 
Ask not, but only wait; 
Soon thou shalt know thy fate. 
Soon thou shalt know—~—unless 
Grects thee with soft caress 

Nothingness. 
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secret of the Open 

Road (but I may 
here tell it aloud) 
that you аге іо 
pass nothing, reject 
nothing, despise 
nothing upon this 
earth. As you travel, 
many things both 
great and small will 
come to your atten- 
tion; you are to re- 
gard all with open eyes and a heart of simplicity. 
Believe that everything belongs somewhere: 
each thing has its fitting and luminous place 
within this mosaic of human life. The True 
Road is not open to those who withdraw the 
skirts of intolerance or lift the chin of pride. 
Rejecting the least of those who are called 
common or unclean, it is (curiously) you your- 
self that you reject. If you despise that which 
is ugly you do not know that which is beauti- 
ful. For what is beauty but completeness ? 
The roadside beggar belongs here, too; and 
the idiot boy who wanders idly in the open 
fields; and the girl who withholds (secretly) 
the name of the father of her child. 


|: IS the prime 


I remember as distinctly as though it hap- 
pened yesterday the particular evening three 
years ago when I saw the Scotch Preacher 
come hurrying up the road toward my house. 
It was June. I had come out after supper 
to sit on my porch and look out upon the quiet 
fields. I remember the grateful cool of the 


evening air, and the scents rising all about 
me from garden and roadway and orchard. 
I was tired after the work of the day and sat 
with a sort of complete comfort and content- 
ment which comes only to those who work 
long in the quiet of outdoor places. I re- 
member the thought came to me, as it has 
come in various forms so many times, that in 
such a big and beautiful world there should 
be no room for the fever of unhappiness or 
discontent. 

And then I saw McAlway coming up the 
road. I knew instantly that something was 
wrong. His step, usually so deliberate, was 
rapid; there was agitation in every line of his 
countenance. I walked down through the 
garden to the gate and met him there. - Being 
somewhat out of breath he did not speak at 


once. So I said: 
“Tt is not, after all, as bad as you antici- 
pate.” 


“David,” he said, and I think I never heard 
him speak more seriously, “it is bad enough. ” 

He laid his hand on my arm. 

“Can you hitch up your horse and come 
with me—right away?” 

McAlway helped with the buckles and said 
not a word. In ten minutes, certainly not 
more, we were driving together down the lane. 

“Do you know a family named Williams 
living on the north road beyond the three 
corners?” asked the Scotch Preacher. 

Instantly a vision of a somewhat dilapidated 
house, standing not unpicturesquely among 
ill-kept fields, leaped to my mind. 

“Yes,” I said; “but I can’t remember any 
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of the family except a gingham girl with yellow 


hair. І used to see her on her way to school.” 

“A girl!” he said, with a curious note in 
his voice; “but a woman now.” 

He paused a moment; then he continued 
sadly: 

“As I grow older it seems a shorter and 
shorter step between child and child. David, 
she has a child of her own.” 

“ But I didn’t know—she isn’t 2 

“A woods child,’? said the Scotch Preacher. 

I could not find а word to зау. І remember 
the hush of the evening there in the country 
road, the soft light fading in the fields. I 
heard a whippoorwill calling from the dis- 
tant woods. 

“They made it hard for her,” said,the 
Scotch Preacher, “especially her older brother. 
About four o’clock this afternoon she ran 
away, taking her baby with her. They found 
a note saying they would never again see her 
alive. Her mother says she went toward the 


` river.” 


I touched up the mare. For a few minutes 
the Scotch Preacher sat silent, thinking. 
Then he said, with a peculiar tone of kind- 
ness in his voice: 

“She was a child, just a child. When I 
talked with her yesterday she was perfectly 
docile and apparently contented. I can- 
not imagine her driven to such a deed of 
desperation. I asked her: ‘Why did you 
do it, Anna?’ She answered, ‘I don’t know: 
I—I don’t know!’ Her reply was not defiant 
or remorseful: it was merely explanatory.” 

He remained silent again for a long time. 

“David,” he said finally, “І sometimes 
think we don’t know half as much about human 
nature as we—we preach. If we did, I think 
we'd be more careful in our judgments.” 

He said it slowly, tentatively: I knew it 
came straight from his heart. Н was this 
spirit. more than the title he bore, far more 
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than the sermons he preached, that 
made him in reality the minister of 
our community. He went about think- 
ing that, after all, he didn’t know 
much, and that therefore he must be 
kind. 

As I drove up to the bridge, the 
scotch Preacher put one hand on the 
reins. I stopped the horse on the em- 
bankment and we both stepped out. 

‘She would undoubtedly have come 
down this road to the river,” McAl- 
way said in a low voice. 

It was growing dark. When I 
walked out on the bridge my legs 
were strangely unsteady; a weight 
seemed pressing on my breast so that my 
breath came hard. We looked down into the 
shallow, placid water: the calm of the even- 
ing was upon it; the middle of the stream 
was like a rumpled glassy ribbon, but the 
edges, deep-shaded by overhanging trees, were 
of a mysterious darkness. In all my life I 
think I never experienced such a degree of 
silence—of breathless, oppressive silence. It 
seemed as if, at any instant, it must burst 
into some fearful excess of sound. 

Suddenly we heard a voice—in half-artic- 
ulate exclamation. I turned, every nerve 
strained to the uttermost. A figure, seemingly 
materialized out of darkness and silence, was 
moving on the bridge. 

“Oh!—McAlway,”’ a voice said. 

Then I heard the Scotch Preacher in low 
tones: 

“Have you seen Anna Williams?” 

“She is at the house, ” answered the voice. 

“ Get your horse,” said the Scotch Preacher. 

I ran back and led the mare across the 
bridge (how I remember, in that silence, the 
thunder of her hoofs on the loose boards! ). 
Just at the top of the little hill leading up from 
the bridge the two men turned in at a gate. 
I followed quickly and the three of us entered 
the house together. I remember the musty, 
warm, shut-in odor of the front room. I 
heard the faint cry of a child. The room was 
dim, with a single kerosene lamp, but I saw 
three women huddled by the stove, in which 
a new fire was blazing. Two looked up as we 
entered, with feminine instinct moving aside 
to hide the form of the third. | 

“She’s all right, as soon as she gets dry,” 
one of them said. 

The other woman turned to us half com- 
plainingly: 

“She ain't said a single word since we got 
her in here, and she won’t let go of the baby 
for a minute.” 


The Story of Anna—By David Grayson 


“She don’t cry,” said the other, ‘‘but just 
sits there like a statue.” 

McAlway stepped forward and said: 

““Well—Anna?” 

The girl looked up for the first time. The 
light shone full in her face: a look I shall 
never forget. Yes, it was the girl I had seen 
so often, and yet not the girl. It was the 
same childish face, but all marked upon with 
inexplicable wan lines of a certain mysterious 
womanhood. It was childish, but bearing 
upon it an inexpressible look of half-sad 
dignity, that stirred a man’s heart to its pro- 
foundest depths. And there was in it, too, 
аз І have thought since, a something I have 


seen in the faces of old, wise men: a light: 


(how shall I explain it?) as of experience—of 
boundless experience. Her hair hung in wavy 
dishevelment about her head and shoulders, 
and she clung passionately to the child in her 
arms. 

The Scotch Preacher had said, ‘‘Well— 
Anna?” She looked up and replied: 

“They were going to take my baby away.” 

“Were they!” exclaimed McAlway in his 
hearty voice. “Well, we'll never permit that. 
Who’s got a better right to the baby than you, 
Га like to know?” 

Without turning her head, the tears came 
to her eyes and rolled unheeded down her 
face. 


“Yes, sir, Dre McAlway,”’ the man said, 
“I was coming across the bridge with the 
cows when I see her standing there in the 
water, her skirts all floating around her. 

She was hugging the baby up to her face 
and saying over and over, just like this: 
‘I don’t dare! oh, I don’t dare! But I 
must. I must.’ She was sort of singin’ 
the words: ‘I don’t dare, I don’t dare, but 
I must.’ I jumped the railing and run 
down to the bank of the river. And I 
says, ‘Come right out о’ there’; and she 
turned and come out just as gentle as a ; 
child, and I brought her up Here to the house.” 


It seemed perfectly natural at this time that 
I should take the girl and her child home to 
Harriet. She would not go back to her own 
home, though we tried to persuade her, and 
the Scotch Preacher’s wife was visiting in the 
city, so she could not go there. But after I 
found myself driving homeward with the girl— 
while McAlway went over the hill to tell her 
family—the mood of action passed. It struck 
me suddenly, “What will Harriet say?” 
Upon which my heart sank curiously, and re- 
fused to resume its natural position. 
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In the past I had brought her tramps and 
peddlers and itinerant preachers, all of whom 
she had taken in with patience—but this, I 
knew, was different. For a few minutes I 
devoutly wished I were in Timbuctu or some 
other far place. And then the absurdity of 
the situation struck me all at once, and I 
couldn’t help laughing aloud. 

“Its a tremendous old world,” I said to 
myself. “Why, anything may happen any- 
where!” 

The girl stirred, but did not speak. 
afraid I had frightened her. 

“ Are you cold?” I asked. 

“No, sir,” she answered faintly. 

I could think of nothing whatever to say, 
so I baid it: 

“Are you fond of hot corn-meal mush?” 

. “Yes, sir,” very faintly. s 

“With cream on it—rich yellow cream— 
and brown sugar?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Well, ГИ bet a nickel that’s what мете 
going to get!” 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

We drove up the lane and stopped at the 
yard gate. Harriet opened the door. I led 


I was 


TROLARTY 


the small dark figure into the warmth and light 
of the kitchen. She stood helplessly holding 
the baby tight in her arms—as forlorn and 
disheveled a figure as one could well imagine. 

“Harriet,” I said, “this is Anna Williams.” 

Harriet gave me her most tremendous look. 
It seemed to me at that moment that it wasn’t 
my sister Harriet at all that I was facing, 
but.some stranger and much greater person 


face to face with 
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than I had ever known. Every тап has, 
upon occasion, beheld his wife, his sister. his 
mother even, become suddenly unknown, 
suddenly commanding, suddenly greater than 
himself or any other man. For a woman 


possesses the occult power of becoming іп- 


stantly, miraculously, the Accumulated and 
Personified Customs, Morals and Institu- 
tions of the Ages. At this moment, then, I 
felt myself slowly but surely shrinking and 
shriveling up. It 
is a most uncom- 
fortable sensation 
to find one’s self 


Society- at - Large. 
Under such сіг- 
cumstances І al- 
ways know what 
to do. І гип. 
So I clapped my 
hat on my head, 
declared that the 
mare must be un- 
harnessed imme- 
diately, and start- 
ed for the door. 
Harriet followed. 
Once outside she 
closed the door 
behind her. 

“David, David, 
DAVID,” she 
said. 

It occurred to 
me now for the 
first time (which 
shows how stupid 
Тат) that Harriet 
had already heard 
the story of Anna 
Williams. And it 
had gained so 
much bulk and robustity in traveling, as such 
stories do in the country, that I have no doubt 
the poor child seemed a sort of devastating 
monster of iniquity. How the country scourges 
those who do not walk the beaten path! In 
the careless . city such a опе may escape to 
unfamiliar streets and consort with unfamiliar 
people, and still find a way of life, but here 
in the country the eye of Society never sleeps! 

For a moment I was appalled by what I 
had done. Then I thought of the Harriet I 
knew so well: the inexhaustible heart of her. 
With a sudden inspiration I opened the kitchen 
door and we both looked in. The girl stood 
motionless just where I left her: an infinitely 
pathetic figure. 
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“Harriet,” I said, “that girl is hungry— 
and cold.” 

Well, it worked. Instantly Harriet ceased 
to be Society-at-Large and became the Harriet 
I know, the Harriet of infinite compassion 
for all weak creatures. When she had gone 
in I pulled my hat down and went straight 
for the barn. I guess I know when it’s wise 
to be absent from places. 

I unharnessed the mare, and watered and 
fed her; I climbed 
up into the loft 
and put down a ` 
rackful of hay; I 
let the cows out 
into the pasture 
and set up the 
bars. And then I 
stood by the gate 
and looked up in- 
to the clear June 
sky. No man, I 
think, can remain 
long silent under 
the stars, with the 
brooding, mysteri- 
ous night around 
about him, with- 
out feeling, poign- 
antly, how little 
he understands 
anything, how in- 
consequential his 
actions are, how 
feeble his judg- 
ments. - 

And I thought 


how many a man, 
deep down in his 
heart, knows to a 
certainty that he 
has escaped being 
an outcast, not because of any real moral 
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A look I shall never jorget. 


strength or resolution of his own, but because 


Society has bolstered him up, hedged him about 
with customs and restrictions, until he never 
has had a really good opportunity to transgress. 
And some do not sin for very lack of cour- 
age and originality: they are helplessly good. 
How many men in their vanity take to them- 
selves credit for the built-up virtues of men 
who are dead! There is no cause for surprise 
when we hear of a “foremost citizen,” the 
“leader in all good works,” suddenly gone 
wrong; not the least cause for surprise. 
For it was not he that was moral, but Society. 
Individually he had never been tested, and 
when the test came he fell. It will give us 


as I stood there - 


The Story of Anna—By David Grayson 


a large measure of true wisdom if we stop 
sometimes when we have resisted a temp- 
tation and ask ourselves why, at that mo- 
ment, we did right and not wrong. Was 
it the deep virtue, the high ideals in our 
souls, or was it the compulsion of the So- 
ciety around us? And I think most of us 
will be astonished to discover what fragile 
persons we really are—in ourselves. 

I stopped for several minutes at the 
kitchen door before I dared to go in. 
Then I stamped vigorously on the boards, 
as if I had come rushing up to the house 
without a doubt іп my mind—I even 
whistled—and opened the door jauntily. 
And had my pains for nothing! 

The kitchen was empty, but full of com- 
forting and homelike odors. There was 
undoubtedly hot mush in the kettle. A 
few minutes later Harriet came down the 
stairs. She held up one finger warningly. 
Her face was transfigured. 

“David,” she whispered, “the baby’s 
asleep.” 

So I tiptoed across the room. She tip- 
toed after me. Then I faced about, and 
we both stood there on our tiptoes, hold- 
ing our breath—at least I held mine. 

“David,” Harriet whispered, “did you 
see the baby?” 

“No,” I whispered. 

“I think it’s the finest baby I ever saw іп 
my Ше.” 


When I was a boy, and my great-aunt, who 
lived for many years in a little room with 
dormer windows at the top of my father’s 
house, used to tell me stories (the best I ever 
heard), I was never content with the endings 
of them. “What happened next?” I re- 
member asking a hundred times; and if I did 
not ask the question aloud it arose at least 
in my own mind. 

If I were writing fiction I might go on 
almost indefinitely with the story of Anna; 
but in real life stories have a curious way of 
coming to quick fruition, and withering away 
after having cast the seeds of their immor- 
tality. 

“Did you see the baby?” Harriet had asked. 
She said no word about Anna: a BABY had 
come into the world. Already the present 
was beginning to draw the charitable curtains 
of its forgetfulness across this simple drama; 
already Harriet and Anna and all the rest of 
us were beginning to look to the “finest baby 
we ever saw in all our lives.” 

I might, indeed, go into the character of 
Anna and the whys and wherefores of her 
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It is а most uncomfortable sensation to find 


one’s self face to face with Society-at-Large 


story; but there is curiously little that is strange 
or unusual about it. It was just Life. A 
few days with us worked miraculous changes 
in the girl: like some stray kitten brought 
in crying from the cold, she curled herself 
up comfortably there in our home, purring 
her contentment. She was not in the least 
a tragic figure: though down deep under the 
curves and dimples of youth there was ѕотс- 
thing finally resistant, or obstinate, or defiant 
—which kept its counsel regarding the past. 

It is curious how acquaintanceship mitigates 
our judgments. We classify strangers into 
whose careers the newspapers or our friends 
give us glimpses as “bad” or “good”; we 
separate humanity into inevitable goathood 
апа sheephood. But upon closer acquaintance 
а тап comes to be not bad, but Ebenezer Smith 
or J. Henry Jones; and a woman is not good, 
but Nellie Morgan or Mrs. Arthur Cadwalader. 
Take it in our own cases. Some people, know- 
ing just a little about us, might call us pretty 
good people; but we know that down in our 
hearts lurk the possibilities (if not the actual 
accomplishment) of all sorts of things not 
at all good. We are exceedingly charitable 
persons—toward ourselves. And thus we let 
other people live! 

The other day, at Harriet’s suggestion, 
I drove to town by the upper road, passing 
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the Williams place. The old lady has a 
passion for hollyhocks. A ragged row of 
them borders the dilapidated picket fence 
behind which, crowding up to the sociable 
road, stands the house. As I drive that way 
it always seems to look out at me like some 
half-earnest worker, inviting a chat about the 
weather or the county fair; hence, probably, 
its good-natured dilapidation. At the gate I 
heard a voice, and a boy about three years old, 
in a soiled gingham apron, a sturdy, blue- 
eyed little chap, whose face was still eloquent 
of his recent breakfast, came running to 
meet me. I stopped the mare. A moment 
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later a woman was at the gate between the 
rows of hollyhocks; when she saw me she 
began hastily to roll down her sleeves. 

“Why, Mr. Grayson!” 

“How’s the boy, Anna?” 

And it was the cheerful talk we had there 
by the roadside, and the sight of the sturdy boy 
playing in the sunshine—and the hollyhocks, 
and the dilapidated house—that brought 
to memory the old story of Anna which I 
here set down, not because it carries any moral, 
but because it is a common little piece out 
of real life in which Harriet and I have been 
interested. 


— Focantr 


ISLAND 


BY MARGARET CHANLER ALDRICH 


Across the land their long lines pass; 
More souls come to us sun by sun, 
Each ship a city as she rides, 
Than manned the march of Washington. 


From ancient states where burthens lie 
Extortionate upon the poor, 

Men rise like flocks from leafless woods, 
Their flight a shadow at our door. 


A shadow passing life by life 
Into the morrow of our race; 

What know we of the unseen minds? 
These hands are riches we embrace. 


What common thought.so many moves? 
Our laws with Liberty are brave; 
Beneath them men will take content 
А wage, a lodging, and a gravé. 


Strange to each other as to us, 
The races of the world are ours; 

No sleepless frontiers here impede 
A secret ballot’s sacred powers. 


Ye patient aliens! Sifting in 
Where trades a fateful welcome burn, 
Bequeath your children what you find— 
A Јапа to which all peoples turn. 


у: 


ТНЕ МАТІУЕ ВОКМ 


BY OCTAVIA ROBERTS 


AUTHOR OF “LN A FAR COUNTRY” AND “THE BADGE OF SERVITUDE” 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. V. MCFALL 


HE spring had comeat last, and 

) over the rich black acres of 

% farm-land that stretched end- 

lessly from horizon to horizon 

the farmerssowed thecorn; not 

©) primitively by hand, as their 

fathers had done, but seated be- 

hind two stalwart horses on vermilion planters 

which dropped the kernels with automatic regu- 
larity into the bosom of the earth. 

But in the farm-house among the evergreens 
the farmer’s wife washed and baked, made 
butter, cared for the poultry, and fashioned gar- 
ments with no more improvement in method 
nor hope of coöperation than her mother before 
her. Patiently she accepted her lot, only 
thankful that the winter’s isolation was over. 
But the girl who helped with the spring clean- 
ing, every time that her eyes wandered to the 
open window, was filled with a vague unrest. 
Outside among the downy leaves of the back- 
ward oak-trees she could see the birds flashing 
in riotous life, while on the gentle slope of pas- 
turage the cattle grazed in herds and the humble 
litter of the barnyard teemed with the manifold 
life of the farm. In the great stretch of prairie 
Man alone was solitary, and the girl turned 
from the view of widely scattered teams, the 


distant school-house and the square of white 
that marked the only other habitation, to sigh, 
“Tt’s lonesome, ain’t 112” 

Then, as if ashamed of her mood, she laughed 
apologetically, “І oughtn’t to say anything 
about being lonesome to-day, Mis’ Dixon—I 
don’t know when I’ve enjoyed myself more; and 
we’ve done a sight of work, too. If everyone was 
like you a person wouldn’t hardly have a right 
to complain; but when your own home ain’t 
none too pleasant—”’ she stopped significantly 
to look with wistful, dewy eyes at her friend. 

Sympathy and curiosity were mingled in the 
older woman’s face as she asked, “ Yer step- 
mother unkind to you, Myrtle?” 

“Well, a person couldn’t hardly call her un- 
kind, but she’s naggin’ and aggravatin’, and 
when you’ve run a house as long as I run pa’s it 
ain’t so easy to take а back seat.” She paused 
a troubled moment before adding, “She ain’t 
above settin’ Ruth ag’inst me, either, ef she 
could. Only this morning she wouldn’t let 
her take one of my crullers to school—said they 
was heavy. Did you ever hear of my crullers 
being heavy?” She glanced roguishly at her 
friend, sure of vindication. 

“She’s jealous. She knows the reputation 
you’ve got for pies and crullers, to say nothin’ of 
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light bread. Pa was saying this noon that he 
didn’t ask anything better than to set down to 
Myrtle Rowe’s custard-pie, and to top it off with 
a cruller.” 

The girl smiled absently. “I’ve got to get 
out of here, Mis’ Dixon. I don’t know whur 
I’m goin’, and I don’t know how, but I’m goin’ 
to get out and make a home for little Ruth. Mis’ 
Rowe сап care for ра.” Her eyes flooded. 

“You ain’t going to get married ?” 

“That wouldn’t be out,” the girl laughed, 
“that would be in. No, ma'am, I’m a-goin’ to 
town.” She raised her voice as if in prophecy: 
“Yes,ma’am, I’m a-goin’ to town. I’m goin’ to 
live with folks, plenty of ’em; maybe ГЇЇ get to 
hear some music; maybe ГЇЇ learn how to play 
myself, and as soon as І can I'm goin’ to send 
for little Ruth. We’ll live together, some- 
wheres.” 

“ Myrtle,” Mrs. Dixon began, catching her 
mood, “ до you remember those folks who come 
out here one June?” 

The girl nodded. “The Meekers?” 

“Yes. Well, she’s wrote me, asking if I 
couldn't get her help іп the country. She says 
the town girls are about wearing her out. They 
break her dishes and waste the food. She’s 
president of some society ye can’t belong to 
unless your folks fought in the Revolution— 
‘Children of 76,’ her letter-paper says, and 
she’s took a notion she wants an American girl 
to help with the work. I’ve been so drove I 
haven’t answered her letter; but why wouldn’t 
you like to go, Myrtle?” 

The girl brightened. “ Where does she live 
—Fairview ?” 

“Fairview! No, indeed. She lives in Gard- 
ner.” 

“Gardner!” The girl drew а quivering 
breath of delight. “Tve never be'n to Gard- 
ner. I never hoped to go. What does she 
want me to do?” 

Mrs. Dixon searched in an ample pocket for 
a letter. 

“She wants you to cook for herself and her 
husband. They keep only one girl (I'd like to 
know how many more she’d want), the washing 
is all done out, but you’d have to keep the house 
clean and open the front door.” 

* Open the door! Does she set that down іп 

a letter? І shouldn’t think she’d need help in 

opening the door.” She laughed again, her 

eyes overflowing with light and life at the pros- 

pect of change. “Was she a pleasant lady?” 
~ Pleasant enough, as town folks go.” 

“She got any children 2” 

“No; but her niece is coming to visit her— 
married an Englishman and lives in London.” 

“Ye don’t say!” 
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“There’s only one thing about the place, 
Myrtle,” —Mrs. Dixon hesitated, —‘you тауп” 
like. She won’t want you to eat with her at 
the table.” | 

“Why not?” The girl’s eyes flashed. 

“ Well, she explained it to me when she was 
here. You see, she likes somebody to pass her 
the dishes who doesn’t have to be jumping up. 
You’ve been to Taylor’s Ice-Cream Parlor in 
Fairview?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, Hetty Bangs fetched you ice-cream, 
but she didn’t set down and have some, did she, 
or expect you to dish it for yourself?” 

“No, she didn’t,” the girl admitted, and 
the beaming smile habitual to her rippled once 
more over her comely face. 

“?Twa’n't you felt better than Hetty, was И? 
No. Well, that’s the way it will be to Mis’ 
Meeker’s. Ѕһе” pay you well for the work— 
five dollars a week—and you must help her in 
every way youcan. You're wishing for a better 
education; think what a help it will be to live 
with a lady like her. Maybe she'll let you take 
some of your wages out in music lessons. She 
played our organ when she was here. You 
needn't worry about your railroad ticket, either; 
she says she’ll pay for it if I get her some 
one right away.” 

The girl made no answer, but through the 
long afternoon she worked in thoughtful silence; 
and when the sun sank into the distant rim of 
earth and sky, she got her sunbonnet from its 
peg, took the fifty cents her friend handed her 
for her day's work, and walked hesitatingly over 
the dewy grass to the post where an old horse 
whinnied impatiently. Leaping to his bare 
back, she let the bridle fall loosely on the horse’s 
neck, while her gaze swept the wide circle of 
prairie and rested on the one house in the dis- 
tance. ~“ Tell her РЇЇ come,” she said, with sud- 
den resolution. 

Her eyes yearningly sought those of her 
friend. ‘Do you think pa will ever miss me, 
Mis’ Dixon?” 

“Ruth will, all right.” The woman de- 
murred: “ Don’t you kinda hate to leave her?” 

The girl bowed her head upon the old horse’s 
warm neck in sudden desolation. “Hate to 
leave her! It almost kills me. But it’s for her 
Pm goin’. I guess if I put my mind to it I can 
make a home somewheres for us. The best 
there is ain’t none too good for my little sister.” 

She stooped and pressed her wet face to her 
friend’s in mute farewell, gathered up the 
bridle, and turned the old horse’s head toward 
the setting sun; while her friend, shading her 
eyes from the crimson glow, stood in the open 
door until horse and rider had become a mere 
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“ І bet you come from the country” 


speck on the road that ran straight and mo- 
notonously between the fields, unbroken by the 
slightest elevation. 


Two weeks later Myrtle Rowe stood in Mrs. 
Meeker’s kitchen cheerily singing at her work. 
She had arrived late the night before, and, ac- 
cording to her custom, rose promptly at five, ex- 
pecting that her new mistress would soon put in 
an appearance. In the long hours that had in- 
tervened before breakfast she had transformed 
the untidy kitchen to the neat work-room to 
which she was accustomed, rejoicing in the hot 
water, gas stove, and electric lights. Drudgery, 
through these agents, seemed to the country 
girl relegated to the past and a new life of free- 
dom and beauty to stretch before her. 


As she worked about the comfortable two- 
story house, so luxurious in her eyes, her mind 
was busy with plans for the future. The privi- 
leges of a city church, the new library and 
the theatre filled her with eager anticipation; 
while the children pouring by to school in- 
creased her longing for the presence of the little 
sister at home, whose clinging arms and sob- 
bing “I don’t want you to go!” still echoed in 
her ears. 

One thing alone troubled Myrtle: her own 
room, though warm and comfortable, was too 
small to share even with a child and she re- 
proached herself with not speaking to Mrs. 
Meeker at once upon the subject so near her 
heart. But at breakfast Mrs. Meeker’s manner 
had not encouraged confidence. 
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She was a small, delicate woman with a 
slightly querulous expression, and Myrtle, 
bustling cheerily about her new work, hospi- 
tably urging, “ Take more coffee, Mis’ Meeker; 
you don’t eat enough to keep a bird alive,” 
wondered at her taciturnity. Her reticence 
Myrtle could only put down to an elder’s loss of 
enthusiasm, and she cheered herself with the 
thought of the niece coming from London, who 
would be nearer her contemporary. 

Broken only by the ticking of the kitchen 
clock the morning passed quietly. To the 
girl’s surprise, Mrs. Meeker did not return, 
nor bear any part in the work, which she sup- 
posed she would do, if only for sociability. 
Moreover, she had signified her intention of 
lunching elsewhere and Myrtle faced a long 
day alone. 

Therefore she started nervously when the 
kitchen door suddenly opened, but smiled with 
pleasure as a rosy-cheeked boy burst into the 
kitchen with packages of groceries. These he 
flung noisily down on the table, but, his em- 
ployer’s interest served thus by the display of 
haste, he paused idly at the door to ask: 

“ You just come, ain’t you?” 

“Just last night.” 

The boy’s red lips parted in a smile that 
showed his teeth, white and even. “I bet you 
come from the country.” 

“Do I show it?” she teased. 

He made no reply, but peeped inquiringly 
around the kitchen. “Got her slicked up great, 
ain’t ye? Did you know Mary O'Hara? She 
just left. My! but she was a terror. She 
helped the grocery business, she did. Burnt 
up more than she cooked. І seen her throw out 
a whole cake last Saturday. Sunday she got 
drunk and left.” 

He looked curiously at the girl in her neat 
calico, at her smooth chestnut braids, her fresh 
color, her bright eyes. 

“Нома you соте to work out? You don’t 
look like a hired girl.” 

“I wanted to get off the farm, and I didn’t 
have the education to teach school. PI get a 
good home here and I’m not ashamed of honest 
work.” 

The boy helped himself to one of the apples 
he had just deposited on the kitchen table. “I 
bet you work out of it all right. I come from 
the country myself, and I chose the grocery busi- 
ness becuz I seen there was a chance to work up 
init. Well, so long! If I can do anything for 
you let me know. You'll never stay here.” 
And he clattered noisily down the steps. 

Meanwhile, as she dressed, Mrs. Meeker 
found her mind wandering from the annual 
luncheon of the “ Children of ’76” to her coun- 


trywoman in the kitchen below. How to dis- 
courage Myrtle’s frank stare and her volubility 
at the table—before the arrival of her niece and 
the English husband—and yet to retain the 
girl’s good will and persuade her to many extra 
duties, unjustified even in their loose contract 
of service, were problems that confronted the 
troubled mistress. But before leaving the 
house she nerved herself for the ordeal, and rus- 
tled resolutely to the kitchen, hoping that a 
high-handed manner would overawe Myrtle to 
acquiescence. 

Upon her entrance Myrtle brightened per- 
ceptibly, and said, as she hospitably moved a 
chair forward, “I’m glad you’ve come; a per- 
son gets kinda lonesome working alone. ” 

All Mrs. Meeker’s intended suggestions died 
on her lips. Disarmed by Myrtle’s uncon- 
scious assumption of equality, she seated herself 
in the chair, and found it easier to make her re- 
quests as one woman to another. 

Myrtle listened attentively throughout, alert 
with human sympathy and interest. At the 
conclusion she said heartily, “Why, Mis’ 
Meeker, don’t give it a thought. PI do all I 
can, of course, for your visitors. I won’t mind 
unpacking their trunks, if they’re used to having 
that done for’em. And if they want tea in the 
middle of the afternoon and dinner at bedtime, 
І сап manage that too, for the few days they’re 
here; and between us I guess we can answer 
their bell.” 

Mrs. Meeker gasped and left the kitchen. 
She was still smiling at Myrtle’s assumption 
that she would share her tasks when she arose 
to address the patriots at the banquet. 

The sound of vigorous sweeping caught her 
ears upon her return, and, ascending the stairs, 
she found Myrtle in the smaller of the two 
guest-rooms. 

“T had some time, so I thought га redd up 
these rooms,”’ the girl explained. “And, Mis’ 
Meeker, I’ve got something to ask you. When 
your visitors go, don’t you want to rent me this 
little back room? You don’t know my folks, 
but I’ve got the sweetest little sister, twelve 
years old, and I’ve just set my heart on havin’ 
her live in town. She wouldn't be no trouble; 
Га keep her with те.” 

Mrs. Meeker’s eyes twinkled. “I’m afraid I 
couldn’t consider that, Myrtle. I have never 
taken boarders.” 

The girl sighed. “If you saw her onct you 
wouldn’t care. She’s the purtiest little thing! 
But if you feel that-a-way, maybe I can get a 
room in the neighborhood for us.” 

Mrs. Meeker was astonished. “Indeed you 
can’t do that,” she said sharply. “My hus- 
band is often away; І couldn’t stay here alone. 


And, besides, suppose I should want you in the 
evening?” 

Myrtle Rowe towered indignantly from the 
step-ladder. “You mean I can’t have my 
sister here and I can’t go where I can have 
her?” 

“ Certainly, that is exactly what I mean, ” her 
mistress retorted. Then, spurred by her in- 
dignation, she found it easy to continue: “I 
wish to speak of several other things. One is 
that you are to eat in the kitchen. This morn- 


“Why can’t we have steaks cooked properly in this house ?” 


ing after I left I saw you come to the dining- 
room. І don’t allow that.” 

She stopped, startled by the girl’s white face. 
“Vou ate in the kitchen at the farm, didn't 
you?” she insisted. 

“Tf we did, everybody did. We didn’t make 
no difference between folks.” 

“My little kitchen is very clean and pleas- 
ant,” Mrs. Meeker continued evasively, and, 
receiving no answer left the room, wishing that 
it were expedient to discharge this rebellious 
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spirit instantly, but, unfortunately, she would 
have difficulty in replacing her. Strangely 
enough, the general servant had grown almost 
аз extinct as the dodo. 

An hour later, with white face and reddened 
eyelids, Myrtle entered the dining-room. 

Mr. Meeker, a tall, thin man with drooping 
gray mustache, had returned, and for an appre- 
ciable instant Myrtle waited for the introduc- 
tion which she supposed would follow her en- 
trance; but no notice was taken of her presence. 

As she moved about the table sullenly obedi- 
ent to her mistress’s directions, the Meekers in 
their conversation carelessly ignored her pres- 
ence. Once Mrs. Meeker spore with deep pity 
of some friend who had been forced to “do her 
own work,” and of her pitiful efforts to dis- 
guise the fact from others; while soon after Mr. 
Meeker raised the gloom of his countenance to 
demand, “ Why can’t we have steaks cooked 
properly in this house?” 

His wife’s plaintive defense of ‘Don’t ask 
me; I don’t cook the food,” left Myrtle quiver- 
ing with indignation, even after the conclusion 
of the meal. She was quick to feel that her 
employers, far from adding gratitude to her 
wage, as her neighbors had done, felt nothing 
but scorn for the necessity that led her to 
relieve them of the household drudgery. Conse- 
quently she began to plan some way of securing 
herself work more respected апа that, at the 
same time, would give her the privilege of an 
independent home life. 

During the solitude of the evening she took the 
morning paper to her little room and scanned 
the column of vacant situations. 

None of them was within her powers, except 
positions similar to the one she now occupied. 
Lines and lines of these met her eyes. Some of 
them, remote from the country, promised the 
occasional privilege of automobiles; car tickets 
were freely promised; even her own washing to 
be done by some one still lower on the rungs of 
labor’s ladder. But to Myrtle none of these 
privileges removed the objections to her present 
situation, nor offered the home life, the socia- 
bility, or educational opportunities which she 
sought. 

In the dearth of any other friend she deter- 
mined to consult the grocer’s boy in the morn- 
ing. 

He did not appear, however, until afternoon, 
and in the meantime the situation had grown 
still more strained. Myrtle had summoned 
courage to ask Mrs. Meeker for music lessons 
as she reverently dusted the piano, and had been 
promptly refused. Later Mrs. Meeker had re- 
quested Myrtle to use the salver, and the girl, 
feeling dimly that it was a mark of service, 


which she hated, answered sternly, “ My hands 
are clean,” and tramped defiantly to the door, 
demanding of each visitor, “ Name or сага?” 

The boy from the grocery was the only visi- 
tor to the kitchen during the long afternoon. 
Mrs. Meeker from her room saw him jumping 
boyishly over her low fence, and hoped he 
wouldn’t drop the eggs poised boldly on one 
outstretched hand. To her he was but another 
vexation in the many trials of housekeeping, 
but to Myrtle Rowe, as he sprang gayly into the 
kitchen, he was a messenger of cheer, a spirit of 
life and light. 

“Here yit, ain’t уе?” he grinned sociably. 

“Im trying to get away,” she sighed. 
“Can’t you help me? I don’t know where to 
turn for help. А boy like you sees a good many 
folks. Ain’t there nobody would want me? 
I've thought of trying at the mills.” 

“ Ever done mill work?” 

“No; I’ve just worked on the farm.” 

“ Ро you have to live on what you таке?” 
` “Yes, I should say І до. І not only want to 
support myself, but my little sister. I wish you 
had time to listen. I feel like I’ve got to tell 
somebody.” 

The boy retreated to where he could see the 
clock. “I tell you,” he began. “І got-a get 
these anchovies to Fielders’ ог they’ll be rowin’ 
over the telephone; mebby I can stop on the 
way back. They’re givin’ a dinner to-night.” 

The girl looked curiously through the glass 
top of the jar he held. “ Му, ain’t they awful! 
What are they fer?” 

“Fer! Search me. Fielders’ girl says they 
eat ’em so they'll have an appetite for their 
dinner, but she says the less appetite they have 
the better she’s pleased, ef she does the cookin’. 
I wouldn't be caught dead a-eatin’ ’em myself. 
Don’t happen to have a doughnut about, do 
уои?” He seized two from the crock she opened. 
“My! but these is great. Ef you could get 
somewheres where you could make these cakes, 
you’d soon get along. I tell you, everybody 
nowadays is a specialist. I almost wish I 
hadn’t took up the grocery business.” He 
glanced apprchensively at the clock, seized the 
jar of anchovies on the table, and disappeared. 

A quarter of an hour later his ruddy face, 
sprayed with the spring rain appeared at the 
open window. “I can’t come in. Fielders’ 
got-a have some olives. I’m a-hurryin’ back. 
I just come in to say you mustn’t try the mills. 
Nearly all the girls have homes; they don’t have 
to pay board. You couldn’t ever make enough 
for two. Besides, you're а good cook. Of 
course you don’t want to stay here; I seen you 
wouldn’t the first time I come. But there are 
stores that have cake-bakers and pie-bakers. 
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You ought to get in one о’ them. You'd have 
every evening and all day Sunday.” Не 
retreated to his waiting wagon. “ГІ keep 
thinkin’ about you, but you want to specialize; 
І know that.” 

The morning brought the Lyttons, and 
Myrtle, as she played her various rôles of cook, 
waitress, parlor-maid, and chambermaid, smiled 
to think of how far she was from the specializa- 
tion the boy advised. 

Nevertheless, in spite of her many duties, 
she derived a generous pleasure in the presence 
of the guests from overseas, and, hovering on 
the outskirts, smiled happily, warming herself, 
as it were, in the family affection. 

When the trunks arrived, and Mrs. Meeker 
said cordially, “Pll send my maid to help 
you unpack,” Myrtle, not without a pleasant 
excitement, bounded up-stairs eager to see the 
contents of a London trunk. 

Mrs. Lytton, as the girl worked, moved about 
the rooms speaking to her husband with the 
studied repose with which she had managed to 
replace her natural exuberance. 

Myrtle read in their mutual impassivity some 
embarrassment in her presence, and, feeling 
the silence oppressive, volunteered: 

“I ain’t never be’n to London. A person 
can’t hardly realize there is such a place. ” 

Mrs. Lytton made no reply except a reserved 
“ Put my bodice in that drawer, please.” 

But her husband said quite simply and 
kindly, “Ме have some pictures you may like 
to see,” and his impassive exterior was lighted 
with a slow smile, revealing a kindly, beautiful 
understanding of Myrtle’s effort for a human 
relationship with those she served. 

From where she knelt on the floor the girl 
lifted eyes limpid and grateful to his, but she 
did not speak again. 

Later in the day,as she made ready for the 
tea, the memory of his courtesy lightened the 
girl’s work and aroused an interest in pleasing 
that, of late, had waned. 

Lytton, in the shelter of a Boston fern, 
watched her later as she moved about the 
room with her tray, asking each of the ladies 
who visited with his wife, “Моп” you take а 
cup of tea?” audibly and hospitably, to Mrs. 
Meeker’s manifest concern. 

When she came to him he dropped the re- 
serve the ladies had all found so invulnerable, 
to ask with frank interest: 

“ Аге you an American girl?” 

The answer was prompt: “Yes, sir, and 
proud of it.” 

He laughed spontaneously. 
born here also?” 

Her eyes kindled. “ Why, my folks be’n here 
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since the Revolution, just like Mis’ Meeker’s. 
My uncle’s still got his grandpa’s old gun. ” 

Then, blushing confusedly in her belief that 
the mention of that event could not be pleasing, 
she hurriedly retreated to the kitchen. 

Mrs. Meeker, at Myrtle’s exit, approached 
him to ask anxiously, “ Did my waitress serve 
you properly? I saw you speaking to her. I 
never know what she’ll do next. You know, in 
our country the servant question is alarming; 
we have to take what we can get. Sometimes, ”’ 
she turned impressively to the sympathetic 
group, “sometimes I think the American home 
is doomed, and you know as a good patriot how 
disastrous I think that would Бе.” 

“On the other side,” Mrs. Lytton interposed, 
in the low murmur she had cultivated, “my 
maids go out but once a month, and we pay 
them far less than you do,as you know. Why 
do you suppose you have so much trouble?” 

“They’re above their work,” one lady ad- 
vanced. 

“Or below it!” another cried. 

“What do you think of this?” Mrs. Meeker 
leaned forward impressively to ask the group. 
“My waitress whom you have just seen” (she 
designated the work as though to differentiate 
Myrtle from a large retinue) “asked me to give 
her music lessons and to take her sister to 
board. You may well ask what we’re coming 
to.” 

The ladies screamed their amusement in 
unison: ‘Music lessons!” “То board!” 
“How killing!” 

When Myrtle, panting angrily, burst through 
the curtains, “ What’s so funny about it?” she 
demanded, and the ladies’ smiles were frozen 
on their lips. “І come here from the country 
to earn my livin’; I was willin’ to work, and work 
hard, but I wa’n’t expectin’ to be treated like 
dirt, sneered at for wantin’ to live with my 
sister, laughed at for wantin’ to learn. Ef you 
want girls to do your work you'd better treat 
’em like folks!” Her voice was almost a 
scream. In her excitement she began to sob. 
“Ef you’re ashamed to work yourselves, and 
don’t respect the ones that do it fer you, you 
needn’t sit about wonderin’ why you can’t get 
help. I should think the reason was pretty 
plain.” 

She paused abruptly, turned ashen, and 
walked from the room, bowed brokenly over 
the little frosted cakes she still carried. Then, 
groping with trembling hands, her eyes 
blurred with tears, she tottered up the stairs 
and began mechanically to pack her few pos- 
sessions. 

“ I guess I done it now, ” she sobbed excitedly, 
trying to fold a skirt. “I suppose ГЇЇ be sorry 


a 


The girl lijted eyes limpid and grateful to his 


enough to-morrow, but I ain’t to-day. Seems 
like a person has to let out sometimes. ” 

She paused aghast as Mrs. Meeker, wrath 
personified, appeared at the door. 

“Pm glad to see you’re sparing те the 
trouble of sending you from this house. ” 

“Oh, PI go all right!” 

“You realize I owe you nothing, as I ad- 
vanced money for your ticket.” 

The girl paled. She had not thought of 
money. “Can you let me have enough to get 
back? I ain’t but fifty cents in the world, and I 
don’t know a soul in town.” 

_ “You might have thought of that before you 
` insulted my guests. I am ill from the nervous 
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shock—before Mr. Lytton, too. What an idea 
you will give him of this country! No, I can’t 
give you money, but if you actually lack a place 
to sleep I can give you a lodging coupon which 
the Salvation Army will honor.” 

The girl did not answer, but, seizing her suit- 
case, the canvas still new and fresh, brushed 
by her and hurried down the stairs. 

Lytton stood in the hallway, his long, clean- 
shaven face a mask of polite reserve. He held 
out an envelope. “You rendered my wife some 
services this morning; may I offer you a slight 
return?” 

She melted to sudden tears and took the 
bill he handed her. “I guess you think I 
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was awful, bursting out that-a-way,” she 
sobbed. 

The ghost of a smile flickered over his face. 
She was not sure his eyesdid not twinkle. “Oh, 
I don’t know. І fancy it was trying, and, after 
all, as you like to remind each other, ‘this is a 
free country.’” He smiled quite openly now, 
bowed, and watched her depart. 

At the gate she turned. “I didn’t see how 
much money you give те. What I done wa’n’t 
worth all this. Ef I get along you’ll let me pay 
it back?” 

“Certainly; we'll consider it a loan, if you 
desire.” 

He watched her disappear down the street, 
and turned to face Mrs. Meeker, red and apolo- 
getic. ‘Percy, what must you think of us? І 
have no words to express my mortification. 
Don’t judge America by her, will you?” 

“On the contrary” (she was not sure of his 
seriousness), “I was just thinking that she is 
the first real American I’ve met. What better 
embodiment can you ask of the spirit that de- 
mands liberty, equality, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness >” And now she was sure he was joking, 
and joined, with relief, in his laugh. 

Once in the street, Myrtle walked hesitatingly 
toward the business section of the town. The 
money Mr. Lytton had given her would pay her 
fare back to the farm, and in another hour she 
could catch the train. An electric car whirred 
by and with a sinking heart she entered it, glad 
to be relieved of the burden of her bag. 

“Ef I had a place to lay my head I wouldn’t 
give up,” she mused. “(This money would 
keep me here awhile. The only trouble is, ef 
I didn’t get work it would be gone, and then 
how would I get home?” 

The car, empty at this hour, bumped her 
lightly, minute by minute, nearer the station, the 
terminus of all her high hopes. With a beating 
heart she approached the conductor, a neat 
young Irishman with a pleasant smile. 

“ Оо you know any respectable place where I 
could get a room for a day or two? I’m not ac- 
quainted in the city.” 

He glanced at her curiously. 
down-town ?” 

“T don’t care, ef it’s all right; I’d ruther not 
go to a hotel.” 

“You see that building?” Не indicated а 
three-story edifice they were fast approach- 
ing. “ Му sister has the third flat. She’s got 
a room to let. Tell her Tim O’Hara sent 
you.” | 

Не rang the bell and helped her to alight. 

The steep stairs that led to the flat over the 
grocery were a veritable Rubicon to Myrtle 
Rowe as, with a long, backward look at the 
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street where the station towered, she turned 
away and began their ascent. 

As she waited in the dark hall for a response 
to her knock, for one startled minute she medi- 
tated flight; but upon the opening of the door 
Mrs. O’Hara’s appearance reassured her, and 
her friendly interest drew forth Myrtle’s full 
confidence. 

“Sure ГЇЇ take ye in. Ye’ll get work all 
right. This isthe room. I’m glad you like it. 
Ye can see all over the city,” and she indicated 
the jagged sky-line of a growing town. 

The next week was a severe test to Myrtle’s 
endurance, as she went to stores, laundries, 
mills, and restaurants in search of work, return- 
ing at night foot-sore and hopeless, sensitively 
shrinking from Mrs. O’Hara’s good-natured 
“What luck to-day?” 

Her money shrank rapidly in spite of the 
meager food she allowed herself. Only a few 
odd coins rattled in her purse one night as she 
stood forlornly watching the homeward surge 
of people, gayly boarding the cars on a corner. 

Their steadily increasing volume reminded 
her that she, too, must find something to eat be- 
fore returning to the shelter of her room at Mrs. 
O’Hara’s. After some hesitation she mounted 
the steps of a sandwich-wagon, and roused an 
unkempt-looking man from the old chair where 
he sat with his head buried in his hands. 

Alarmed at his appearance, she would have 
hastily withdrawn, but a second look into his 
face showed its gaunt lines to be those of suf- 
fering rather than of dissipation. 

He served her to the slender fare she allowed 
herself to order, then watched with anxiety her 
efforts to swallow the poor coffee and the heavy 
sandwich he had put before her. “What’s the 
matter with it?” he asked finally. “І wisht 
you’d tell me. I used to have the most popular 
sandwich-wagon in town, but my trade’s all 
dropped away.” His lips twitched convulsive- 
ly. “ Му wife died, that’s the secret of it, and 
my luck turned that very day. I’m up against 
it, sure enough. I got to quit.” He threw out 
his hands in imaginary relinquishment of the 
situation, and dropped listlessly into his seat by 
the door. 

For the first time in days the light came back 
to Myrtle Rowe’s eyes, the dimple played in her 
cheek. ‘Do you do the cookin’ ?” 

“I try to; ain’t it right?” 

“It could be a great deal better.” 
they laughed together. 

She looked at him a moment before asking, 
“You couldn’t afford to hire me, could you? 
I’m a good cook and I’m out of work.” 

“Tcouldn’t garintee you acent.”» He looked 
at her admiringly. “Му! but it would be great 
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to have you. You wouldn’t like to go into part- 
nership, would you? I’ve got enough provisions 
for a week, and the ground-rent ain’t due for 
two. Who knows but we might make it go?” 

“Partners! That would be fine. Is there a 
chance of a livin’?”’ 

“If we can get back the trade there’s a fine 
chance. I’ve got a little kitchen in the base- 
ment across the street. You could do the 
cookin’ and Га do the sellin’. It’s an all-night 
joint, you know.” 

He drew his chair nearer and began an ex- 
planation of the work, the outlay, the chance of 
return. Suddenly he stopped. “You don’t 
even know my name; it’s Bill Cushler, and any 
of the grocers сап tell you I’m all right.” His 
eyes rested on her admiringly. “And es fer 
you, your looks is recommendation enough fer 
те. I wish you’d call it a go.” 

“Without your even knowing my name?” 

“Pm willin’.” 

“Well, I'm not. It’s Rowe—Myrtle Rowe. 
My folks live near Griggston.”’ 

“Not ole man Rowe that married the widdy 
Simpson ?” 

She nodded, her lips parted in excitement. 

“I used to know her. І boarded with her. 
I guess she drove you from home—about the 
most naggin’ woman I ever see.” 

The girl did not deny nor affirm his surmise. 
“It’s better fer me to be here,” she said simply, 
“and if our business succeeds I'll bring my little 
sister, 100.” 

“Yer sister a little tow-head girl with big 
blue eyes?” 

Her own filled with tears. “Yes; they’re 
about as blue as any I ever seen. Do you 
know her?” 

“ I seen her onct in Griggston when your ра 
was courtin’ the widdy. We’ll have her here 
in a month. Don’t you worry. ‘Rowe & 
Cushler’ sounds all right, don’t it? ” 


A feeble stream of customers was beginning, 
and with a shake of his hand the girl withdrew. 
“Tl begin in the mornin’, and you'd better 
throw away that coffee. It ain’t so very good 
for the business,” she laughed. 

Once in her chamber, Myrtle stood at the 
window looking thoughtfully down into the 
streets below. On every side the city, houses 
and stores sparkling with lights, with here and 
there shadowy churches or empty school-houses 
among the trees, stretched away over the prairie. 
Cars whirred and banged as they crackled by 
below the flat carrying pleasure-seckers for 
evening rides, while electric signs flashed their 
messages with automatic and cheerful persist- 
ence, as the girl, her head on one firm white 
arm, watched from the soft dusk of her high 
window the pulse of human life as it throbbed 
below. 

With a dull pain she looked at the lights in 
the distance where the trees grew thick and 
thought of her life at Mrs. Meeker’s. She 
wondered if the Englishman was there still. 
The memory of his kindness warmed her heart. 
She looked at the stores, the schools, and the li- 
brary with eager plans for little Ruth, shrinking, 
perhaps, at that very hour, from her step- 
mother’s admonitions. And then far below, 
with a laugh low and triumphant, the girl from 
her window saw the red lights of the wagon, 
adding their cheer to the innumerable lights of 
the town. She thought of the man with gentle 
laughter, of his clumsy efforts, his tired, strained 
face, of his despair, which she hoped to turn 
to happiness and success. The hopes for her 
own future and for Ruth’s unconsciously wove 
themselves about his pathetic figure, including 
him, too, in all her vague dreams. 

“Well,” she murmured at last, sleepily, “ I 
guess I can go to bed to-night and rest, for I 
almost believe I’ve done what I set out to do. 
At least it begins to look that-a-way to me.” 


“MR. DOOLEY” 
ON GENERAL GRANT AND THE FACTS OF HISTORY 


BY F. P. 


“ ELL, sir,” said Mr. Dooley, “1 see 
W they’ve started up that old discus- 
sion about Gin’ral Ulyss S. Grant.” 

“Whether he was a great gin’ral or not?” 
asked Mr. Hennessy. 

“Oh, no,” said Mr. Dooley, “that don’t in- 
threst th’ gin’rous-minded American press an’ 
public. Th’ question is not whether Gin’ral 
Grant was our gr-reatest sojer, but whether he 
was our most detarmined an’ capable booze- 
fighter or whether he was not. Me old frind 
Willum Taft is sure he was. He says there 
was nawthin’ so splendid in th’ career iv 
Grant as his lifelong sthruggle with th’ de- 
mon Rum. Gin’ral Lee was a featherweight 
compared with th’ inimy that used to come 
into Grant’s tent ivry night an’ grapple with 
him. Willum says others may applaud Gin’- 
ral Grant’s siege iv Vicksburg an’ th’ way he 
slammed Lee befure Richmond, but as f’r him 


(Willum) his heart is on’y stirred whin he 


thinks iv th’ gin’ral as a dipsomaniac. He 
has been much criticized be th’ Dimmycratic 
papers f’r his speech, but he says he intinded 
- И as a moral lesson to th’ youth iv th’ land. 
He wanted to teach our young men just start- 
in’ out in life that all hope wud not be gone if 
they allowed thimsilves to become dhrunkards. 
°Тіѕ a fine, encouragin’ argymint. I’m goin’ 
to have it printed in th’ shape iv a pamphlet 
an’ disthribute it fr’m me dure to th’ mimbers 
iv th’ Father Macchew Society as they pass 
scornfully by on their way to their reg’lar 
weekly, meetin’.” 

“Гуе always heerd that th’ gin’ral was in 
th’ habit iv takin’ a dhrop or two too much,” 
said Mr. Hennessy. 

“Tv coorse ye did,” said Mr. Dooley. 
‘“Twud be like ye to. ’Tis wan iv th’ two or 
three important facts in histhry that wud stick 
in ye’er mind. Ye don’t know whether Gin’- 
ral Grant escaped fr’m Libby Prison, crossed 
th’ Delaware River on th’ ice or won th’ 
battle iv Bunkers Hill; ye cudden’t tell me 
whether Chattynooga is in Injyanny or Okly- 
homy, an’ ye’re not sure whether Appomattox 
is th? name iv a town or a queen iv table 
wathers. But some night ye heerd a man 
hangin’ onto a bar-railig’ say that somebody 
dhrank too much, an’ ye pricked up ye’er ears 
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an’ says, ‘Who?’ an’ ye’er fellow ineebryate 
says, ‘Ulusheeshess Grant,’ an’ there an’ thin 
ye become qualified as a historyan, an’ maybe 
next year ye’ll be called оп to deliver th’ me- 
moryal oration at Grant’s Tomb. But I warn 
ye not to get too near th’ grave. It takes a 
long time to thurly kill a man that has faced 
th’ rebellyous hosts an’ their more rebellyous 
liquor an’ come out alive. Th’ old gin’ral 
may have wan kick left. 

“T don’t suppose Gin’ral Grant iver thought 
his habits wud get into histhry. I don’t sup- 
pose he figured that whin they put up a tablet 
over him with an account. iv his victhries 
*twud read: 


Fort Donelson 


Rum 
Vicksburg 

Rum. 
Richmond 

Rum 


“Не cudden’t tell. He took his noggin 
fr’m time to time, iv coorse. If he took a 
dhrop or two at all ye can bet that sometimes 
he took a dhrop or two too much. But I 
don’t think that th’ gin’ral, whin he come out 
iv th’ liquor store munchin’ a coffee bean an’ 
ordherin’ his throops to charge th’ batthries in 
front, iver expicted that a grateful nation wud 
turn its back on th’ battle an’ go into th’ bar- 
room an’ ask th’ barkeep what he’d had to 
dhrink. He didn’t know that th’ Muse iv 
Histhry wud ring up ivry toddy he took on 
th’ cash registher with a noise that wud rever- 
byrate around th’ wurruld an’ dhrown th’ 
crash iv cannon an’ th’ cheers iv victhry. 

“But so it is, Hinnissy. Ye think iv th’ 
Muse iv Histhry th’ way she looks in th’ 
pitchers, a kind iv a good-lookin’, middle-aged 
woman, settin’? down an’ writin’ nawthin’ but 
th’ gloryous deeds iv mankind. But she isn’t. 
She’s a frivolous, light-headed, evil-spoken old 
hen that goes flyin’ around fr’m house to 
house pickin’ up all th’ gossip she can hear 
an’ writin’ it down in her little note-book. An’ 
she don’t much care whether what she hears is 
thrue or not. Anny kind iv an old ‘says she’ is 
good enough Ёт histhry. Twill whisper ye’er 
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virtues an’ megaphone th’ scandals about ye. 
Th’ boyhood frind that knew ye whin ye’er 
name was Donahue an’ ye stole a dog fr’m a 
Mormon in Salt Lake City is as good a wit- 
ness an’ betther thin ye’er fam’ly that knew 
ye’d niver been west iv Aurora, Шпуе. 

‘““Th’ divvle take th’ Muse iv Histhry, says 
I, a gadding, backbiting, old dhressmaker 
with a knock Рг ivrybody. She’s spoiled all 
me heroes f’r me, or did ontil I got to know 
more about her an’ believe as little in her as I 
do in th’ Widow O’Brien an’ her stories about 
th’ home life iv th’ Czar iv Rooshya. An’ 
she’s niver so free with a man’s good name as 
whin she’s writin’ his biography. Ye expict 
her to get her information fr’m th’ fam’ly an’ 
copy th’ pitcher iv ye in th’ parlor, dhressed in 
th’ unyform iv th’ Hibernyan Rifles, with a 
soord in wan hand an’ th’ Constitution iv th’ 
United States in th’ other; but she prefers to 
get her information fr’m th’ man next dure 
who has a snapshot iv ye in a red flannel un- 
dhershirt, shavin’ ye’ersilf with a dull razor on 
а cold mornin’. She may get in th’ time ye 
saved a man fr’m dhrownin’ in th’ canal, she 
may. But she’s sure to get in th’ time ye 
were fined five dollars Рг disorderly conduck. 

“Th’ splendid deeds ye have done, ye’er 
courage in comin’ into th’ wurruld at all, ye’er 
fortitude in stayin’ in afther ye come in, ye’er 
almost reckless bravery in gettin’ marrid, 
ye’er patient heroism in votin’ th’ Dimmy- 
cratic ticket Рт forty years, an’ ye’er dauntless 
energy in goin’ to wurruk six days in th’ week 
an’ to church on th’ seventh, may be alooded 
to in th’ inthraduction. But if ye’er biog- 
raphy is iver written, Hinnissy, ye can lay 
twinty to wan that there’ll be a full account 
іу th’ time ye thripped over th’ dure-mat 
on iliction night, an’ what ye’er wife said 
to ye, an’ what ye said to ye’er wife, an’ 
what th’ neighbors thought ye both said or 
hoped ye’d say. I warn ye now against that 
there Muse iv Histhry. If ye see a middle- 
aged lady, wrapped up in a sheet, with no hat 
on her head an’ a tablet in her hand, prowlin’ 
around ye’er neighborhood, don’t linger. Run 
Рг th’ back iv th’ house. 

“Tf I had a son Га say to him: ‘Me boy, be 
good if ye can, but if ye can’t be good don’t 
be gr-reat, or “twill get into histhry.’ ’Tis a 
good thing to keep out iv what th’ actors 
call th’ spotlight, annyhow. It shows all th’ 
spots. Ет me, lave me ayether be back on th’ 
stage shovin’ th’ scenery around or sittin’ out 
in th’ aujeence applaudin’ th’ stars while they 
are befure th’ footlights an’ throwin’ cabbages 
at thim as they go off. 

“D’ye suppose that if Gin’ral Grant knew 
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what was comin’ to him he wud’ve put in four 
or five years chasin’ haughty an’ fleet rebels 
over bad roads, havin’ himsilf shot at be peo- 
ple he had scarcely met, catchin’ th’ rhooma- 
tism an’ th’ fever an’ ague, bein’ bitten be 
mosquitoes, washin’ in a tin basin, talkin’ to 
congressyonal comities an’ suffrin’ all th’ other 
horrors iv war? Ye bet he wudden’t. He 
wud’ve said to himsilf: ‘I hear me counthry 
callin’ me an’ I think Р stay. Me counthry 
is on’y callin’ me to smell me breath. Much 
as it wud plaze me to be a lift’nant gin’ral 
while I live, I have no ambition to be a hor- 
rible example afther death. I will surrinder 
me life to me counthry to which I owe it; but 
me habits are me own. І made thim an’ ГІ 
keep thim to mesilf. Let me beloved coun- 
thry howl as long as it wants; let histhry de- 
mand to mug me Рг its gallery; Galena, Ill- 
nye, is good enough Рт me. Неге ГЇЇ stick 
an’ go into th’ write-up iv me county (half 
morocco; five dollars; by subscription on’y) as 
an expert juggler iv pelts an’ an affable flour, 
feed, coal an’ wood salesman. Ет I’ve de- 
tarmined to lave a good name to me fam’ly, so 
ГЇЇ lave no name at all.’ 

“He didn’t know. Не didn’t know he’d be 
called a dhrunkard, an’, be hivens, I believe 
th’ old fellow didn’t even suspect he was a 
dhrunkard. He took his dhram an’ thought 
{аз innocent enough, an’ threw th’ bottle 
out into th’ back yard where Histhry found it. 
If th’ dhrink wint to his head, as it has a way 
iv doin’, he prob’bly was sorry about it, an’ 
made up his mind that he’d have to be more 
careful, an’ wint out with a headache an’ 
wrote a note to th’ Confidrate gin’ral tellin’ 
him that so far fr’m lettin’ him out with his 
side arms an’ all th’ honors iv war he’d be 
obliged to request him to stack th’ tooth 
brushes iv his army in front iv th’ fort an’ 
march out in his pyjamas with his hands folded 
on his breast; an’ if he didn’t he (Gin’ral 
Grant) wud be over th’ garden wall at a 
quarter to eight an’ into his (Gin’ral Buck- 
ner’s) hair; fr he had been up а little late th’ 
night befure, an’ as an officer an’ a gintleman 
Gin’ral Buckner wud undherstand that this 
was no time fr idle dhreams. Не niver 
thought th’ sound iv th’ corkscrew wud 
dhrown out th’ thunder iv th’ cannon, an’ that 
whin he said, ‘Let us have peace,’ his counthry- 
men wud say, ‘He wants a chance to sleep it off.’ 

“He wrote a biography about himsilf. I 
guess he thought that something ought to be 
written about him, an’ it might as well be 
done be wan who knows. 1 is a large book. 
Father Kelly has it in his lib’ry. It goes into 
a good manny dee-tails iv his life. But, 
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Sthrange to say, in th’ whole book he niver 
wanst mintions his dhrinkin’ habits. Curyous 
omission. I’ve thried to figure out why he 
didn’t, an’ I make out three propositions: 
ayether he wasn’t a dhrunkard at all; or he 
was an’ didn’t know it; or f’r selfish an’ un- 
pathriotic reasons he didn’t want it published. 
Thank hiven Histhry has no such qua’ms. 
Says Histhry: 

“Ме pass lightly over th’ gin’ral’s military 
career, which was brief an’ uneventful. We 
have already described at lenth his lowly 
bringings-up, which were iv th’ av’rage squalor. 
We now pass on to th’ most important his- 
torical fact about th’ gin’ral. He was a con- 
firmed tank. It is well known that he was 
kicked out iv th’ army because iv his dhrinkin’ 
habits: In fact, he tacitly admits it in his 
biography whin he says he resigned so that he 
cud go back East an’ see his wife an’ childher. 
I lave it to anny marrid man if this isn’t a 
palthry subterfuge. It is established that he 
was asleep beside a kag iv beer at th’ battle iv 
Shiloh, an’ was on’y saved fr’m capture be an 
ordherly hittin’ him on th’ soles iv th’ feet; 
an’ it is a notoryous fact that Lee on’y surrin- 
dered to him at Appomattox undher th’ 
tamous apple-jack tree because Lee was a re- 
fined gintleman an’ cudden’t stand th’ aromy 
iv rum. 

“‘ Our hero continyued his bibulious habits 
long afther th’ war had ceased. Life was a 
continyous sthruggle again his inimy. F’r 
months an’ months he wud defy th’ monster, 
an’ thin it wud suddenly clutch him be th’ 
throat. Undher pretense iv havin’ a chill, th’ 
gin’ral wud mix himsilf what is known among 
alcoholics as a hot toddy, an’ f’r an hour be- 
fure goin’ to bed wud sthruggle desperately 
with th’ monster, aven at th’ end diggin’ th’ 
pizened sugar out iv th’ bottom iv th’ glass, so 
low had he sunk. Thin he wud rise, wind th’ 
clock, put out th’ dog, lave wurrud to be 
called arly, an’ go to bed, there to sink into a 
stupor fr’m which he did not awaken Ёт sivin 
or eight hours. It pains me to put down these 
facts, but they make good readin’, an’ ГІІ put 
thim down. In conclusion, I wish to say I 
am preparin’ a second volume iv this biog- 
raphy, an’ will be thankful f’r anny facts or 
inthrestin’ rumors confirmin’ me hopes that 
th’ gin’ral abused his fam’ly, cheated at cards, 
an’ was a notoryous coward.’ 

“1 don’t suppose th’ gin’ral much cares 
now. But wudden’t he have been surprised if 
he’d known what was comin’ to him! 1 used 
to have a pitcher iv him settin’ in a big chair, 
with a shawl over his knees, a pad iv paper in 
his lap an’ a pencil in his hand. Th’ doctors 


had told him, an’ he had made up his mind to 
write his ‘Life.’ In this pitcher he is lookin’ 
out over a river, an’ he seems to be sayin’ to 
himsilf: ‘I wondher what ГЇЇ write? There 
ain’t much that’s inthrestin’ about mesilf. 
People won’t саге to know about те. 111 tell 
ye what. ГИ write about th’ War.’ 

“Little he knew what wud inthrest us an’ 
get into our histhries an’ spice our memoryal 
specches an’ fill th’ columns iv th’ newspapers 
twinty years aftherward. If he’d come back 
now he’d be sayin’: ‘Fellow citizens, thank ye 
Рг ye’er biting gratichood, but I must return 
th’ honors. І resign me gin’ralship, I hand 
ye back me soord; ye can tear down that there 
large sarcophagus ог ГЇ move out iv it an’ 
let ye rent it Рт а more useful purpose. In re- 
turn I ask on’y wan favor. Kindly don’t min- 
tion me habits. If ye can’t remimber th’ good 
things about me without remimberin’ іугу- 
thing, includin’ lots that weren’t so, I’d ask 
ye to f’rget th’ good.’ 

“Hogan is th’ finest iditor iv ‘Fashion- 
able Jottings About th’ Gr-reat’ that I know 
—a reg’lar little Man-about-Town іп his- 
thry. He was in here th’ other night an’ in 
a defense iv Gin’ral Grant which began be 
admittin’ th’ worst that cud be said about him, 
he proved that about all th’ heroes in antikity 
an’ modhren times, or their female relations, 
ought’ve been in jail. I put down th’ list iv 
these great men with th’ principal facts about 
thim: 

“Alexander the Great: 
derly. 

“Joolyas Cayzar: gambling; women; Һе 
put perfumery on his hair. 

“Saint Augustine: disreputable youth. 

“Napolyon Bonypart: he had epileptic 
fits. 

“Willum Pitt: dhrunkard; highway robber. 

“Lord Byrum (ЇЇ I have th’ name right): 
dhrunkenness; women; gambling; prize-fight- 
in’; chicken-fightin’; dog-fightin’; had a game 
leg. _ 

“Tommy Moore, author iv ‘Let Erin Re- 
mimber’: toady. 

“George Wash’n’ton: ‘How did he catch th’ 
cold that kilt him?’ says Hogan. ‘Tell me 
that!’ 

“Benjamin Franklin: Whisper! So-an’-so- 
an’-so. 

‘‘Andhrew Jackson: Һе cudden’t spell, an’ 
his wife smoked a corncob pipe. 

“Abraham Lincolna— 

“Stop there,’ says І. ‘Ye’ve gone far 
enough,’ says 1. ‘I have not a personal ac- 
quaintance with anny iv th’ gintlemen ye’ve 
mintioned, but ГЇЇ bet ye’re wrong. Ye can’t 
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tell me that annybody who was full iv rum iver 
conkered th’ worruld, or that a man that had so 
manny other inthrestin’ pursoots as Lord By- 
rum wud iver have time to write pothry. Anny 
more insinuations agin George Wash’n’ton or 
Andhrew Jackson I’ll take as personal. Ye 
can gossip about th’ living as much at ye want,’ 
say I. ‘Say what ye plaze about Hinnissy or 
Donahue an’ Г] agree with ye an’ take ye 
down to their houses to repeat it, an’ ГІЇ stand 
by to give ye th’ first aid to th’ injured. Ye can 
gossip here; ye can swear an’ tell tough 


stories. But I’ve got to dhraw th’ line some- 
where. This is а respictable saloon, an’ РЇЇ not 
have histhry or biography repeated in this 
place,’ says I.” 

‘Tis th’ penalty iv fame,” said Mr. Hen- 
nessy. 

“Thrue Рг ye,” said Mr. Dooley. “Fame 
is always playin’ April fool thricks with th’ 
great. It pins a goold medal on th’ chest iv 
th’ hero, an’ as he sthruts down th’ sthreet he 
little knows that it has hung a sign on his 
coat tails sayin’: ‘Plaze kick me.’ ” 
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бз the duck pond. Here I could 
nurse my vocabulary and con- 
template my sins as a journal- 
By ist in the light of the morning 
after, for I, be it known, like 
St. Simeon Stylites, live on a column. Behind 
the bench lifted a gentle sweep of lawn where 
swans preened and smaller water-fowl sprawled 
luxuriously in their sun bath. It was some 
little way off the road and the stillness was 
embroidered with an occasional canter of 
hoofs and the song of a passing motor. 

One day, as I approached, I found that 
my bench was inhabited. Sitting thereon 
was a young woman feeding a gray squirrel. 
She, too, was in gray, a blue plume curling 
round her gold-brown hair, her veil lifted. 
She sat crosswise, with one foot under her, 
while the other, which but touched the ground, 
was pinched into a small patent-leather shoe 
with a white kid upper. About her clothes 
was none of the composed freshness of the 
morning. They looked as though they had 
been adjusted by languid hands, amid yawns 
and indifference, possibly without a mirror. 
The face framed in the gauze undulating in 
the light air was pretty, but would have been 
prettier had it looked less faded and tired. 
I contented myself with the bench next and 
watched the little play—the wilderness tamed 
by beauty. 

The squirrel, growing bold, laid its paws 


against her hand and tugged. She laughed 
a little to herself at this audacity and, half 
turning her head, said in answer to my amuse- 
ment: 

“Got his nerve with him, hasn’t he?” 

I smiled back, but her glance at me was 
already grave and without interest. She gave 
up the nut, let drop her hands and sighed. 
The insatiable squirrel waited expectant; so 
did I. Of neither of us did she take further 
notice, but looked out across the water, ab- 


sorbed—was it by dreams or trouble? The, 


park pet,a pampered nature with bad manners, 
gave her up, left her bench and perched on 
mine, thus recalling her from her revery. 

“Tt must be a lady squirrel,” said she, 
“because she comes to you, though you have 
nothing to give her.” 

“No,” I contended, “it's a gentleman 
squirrel, and he comes to me for sympathy, 
because you neglect him.” 

She touched her forehead with a fluttering 
gesture, as if her mind were blown about by 
the wind which stirred the tree-tops, at the 
same time shrugging her shoulders. 

“Haven't I seen you at Jack’s?” she said, 
looking at me more intently. І confessed 
that my intimacy with Jack’s was measured 
by one visit. “І don’t often go there my- 
self, but I guess that was the time I saw you. 
You blew in with a bunch of men and mixed 
up a raw-beef sandwich for them. I was 
dying to ask for some.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 
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“Pm shy; I’m a chorus girl!” 

“Isnt your name Miss Vangie St. Claire?” 
І asked. “І think I saw your picture in The 
Telegraph last Sunday?” 

“Coises on me fatal beauty!” She spoke 
it with a melodramatic teetering of the head, 
and the cynical little smile showed that she 
was neither 
fooled пог flat- 
tered. 

“It’s rather 
early for achorus 
girl to-be up, 
isn’t it? I un- 
derstood you 
only bloomed 
after sundown, 
like the night 
primrose.” 

“Oh, we have 
our ups and 
downs, like les- 
ser mortals, and 
this is one of my 
downs, although 
Pm up. 


She leaned 
nearer, as though 
inspecting a pho- 
tograph. ‘Oh, 
aren’t you the 
nice thing! Do 
you always talk that way? You can sit on my 
bench if you want to.” 

She did not move nor alter her position. Ap- 
parently she was too tired. I sat down near her. 

“Гуе often wondered what a chorus girl’s 
day is like,” I declared. “It would make a 
good article, but I don’t know where to 
begin.” 

“Моша you like to have me show you?” 

“Will you?” 

“Why not? 
to be sport.” 

“І ask nothing better.” 

“Соте on, then.” She rose and dusted 
the peanut shells from her lap and drew on 
her gloves. 

“Do you come here every morning?” I 
asked, rising also. 

“Heavens, no! І haven’t been here since I 
was that high, and carried a parasol the size 
of a powder puff.” She looked across the 
lake wistfully. “І used to sail boats here, 
when I was a kidlet with legs like hockey 
sticks. And last night I—oh, well, that 

` doesn’t matter: I had some trouble. And I 
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thought it was a good place to come back to 
and have it out with myself.” 

“ Аге you sure you're not too tired to tow 
me around?” 

“Гуе been out all night, but a cold bath 
and a cup of black coffee will buck me up. 
Many’s the time on the road I’ve worked 
till morning after ` 
two perform- 
ances, so this 
don’t count. I’m 
one of the kind 
you can’t kill.” 
She knocked on 
wood. ‘‘How’s 
my тар?” 

“Your what ?” 

“ Му face.” 

She inspected 
it in the little 
mirror set in the 
cover of her 
purse, powdered 
her nose and we 
set off together. 

The sun was 
climbing higher, 
but the park was 
hardly awake. 
Occasionally 
bareheaded 
horsemen bob- 
bed by and dis- 
appeared down 
leafy avenues and under bridges. A man 
in a dress suit, his hat pushed back, was 
homing it in a hansom. The open reaches 
of green, of an afternoon noisy and squirming 
with color, were now sheep-clouded and silent. 
The squirrels stole across the road and followed 
us on the benches. 

“Tsn’t this the bully old park!” exclaimed 
the girl. ‘Especially in autumn, when the 
trees are getting into their glad rags. It’s 
sort of sad, though, to be so beautiful and 
then die. Are you interested in dress goods? 
See that mahogany red over there? Pm 
getting a gown that color.” She took a 
sample from her purse. ‘See, it’s brown 
with just the red of the wood in it. Peachy, 
isn’t it? It’s going to be trimmed with all 
East India colors—dull yellow and dull blue 
with old-gold braid here and here. I’m 
plumb crazy about it. My mother’s got 
some old Etruscan gold earrings with topazes 
and a buckle to match which she’s going to 
let me wear. My mother’s French: she knows! 
Can you see me? Matches my skin and eyes 
perfectly, but my hair has to be done over.” 


а chorus girl’s day ts like” 
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“Your hair—! What’s the matter with your 
hair?” 

“Kills the gown. Неге, squirrelly, squir- 
relly, squirrelly! Wish I had some more 
peanuts.” 

We reached Columbus Circle and she said: 

“Lis-ten here, man. I can’t go down- 
town in these candlelight togs. You wait for 
me in the Pabst Café while I borrow some 
duds off a friend. By the way, what’s your 
name?” 

In an hour she returned, looking trim 
and refreshed in a neat-fitting striped flannel 
walking suit and a huge hat trimmed with 
marabou. 

“How do you like the brain-storm hat?” 
she demanded, pirouetting. 

From behind, her hat eclipsed both her 
head and neck, like a moon balancing on 
her shoulders; and as the jacket was built 
with long pointed tails, she gave the impres- 
sion of some queer, slim beetle on its hind legs. 

“Ain’t this the awful Ше!” she purred, 
as she sat down to her eggs and waffles, while 
I looked on opposite. “Yes, no, yes? Well, 
now, Pll outline the day—the things were 
going to do, we pals! Did you speak? Pals, 
I said. First, the rehearsal. You sit in front 
—I’ve telephoned—and hear the stage- 
“manager tell me I ought to be at a washtub. 
Then it'll be lunch-time; Sherry’s, h'm?” 

I agreed to ‘‘Sherry’s, h'm?” 

“ You’ve got a machine, I suppose?” 

I let her suppose that I did have a machine, 
trusting that heaven would deliver one into 
my hands before she required it. I hardly 
knew yet what I was up against. Sherry’s 
sounded rather bad for а hundred-dollar 
article, and the machine staggered me. But 
I resolved to be game. 

“After lunch you can take me for a drive, 
and ГЇЇ tell you the story of me innocent 
young life and oh, kind sir, me poor twelve 
babes! Then a light one at the Cadillac; 
you can get a table at the window and sec 
all the Ruffy Fluffles. Then ГЇЇ let you go 
home and put on the brown overcoat with 
the paprika in it that you wore into Jack’s. 
That coat’s a honey. It went right through 
me. And ГЇ go home and make myself 
nifty, and we'll dine—Murray’s, h'm?” 

I agreed to “ Murray’s, h'm?” 

“Then the performance: you in the first 
row—with blinders—nothing but me in sight, 
because you mustn’t get tangled up with the 
stems of the other American Beauties. After 
the show, you blow up to the stage door with 
the broilers, and ГЇЇ show you somedings: the 
White Light. Then, what? Supper, h’m?” 
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I agreed to “Supper, т?” 

“Personally conducted tour: Chinatown 
for two dollars! ГЇЇ show you the bangs and 
back hair of the chorus girl’s life as far as 
my conscience and the law allow.” 

“Apropos, do you see that woman who 
just came in? Do tell me how. she manages 
to curl her hair in that marvelous fashion? 
It’s like a corrugated roof.” 

“Lovey,” Miss St. Claire gave me a pity- 
ing glance, “she buys ст at the notion counter 
—оп a tape—so much per! Just as I buy. 
these.’ 

She held her toast in her mouth and plucked 
what I thought were curls from her head and 
tucked them in on the other side, like hang- 
ing a picture. I gasped. Her beautiful gold- 
brown curls! What might she not do with 
that wonderful rose-and-ivory complexion? 

“I know that woman,” she went on, with- 
out turning a hair (metaphorically). ‘Think 
she’s perfectly horrid: she’s so obvious. Used 
to be a show girl.” 

“Do have patience with me, 
Claire, but what is a show girl?” 

“Behold!” she put her hands on her hips 
and posed, chin in air. “Youre having 
breakfast with one.” 

“You said you were a chorus girl.” 

“Yes, but in the chorus are long skirts, 
short skirts and tights.” 

“I see. You get paid by the length of the 
show?” 

“No, goosie, by the length of the skirt. 
In these days when you can do anything 
with symmetricals, tights are cither the cradle 
or the grave. I’d like to see the manager 
who’d dare suggest tights to me! Га hand 
him the ice pitcher! The Zong skirts are the 
show girls.” 

“What in the world аге symmetricals ? ” 

She looked at me with suspicion: “Are 
you from Missouri?” 

“No; but you’ll have to show me.’ 

“Say, you’re the limit! You don’t know 
your а b сѕ. Symmetricals, dearie, can make 
a chorus girl of a clothespin. . Are you on?” 

“Yes, thank you; I won't ask any more 
like that.” 

“Тһе show girls are supposed to be good- 
lookers and have ood voices, but few of 
them measure up.’ 

“I rank, I know at least one who does, 
right now!” I ventured gallantly. 

“Thats enough!” she warned playfully. 
Only, in her idiom it sounded like “’S’nuff!” 
with flowing through it a treble wave of co- 
quetry impossible to transcribe. She preened 
herself thoughtfully in the glass for a moment, 
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using a powder paper, then faced me steadily: 
“Pals, remember!” 

When we arrived at the stage door, much 
to my disappointment I was not admitted. 
Miss St. Claire pleaded. I brandished my 
card. There was no one there to identify 
me and as the rules forbade visitors at re- 
hearsals I got no further than the entrance. 
Even so, I did hear a piano punching out 
notes like rivets and a flutter of feet, inter- 
tupted by: 

“Oh, say, you’re r-r-r-rotten! For the love 
of—”” 

The rest was bitten off and swallowed by 
the banging door. 

“But I telephoned this morning,” 
Miss St: Claire. 

“Can’t help it, miss. I already been fined 
twicet fer passin’ husbands.” 

“He isn’t my husband, he’s д 

“So much the worse!” 

“ Now don’t get colorful. ” 

“Worse fer him, I mean.” 

The doorkeeper was a fat, red-faced, un- 
buttoned object with one mouth and three 
chins. 


argued 


“Look here, my good fellow,” I began 
pacifically, “ Pm—— ” 
“I don’t care who you are! Them’s my 
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orders—there on the wall: ‘No flowers on 
stage without special permission. No notes 
after the half-hour. Мо visitors at re- 
hearsals.’” Апа he put his cigar back in 
his mouth. 

“Stung!” said Miss St. Claire. 

She had been turned down. Her humil- 
iation drowned her gaiety for a moment. 
She looked worn out. She was facing she 
couldn’t tell how many hours of drill under 
that gruff masculine voice whose blasphemy 
reached the street. I felt sorry for her again, 
and said so. 

“Never mind,” she replied. ‘Early to 
bed and early to rise, and you won’t meet 
any prominent people. Twelve at Sherry’s 
—and don’t forget the machine.” 

Now, where could J get a machine? Опе 
way or another, I had to beg, borrow or 
steal a motor. Rent ome I would not: I 
couldn’t afford to do so on a hundred-dollar 
proposition. Besides, if they refused to let 
me do the driving myself, imagine the disdain 
with which Miss St. Claire would greet the 
advent of a public chauffeur, even an ideal 
deaf, dumb and blind gooseberry. She 
would probably say: “Соіѕеѕ, you have 
deceived muh!” or some other little classic 
that would collect a crowd. 


“Т don’t care who you are! Them’s my orders!” 
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By twelve o’clock I was hoarse from tele- 
phoning. The nearest I could come to a 
motor was a gasoline tandem with the tire 
gone from the rear wheel. By the time I 
reached Sherry’s 1 was tasting the penalty 
of posing as a man of unlimited means— 
and a “speed lubber.” As I crossed the 
door-mat, the usher handed me a message 
from Miss St. Claire, to say that she would 
not be able to leave the rehearsal, which 
would last until four o’clock. Poor girl! I 
debated whether I should send her a little 


Finishing a triangle of squash pie and a 
glass of milk! 


hamper of lunch: they surely at Sherry’s 
would know what so obviously an old cus- 
tomer liked. On second thought, however, 
everything considered, this struck me as 
rather quixotic on my part, and I with haste 
welcomed the reflection that some one would 
of course send in a bird and a cold bottle to 
` stay her appetite. 

“Hat checked, sir?” 

“No, I thank you!”’—only faster than that. 

Sherry’s? A hundred-dollar article? Me 
for Childs’. I walked back to Broadway 
and, with a glance around, dove into one of 
these midday stopovers where a white-capped 
chef browns dough hassocks in the window 
and a pyramid of toothpicks, stove-wood 
brand, gives you the glad hand at the door. 
And there, to my amazement, at the first table, 
her back fortunately toward me, sat Miss St. 
Claire, finishing a triangle of squash pie and 
a glass of milk! Needless to say, I retreated 
as stealthily as possible. I shall never for- 
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get the cashier’s suspicious look. Miss St. 
Claire in Childs’? Vangie? Misdeal! 

The first man I met as I turned-the corner 
was an old friend from Goldfield, who many a 
night had supped with me on bean soup and 
jackrabbit, or jackrabbit and bean soup, for 
it was as often one way as the other, over a 
fire of cactus thorns in the desert. There 
we had used a homemade steam flyer which 
hit the sage-tufted innocence of road only now 
and then, and I wondered if he had come 
overland in it or brought it along to hurdle 
the sky-scrapers. Him I lunched at Sherry’s, 
the while telling my troubles. No, he hadn’t 
brought the old steam comet—doggast it!— 
but he had just connected with a new ninety- 
horse-power racer—two seats—painted red. 
If I wanted to take the skirt out driving, I 
could have that for the afternoon. But don’t 
kill no chickens. 

It was a very tired little lady that I helped 
into the red dragon at four-fifteen, but 1 
knew the fresh air would revive her after the 
fatigue of that inhuman rehearsal. 

“Oh, but you’re a dear!” exclaimed Miss 
St. Claire, as we picked our way out Broad- 
way, the siren under my foot moaning softly. 
“It’s so nice to meet a man you don’t have 
to snub in five minutes. In this business a 
girl’s life is one perpetual ‘Please don’t!’— 
‘Listen!’/—‘Now promise!’ It’s the change 
that gets over with me.” 

“Shall I get you a bite?” 

“No; it would spoil my dinner. And, 
say, man, we must dine early. I can’t sing 
when I’m all choked up with partridge and 
Tiffany water!” This was а nice gentle 
hint. Partridge and champagne, eh! Oh, 
very well. Plainly this would be a day educa- 
tional rather than profitable. Miss St. Claire 
resumed: “But there’s one thing you can 
get me.” 

“What?” 

“ Gum. ” 

“Where do I buy it?” 

“There’s а slot machine in every Subway 
station.” 

We sped through Central Park, now wide- 
awake with the afternoon overflow of the 
city, the dog-carts and burnished victorias, 
the rheumatic grandes dames and aromatic 
petites dames, and along the Drive to Grant’s 
Tomb, Miss St. Claire, her hat off, drinking 
the fresh, chill autumnal air ecstatically, the 
rush of it smoothing the weariness from her 
face, the jaws of us both going. camelwise. 
Mine lasted five miles. 

“What do you do with this stuff when 
your jaws lie down and quit?” I asked, rest- 
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ing with my mouth open, like a thirsty desert 
bird. 

“Don’t swallow it,” said Miss St. Claire 
calmly. “It might get in your verma. Aren’t 
those pretty begonias!”’ 

“Those аге geraniums, ” I explained politely. 

“Oh, those are geraniums, are they? You 
see, I don’t know one flower from another, 
but begonia is a pretty name, so I call them 
all begonias. Ain't this grand!” 

Grand was the word for it. The trees had 
put on their Joseph’s coats of many colors, 
and the leaves swam glossily in the slant 
afternoon light. Across the water fell a shim- 
mering crimson carpet, and distant windows 
glowed like a brood of suns. On all sides 
were magnificence and splendor—mansions of 
wealth and genius, presided over by cluster- 
ing cloud-banners of gold and purple; the 
nation’s memorial to the victor of the slave 
war, the granite now blood-washed in the thin- 
ning sunset. 

“Апа me a chorus girl!” murmured Miss 
St. Claire. 

“What would you like to be?” I asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” She was silent for 
a block or so, then: “Ѕау, man, have you 
ever been homesick for a place you have 
never ѕееп?” 

Surprised, I looked down at her, huddled 
in the seat at my shoulder, frail and white 
and tired. The pitiful little coquetries of 
her hair, the powder on her nose, were futile 
against the wistfulness of that remark. She, 
too, then, was human. She, too, could hear 
the call of the unattainable. I wondered 
what her life had been, what her ambitions 
were. And I was just beginning to formulate 
a sly verbal exploring party when, suddenly, 
around a corner came a machine, hitting it up 
rather lively. The driver saw her апа his 
face froze. 

“Oh, beat that man!” she urged іп а low 
voice. “‘There’s no policeman: beat him!” 
I threw in the big gear and the racer surged 
forward with a leap that made the girl gasp 
and clutch the seat. The dragon sucked up 
the road like tape. As we passed the other 
car, Miss St. Claire stopped chewing, sat 
straight up, and with a “baby stare” looked 
over the man’s head, wearing her chin very 
high. He was past middle age, rather hand- 
some. To me he seemed a person of some 
distinction. He had prepared to bow, but 
accepted the situation with equanimity. My 
companion offered no explanation, and I asked 
none, but kept slipping more and more life 
to the four wings under us, until she lost her 
nerve and cried: 
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“Oh, sweetheart, that’s enough! You'll 
have me saying my ‘Hail, Marys’ in a mo- 
ment! Whee——!” 

When we reached her home, she said: 

“Do you want to do something for me?” 

“What?” 

“Call me Vangie.” 

No one guessed as we entered Murray’s 
that the little person in the princess coral 
crépe gown, black Gainsborough hat and 
black Bernhardt gloves, who  froufroued 
between the tables with an air of such cool 
elegance, had followed a sleepless night with 
six hours’ hard rehearsal.. The mysterious 
rose and ivory of her cheeks had been re- 
touched, her hair rewaved. She might have 
but now risen from her beauty sleep and 
come straight from the hands of her maid, so 
pretty she was, so serenely alive to the eyes that 
followed her, as mice the Piper. She might 
almost have been a lady, except 

Now I cannot at once put my pen, which 
does not pretend to morals nor psychology, 
on the exception. We sat down, and while 
she ordered things in chafing dishes, things 
on planks and things in coolers, giving me no 
choice except that peremptory little “h’m?” 
of hers, I studied her in the soft light of the 
huge blue globes and the Pompeian lamps, 
and I had to admit that she was of an elusive 
gamin prettiness that penetrated and charmed. 
There was a coaxing, flexuous softness about 
her whole personality that bewitched. А lit- 
tle exotic flower, native to the playgrounds of 
a great city, her business in life was to catch 
the eye, to please the senses rather than the 
mind; and, in taking the line of least resist- 
ance, which was her sex, the means to an end 
had become habit. 

In ordering the dinner, she took it for 
granted that I liked everything she liked, 
and full portions at that. I might have sug- 
gested that I was unaccustomed to eating 
more than half a domestic duck at one sit- 
ting, even when pressed, but Vangie assured 
the astonished waiter that we required two. 
Her only comment was, when that course 
in the processional march and countermarch 
of food arrived: 

“Oh, didn’t he bring a lot of duck! I 
wish they’d play ‘Violets.’ ” 

Mostly Vangie ordered “just to see what 
they tasted like,” and I comforted myself 
with the hope of getting a hat out of the 
possible hundred dollars anyway. І had 
had, though I do say it who shouldn’t, more 
than squash pie for lunch; my jaws still 
ached from the chewing gum; and while I 
flatter myself that I put up a good fight, 1 
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was counted out comparatively early in the 
game. 

“Dearie, you’re not eating a thing!” She 
gabled her eyebrows inquiringly, her nos- 
trils playing like the nose of a white mouse. 
“бау, but you’re the canary bird with food! 
Is there anything you’d like better?” 

Confidentially: ‘‘Frankfurters and sauer- 
kraut!” ; 

Vangie was amazed. “Here? Now? After 
all that?” 

I did my best to preserve a sober counte- 
nance, but the disillusion that crept into her 
face, with doubt, suspicion, disdain, hover- 
ing behind, was too much for me, and I suc- 
cumbed. 

“Oh, you!” she exclaimed panting. “Oh- 
ho, you! Ho-ho-ho-ho, you!” each time 
louder, as laughter got the upper hand. She 
curled her fist in the air threatening: “Der 
will be a zorrowful happenings near here some- 
time yet soon! Ach, Himmel! Freckheit!— 
But that reminds me,” she rippled on, when 
her shoulders had stopped flickering, ‘‘I used 
to like hot dogs myself. One night I was 
standing in the wings eating a frankfurter 
sandwich, when my cue came. І didn’t know 
what to do with it. I had no pocket, and I 
couldn’t trust it to the other girls because— 
oh, but we were the hungry bunch! So I 
tucked it down here.” She spread her 
hand like a silvery starfish on her bosom. 
“Well, of course, when I began dancing—you 
know how it is—imy clothes got loose and— 
pop!—out jumped the frankfurter оп the 
stage. The gallery got wise to it. The lead- 
ing man went dippy. Gee, it was fierce! 
They had to ring down the ‘curtain—and little 
Vangie lost her joblets.” 

“I suppose there are lots of little jealousies 
in the chorus?” I continued, like a reporter. 

“Jealousies—oh, la, la! I remember a 
ballet dancer who had it in for me because 
I didn’t wear symmetricals and she had to, 
though she never admitted it. ‘Symmetri- 
cals! she’d say, and put her nose up this 
way—see?—this way. ‘I don’t even have to 
wear garters!’ 

“And, my very, only dear, I wish you 
could have seen them—like Christmas-tree 
stockings: you couldn’t tell which were 
oranges and which knees. Well, anyway, 
she had a beautiful figure from the ‘front,’ 
and there was a fellow in love with her. 
Oh, he was the sickest thing—! My word! 
Trembled so he couldn’t light a cigarette, 
and got all sobbed up whenever she spoke 
to him. A prize fighter, I think. One night 
she and me were coming out of the theater 
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together and he met us, and she, as usual, 
gave him her bundle to carry. Just as we got 
into the light at the corner it dropped and 
smashed open on the cement. And there, 
right in plain sight, like somebody who had 
fallen thirty-five stories and had all her bones 
broken, were the symmetricals! 

“Good gracious, kiddo,’ he- says, ‘whut’s 
them?’ : 

“That’s what you’re in love with,’ says I. 

“Well, sir, he twenty-threed it across the 
street without even saying ‘night-night’—and 
she’s passed me the mitt ever since. Sort 
of a catty thing to do, wasn’t it? But she 
deserved it. Oh, I could tell you some р» 

The waiter brought the bill and my heart 
sank—twenty-three dollars even. I flatter 
myself that I paid that bill with as much 
sang-froid as that with which Vangie the 
while powdered her nose. I tossed a fifty- 
dollar note—tossed it!—on the plate and 
went on talking. It is true I don’t know 
what I said, but I’m sure I talked. I didn’t 
even check the addition, which I do usually 
for anything over thirty cents. And I re- 
member a hazy amusement at the successful 
way in which Vangie kept her eyes off the bill, 
off the money, and off my face—though she 
did deign to look at the tip. Then I began to 
wonder if I could split this article in two and 
perhaps break even, for the night was young. 
The next remark I remember making was: 

“ Апа how do you like the life, Vangie?” 

“I just told you I hated it, angelface.” 

“OQh—did you? Oh, I— Well, why 
don’t you get married?” 

She gave a start, drew the finger-bowl 
slowly toward her, prodded the roseleaf for 
a moment, then looked up quizzically. With- 
out any warning, her eyes filled with tears 
and she said in a flutter of emotion: 

“Соте; let’s go.” 

What had I done? Had I touched a raw 
spot on her heart? -Was it something of that 
kind which had led her out to the park that 
morning, to the place where she had sailed 
boats asa child? Was she married? Couldn’t 
she marry? Наа she been married? The 
trait fascinating about her was that ev&y now 
and then a display of feeling would prick 
through this gaudy veneer of prattle and 
equivocal badinage, giving one a glimpse of a 
real woman, as when, during the afternoon. 
she had said: “Have you ever been home- 
sick for а place you have never seen? ”—and 


went on chewing gum. 


In the coupé she was silent. We rolled 
down the glorious Great White Way, where 
flaming advertisements for beer, gin, whisky 
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and champagne vie with others for dyeing 
and cleaning establishments, patent remedies, 
amusements, restaurants and hotels, in trans- 
forming America’s principal thoroughfare 
into an illuminated commercial directory, and 
saving Broadway from being one of the 
worst-lighted streets, for its size, in the world. 
Motors went staring this way and that. 
Around bulletin boards opened a frayed fan 
of men, discussing baseball. The respiring 
Subway exhaled its dense black breath of 
people. The “L” 
thundered. News- 
boys besieged the 
cab windows 
whenever we were 
blocked, their 
shrill, pert voices 
trading on rob- 
beries, suicides, 
murders. The 
‘*Rubber Neck 
Wagons’’ were 
filling at two dol- 
lars a, seat for 
a night trip 
through the city. 
‚ We were in the 
thick of life—a 
life that demanded 
Vangie, that had 
produced and per- 
fected her. And 
yet the girl beside 
me, hurrying to 
her smile and strut 
of enforced mer- 
riment, was silent 
as a tomb. 
Not even in def- 
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town to a small, low-ceilinged, one-room 
restaurant in the basement of a dwelling 
house, walled with mirrors, an orchestra 
huddled in one corner. The lights were 
unmerciful. White cloths were оп tables 
set for two and behind the cigar counter 
stood a girl with a twisted cable of yellow 
hair. By the mouth of the kitchen a thin 
man sat enthroned, keeping tab. А husky 
Greek, proprietor and bouncer, with turned- 
up jet curls, smiled and escorted us to a table. 
Here Vangie wilt- 
ed and drew off 
her gloves, while 
a carroty, rusty- 
eyed waiter took 
our order, his 
head on опе 

side. 
“See that girl 
m the corner, 
with her hat 
tilted?” said Van- 
gie. “She dances 
in our show—the 
one with the red 
wig. See? She’s 
N drinking absinthe 
frappé. And only 
to-night she put 
= her hand on her 
heart and prom- 
ised me she’d quit 
—up there in the 
dressing-room 
with the paint on. 
And the cause of 
it all is that little 
sissy in the gray 
suit down there. 


erence to Vangie He threw her 
could I sit through down for a rich 
that show. Her Her business in lije was to catch the eye widow.” 

part is best de- “What’s he do- 
scribed in her own ing here?” 


words: ‘Six changes and a smile that won’t 
come off!” She was the best of ten show girls, 
and the work they did was enough to kill or cure 
astrong man. I met her at the stage door when 
the performance was over. 

“Pm all in,” she gasped. “Another night 
like last and me for the nut college.’’ 

I offered to take her home at once, but 
she protested that she had made a promise to 
show me the sights, which she intended to 
keep. Also she insisted that she could never 
go to bed and sleep without supper. Sup- 
. per! After Murray’s? Well, well, well——! 
We got into a hansom and whipped up- 


“My dear, this place gets into your blood. 
A lot of them just come in to look on, and 
sit here by the hour soaking up cigarette 
smoke through the pores of their skin, maybe 
take a glass of seltzer: just to be where there’s 
music and a crowd and it’s cheap. Have 
you noticed the orchestra? See the insect 
at the piano: nineteen, married and a father.” 

The boy was a pallid, stunted master of 
his profession, with large loose lips and wise- 
weary eyes. The women round him hung 
on his music, neglected their escorts to buy 
him drinks and cigarettes. He wore woman’s 
pumps. 
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“Vangie, you haven’t told me the story of 
your life yet.” 

“Why should I sit up here and tell you 
my innermost secrets when I’ve only known 
you since eight o’clock this morning?” 

“Гуе known you all my life and «ons and 
zons before!’’ I protested, sinking my voice. 

“Oh, you cute thing, say some more like 
that!” And she dropped a piece of ice up 
my sleeve. ‘Well, Mr. Bones, how d’you 
count fo’ knowin’ me all уот life, an’ acorns 
an’ acorns befo’? ” Then: “Oh, my word: \"? 

It made me jump.. I followed her eyes 
toward the door. The man she had cut that 
afternoon had just come in. With him was a 
younger man. They looked like brothers. 
They bowed coldly to Vangie, giving me a 
frigid stare. 

“There’s the man you-—’ 

Vangie had pushed back her plate and 
sat trembling so violently that the table shook. 
I glanced again at the younger man. He 
was richly dressed in browns, and in his scarf 
was a tiny galloping horse of diamonds. 
Dark-haired, handsome, with impulsive lips 
and brooding brows, he eyed me jealously. 
It was brutal, I suppose, at а moment such as 
this, to think of my own safety, but I couldn’t 
help appreciating the possible irony of litera- 
ture in the event of my winding up this in- 
nocent pursuit of material by getting shot. 
There was nothing for it, however, but to see 
Vangie through, which I determined to do at 
all costs. 

Her self-possession returned slowly, but she 
was changed. Нег gaiety was stricken out as 
by a blow. For the first time that day she 
Mistered me and asked me to take her home. 

They rose as we approached, and the older 
man spoke a word of restraint to the younger. 
I watched them narrowly, for it did look as 
though we were in line to add a welcome 
excitement to the evening. The music stopped 
abruptly. All eyes centered on Vangie. With 
a dignity which was immaculate, she passed 
the two men with the slightest possible in- 
clination of her head. As she awarded them 
this curt salutation, the younger of the two 
stumbled over his chair in the effort to detain 
her with outstretched hand: 

“Vangie!” he begged, but she swept by 
unheedingly, and his brother with low-spoken 
words detained him. 

We reached the door, the Greek bowed 
us out, the music burst forth merrily as be- 
fore, and the life and laughter of the little 
hole in the wall closed over the incident and 
went foaming on. 

In the coupé her agitation returned, though 
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less distressfully, and when it had quieted 
away she said: 

“I feel that I owe you some apology; you 
don’t deserve to be dragged into a scene like 
this.” . 

I protested; she continued: 

“That man is my husband—the younger 
one. About a year ago he found some one 
he liked better than me—and we separated, 
1 thought it was over. But last night we 
met, by accident—and he wants to come 
back. Thats what Гуе been worrying 
about.” 

I had no wish to intrude further behind 
the closed doors of this girl’s life: it was not 
in the bargain. But her confidence and the 
conviction I felt that the man, all told, was 
rather a good sort, seemed to excuse a word 
in his behalf. 

“Will you take him back?” I asked. 

“Never. I fought that all out in the park 
this morning. Once we were very happy— 
oh, very happy!—but I never want to suffer 
again what he made me suffer.” А bolt 
of lamplight fell through the window and 
I saw her hands were crisped. “І would 
rather work—as I am doing. Га rather 
starve!” 

The French mother was waiting up. She 
lay in a kimono on a couch by the bow- 
window, lost in the stars. The light was 
low. 

“C’est toi, ma fille?” 

“Ош, maman. J’ai une visite.” 

“Mon Dieu!” 

“Ne te dérange pas: un ami.” 

The older woman hastily gathered the 
kimono together and sat up, her hair in dis- 
order. She greeted me in English, apolo- 
gizing for her appearance, and I sat down. 
The apartment was meagerness itself. Some 
fruit, a pack of cards in a broken game of | 
solitaire, an ash tray, lay on the table under 
the light. Save countless photos of Vangie 
in costume, and of actor and actress friends, 
there were no pictures. The piano looked 
néw. On the couch lay a volume of 
de Musset’s poems, open. The kimono, like 
Vangie’s dresses, was draggled. The girl 
perched on her mother’s chair and holding 
her captive cheek to cheek, began coaxing 
her to sing. 

“РІ have you know, man, that mother 
was once a very grand chanteuse.” The 
mother put her hand over the girl’s lips, 
deprecatingly. “Sing him something, ma 
тёге. J tried, but he left the theater!” 

“Do you wish, then, to send the gentleman 
home?” 
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“Oh, but I am the gauche goat!” lamented 
Vangie, going off into another ripple, and 
recommencing the tickling, her insinuating 
hand dogging her mother’s shoulders, until 
the older woman rose in self-defense and went 
to the piano. 

Like her beauty and her figure, her voice 
was gone. It was like raking over the em- 
bers of a fire: the glow was there but the 
magic flame had forever perished. How- 
ever, she sang a little chansonnette full of 
memories and tears, while Vangie stood 
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The singing ceased and both women, turn- 
ing, waited. 

A child in this household? 
mother’s? Absurd. Vangie’s? Vangie a 
mother? Never! Again the voice, louder 
and with a ghost of a sob: 

“Миууег!?” 

The curtains parted and a child, her dark 
hair in a tangle from the pillow, her nightie 
lifted carefully, paused on {һе threshold, 
dazzled by the light and awed by the pres- 
ence of a stranger. 


Was it the 


She was the best oj ten show girls, and the work they did was enough to kill 
or cure a strong man 


wrapping her round with one arm and at 
the end of the verse kissed her hair. Then 
Vangie caught the air at an octave higher, 
letting the notes purl from her lips like the 
liquid crystals of a stream, and the’ mother 
hummed an undercurrent of harmony, glanc- 
ing up now and then at her daughter, in gentle, 
pensive admiration. It was a pretty picture 
in the dim light of the room, the young and 
old, the more than alive and the little less 
than dead uniting their voices in a thing 
eternal. 

In the midst came another voice, plain- 
tive, quavering, from a curtained alcove: 

“* Muvver!” 


“I thought it was favver,” she said, in 
baby disappointment. 

“ Му darling!” said Vangie and lifted the 
child to her lap. 

Followed а profound silence. It was 
Vangie’s. There was no mistaking the hair 
and eyes: they were the man’s, the husband’s, 
And the chin, the sensitive nose, the curly 
mouth and the absurdly tiny hands and feet 
were Vangie’s, as they had been the grand- 
mother’s before her. I found myself an un- 
willing audience at the climax of the painful 
drama. The child began to beg for its father. 
The grandmother took them both in her arms, 
beseeching Vangie with a glance, from which 
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the words had long since withered, to yield, 
saying softly: 

“Не was here to-night.” 

“Why do you cry, muvver? Ат I too 
heavy?” 

“No, dear, no!” Vangie hid her face 
against the curls. 

Here at last was the focus of the day. 
The sleepless night, the homesickness for a 
place she had never seen, the sudden tears 
that had piqued my curiosity and awakened 
a deeper interest than that merely of com- 
mitting her “day” to paper, were here con- 
centrated. Here I found the woman who 
up till now had eluded me under the co- 
quetries of her profession—the real woman, 
struggling between pride and love. 

“Will he come again to-morrow, muvver?” 

“Oh, Nina, Nina, Nina, you don’t know 
what you ask of mother!” 
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And Vangie, God bless her! went all to 
pieces. 

At the door she held out her hand. 

“You will take him back?” I repeated. 

“For Nina’s sake,” she nodded wearily. 
“This has been going on for a year. The 
child can’t forget him.’ 

“Can you?” 

In the ruddy haze of the hallway, her 
girlish outline pathetically displayed by the 
gay, tawdry dress, her curls awry, she put 
all the coquetry she had left into a glance 
that swam through tears, and for the last 
time said, warningly: 

“ этн!” 

“Then it’s only pals for a day?” 

“Yes. Bye-bye.” 

And in her face something which I fan- 
cied had been mine for a few brief hours went 
out like a lamp—it was the face of a stranger. 


MICHAEL AND CECILIA 
BY CLARA BYRNES 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAY HAMBIDGE 


9 "YE mind Mickey Winn that 
БҮ] beat ye wanst for disrespectin’ 
35 асре 
у) his mother? This is him!” 

York said Patrick McGirr. 

Cecilia smiled forgivingly, 


against the shoulder of his old horse. She was 
a large young goddess, red-golden and calm. 
Twelve years with the Sisters had merely ac- 
centuated a gentle self-poise which was as 
natural to her as her quiet movements 
and her slow smile. 

It seemed barbarous and incredible to 
Michael that he had ever dared vigorously to 
thump so stately a young person, even at the 
early age of five. He was all-ignorant even 
now that he was responsible for her long 
residence with the Ladies of the Sacred Heart. 

Cecilia, however, had always held him 
strictly accountable, and Patrick McGirr had 
kept the grievance fresh in her mind by re- 
hearsing the tale occasionally when he visited 
her at the convent. How the lean, blackish, 
scowling youngster had descended furiously 
upon her as she, with others, skipped gaily in 
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the wake of the “drunken lady” who was 
Michael Winn’s mother. 

The life of that blackish Mickey had been 
one long campaign, but girls he rightly con- 
sidered as outside the pale of civilized warfare. 
He tried to hurry the staggering woman along, 
ignoring the shrill taunts and dramatic pran- 
cings of the feminine imps in the rear. But 
when, looking over his shoulder, he saw Cissy 
McGirr, fat, adorable, baby-faced, by some 
negligence escaped in her best clothes from the 
yard in front of the junk shop—saw her join the 
mocking procession, a sick shame mingled 
with his ever-present anger. He held off for a 
minute, but when Cissy, inspired by the ex- 
ample of an older girl, began to reel and 
stagger with conscientious realism, Michael 
fell upon her. 

Cecilia remembered to this day the violent 
shaking he had administered with all the 
wiry strength of his eleven years. At the 
time she had been more frightened by his 
face of tortured anger and its dark in- 


‘tensity as he dropped her inside her own 


gate. 
“Go tell your father what I did,” said 


The heroine’s father 


Mickey Winn. ‘An’ tell him if he wants to 
lick me, I’m working for Slovak nights.” 

Cissy fled, shocked and weeping, to the great 
arms of Patrick, who heard the tale with ill- 
suppressed chuckles. He did not forgive 
Michaels high-handedness, however, and 
shortly had a word with Slovak. That night 
Slovak told Michael to carry a big basket of 
groceries around to McGirr’s. 

“Well,” said the grocer impatiently, as the 
boy hesitated, “whats the matter mit you? 
You ain’t taken no stolen junk to Mr. McGirr, 
hey not?” 

“No,” said Michael, “І ain’t in the stolen 
junk business.” Апа went doggedly, but 
with lagging feet. Нее like a very small boy 


indeed when he swung open the yard gate and 
Patrick McGirr loomed large before him. 

“Oh,” said McGirr, “уоц?те the bye that 
bates girls. Why don’t ye get after some о’ 
the byes that torment your mother—God save 
the poor soul, she was a pretty girl, was Mary 
Guilfoyle!—and lave little five-year-old childer 
to their play?” 

Michael set the basket down so that he could 
flee without impedimenta when Patrick Mc- 
Girr’s wrath sought physical expression. 

“I had to stop her,” he said, offering his 
proposition very seriously to the big man who 
towered above him—offering it reasonably and 
without self-righteousness. “Ѕһе was trailing 
through the mud after me mother. It made 
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me sick to see her. Yououghter look after her 
and not let her play with those mutts.” 

McGirr, instead of offering him bodily vio- 
lence, stared hard at him. Не had lost his 
two little sons, Cissy’s elder brothers. 

“Go on into the kitchen with your basket,” 
said he сигу, “and don’t be layin’ violent 
hands on other people’s childer. As for 
Cesaylia, I’m sending her to the convent to- 
morrow, so she won’t be annoying уои nor 
your mother for many a long day, Mickey 
Winn.” 

“ Oh!” said Mickey Winn, with open eyes 
and mouth, for all the neighborhood knew 
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how Patrick McGirr clung to his little red- 
haired daughter. 

So for twelve years the neighborhood saw no 
more of Cecilia, for in the summers Patrick 
McGirr sent her up on a farm in Dutchess 
County to grow more like a young Ceres than 
ever. For Michael that incident was closed. 

Patrick McGirr had taken a strong liking to 
him, however, which made him a good friend. 
He watched Michael plodding along, working 
here and there in grocery stores and butcher 
shops and factories, keeping his wretched 
mother out of the streets, and watching keen- 
eyed for an independent chance. At last, when 


Then his jace took on its gray fighting look, and he turned away 
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Patsy McKenna went to Omaha, Michael was 
able to take over Patsy’s horse and cart and 
the good-will of a flourishing route. Michael 
peddled potatoes, he peddled oranges and 
cabbages and rubber plants, and had even 
vended, to large financial advantage, wagon- 
loads of Long Island rabbits, much beloved of 
the Czech element on the Eastern Boulevard. 

Then Patrick McGirr, convinced that this 
was a young man after his own heart, made him 
a flattering offer, and Michael Winn became 
first assistant in the junk business, and finally, 
when poor Mary Guilfoyle died, came to have 
a room in McGirr’s house, while the ancient 
horse fed luxuriously with McGirr’s chunky cob. 

The two men kept bachelor’s hall very hap- 
pily together, and both were somewhat aghast 
when, on her seventeenth birthday, Cecilia 
wrote with simple finality that she had decided 
to come home. 

“I suppose,” said Michael tentatively, “Га 
best get me a room around the corner.” 

McGirr stared, surprised. 

“What use would ye be to me around there ?” 
said he. ‘Keep your room. But we'll have 
to get a housekeeper, for you couldn’t expect 
а conyent-bred girl like Cissy to know much 
about runnin’ a house.” 

They spent the next ten days in a fury of 
housecleaning and refurnishing, so that the 
little frame house next the junk shop presented 
a holiday face when Cecilia came home. Even 
the mass of junk in the shop was piled in more 
symmetrical heaps, and the yard was raked 
clear of every chip and rag and rusty hoop. 

Cecilia took it all in with her sweet and 
leisurely gaze. She liked it, the house, and the 
junk shop, and the housekeeper in her black 
sateen dress and white apron—on_ which 
uniform Michael had been sternly insistent— 
and her father and Michael, very modest about 
their achievement, but palpably aching to be 
approved of. 

She kissed her father, and shook hands 
warmly with Michael, and patted the old horse 
on his foolish old nose. And then she said 
something kind to the housekeeper, and, fol- 
lowed by adoring eyes, went up to the little 
room they had made fine and gay for her home- 
coming, to say her little prayer before the 
shrine her young mother had hung there years 
before. 

“Thank God!” said Patrick McGirr, with 
a great sigh. “I was afraid of the French and 
music and all. But she’s the same little red- 
headed Cissy. They haven’t spoiled her.” 

“No,” said Michael, thinking of the kind 
voung eyes under the roll of gleaming hair, 
“they haven’t spoiled her.” 
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She chattered and giggled incessantly 
with Slovak 


Now it took Michael exactly three hours to 
discover that Cecilia was the one possible girl, 
but it took him almost a year to make known 
this fact to Cissy’s father. Several of the young 
men who had gotten to know Cissy were be- 
sieging her direct, but this Michael had a black 
pride which cut only one straight road for him. 
So he told McGirr, very frankly and hopefully. 

Because he had come to love the man as well 
as the man’s daughter, he was quite unprepared 
for Patrick’s burst of contemptuous anger. 
Later Patrick was at a loss to explain it to him- 
self. A mixture of shocked surprise, paternal 
jealousy, an honest dislike of Michael’s an- 
tecedents, jostled hopes and ambitions for 
Cissy—all these made him jerk forth a brief 
but scorching opinion as to Michael’s fitness 
even to look at Cecilia. 

For a moment Michael was shaken, and 
stared at McGirr, his Irish eyes darkening 
slowly. Then his face took on its gray fighting 
look, and he turned away with a calmness 
quite incomprehensible to a man of Patrick’s 
sanguine temperament, and went out into the 
stable, where he began composedly to take 
down the old horse’s hame collar. 

Patrick McGirr looked after him, sick at 
heart, retribution swift upon him. What better 
boy could a man have asked for than this 
one who had fitted so comfortably into the 
place one of the lost little sons might have 
filled? At least in him poor Mary Guilfoyle 
had atoned somewhat for her sodden existence. 

“Ѕиге,” Patrick McGirr told himself, “ when 
I was a big skylarkin’ kid at twenty-three, this 
boy is a man.” 

But because Michael was a man it was 
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harder for the older man to get out the difficult 
apologetic words which might have straightened 
the thing out. He followed Michael into the 
shed, but Michael looked up interrogatively, 
with the gray, set look that checked the words 
on McGirr’s lips. 

“I'm getting out as fast as I can, Mr. 
McGirr.” 

The old man turned, with a lump in his 
throat, and went 
back into the 
little house, 
where he sat 
drearily in his 
armchair, and 
wondered what 
he could say to 
Cecilia and Mrs. 
Keefe. After a 
bit, he heard 
Michael moving 
about, packing 
up his few 
things, and then 
Michael’s trunk 
bump - bumping 
down the short 
flight of stairs. 

Presently, look- 
ing through the 
shutters, he saw 
the fat old horse 
plodding cheer- 
fully out of the 
gate. In the back 
of the old cart, 
gay in its new 
green and yel- 
low paint, sat, 
with an air of 
finality,the shab- 
by trunk. It was 
McGirr’s im- 
pulse to throw 
open the shut- 
ters and call 
Michael back, 
but he caught a 
side glimpse of Michael’s face, set like iron, 
and drew back, with a big sigh. 

He could have spared himself the trouble of 
inventing a suitable explanation of Michael’s 
departure, for he himself appeared to be the 
only person interested. The little household 
went on quite smoothly without Michael. Mrs. 
Keefe accepted the news without her usual 
fire of comment. As for Cecilia, McGirr, re- 
flecting bitterly on the ways of women, judged 
that there had been small need to drive Michael 
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out for the sake of a girl who was amusing her- 
self joyously with half a dozen young men, and 
most obviously with the son of the very Slovak 
who had once employed Michael. 

Otto Slovak was not of the grocer type. His 
father had started him in a small dry-goods 
store on First Avenue, and the young fellow 
was making an astonishing success of it. He 
was a few years older than Michael, slight, 
graceful, and 
lively, and he en- 
tertained Cissy 
vastly. 

Night after 
night, for weeks 
after Michael’s 
withdrawal, 
Patrick McGirr 
found Slovak in 
the little parlor. 
Sunday after 
Sunday, Cissy 
went walking 
with Otto in the 
afternoons, until 
the sight of the 
vivacious Czech 
began to get on 
Patrick’s nerves. 
Then, too, Ce- 
cilia worried 
him. She was 
losing her sweet 
slow ways. She 
chattered and 
giggled inces- 
santly with Slo- 
vak, and tossed 
her red hair into 
a higher crest, 
until. her beauty 
glowed almost 
angrily. One day 
she laughed in 
her father’s sour 
face. 

“Don’tyoulike 
Otto, Papa?” 

McGirr grunted something non-committal. 

“Don’t you think he’d be a good match for 
me, Pop, with his store, and his good education, 
and Mr. Slovak’s row of houses?” 

“Sure,” said Patrick McGirr dourly, “ye 
don’t need the store and the good education 
and the row of houses. Ye’ve got all that. 
Why don’t you look for a тап?” 

Cissy laughed, loudly, cheerfully. 

“ Oh, I’m looking, ” she said. “ You haven’t 
anyone in mind for me, Papa?” 
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“No, I haven’t,” said Patrick McGirr 
heavily. 

He had been keeping an eye out for Michael 
these last few weeks, and wondered where the 
new route lay. He felt that he could not 
humble himself to make inquiries, but as the 
winter days passed without a sign of the old 
horse and cart he concluded that Michael 
had dropped out of the neighborhood for good. 

Usually, Pat- 
rick kept out of 
the way of Cis- 
sy’s company, 
but that night he 
was in the little 
parlor when Otto 
called. Michael 
and he had felt 
that they had 
furnished that 
parlor in a man- 
ner worthy of 
Cissy and credit- 
able to their own 
taste, but secret- 
ly both men pre- 
ferred the din- 
ing-room, where 
there was plenty 
of room on the 
table for the 
lamp апа the 
newspapers and 
the checker- 
board, after the 
red cloth had 
been put on. 

Otto, never at 
а loss, kept up a 
cheerful conver- 
sation with sthe 
old тап while 
he waited for the 
girl. But McGirr 
had one point in 
view, and he got 
to it just as Ce- 
cilia came in. 

“You used to be great friends with Mickey 
Winn? Don’t you see nothin’ of him nowa- 
days?” 

Otto stared at him in frank astonishment. 

“What, didn’t you know, Mr. McGirr?” 

Patrick McGirr scowled at the dapper young 
man angrily. 

“Know? Know what?” 

“That Mickey Winn has been in the hos- 
pital three weeks.” 

“He has pneumonia, but he’s doing pretty 
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well,” said Cissy, so calm and kindly that 
her father could cheerfully have shaken her. 
“Otto’s been very good. He’s been round to 
see him twice.” 

“Twice?” growled McGirr. “I should hope 
so. What about Daniel О’Соппе 2 

“Daniel O’Connell?’’—the gentlemanly 
Otto turned bewildered to Cecilia. 

“Daniel O’Connell,” Cecilia explained, “is 
that queer old 
horse Michael 
had.” 

“Oh!” said 
Otto. “I don’t 
know what be- 
came of it. He 
had a stall for 
it, round in an 
old stable on 
Seventy-fourth 
Street. I guess 
they looked after 
its” 

“ Looked after 
it!” exploded 
McGirr. “What 
call have stran- 
gers to look after 
it? When Hugh- 
ey got run 
over, his horse 
starved to death 
in its stall. Ce- 
saylia,if ye knew, 
why didn’t ye 
tell те?” 

“Tdon’tknow,” 
said Cecilia, 
studying her 
father. “ You 
discharged him, 
didn’t you?” 

“I did not,” 
said Patrick Mc- 
Girr curtly. “He 
left me. Go on to 
your party. Mi- 
chael Winn will 
not be wanting friends, nor his horse nayther.” 

Cecilia took a look at young Ceres in the 
mirror. Sheand Otto were going to the church 
fair at St. Monica’s. She settled her big black 
hat further back on her glowing hair, tightened 
her tippet under her round chin, and snapped 
the top fastener on her right glove. 

“І hope, Papa,” she said, slowly, gently, 
and respectfully, “you’re not going to bring 
that silly old horse here. I used to be ashamed 
to see it going out of the gate.” 
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Patrick McGirr looked at her їп surprise. 

“I'm sorry for ye, Cesaylia,” he said dryly. 
“Better go on to your party. ГЇ be up to let 
ye in.” 

He was so palpably anxious to be rid of them 
that Otto laughed when they got outside. 

“The old man will have the old skate there 
by the time you get back. І shouldn’t wonder 
if he had Mickey Winn out of the charity ward, 
too.” He laughed again nervously, for the 
bigness of McGirr upset him. 

Then Cissy astonished him, and he learned 
in a few seconds a wholesome fear of glorious 
big girls with red hair. 

“Don’t you laugh at Michael Winn,” she 
said in a queer voice, “or his horse, either. ” 

Otto Slovak’s pierced vanity made him 
vicious. 

“Huh!” he jeered. “Are you stuck оп him, 
too?” 

Cissy drew a deep breath. 

“If you weren’t so little, Otto,” she said 
calmly and consideringly, “Ра shake you. I 
know I could, because I’m awfully big and 
strong. But I don’t want to, so you mustn’t 
say that any more. Nobody would believe you, 
if you did.” 

“No,” said Otto angrily, “because they 
think you’re my girl!” 

“Well,” said Cissy, “I’m not. I’m not any- 
body’s girl. And Рт going to have a good 
time, and if you’re nasty to me РЇЇ go home with 
Cousin Annie.” 

And she kept her word, much to the surprise 
of the lively Mrs. O’Donnell, whom she dragged 
away from the apron booth long before that 
lively young matron had intended to go 
home. 

“What ails you, Cecilia?” asked Mrs. 
O’Donnell suspiciously. “ I never knew you to 
be so anxious about my babies before.” 

“You ought not to leave them alone, Cousin 
Annie,” said Cecilia sternly. “It’s an awful 
thing to think of them there in that flat.” 

“With their own father reading his news- 
paper alongside o’ them? Come now, Cecilia,” 
Mrs. O’Donnell sniffed combatively, “if you 
want to go home, PII take you, but I’ll have no 
young unmarried girl talking to me about 
babies!” 

“ Oh, very well, Cousin Annie,” said injured 
Cecilia, with saintly meekness. “It’s lovely of 
you to go home with me. And if you’ll leave me 
at my gate, ГЇ run across the street with you.” 

Mrs. O'Donnell sniffed again, but neverthe- 
less gave Cecilia a vivacious hug when sheleft 
her at the gate. 

“Poor Otto!” said she with a sigh. “You 
needn’t mind going across the street with me, 
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Cecilia. ГЇЇ just run home to my poor neg- 
lected ones. But, Cecilia—there’s a light in the 
shed; what is 12” 

“It’s Pop,” said Cecilia. ‘“There’s some- 
thing the matter with one of the horses, I guess. 
РЇЇ go in and see; but you needn’t wait, Annie.” 

“ГИ wait on my stoop a minute,” called 
Annie, “and if you want me, you can call to 
me.” 

“Very well,” said Cecilia, and ran up the 
narrow snow path to the shed. As she slid 
back the door, the lantern light within sud- 
denly rimmed her splendid young figure with 
a golden haze. 

“All right?” called Annie O’Donnell. 

“All right, thank you,” called back Cecilia, 
and rolled the heavy door shut, and leaned her 
back against it. 

Daniel O'Connell stood in the center of the 
floor, his fat, polished sides gleaming in the 
lantern light, his mane and tail neatly braided 
with red flannel strips. Brushes, combs, cloths 
and pails bore witness to the siege Daniel 
O’Connell had been through. 

“Cesaylia,” said Patrick McGirr, with a 
worried look, “this horse is sick. Не' all 
swelled up, and he won't ate.” 

“Perhaps,” said Cecilia, “І gave him too 
much for his dinner.” 

Patrick stared at her stupidly. 

“Perhaps ye—what?”’ he said. 

“Perhaps,” Cecilia repeated, “I gave him 
too much for his dinner. You don’t learn 
much about horses at the convent.” 

Patrick McGirr overturned a bucket and sat 
down upon it. He looked at the barrel-like 
shape of Daniel O’Connell, and, avoiding 
Cecilia’s grave young eyes, bit on his gnarly 
knuckles to keep back the great laugh that 
rose in his chest. 

“So,” he said, “you were the bye that fed 
him?” 

“Yes,” said Cecilia, “ т the boy that fed 
him. I gave him plenty every time I went, 
because I thought you might find out and stop 
те.” 

I wouldn’t have stopped уои,” said Patrick 
McGirr, the great laugh gone far from him. 
“ Cissy, does Michael know ye did this?” 

Cecilia came over and laid her arm around 
Daniel O’Connell’s shiny neck. 

“Never mind about me, Pop,” she said; 
“when you go over to see him, tell him you 
looked after Daniel O’Connell. That'll please 
him, I know.” 

“ But you’ve got to go to the hospital with 
me, Cissy. Don’t you want to see Michael?” 

“The nurse let me look at him once,” said 
Cissy, “the day when he was sickest of all. 


“So you were the bye that fed him?” 


But he wouldn’t care about seeing me. Why, 
Pop, he went away, and never even left a 
good-by for me. And I thought—I thought 
Michael liked me.”’ 

The red head went down at last. Then 
Patrick McGirr, seeing the hard quiver go 
through her shoulders, knew that he was not to 
be spared confession. The words stuck in his 
throat, and he could not look at Cecilia. 

“Tt was my fault, Cissy,” he said haltingly. 
“I had great notions for ye, and it took me by 
surprise that little Mickey Winn, with his bad 
father and his drunken mother, should be 
lookin’ up to my girl, and I said so; and 
Michael’s the black Irish that can’t swallow a 
hard word or two—so he went—I would have 
taken every word back, Cissy, but he went.” 

Cecilia flamed at him like the great red 
earth goddess herself. 

“Why didn’t you tell me? Га have made him 
come Баск.” 

“І didn’t know, Cissy,” said her father 


humbly. “I thought I was the only one that 
missed him.” 

“Missed him!” blazed Cissy. “He might 
have died!” And she hid her face in Daniei 
O’Connell’s braids. 

Patrick McGirr towered above her very 
sorrowfully. At last he took her by the 
shoulders. 

“Cesaylia, girl,” he said gently, “were 
too much alike, you and I, not to need your 
mother. It’s that’s the matter with us. She’d 
have known about you—and Michael. I 
didn’t know, except that I wanted him back 
meself. But we'll have him back as soon as 
they’ll let us.” 

Cecilia raised her head, her bright hair 
crushed low over her wet eyes. 

“Oh, Pop,” she said, “are you sure? Are 
you sure?” 

“As sure as I am of you,” said Patrick 
McGirr. “Come, help me to put Daniel 
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O’Connell to bed. He’s sleepin’ standin’. 
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ФЕ had not been near her for 
two months. It was barely 
five minutes’ walk from his 
house in Bedford Square to 
her rooms in Montagu Street, 

: and last year he used to go 
to see her every week. 

He did not need the reminder of her letter; 
for he had been acutely aware, through the 
term that separated them, of the date when 
he had last seen her. Still, he was not sure 
how much longer he might have kept away, 
if it had not been for the note that told him 
in two lines that she had been ill, and that she 
had—at last—something to show him. He 
smiled at the childlike secrecy of the announce- 
ment. She had something to showhim. Нег 
illness, then, had not impaired her gift, her 
charming, inimitable gift. 

If she had something to show him, he 
would have to go to her. 

He let his eyes rest а moment on her sig- 
‚ Nature, as if he saw it for the first time, as if 
it renewed for him the pleasing impression 
of her personality. After all, she was Freda 
Farrar, the only woman with a style and an 
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imagination worth considering; and he, well, 
he was Wilton Caldecott. 

He would go over and see her now. He 
had an hour to spare before dinner. It was 
her hour, between the lamplight and the 
clear April day, when he was always sure of 
finding her at home. 

He found her sitting in her deep chair by 
the hearth, her long, slender back bent for- 
ward to the fire, her hands glowing like thin 
vessels for the flame. Her face was turned 
toward him as he came in. Its small, child- 
like oval showed sharp and white under her 
heavy wreath of hair: the face of a delicate 
Virgin of the Annunciation, a Musa Dolorosa, 
a terrified dryad of the plane-trees (Freda’s 
face had always inspired him with fantastic 
images), a dryad in exile, banished with her 
plane-tree to the undelightful town. 

She did not conceal from him her joyous 
certainty that he would come. She made 
no comment on his absence. It was one of 
her many agreeable qualities that she never 
made comments, never put forth even the 
shyest and most shadowy claim. She took 
him up where she had left him, or, rather, 
where he had left her, and he gathered that 
she had filled the interval happily enough 
with the practice of her incomparable агі. 
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The first thing she did now was to exhibit 
her latest acquisitions, her beautiful new 
reading-lamp, the two preposterous cushions 
that supported and obliterated her; while 
he saw (preposterous Freda, who had not a 
shilling beyond what the gift brought her) 
that she had on a new gown. | 

“I say,” he exclaimed, “I say, what 
next?” Í 

And they looked at each other and laughed. 
He liked the spirit in which Freda now 
launched out into the strange ocean of ex- 
penditure. It showed how he had helped 
her. He was the only influence which could 
have helped a talent so obscure, so uncertain, 
so shy. : 

It was the obscurity, the uncertainty, the 
shyness of it that had charmed him most. 
It was the shyness, the uncertainty, the ob- 
scurity in her that held him, made it difficult 
to remove himself, when he sank into that 
deep chair by her fireside, and she became 
silent and turned from him her small, brooding 
face. It was as if she guarded obstinately her 


secret, as if he waited, was compelled to wait,. 


for the illuminating hour. 

“Tt’s finished,” she said, as if continuing 
some conversation they had had yesterday. _ 

“Ah!” He found himself returning re- 
luctantly from his quest. 

She rose and unlocked the cabinet where 
her slender sheaves were garnered. Не сате 
and took from her a sheaf more slender than 
the rest. 

“Am I to read it here and пож?” 

“Tf you will.” 

He sat down and read there and then. 
From time to time she let her eyes light on 
him, shyly at first, then rest, made quiet by 
his abstraction. She liked to look at him 
when: he was not thinking of her. He was 
tall and straight and fair; his massive, clean- 
shaven face showed a virile ashen shade on 
lip and chin. He had keen, kind eyes, and a 
queer mouth with sweet curves and bitter 
corners. 

He folded the manuscript and turned it in 
his hands. He looked from it to her with 
considering, caressing eyes. What she had 
written was a love-poem, in the divinest, the 
simplest prose. Such a poem could only 
have been written by his listening Virgin, 
his dreaming dryad. He was afraid to speak 
of it, to handle its frail, half-elemental, half- 
spiritual form. 

“Has it justified my sending for you?” 

It had. It justified her completely. It 
justified them both. It justified his having 
come to her, his remaining with her, dining 
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with her, if indeed they did dine. She had 
always justified him, made his coming to see 
her the natural, inevitable thing. 

They sat late over her fire. They had 
locked the manuscript in its drawer again, 
left it with relief. - 

They talked. 

“How many years is it since I first saw 
уои?” 

‘Three years, ” she said, “апа two months.” 

“And two months. Do you remember how 
I found you, up there, under the roof, in that 
house in Charlotte Street?” 

“Yes,” she said, “I remember.” 

“You were curled up on that funny couch 
in the corner, with your back against the 
wall——_”’ 

“І was sitting on my feet to keep them 
warm.” 

“I know. 
shawl——” 

“No,” she entreated, “not a shawl.” 

“A white something. It doesn’t matter. 
I don’t really remember anything but your 
small face, and your terrified eyes looking 
at me out of the corner, and your poor little, 
cold hands.” 

She wondered did he remember her shabby 
gown, her fireless room, the queer couch that 
was her bed, the hunger and the nakedness 
of her surroundings. 

“You sat,” she said, “on my trunk, the 
wooden one with the nails on it. It must 
have been so uncomfortable. ”, 

He said nothing. Even now, when those 
things were only a remembrance, the pity of 
them made him dumb. 

“And the next time you came,” said she, 
“you made a fire for me. Don’t you re- 
member?” 

He remembered. 

He felt again that glow of self-congratu- 
lation which warmed him whenever he con- 
sidered the comfort of her present state; 
or came into her room and found her ac- 
cumulating, piece by piece, her innocent 
luxuries. Nobody but he had helped her. 
It was disagreeable to him to think that 
another man should have had a hand in it. 

Yet there would be others. He had al- 
ready revealed her to two or three. 

“I wonder how you knew,” she said. 

“How I knew what?” 

“That I was worth while. ” 

He gave an inward start. She had made 
him suddenly aware that in those days he 
had not known it. He had had no idea 
what was in her. She had had nothing 
then “to show” him. 
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It was as if she were asking him, as if he were 
asking himself, what it was that had drawn 
him to her, when, in the beginning, it wasn’t, 
and couldn’t have been, the gift. Why 
had he followed her up when he might so 
easily have dropped her? He had found 
her, in the beginning, only because his old 
friend, Mrs. Dysart, had written to him 
(from a distance that left her personally 
irresponsible) and had asked him to look 
for her, to discover what had become of her, 
to see if there was anything that he could 
do. Mrs. Dysart had intimated that she 
hardly thought anything could be done, 
that there wasn’t, you know, very much in 
her, very much, that is to say, that would 
interest Wilton Caldecott. They had been 
simply pitiful, the girl’s poor first efforts, 
the things that, when he had screwed his 
courage to the point of asking for them, were 
all she had to show him. 

“І was too bad for words, you know,” 
said she, tracking his thought. 


“You were. You were.” 
“There wasn’t a gleam, a spark——” 
“Not опе.” 


They laughed. The reminiscence of her 
“badness” seemed to inspire them both with 
a secret exultation. They drew together, uncov- 
ering, displaying to each other the cherished 
charm of it. Neither could say why the 
thought of it was so pleasing. 

“And look at you now,” said Caldecott. 

“ Yes,” she cried, “look at me now. What 
was it, do you think, that made the difference ?” 

That he had never really known. 

“Oh, well, I suppose you’re stronger, you 
know, and things are different!” 

“Things?” she repeated. Нег lips parted 
and closed, as if she had been about to say 
something, and recalled it with a sharp in- 
drawing of her breath. 

“And so,” she said presently, “you think 
that was it?” 

“Tt may have been. 
go getting Ш.” 

“І don’t think,” she said, “there’s апу 


Anyhow, you mustn’t 


need. But don’t be frightened. It won’t go 
away.” 

“What won’t?” 

“The gift.” 

They laughed again. It was their own 
name for it. 

“I wasn’t thinking of it. I was thinking 
of you.” 

“Tt’s the same thing,” said she. “No. It 
won’t go. It can’t go. I’ve got it fast.” 


He rose. He looked down on her; he seemed 
to hesitate, to consider. 
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“І wonder,” he said, “if I might ask my 
friend, Miss Nethersole, to call on you? She’s 
Mrs. Dysart’s niece.” 

She consented; and with a terse good-night 
he left her. 

She, too, wondered and considered. She 
knew that she would some day have to reckon 
with his life, with the world that knew him, 
with the women whom he knew. 


WL PART TWO `“ ү, 


Freda and Miss Nethersole had met several 
times before the remarkable conversation that 
made them suddenly intimate. 

That she would have, sooner or later, some 
remarkable conversation with Miss Nether- 
sole was an idea that had dawned upon Freda 
from the first. But until the hour struck for 
them, their acquaintance had been distant. 

It had the fascination of deep distance. 
Freda had not been sure that she desired to 
break the charm. It seemed somehow to 
hold her safe. From what danger she would 
have found it hard to say, when Miss Nether- 
sole covered her with so large and soft a wing. 
Still, they had come no nearer to the friend- 
ship which the older woman had offered as 
the end of their approaches. 

It was as if Miss Nethersole were also 
bound under the charm. When Freda al- 
lowed herself to meditate profoundly, she 
divined that what drew them on and held 
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them back was an uncertainty regarding 
Wilton Caldecott. Neither knew in what 
place the other really held him. The first 
day they met, each had searched, secretly, 
the other’s face for some betrayal of his 
whereabouts; each, it had seemed to Freda, 
had shrunk from finding what she looked 
for; shrunk, even more, from owning that 
there might be anything to find. 

And he had hoped that she would “like 
Julia.” 

If reticence were required of them, Freda 
felt that her poor little face could never rival 


the inimitable reserves, the secure distinction . 


of Miss Nethersole’s. There was nothing, 
so to speak, to take hold of in Julia’s dark, 
attenuated elegance; nothing that betrayed 
itself anywhere, from the slender brilliance 
of her deep-lidded, silent eyes to her small 
`~ flat chin, falling sheer from the immobile 
lower lip. Miss Nethersole’s features and her 
figure were worn away to the last expression 
of a purely social intention. Quite useless 
to look for any signs of Wilton Caldecott’s 
occupation. Freda was convinced that, if the 
lady possessed any knowledge of him, she 
would keep it concealed about her to the end 
of time. She was aware of Miss Nethersole’s 
significance as a woman of the larger world. 
It was wonderful to think that she held the 
clue to the social labyrinth, in which, to Freda’s 
vision, their friend’s life was lost. She knew 
what ways he went. She could follow all 
his turnings and windings there; perhaps she 
could track him to the heart of the maze; 
perhaps she herself was the heart of it, the 
very secret heart. She sat alone for him there, 
in the dear, silent place where all the paths 
led. The very thickness and elaboration of 
the maze would make their peace. Freda’s 
heart failed her before the intricacy of Miss 
Nethersole’s knowledge of him, the security 
of her possession. Miss Nethersole was 
valuable to him for her own sake; it being 
evident that she had no “gift.” 

It was her personal sufficiency, unsus- 
tained as she was by anything irrelevant, 
that made Julia so formidable. 

She had never seemed more so to Freda 
than on this afternoon when they sat together 
among the adornments of her perfect drawing- 
room. Everything about Miss Nethersole was 
as delicate and finished as her own perfection. 
She was finely unconscious of all that Freda 
recognized in her. It seemed as if what she 
chiefly recognized in Freda was her gift. 
She had been superbly impersonal in her 
praise of it. It was the divine thing given 
to Freda, hers and yet not hers, so wonderful, 
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compared with the small, pale creature who 
manipulated it, that it could be discussed with 
perfect propriety apart from her. 

And to-day Wilton Caldecott’s name had 
risen again in the discussion, when Julia had 
the air of insisting more than ever on the 
gift. It was almost as if she narrowed Freda 
down to that, suggesting that it was the only 
thing that counted in her intimacy with their 
friend. 

“Yes,” said Freda, “but the ` extraor- 
dinary thing is that I hadn’t it when first he 
knew me.” 

“He saw what was in you.” 

“He said the other day he saw nothing. 
I was too bad for words.” 

“Oh, I know all about that. 

“What did he tell you?” 

“That you were like a funny little un- 
fledged bird, trying to fly before its wing 
feathers were grown.” 

“І hadn’t any. I hadn’t anything of my 
own. Everything I have I owe to him.” 

“Don’t say that. Why should you pluck 
off all your beautiful feathers to make a nest 
for his conceit?” 

“Is he conceited ?” 

Freda said to herself, “ After all, she doesn’t 
count. She doesn’t know him.” 

Miss Nethersole smiled. “Нез а male 
man, my dear. If you want him to have an 
even higher idea of your genius than he has 
already, tell him—tell him you owe it all to 
him.” 

“Ah,” said Freda, “you don’t know him.” 

“T have known him,” said Miss Nethersole, 
“for fifteen years. I knew him before he 
married.” 

She had proved incontestably the supe- 
riority of her knowledge. Freda felt as if 
Miss Nethersole were looking at her to see 
how she would take it. There was an ap- 
preciable moment in which she adjusted 
her mind to the suddenness of the revelation. 
Then she told herself that there was nothing 
in it that she had not reckoned with many 
times before. It left her relations with Wilton 
Caldecott where they were. | 

There was nothing in it that could change 
for her the unique and immaterial tie. She 
was even relieved by the certainty that it 
was not Julia Nethersole, then, after all. 
She had an idea that she would have grudged 
him to Julia Nethersole. 

Julia was much too well-bred to show 
that she had the advantage. She took it 
for granted that Miss Farrar was also ac- 
quainted with the circumstances of Wilton 
Caldecott’s marriage. 


He told те.” 
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“That,” said she, “is what makes him so 
extraordinarily interesting.” 

“His marriage—” Freda hesitated. She 
wondered if Miss Nethersole would really 
go into it. 

“Some people’s marriages are quite un- 
illuminating. Wilton’s, I always think, is the 
key to his character, sometimes to his conduct.” 

Freda held her breath. She saw that 
Miss Nethersole was about to go in deep. 

“He has suffered,” Miss Nethersole went 
on, “all his life from an overdeveloped sense 
of honor. He could see honor in situations 
where you wouldn’t have said there was the 
ghost of an obligation. His marriage was 
not an affair of the heart; it was an affair of 
honor. The woman—she’s dead now—was 
in love with him.” 

“Did you know her?” 

“No. She was not the sort of person you 
. do know. She was simply a pretty, under- 
bred little governess. He met her-—on the 
staircase, I imagine—in some house he was 
staying if, and, as I say, she was in love with 
him. She was a scheming little wretch, and 
she and her people made him believe that he 
had compromised her in some shadowy way. 
I suppose he kad paid her a little ordinary 
attention—I don’t know the details. Any- 
how, he was so fantastically honorable that 
he married her.” 

“Poor thing. It must have been awful 
for her, to be married in that way—for honor!” 

“She didn’t consider it awful in the least. 
She didn’t mind what she was married for, 
so long as she was married. She was that 
sort. Do I bore you?” 

“No. You interest me immensely.” 

“Of course they were miserable. He 
couldn’t make her happy. Wilton is, in his 
way, a rather spiritual person, and his wife 
was anything but. Marriage can be an 
awful revelation to a nice woman. Some- 
times it’s a shock to a nice man. Wilton 
never got over kis shock. It left him with a 
morbid horror of the thing. That’s what 
has prevented him from marrying again.” 

Miss Nethersole drew a perceptible breath 
before going in deeper. 

“ Гуе heard ple praising his faithful- 
ness to his wife’s memory. They little know. 
He was loyal enough to the poor woman 
while she lived, but he’s giving her away now 
with a vengeance. Several very nice women 
would have been more than willing to marry 
him; but as soon as he knew it——” 

“Knew it? How could he know it?” 

“Well, the ladies were very transparent, 
some of them. And when they weren’t, 
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there was always some kind person there to 
make them so. And when he saw through 
them—he was off. You could see the horror 
of it coming over him, and his poor terrified 
eyes protesting, ‘I’d do anything for you— 
anything, my dear girl, but that.’” 

Julia paused, as if on the brink of some- 
thing still profounder. Evidently she ab- 
horred the plunge, while Freda shrank from 
the horrible exposure of the shallower waters. 

“And those women,” said Julia after 
meditation, “wondered why they lost their 
friend. They might have kept him, if only 
they’d kept their heads.” 

It was at this point that Freda felt that 
Julia was trying to drag her in with her. 

“How awful,” said she, “to feel that 
you’d driven а man away.” 

“It might be more awful,” said Julia, 
“for him to feel he had to go.” 

“That’s it,” said Freda. “Had he?” 

“Well, if he was honorable, what else was 
there for him to do?” 

“To stay by those women and see беш 
through—if he was honorable.” 

“Oh—if they’d have been content with 
that. But you see, my dear, they all wanted 
to marry him.” 

“If they did,” said Freda, “that shows 
that they didn’t really care.” 

“They cared too much, I’m afraid.” 

“Oh, no. Not enough. If they’d cared 
enough, they’d have got beyond that. How- 
ever much they wanted it, they’d have given 
it up, rather than let him go.’ 

As she said it she felt a blessed sense of 
relief. The deeper they went, the more the 
waters covered her. 

“You'll never get a man,” said Julia, “to 
understand that. If ke cares for a woman, 
he won’t be put off with anything short of 
marrying her. So he naturally supposes——” 

Julia had now gone as deep as she could 


о. 
я “Yes,” said Freda, “It’s in the things 
he naturally supposes that a man goes so 
wrong.’ 

“Is it?” Julia paused again. “I don’t 
know whether you realize it, but you and I 
are the only women Mr. Caldecott ever goes 
to see. I daresay you were surprised when 
he told you about me. I was amazed when 
he told me about you. I’ve no doubt he 
made each of us think we were the one ex- 
ception. You see, we are rather exceptional 
women, from his unhappy point of view. He 
knows that I understand him, and I’m sure 
he thinks that he understands you——” 

“So he feels safe with me?” 
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“Gloriously safe. You are a genius, above 
all the little feminine stupidities that terrify 
him so. From you he suspects nothing but 
the unexpected. You're outside all his rules. 
I’m so much inside them, that he knows 
exactly what to expect. So he’s safe with both 
of us. It’s the betwixt and between people 
that he dreads.” 

Julia rose up from the depths rosy and 
refreshed. Freda panted with а horrible 
exhaustion. 

“I see,” she said. And presently she 
found that it was time for her to go. 


(PART THREES JY 


The cool, bright air out of doors touched 
her like a reminding hand. She turned 
awkwardly into the street that led from Bed- 
ford Square to her own place. Wilton Calde- 
cott and she had often walked along that 
street together. She felt like one called upon 
to play a new part on a familiar stage, where 
every object suggested, insanely, irrelevantly, 
the older inspiration. 

Not that her conversation with Julia, or, 
rather (she corrected herself), Julia’s con- 
versation with her, had altered anything. 
It had all been so natural, so unamazing, 
like a conversation between two persons in 
a dream. They had both seemed so ripe 
for their hour, that, when it struck, it brought 
no sense of the unusual. Only when she lit her 
lamp in her room, and received the full shock 
of the old intimate reality, did it occur to her 
that it was, after all, for Julia Nethersole, a 
rather singular outpouring. The more she 
thought of it the more startling it seemed— 
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Julia’s flinging off of the reticence that had 
wrapped her round. Freda was specially 
appalled by the audacity with which Julia 
had dragged Wilton Caldecott’s history into 
the light of day. Her own mind had always 
approached it shyly and tenderly, with a sort 
of feeling that, after all, perhaps she would 
rather not know. To Freda, Julia seemed 
to have taken leave suddenly of her senses, 
to have abandoned all propriety. One did, 
at supreme moments, leave many things 
behind one; but Freda was not aware that 
any moment in their intercourse had yet 
counted as supreme. 

Could Julia have meant anything by it? 
If so, what was it that she precisely meant? 
The beginning of their conversation pro- 
vided no clue to its end. What possible 
connection could there be between her— 
Freda’s—gift, such as it was, and Wilton 
Caldecott’s marriage ? 

But as she pieced together, painfully, the 
broken threads, she saw that it did somehow 
hang together. She recalled that there had 
been something almost ominous in the in- 
sistence with which Julia had held her to 
her gift. Julia’s manner had conveyed her 
disinclination to acknowledge Wilton’s part 
in it, her refusal to regard him as indispen- 
sable in the case. She had implied, with the 
utmost possible delicacy, that it would be well 
for Freda if she could contrive to moderate 
her enthusiasm, to be a little less grateful; 
to cultivate, in a word, her independence. 

It was then that she had gone down into 
her depths. And emerging, braced and 
bracing, from the salt sea, she had landed 
Freda safe on the high ledge, where she was 
henceforth to stand solitary, guarding her 
ift. 
PT was, in short, a friendly warning to the 
younger woman to keep her head if she 
wished to keep their friend. 

Freda remembered her first disgraceful 
fear of Julia, her feeling that Julia would 
presently take something—she hardly knew 
what—away from her. That came of let- 
ting her imagination play too freely round 
Wilton Caldecott’s friend. What was there 
to alarm her in the candid Julia? Wasn’t 
it as if Julia, in their curious conversation, 
had given herself up, sublimely, for Freda 
to look at and see for herself that there was 
nothing in her to be afraid of ? 

It was possible that Julia had seen things 
in her. Freda had a little thrill of discom- 
fort at that thought; but she rallied from it 
bravely. What if Julia did see? She was 
not aware of anything that she was anxious 
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to conceal from her. Least of all had she 
desired to hide her part in Wilton Caldecott. 
It was, if you came to think of it, the link 
between her and Julia, the ground of their 
acquaintance. She could not suspect Julia of 
any vulgar desire to take that away from her. 

If there had been any lapse from high 
refinement, it had been in her own little cry 
of “Ah, you don’t know him!” into which 
poor Freda now felt that she had poured 
the very soul of passionate possession. But 
Julia had been perfect. She had in effect 
said, “I see—and you won’t mind my seeing 
—that your friendship for Wilton Caldecott 
is your dearest and purest possession, as it’s 
mine—I’m not ashamed to own it—and ГЇЇ 
show you how to keep it. Take care of the 
gift—the gift. It'll see you both through.” 
Julia had been fine. What else could she be? 
Of course she had seen; and she had sacrificed 
her reticence, beautifully, because it was the 
only way. It was, said Freda to herself, 
what she would have done, if she had been 
in Julia’s place and had seen. 

Having reconstructed Julia, she unlocked 
the drawer that held the hidden treasure, 
the thing that he had said was so perfect, 
the last consummate manifestation of the 
gift. They had found, between them, the 
right word for it. It was only a gift, a thing 
that he had given her, that, if he chose, 
he could at any moment take away. What 
had come from her came only through him. 
She owned with a sort of exultation that 
there was nothing in the least creative in 
her. She had not one virile quality; only 
this receptivity of hers, infinitely plastic, in- 
finitely tender. What lay in the lamplight 
under her caressing: hand had been born of 
their friendship. It was their spiritual child. 

She bowed her head and kissed it. 

She said to herself: “It is not me, but his 
part in me that he loves. If I am true to 
it, he will be true to me.” 

As she raised her head her eyes were wet 
with tears. 

She looked round the room. Everything 
in it (but the thing that lay there under her 
hand) seemed suddenly to have lost its in- 
terest and its charm. Something had gone 
from it, something that had been living with 
her in secret for many days, that could not 
live with her now any more. It had dropped 
into the deep when Julia stripped herself (it 
now seemed to Freda) and took her shining, 
sacrificial plunge. 

“What, after all,” said Freda, “has she 
taken from me? Nothing that I ever really 
had.” 
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It was Sunday afternoon. Caldecott made 
a point of going to see Miss Nethersole on 
Sunday afternoons. He felt so safe with 
Julia. 

This particular Sunday afternoon was 
their first since Julia had become acquainted 
with Miss Farrar. It was therefore inevitable 
that their talk should turn to her. 

“Your friend is charming,” said Julia. 

“Yes,” he said, “yes.” He seemed re- 
luctant to acknowledge it. Julia made a 
note of the reluctance. 

“You must be very proud of her.” 

He challenged the assertion with a glance 
which questioned her right to make it. Julia 
saw that his mind was balancing itself on 
some fine and perilous edge, and that it was 
as yet unaware of its peril. 

“Of course you’re proud of her, 
in a voice that steadied him. 

“ Of course I am,” he agreed. 

“Ts it really true that she owes everything 
to you?” 

“No,” he said, “it isn’t in the least true.” 

“She says so.” 

“ Oh, that’s her pretty way of putting it. ” 

“She thinks it.” 

“Not she. If she does, it’s because she’s 
made that way. She’s awfully nice, you 
know.” 

“She’s too nice—to be allowed to 

“Well?” 

“ То throw herself away.” 

“She isn’t throwing herself away. She’s 
found the one thing she can do, and she’s 
doing it divinely. I’ve never met a woman 
who was so sure of herself.” 

“Oh, she’s sure enough, poor child.” 

“T say, you don’t mean to tell me you 
don’t believe in her? Not that it matters 
whether you do or not.” ; 

“Thank you. I’m not talking about her 
genius, or whatever the thing is. Гуе no 
doubt it’s everything you say. If she’d only 


” 


said she 
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keep to that—the one thing she сал be sure 
of. Unless, of course, you’ve made her 
sure.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Ah, if I only knew what you meant.” 

“What I mean?” 

“Yes, what you mean to do.” 

He laughed. “І don’t mean to ‘do’ any- 
thing at present.” 

“Well, then——” 

“Why, what do you suppose I ought to 
do?” 

“T don’t know that it’s for me to say.” 

“You may as well, while you’re about 
it.” 

“If I could only make you see—” 
mentally drew back. 


She 


“Well? What do you want to make me 


see?” 

“What you’ve done already to that un- 
happy woman.” 

“Unhappy? She’s considerably happier 
than she was when I first knew her.” 

“Thats it,” she said, “that’s just it. 
Where are your eyes? Сап” you see she’s 
in love with you?” 

He did not meet her advancing gaze. 

“What makes you think so?” he said. 

“The way she talks about you.” 

He smiled. “You don’t allow for pic- 
turesque exaggeration.” 

“My dear, when a woman exaggerates to 
that extent, it generally means one thing.” 

“Not with her. She wouldn’t do it if it 
meant that. She’d be afraid to let herself 
go. And she isn’t afraid. She just piles 
it on because she’s so sure of herself—so 
sure that she isn’t what you say she is.” 

“I don’t say she knows she’s in love with 
you. She doesn’t know it.” 

“Can you be in love without knowing 
и?” 

“She could. If she knew it, do you think 
she’d have let me see it? And do you think 


Га have given her away? I wouldn’t now,. 


only 1 know what you апа she 
doesn’t.” 

“No, indeed. You're right enough there.” 

They paused on that. 

“You’re quite sure,” 
can’t—— ?”” 

It was as if she probed him, delicately, on 
behalf of their tragic friend. She turned 
her eyes away as she did it, that she might 
not see him shrink. 

“No,” he said. 
again. ” 

She withdrew the pressure of the gentle 
finger that had given him pain. 


are, 


she said, “that you 


“Never again. Never 
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” she murmured. 


“I only thought 

“What did you think?” 

“That it might be nice for both of you.” 

“It wouldn’t be nice for either of us. Not 
nice at all.” 

“Well, then, I can only see one thing.” 

“I know. You're going to say I must 
leave off seeing her?” 

“No. I don’t say that.” 

“I do, though. If I were sure——” 

“You may be sure of one thing. That 
she doesn’t know what’s the matter with 
her—yet. She mustn’t know. If you do 
go and see her, you must be careful not to 
let her find out. I did my best to hide it, to 
cover it up, so that she shouldn’t see.” 

“Your suspicion?” 

“What do you think we’re made of? No. 
The truth—the truth.” 

“If this is the truth, I mustn’t, of course, 
go near her. But I know you’re mistaken.” 

“Have I ever been mistaken? Have I ever 
told you wrong?” 

“Well, Julia, you’re a very wise woman, 
and РЇЇ admit that when you’ve warned me 
off any one, you’ve warned me for my good.” 

She colored. “I’m not warning you ‘off’ 
anybody now. I’ve warned you before for 
your own sake. I’m warning you this time 
for hers.” 

“T see. I see that all right. But—you 
never saw a woman like her, did you? I 
wonder if you understand her.” 

“I do understand her. You can’t look 
at her and not see that she has a profound 
capacity for suffering.” 

“T know.” 

Of course he knew. Hadn’t he called her 
the Musa Dolorosa? | 

“Just because,” said Julia, 
imagination. ” 

+ He had said good-by and was going, but 
at the doorway he turned to her again. 

“No,” he said, “you’re wrong, Julia. 
She’s not like that.” 

Julia arched her brows over eyes tender 
with compassion—compassion for his infinite 
stupidity. | 

“Oh, my dear!” she cried, and waved 
him away as a creature hopeless, impossible 
to help. А 

He closed the door and stood with his bac 
to it, facing her. 

“Well,” he said, “you may be right. But 
before I do anything I must be very sure.” 

“How do you propose to make sure?” 

“T shall go and see her.” 

“Of course, ” said Julia, “you'll go and see 
her. ” 


“she has 
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He went on to Montagu Street, so con- 
vinced was he that Julia was mistaken. 

Freda knew well what she was going to 
say to him. She had chosen her path, the 
highest, the farthest from the abyss. Once 
there, she could let herself go. 

He himself led her there; 
He brought praises of the gift. 

Other people, he said, were Begining to 
rave about it now. 

“ I wish they wouldn’t,” said she: “Tt makes 
me feel so dishonest.” 

“Dishonest ?” 

“As if Га taken something that didn’t 
belong to me. It doesn’t belong to те.” 

“What doesn’t?” 

“It—the gift! I feel as if it had never had 
anything—really—to do with me.” 

“Ah, that’s the way to tell that you’ve 
got it.” 

“І know, but I don’t mean that. I mean 
—it does belong so very much to somebody 
else, that I ought almost to give it back.” 

He had always wondered how she did it. 
Now, for one moment he believed that she 
was about to clear up her little mystery. She 
was going to tell him that she hadn’t done 
it at all, that somebody else had borrowed 
her name for some incomprehensible purpose 
of concealment. She was going to make an 
end of Freda Farrar. 

“Of course,” said she, “I know you don’t 
want it back.” 

күр” 

“Yes. It’s really yours, you know. I 
should never have had it at all, if it hadn’t 
been for уои.” 

“I’m very glad,” he said gravely, “if I’ve 
helped you.” 

He was thinking, “She does really rather 
pile it on.” 

Freda went piling it on more. She felt 
continuously that the gift would see them 
through. She would hold it well before him, 
and turn it round and round, that he might 
see for himself that there was nothing that 
could be considered sinister behind it. Her 
passionate concentration on it would show 
that there was nothing behind, no vision of 
anything darker and deeper. It was as if 
she said to him, “I know the dreadful thing 
you're afraid of. I’m showing you what it 
is, so that you needn’t think it’s that.” 

Not that she was afraid of his thinking it. 
She had set her happiness high, in a pure, 
serene place, safe from the visitations of his 


he started her. 
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terror. She conceived that the peace of it 
might in time come to constitute a kind of 
happiness for him. That gross fear could 
never arise between him and her. All the 
same, she perceived that a finer misgiving 
might menace his perfect peace. He might, 
if he were subtle enough, imagine that she 
was giving him too much, and that he owed 
her something. His chivalry might become 
uneasy. She must show him how perfectly 
satisfied she was. He must see that the thing 
she had hold of was great, was immense, that 
it filled her life to the brim, so that there 
wasn’t any room for anything else. How 
could he owe her anything when he had given 
her that ? 

She must make him see it very clearly. 

“Tt wasn’t only that you helped,” she 
said, “to bring it out of me. It wasn’t in 
me. When it came, it seemed to come from 
somewhere outside. Somebody must have 
put it into me. I believe such a thing is 
possible. And there wasn’t anybody, you 
know, but you.” 

“T doubt,” said he, “the possibility. Any- 
how, you may safely leave me out of it.” 

“Think,” she said, “think of the time when 
you were left out of it, when it was only me. 
It’s inconceivable—the difference——” 

“Let’s leave it at that, Why rıb the 
bloom off the mystery?” 

“Do I rub the bloom off?” 

“Yes, if you make out that I had anything 
to do with it.” 

“Tf it’s mystery you want, don’t you see 
that’s the greatest mystery of all—your having 
had to do with it?” 

“But why I, of all people? Is there any 
sign of Freda Farrar in anything I did before 
I knew her?” 

“Is there any sign of her in anything she 
did before she knew you?” 

He was silent. 

“Then,” said Freda, “if it isn’t you, it’s 
we. We've collaborated.” 

If he had not been illumined by the horrid 
light Julia had given him, he would have 
said that this was only Freda’s way, another 
form of her adorable extravagance. Now he 
wondered. 

Poor Freda went on piling up her defenses. 
“Don’t you see?” said she. “That’s why I 
feel so sure of it. If it had been just me, I 
should never have been sure a minute. It 
might have gone any day, and I should have 
known that there was no more where it came 
from. But if it’s you, I can simply lean back 
on it, and rest. Don’t you see.” 

“No,” he said. “I don’t see.” 
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(He was saying to himself, “I’m afraid 
Julia was right about her. Only she doesn’t 
know it.’’) 

“You must leave me out of it. You mustn’t 
let yourself think that you rest on anything 
or anybody but yourself.” 

Ít was what Julia had said, searching her 
with her woman’s eyes. He did not look at 
her as he said it. 

Her nerves still shook under Julia’s dis- 
tant and delicate admonition to her to keep 
her head. It struck her that he was re- 
peating the warning in a still more delicate 
and distant manner. She wondered, was it 
possible that he was beginning to be afraid? 
Couldn’t he see that he was safe with her? 
That they were safe with one another? What 
was she doing now but letting him see how 
safe they were? Hadn’t she just given to 
their relations the last touch of spiritual com- 
pletion? She had made a place for him 
where he could come and go at will, and rest 
without terror. Couldn’t he see that she had 
set her house of life above all that, so high 
that nobody down here could see what went 
on up there, and wonder at his going out and 
coming in? 

Keep her head, indeed! Her untroubled 
and untrammeled movements on her heights 
proved how admirably she kept it. 

“You see,” he continued, “it’s not as if I 
could be always here, on the spot.” 

His voice still sounded the distant note of 
warning. It told her that there was some- 
thing that he wished to make her see. 

Her best answer to that was silence and a 
serene front, intimating that she saw every- 
thing, and that there was nothing to touch 
her іп the things he saw. 

“And as it happens” (Caldecott’s voice 
shook a little) “I’m going away next week. 
I shall be away a very long time.” 

She knew that he did not look at her, now, 
lest he should see her wince. She did not 
wince. 


“Well,” said she, “I shall be here when’ 


you come back.” 

It was then that she saw the terror in his 
face. 

“Of course,” he said, “I hope—very much 
—you will be here.” 

She felt that he, like Julia, was leading 
her to the edge of the deep dividing place, 
and that he paused, miserably, where Julia 
had plunged. She saw him trying to bridge the 
gulf, to cover it, with decent, gentle common- 
places and courtesies. Then he went away. 

What had she done to make him afraid of 
her? Or was it what she had said? The 
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other day, before she had seen Julia, she could 
have said anything to him. Now, it seemed, 
there was nothing that she could say. 

What was it that he had seen in her? 

That was it. With all his wonderful com- 
prehension, he had failed her in the ultimate 
test—the ability to see what was in her. He 
had seen nothing but one thing, the thing he 
was accustomed to see, the material woman’s 
passion to pursue, to make captive, to possess. 
He would go, thinking all his life that it was 
she who had failed, she who, by her vulgarity, 
had made it impossible for him to remain her 
friend. She supposed she had piled it up 
too high. It was her very defenses that had 
betrayed her, made her more flagrant and ex- 
posed. 

She bowed herself for hours to the scourging 
of that thought, till the thought itself perished 
from exhaustion. 

She knew that it was not so. He held 
her higher than that. 

He was not afraid. He was only sorry 
for her. He had tried to be more tender to 
her than she was herself. He was going 
away because his honor, his masculine honor, 
told him that, if he could not marry her, 
there was nothing else for him to do. He 
was trying to spare her pain. It was very 
honorable of him, she knew. 

But it would have been more honorable 
still if he had stayed, if he had trusted her to 
keep her friendship incorruptible by pain. 
Or, rather, if he had seen that no pain could 
touch her, short of the consummate spiritual 
torture he was inflicting now. 

There were moments when she stood back 
from the torture, self-delivered, when she 
heard herself saying to him, “I know why 
you’re going. It’s because you think I wanted 
you to give me something that you can’t give 
me. Don’t you see that, if you can’t give 
it me, it doesn’t matter? It’s, after all, so 
little compared with what you have given me. 
Is it honorable to take that away? Don’t you 
see how you’re breaking faith with me? Don’t 
you see that you’ve made me ashamed, and 
that nothing can be worse to bear than that?” 

Then she knew that she would never be 
able to say that to him She would never 
be able to say anything to him any more. 
She wondered whether he had made those 
other women ashamed when he broke loose 
from them. Was she ashamed, did she 
suffer, the woman who had caught and held 
him, and hurt him so? 

At the thought of his hurt her passion had 
such pity that it cried out in her, “What 
have they done to you that you can’t see?” 
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He went away the following week, to the 
North, and remained there for six months. 
His honor prescribed a considerable term of 
absence. It compelled him to keep away 
from her for some time after his return. 
He told himself that she had the consolation 
of her gift. 

Meanwhile no sign of it had reached him 
since the day he left her. Julia could give 
him no news of her; she believed, but was 
not certain, that Freda was away. When 
he called in Montagu Street, he was told 
that Miss Farrar had given up her rooms 
and gone abroad. 

He wrote to the address given him and 
heard from her by return. She told him 
that she was very well. That San Remo 
was very beautiful, that she was sure he would 
be glad to hear that a small income had been 
left to her, enough to relieve her from the 
necessity of writing. She had not, in fact, 
written a line in the last year. Otherwise, 
of course, he would have heard from her. 
“It rather looks,” she added, “as if Poverty 
had been my inspiration.” 

In every word he read her desire to spare him. 

It had not stayed with her, then? The 
slender flame had died out in her, and the 
sudden spirit had fled. Well, if it had to go, 
it was better that it should go this way, all at 
once, rather than that they should have had 
to acknowledge any falling off from the deli- 
cate perfection of her gift. 

Three months later a letter from his friend, 
Mrs. Dysart, informed him of Freda’s death 
at San Remo early in the spring. 

Mrs. Dysart had seen her there. She was 
now staying with her niece, Julia Nethersole, 
and desired to see him. She was sure that he 
would want to hear about their friend. 

He remembered Mrs. Dysart as a small, 
robust, iron-gray woman, sharp-tongued, 
warm-hearted, terrifically observant. Though 
childless, she had always struck him as almost 
savagely maternal. He dreaded the interview, 
for he had had some vague idea that she had 
not appreciated Freda. Besides, his connection 
with Miss Farrar was so public that Mrs.Dys- 
art would have no delicacy in approaching it. 

Mrs. Dysart proved more reticent than he 
had feared. The full flow of her reminiscences 
began only under pressure. 

The news of Miss Farrar’s death, she said, 
came to her as a shock, but hardly as a sur- 
prise. 
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“You were not with her, then?” he said. 

“No one was with her.” 

The words dropped into a terrible silence. 
A sound broke it, the sound of some uneasy 
movement made by Julia. 

“When did you see her last?” he asked. 

“I saw her last driving on the sea-front 
at San Remo—if you could call it seeing her. 
She was all huddled up in furs and rugs and 
things. Just a sharp white slip of a face, 
and two eyes gazing at nothing out of the 
carriage window. She looked as if something 
had scared her.” 

And it was of her that he had been afraid. 

“Do you know,” he said presently, “what 
she died of ?” 

“No. It was supposed that some time 
or other she must have had some great shock.” 

Caldecott shifted his position. 

“The doctors said there was no reason 
why she should have died. She could have 
lived well enough if she had wanted to. The 
terrible thing was that she didn’t want. If 
you ask me what she died of I should say 
she was either scared to death or starved.” 

“Surely,” he said, “surely she had enough?” 

“Oh, she had food enough to eat, and’ 
clothes enough to cover her, and fire enough 
to warm her. But she starved.” | 

“What do you suppose,” said Julia, “the 

г girl wanted?” 

“Nothing, my dear, that you would under- 
stand. ” 

He was at a loss to account for the asperity 
of the little lady’s tone; but he remembered 
that Julia had never been a favorite with her 
aunt. 

“I’m convinced,” said Mrs. Dysart, “that 
woman died for want of something. Some- 
thing that she’d got used to till it was abso- 
lutely necessary to her. Something, what- 
ever it was, that had completely satisfied 
her. When she found herself without it, 
that, I imagine, constituted the shock. And 
she wasn’t strong enough to stand it, that 
was all.” 

Mrs. Dysart spoke to her niece, but he 
felt that there was something in her, fiery 
and indignant, that hurled itself across Julia 
at him. 

He changed the subject. 

“She—she left nothing?” 

“Not a note, not a line.” 

“Ah, well, what we have is beautiful 
enough for anybody.” 

“І wonder if you have any idea what you 
might have had? If you even knew what 
it was you had?” i 

“I never presumed,” he said, “to under- 
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stand her. I’ve hardly known any woman 
properly but one.” 

“And knowing one woman—properly or 
improperly—won’t help you to understand 
another. J never knew there was so much 
in her.” 

“She didn’t know it herself. She used 
to say it wasn’t in her. It was the most 
mysterious thing I ever saw.” 

It was his turn to shelter himself behind 
Freda’s gift. He piled up words, апа his 
mind cowered behind them, thinking no 
thought, seeing nothing but Freda’s dead 
face with its shut eyes. 

“What was it?” he said. “Where did it 
come from?” 

“Tt came,” said Mrs. Dysart, “from 
somewhere deep down in her, a part of her 
that had only one chance to show itself.” 
She rose and delivered herself of all her fire. 
“There was something in Freda infinitely 
greater, infinitely more beautiful than her 
gift. It showed itself only once in her life. 
When it couldn’t show itself any more the 
gift left her. We can’t account for it.” 

He followed her to the door. She pressed 
his hand as she said good-by to him, and he 
saw that there were tears in her eyes. 

“T told you,” she said, “to do all you could 
for her. She knew that you had done—all 
you could.” 

He bowed his head to her rebuke. 


D] PART SEVEN JP 


Upstairs, Julia was waiting for him. Her 
pale face turned to him as he came in. 

He saw a hunger in it that was not of the 
soul. 

He had never been greatly interested in 
Julia’s soul, and till now her face had told 
him nothing of it. It had clipped it tight, 
like the covers of a narrow book. He had 
never cared to open it. Freda’s soul was 
like an illuminated missal, treasured under 
transparence; its divine secret flamed, un- 
afraid, in scarlet and gold. 

He did not take his seat beside her, but 
stood off from her, distant and uneasy. She 
rose and laid her hand upon, his arm, and 
he drew back from her touch. 

“Wilton,” she said, “you are not going 
to let this trouble you?” 

“What’s the good of talking? It won’t 
undo what we did.” 

“What we did?” 

“T, then.” 

“What else could you do?” 

He did not answer, and she murmured, 
“Or I? I was right. She was in love with 
you.” 

He turned on her. 

“I wish,” he said, “that you had never 
told me.” 


THE TOUGH 


О” THE SEA 


BY ROWLAND THOMAS 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY J. C. CHASE 


з GRIERSON boarded 

| the old City ој Hankow, lying 
to her anchors in Manila Bay, 
with pleasant anticipations of 
the novelty of being afloat 
without a watch to stand. For 
two -years he had been first 
officer of an inter-island transport, kept at full 
nervous stretch day and night by the respon- 
sibility of guiding his ship through the reef- 
strewn. waterways of the Philippines, and 
picking up anchorages in uncharted bights and 
treacherous tide-swept roadsteads, and han- 
dling boats with men and cargo in the surf on 
coral beaches, and all the numberless duties 
which fall to an executive who is navigator and 
watch officer too. He had wearied of the life 
till it seemed to him he had wearied of the sea 
as well, and when the opportunity came to go 
home in a liner as one of the elect who need not 
know a sextant from a signal-halliard, he had 
seized on it. 

And for a while he was not disappointed. It 
was indeed pleasant to see the China coast at 
last as a traveler sees it, lying irresponsibly in a 
deck-chair while the ship was manoeuvred 
through the tortuous entrance of Hongkong, 
and the long turn which leads to the anchorage 
behind the green peninsula of Amoy—where 
the houses glint so very white among the trees— 
and sharing in the adventurous excitement of 
his fellow-passengers as they explored new 
cities in the lazy voyage up the coast. 

But when the Hankow’s stubby bowsprit 
was once pointed fairly eastward and pale rosy 


Fujiyama had faded into the blankness of the 
sky astern, and the last wandering fishing- 
junk had been dropped below the horizon, 
Grierson began to learn that an unattached 
sailor aboard ship is the most superfluous 
creature imaginable. The Hankow’s officers, 
friendly as they were, were too busy with their 
duties—duties which all at once began to strike 
the exile as rather desirable things—to spare 
much time to him. And the passengers, he 
discovered, belonged to a world which he had 
almost forgotten, with interests quite different 
from his. They expected from him, so far as 
they expected anything, only marvelous yarns, 
and when Grierson, being both modest and 
taciturn, failed to meet this demand, they 
dropped him unceremoniously. He seemed 
likely to pass many hours in solitude—until 
little Miss Minturn discovered him and, un- 
invited and unencouraged, made of it a solt- 
tude д deux. 

She was soon occupying the larger share of 
Grierson’s waking moments, being present in 
his thoughts even when she was absent in the 
flesh. Her ready friendliness puzzled rather 
than flattered him. In the eight years of his 
life since he had left the school-ship he had 
seen little of women, and like most sailors he 
was wary of what he did not understand. Why 
Miss Minturn, who was both pretty and popu- 
lar, should take the trouble to seek him out in 
the lonely nooks he haunted and spend hours 
questioning him on the greater and lesser 
mysteries of seamanship, he could not make 
out, for there seemed little in common between 
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her life, past or future, and the briny and tarry 
problems she brought him for solution. She 
was a slender girl in the early twenties, appar- 
ently, and until this journey round the world— 
which had come to her through the rather ob- 
trusive generosity of the over-rich uncle and 
aunt who accompanied her, Grierson learned 
as one learns things aboard ship—she had been 
a consistent landswoman, with a nautical ex- 
perience confined to the summer waters of the 
New England coast. John wondered, some- 
what suspiciously, what interest a girl like that 
could have in the stowage, say, of a mixed 
cargo of railroad iron and grain in bulk. 

The logical explanation, that she asked out of 
pure eagerness to be informed, did not strike 
him as logical, for the information could be of 
no possible use to her. And yet he was at a loss 
for any other motive which seemed adequate. 
So he held himself watchfully aloof, and was 
more taciturn than ever. But as she con- 
tinued to question him, quite undismayed by his 
reticence, he was obliged to answer, and a one- 
sided intimacy was created which amused their 
fellow-passengers vastly, all save the uncle and 
aunt of plethoric purse, who had, the aunt 
especially, vague designs on the future of their 
poor but highly attractive niece. To them, as 
to the other on-lookers, this was a particularly 
unblushing case of the flirtation which seems 
inseparable from life on shipboard, and which 
must be endured unless it threatens to go too 
far and follow its willing victims ashore. Of a 
morning, before breakfast, Grierson was quite 
sure to be lounging in the bows, and Miss Min- 

. turn, after a few strategic turns up and down, was 

quite as sure to happen to join him and begin a 
conversation which lasted, save for the inter- 
ruptions of meal-times, till the deck-lights were 
doused and the ship settled down for the night. 
Generally there is but one theme which can 
bear the strain of such continuous conversa- 
tional handling as that without becoming 
attenuated, and the Hankow’s passengers, 
especially the aunt, thought they remembered 
what that theme was. 

They would have been astonished, and a bit 
disappointed, perhaps, even the aunt, could 
they have overheard the talk which filled those 
long hours. It was of a most impersonal kind, 
always of the sea апа ѕһірѕ, and it ranged over 
many topics. The second forenoon out Miss 
Minturn succeeded in boxing the compass, 
against the sun, by quarter points. In the 
afternoon she learned the lead of the running 
rigging at pin-rails and fife-rails, and next day 
went on with unabated enthusiasm to the art of 
tacking an imaginary ship, calling out at last a 
triumphant “Mainsail haul!” which drew a 
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cheery supplement of “Now she fills! Smartly 
handled, Miss Minturn,” from smiling Mr. 
Sullivan on the bridge. There was nothing to 
worry the most watchful of childless aunts in 
such very youthful pastimes as that. 

Still later, when she had known John almost 
four days, she displayed a huge interest in knots 
and splices which compelled her half-unwilling 
mentor to borrow a rope’s end of the solemn 
Chinese boatswain and go back to his own 
early days on the gun-deck of the school-ship. 
Miss Minturn proved an apt pupil, and 
even puzzled out what the boatswain, looking 
over her shoulder, pronounced a shipshape 
“Майе Walkee.” Nothing in that, surely, to 
disturb the equanimity of Gorgon relatives. 

But it all paved the way to an intimacy which 
was not one-sided, and before he knew it John 
found himself quite at home with her as they 
lived over together the days which are gone 
forever. With stu’nsails set and the freshness 
of the Trades about them they rehearsed 
famous runs, or lay at anchor to watch tall 
clipper ships backing and filling proudly up the 
long reaches of “the River” from Whampoa to 
Canton, and made the easterly passage of the 
Horn in winter, when the days are four hours 
long and the spoon-drift freezes where it falls 
and the black outposts of a continent are 
smothered in the hungry surf to leeward. John 
dwelt on it all with loving detail, for deep down 
in himself he had always felt that those days 
before steam, when navigation was a personal 
affair and every voyage a battle wherein a 
skipper made allies or enemies of the elements 
according to his skill, were the halcyon days 
of the sea, and had looked back to them with 
an almost tender regret. Now for the first time 
he found a responsive listener, a fellow-believer 
rather, who shared his longing for the vanished 
romance and sentiment, and under the encour- ` 
agement of her quick sympathy and under- 
standing he talked with a simple eloquence 
which was more effective than either of them 
guessed. 

Then was the time for a watchful aunt to 
have looked to windward and have put a 
dragon uncle on sentry-go, for the step to more 
personal things was easy, almost inevitable. 
John was soon talking, with the same simple 
eloquence of deep enthusiasm and love, of his 
own people, and through his eyes Helen Min- 
turn saw the sleepy town on the shore of Cape 
Cod Bay, with the tidal creek bubbling in the 
marshes and the old square white house on the 
hill above them from which so many genera- 
tions of Griersons have gone down to the sea— 
and where so many Grierson women and chil- 
dren have waited, with the pathetic patience of 
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sea-born folk, for the return of a ship, or for the 
news which makes a blank of life at first. 

And so at last, one afternoon, Miss Minturn 
heard how something had called John Grier- 
son from the easy path of college and profession 
which had been marked out for him, and had 
made a sailor of him too. Somehow or other, 
John said, he thought it was the memory of all 
those Griersons who had been waiters on the 
sea which had summoned him. 

His tongue was stumbling enough when he 
required it to speak of such unspeakable things 
as his own emotions, and in the midst of his 
self-analysis he broke off short. “І don’t know 
why I’m telling you all this,” he said. 

“Because I’d rather hear it than anything 
else anyone could say,” said the girl gently. 
“You just kad to go, didn’t уои?” 

“Yes,” John answered simply, “І had to 
go. ” 

“You’re so lucky!” she cried half enviously. 
“So many of us can’t puzzle out our place in 
life at all, and you found yours without a 
struggle.” 

“Except for my mother,” John corrected. 
“She had lost her father and her brother and 
my father at sea already. ” 

“I know,” said the girl, and was silent for a 
little. “Ро you know,” she said at last, “І 
think in spite of that she’d rather you’d be 
where you belong. And you, you don’t regret 
it, do you?” 

“No,” John muttered. “That is, only 
sometimes,” he added honestly. His eyes 
caught hers, and hung there, and there was a 
longing in them which brought the blood to the 
girl’s cheek. ‘‘Sometimes,” he said earnestly, 
as if the words came from him without his 
will, “when I think that I can never hope for 
the things other men take as a matter of 
course, home, and—and—” John, glancing 
sidewise at his companion’s glowing face, 
realized that he was talking his heart out to 
this inhabitant of another world, and became 
speechless once more. Partly for shame’s sake, 
partly for something else. All at once he knew 
how sorry he was that this girl with the prettily 
commanding ways did belong to a world so far 
from his. And Miss Minturn, infected by his 
awkwardness perhaps, was silent too. 

That night—it was the sixth out from 
Yokohama, and the Hankow was laboring in 
the trough of a heavy swell which makes down 
from the northward along there—John sat in 
the smoking-room after all the other men had 
dropped away to bed, deep in his own uneasy 
thoughts. At last he knew what a scurvy 
trick Fate had played him in that week which 


he was to remember regretfully all his life. If - 
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only he had not been a sailor, or if the girl had 
come of seafaring folk—John in his modesty 
felt that he had nothing to offer which could 
tempt her, and in his honesty he knew that 
nothing one could offer would make it right fora 
man to let a tenderly nurtured woman share the 
cruel uncertainties of a merchant mariner’s life. 
With his Puritanical training, and his Puritani- 
cal proneness for the academic solution of nice 
moral problems, John had long ago decided that 
if he had a right to marry at all, it was only with 
a woman of his own class, inured to the trage- 
diesof thesea. It was already decided for him, 
offhand, that he could not fall in love with 
Miss Minturn. It was a hard decision to agree 
with, but he managed it. 

And he had no sooner agreed than, after the 
manner of men on the brink of love, he lost 
sight of the ethical aspects of his case in a 
sudden, overwhelmingly roseate vision of what 
might have been. With astonishing vividness 
he saw Helen Minturn, Helen Grierson now, 
turning away up the gravel path that leads 
through banks of tiger-lilies to the side door of 
the old white house, after a good-by whose 
sadness was not all painful. Just as vividly 
he experienced the rapturous completeness of 
each return from sea, when Helen Grierson 
would be waiting for him under the old gnarled 
trees of the orchard. And as each successive 
picture rose before him he became less and less 
the Puritan, clasping thorny Duty with un- 
flinching hands, and more and more the rebel- 
lious boy, complaining at his fate and half in-. 
clined to try a fall with it. 

A sudden stillness called him from all that. 
On a long fair-weather voyage one becomes 
tuned to the ever-recurring movements and 
thousand muffled voices of a ship and they pass 
unnoticed, except when they stop. It took John 
a moment to realize that the Hankow’s engines 
were shut off and that only her momentum was 
carrying her forward with a gentle whisper of 
water alongside, quite different from the sharp 
hissing and bubbling of the waves parted by a 
vessel under way. At the same time the watch 
officer on the bridge sang out in a mellow roar, 
“Barque ahoy! What barque is that?” 

It is hard to bring to anyone who has not 
experienced it a realization of the hugeness and 
emptiness of the Pacific, or of the monotony of 
a voyage across its thousands of leagues of 
slowly heaving blue. Even those who have 
crossed the Atlantic often have little concep- 
tion of the desert waste old ocean really is, 
for the thronging commerce between Europe 
and America moves in a very few narrow and 
crowded lanes where it is as natural to meet a 
fellow-wayfarer as оп a country road. But in 
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the vast expanse of the mid-Pacific, where the 
Hankow was then, even on established routes 
of passage the glint of a sail or the smudge of a 
smoke plume on the dim horizon line is an 
event. Once off these little frequented paths a 
disabled ship might drift for months undis- 
covered, now that the ubiquitous whalers are 
gone. To speak another ship there is a rare 
event, and the hail of the second mate brought 
John to his feet. 

He flung open “ће door of the port gangway 
and saw, close aboard to leeward as the Han- 
kow swept slowly on, a magnificent sailing- 
vessel. Only a breath of air was stirring, there 
on the northern edge of the Trades, and she 
had all sail set tocatch it. It was bright moon- 
light, though the sky was flecked with the out- 
posts of the trade-wind clouds, and every taut 
rope and tapering spar of her was clean-cut as a 
shadow, while the swelling squares of canvas 
glinted like sheets of silver. She was a sight 
to make one’s breath catch, appearing there so 
unexpectedly, out of the night, in what had 
seemed an empty sea. 

“Barque ahoy!” the watch officer hailed 
again, and from the stranger, now falling rap- 
idly astern in her drift to leeward, a thin 
and eerie voice returned an incomprehensible 
answer. Then suddenly, with a rattle of 
brace-blocks, the barque’s main-yard swung 
aback, and John heard the soft thudding of 
wind-beaten canvas as her light sails were let 
go and clewed up. From her spanker-gaff a 
line of red lanterns blinked sullenly, the night 
signal of distress at sea. 

The Hankow’s skipper and first officer, 
bulky in ulsters, were on the bridge now, and 
it was the “Old Man’s” hoarser voice which 
called this time, “Barque ahoy! What barque 
is that?” 

Again the answer came back, shrill and in- 
comprehensible. “Don’t talk English, I guess,” 
muttered the skipper. He glanced down the 
opening of the bridge-companion and saw John 
standing in the glare from the open door. 
“You talk French, Mr. Grierson?” he asked. 
“Come up and try her. Those top-sails set 
Frenchy.” 

So, braced on the overhanging end of the 
bridge, while the Hankow wallowed inertly in 
the swells which lapped her side forty feet be- 
low, John hurled fragments of speech, hastily 
recalled, out into the night. And gradually 
fragments of information struggled back up the 
wind. The stranger was the barque Duchesse 
de—something, of Marseilles, some number of 
days out from Hongkong, bound to Valparaiso. 

“Ask him what he wants,” the skipper di- 
rected. 
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The answer might have been an order in 
Chinese from the menu of the Shark’s Fin 
Restaurant, for all John could make of it. 
“Well,” said the skipper impatiently, “tell him 
to send a boat aboard, and be quick about it. 
He’s lost us hours already.” 

John delivered the message, and then there 
was nothing to do but wait. And as they 
waited the scene changed. Suddenly, yet so 
imperceptibly that no man could mark the 
metamorphosis, all the inspiring majesty and 
grave beauty of the sea was gone, and in its 
place was a personality of mysterious and hos- 
tile power. The water was a bottomless gulf 
of blackness now, and in its black and. oily 
depths, where it seemed that one might sink 
unendingly, strange formless shadows fitted. 
A gusty wind puffed over it, the moon was 
veiled behind a bank of cloud; from the barque, 
fallen far to leeward, the sullen lanterns glim- 
mered very dimly. To cross the wilderness of 
thrusting swells which lay between and venture 
beneath the Hankow’s wallowing sides in an 
open boat was a good bit of adventure in itself. 
Or so it seemed to the passengers. They had 
flocked on deck, and fragments of their ex- 
cited conversation floated up to the bridge. 

But the officers and the Chinese boatswain 
were busy with preparations for a visitor. A 
boat-line was rigged over the starboard side, a 
boarding-ladder, a snaky thing of rope and 
wood, was dropped over the quarter, and pres- 
ently the plash and creak of oars came from the 
darkness astern. Boathooks and blades rasped 
along the plates, there was a muffled command, 
a dim figure leaped from the tossing boat to the 
whipping ladder, and in a moment the mid- 
night visitor had clambered over the rail and 
stood in the glare of the deck-light by the saloon- 
companionway. 

They made a strange contrast, the little 
sailor-man from the South of France, with his 
piratical shock of bristling hair and beard, and 
his bare feet, and his shirt open over his shaggy 
chest, and the sleek and coddled passengers 
who stared at him. Fora moment they pressed 
close. Then a wave of disappointment seemed 
to strike them. They had come on deck ex- 
pecting, very likely, a rescue at sea conducted 
in the approved style of the story-books, with 
a pale row of half-drowned ог half-starved 
wretches to feast their pity on, and they found 
instead a disgracefully cheerful ragamuffin, 
whose swart face flashed into an alluring smile 
as he saw them shrink from him. “ Pardon, 
Mesdames,” he said, “but І come in the cos- 
tume of my profession.” 

In the disenchanted crowd John Grierson, 
advancing at the skipper’s side, saw only the 
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face of little Miss Minturn. She was not 
shrinking or disappointed. Her lips were 
parted, her eyes were shining With an excite- 
ment which increased as the moments passed. 
For at last she had the reward of all her ques- 
tioning. Of all the passengers she alone could 
appreciate the story of the little captain from 
the South of France. For it was a very com- 
monplace story he told the skipper through 
John’s halting tongue, so much so that before 
long most of his auditors turned away to seek 
more exciting occupation. 

His ship was the Duchesse de Richelieu, he 
said, a steel barque of Marseilles, from home 
to Valparaiso, Chile, with machinery. She was 
a hundred and twenty days out from Hong- 
kong, her last port of call, because of head 
winds. A hundred and twenty days, four 
months, she had been beating up along the 
circle which even the old Hankow could cover 
in ten days. Miss Minturn, listening behind 
John’s shoulder, plucked unconsciously at his 
sleeve. She understood what those simple 
words hid, and knew the hopelessly maddening 
monotony of those months, how watch after 
watch, day after day, week after week, the wind 
had hung ahead, and now, with head-sails 
slatting, and with the backbreaking hurry of 
“ Mainsail haul!” and “Let go and haul!” and 
all the weary labor of tacking ship, the barque 


had foundered on her zigzag. course, forever . 


falling back to leeward, and yet forever dog- 
gedly holding on along the path which clambers 
up over the great northern shoulder of the earth 
to plunge down its southern slope with the rush 
of the Trades behind it. 

Four weary months the little captain had 
held her nose to it, on the road to Valparaiso. 
But provisions had begun to fail, and at last he 
had had to ease her off and reach for this ocean 
lane. They had been very glad that night at 
sunset, he said, bi:n rcjouis, to sight smoke 
from the royal-yard. 

And what could the Hankow do for them? 

They wished to buy a barrel of beef, and two 
barrels of flour, and, if the Captain would be 
so kind and had it to spare, a sack of sugar and 
some chocolate! Chocolate was a comforting 
thing. Water they had, thanks to their con- 
densers and /е bon Dieu. 

Before the little man had finished the first 
officer strode away, with the solemn boatswain 
at his heels, to break out the provisions and open 
the forward cargo-port and get the French- 
man’s boat forward to receive the descending 
barrels, while the passengers watched over 
the rail. That at least promised interest. A 
barrel might break loose, or the boat be 
smashed against the side. 
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But the skipper and the French captain and 
John still talked stumblingly, standing by the 
saloon skylight, which was open, giving a 
glimpse of the red-covered tables and padded 
chairs and all the cosy comfort below. And 
presently little Miss Minturn joined in, her 
French of a school-girlish quality which raised 
John to a pinnacle of self-assurance. 

“What would M. le Capitaine have done,” 
Miss Minturn asked, “іп case he had not met 
the Hankow?” 

M. le Capitaine flashed out the alluring smile 
once more. He had not considered. Quite 
probably he would have lain there till some one 
came along. Ships were expected, he believed, 
to pass that way once or twice a month. 

“Oh!” said Miss Minturn, looking out with a 
shiver across the unstable hills of black and 
oily water where the moonlight was again 
making cerie shadows оп the slopes. Ap- 
parently the notion of lying there for a fortnight 
or so, Waiting for a steamer which was expected 
to come that way, did not appeal to her. 

“Oh!” said Miss Minturn. And had he 
seen no other ships in all those hundred and 
twenty days? 

Oh, yes, they had seen many ships, in the 
China Sea. Five or six. And one, two, three 
days before he had sighted a ship, a tramp 
steamer, to the northward. She had made no 
answer to his signals as she steamed by on-the 
other side. 

“Was it,” Miss Minturn demanded prompt- 
ly, “an American ship?” : 

But no! American ships do not steam by on 
the other side. Witness the Hankow, which, 
though a mail-boat, had swung miles out of 
her course to investigate his blinking lanterns. 
The tramp steamer sailed under an ensign well 
known but little loved on the seven seas. Sea- 
faring men in distress did not sight it with any 
overwhelming rapture. 

“Oh,” said Miss Minturn, “I hate to think 
that there are such men!” She was silent for a 
moment, gazing out over the rail. “ And now,” 
she asked at last, “what would the Captain 
do?” 

“Put back to Yokohama and refit,” he said. 

“Апа then?” Miss Minturn persisted. 

Then, the Captain said, he should continue 
his voyage. 

“I wouldn’t,” said Miss Minturn. “Га 
go back to Marseilles and make somebody else 
try it.” 

Once again the smile lignted the face of the 
man from the South of France. Mademoiselle 
suggested the impossible, he hinted. Ships 
always went where they were bound, and their 
crews with them, unless something happened. 
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He had never heard of a ship’s putting back 
just because she couldn’t go ahead. The 
suggestion seemed to him both novel and— 
Mademoiselle would pardon ?—amusing. 

“Oh!” cried Miss Minturn, ‘how per- 
fectly that sums it up. Ships go where they are 
sent, and their sailors with them, unless some- 
thing happens. You have taught me the 
secret I searched for, Monsieur. It’s just that 
simplicity and hopefulness and courage that 
make a sailor so different from other men, 
isn’t it?” 

M. le Capitaine seemed a bit puzzled, and 
more than a bit abashed, at this wholesale 
tribute to his profession. Le bon Dieu might 
have a hand in it somewhere, too, he suggested. 

Just then, to his evident relief, the first 
officer came aft, trailed by the solemn boat- 
swain. The scrape of oars sounded overside, 
and Miss Minturn held out a firm young 
hand to the captain. ‘‘Good-by,” she said 
earnestly. “І shall never forget this night, or 
you, Monsieur, or your beautiful Duchesse de 
Richelieu. I just know she'll get to Valparaiso, 
I shall hope it so hard.” 

“In that case,” said the gallant raga- 
muffin promptly, ‘‘she is already there, 
Mademoiselle.” With a word to the skipper 
and to John he clambered over the rail and went 
down the ladder to the night and the sea from 
which he had come, and the passengers hung 
over the rail and called farewells, which the 
four men of the boat’s crew answered in the 
twangy speech of the quays of Marseilles. 

“You may put her on_her course, Mr. 
Hamp,” the skipper said when the boat had 
shoved clear, and “Put her on her course, 
Mr.. Sullivan,” the first officer hailed the 
bridge. The engine-room telegraph clattered 
discordantly, the steam-pipes roared, the cylin- 
ders coughed and the beat of the Hankow’s 
screw set her a-quiver, while the siren roared a 
hoarse good-by, for Mr. Sullivan on the bridge 
was a friendly soul. The passengers turned 
sleepily to the saloon companion, and the 
episode was done. It had hardly been worth 
dressing for. 

But from the rail behind the after wheel- 
house, where the tiller gearing chattered, Miss 
Minturn and John looked back over the froth 
of the wake. In the midst of it a cockle-shell 
of a boat was tossing while a flare blazed at her 
stern, and far back of it, once more a shapely 
pile of silvery canvas, each sail distended by a 
rising breeze, a jet of spray bubbling under her 
forefoot, the Duchesse de Richelieu, as full of 
proud, wild life as any other sea-bird, came 
booming down to pick up the captain who was 
her master on the great waters. 
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For а moment John gazed at the vision of her 
entranced, and then a sound that was half a 
sob made him remember his companion. The 
girl’s slim fingers gripped an awning stanchion, 
her eyes were shining with the mist of starting 
tears, and when she spoke her voice was un- 
steady. 

“Oh, look at her!” she said. “Just look at 
the beauty! If you only knew how I hope 
she’ll get to Valparaiso, and that nothing will— 
happen!” 

John stared with growing comprehension. 
“Why,” he said at last, “І believe you care as 
much as I do!” 

“As much as you!” the girl cried. “Why, 
you’ve had it all your life, and I’ve been 
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dreaming of it ай of mine, and I have it only 
this once, and see men like—like the little 
captain and—and all the rest, and then I must 
go back. Oh, I don’t want to go back! I want 
to stay here always.” She shook her head im- 
patiently, for a single tear had started down 


her cheek. “What a baby I am!” she said, 


‘with an attempt at lightness. 


“I didn’t suppose you cared like that!” said 
John solemnly. “І didn’t suppose anybody 
cared that way, but те.” All at once a mighty 
impulse swept over him, drawing him irresist- 
ibly to the girl who leaned there on the rail 
looking down at the sea she loved as much as 
he did. He laid a big, strong, protecting hand 
on her little ones. “Miss Minturn,” he said— 
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“Helen—I’ve nothing to offer you, but if—if 
you dare to trust me, you needn’t go back to— 
to anything you ё 

“Oh,” said Helen Minturn, her face hidden 
in John’s arm, “І knew Га have to tell you! 
Гуе known it for—for two days. I wonder 
you—want me.” : 

“Want you!” said John, and for a long time 
they stood there silent, slowly realizing what 
had соте to them. “I wonder you'll take me,” 
said honest John at last. “You’ve only known 
me a week э: 

“Гуе known you always,” said the girl. 

.“And I’ve -nothing to give you,” John 
continued. ‘Truly, I know I have no 
right. You don’t know what a life you’ve 


chosen.” 
The girl looked up into the worried, boyish 
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face, where the clear gray eyes met hers un- 
waveringly. “Pm not afraid,” she said. 
“Didn’t the little Captain say ships always 
went where they were sent, and their sailors 
with them? Our ship will get to our Valpa- 
raiso—John. ‘That means Vale of Paradise, 
doesn’t it?” 

“Its a good port, dear,” said John. “We’ll 
make it unless something—happens. And if 
it does, then—we’ll go down together. Even 
that wouldn’t be so bad, would it?” 

“No,” said Helen Minturn contentedly, ‘‘it 
wouldn’t.” 

The Duchesse de Richelieu had become only 
a brighter glint on the heaving, moonlit waste 
behind them when at last they turned and left 
her to follow the way of a ship on the sea, along 
with her captain and /е bon Dieu. 


PARTNERS 
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THE wind makes lots of noise to-night. 
I sit before the open grate 
Right close to father while he works 
And writes in books until it’s late. 
All day he clerks in Kloepfer’s store, 
At night he reads big books of law. 
He’ll be a lawyer some fine day, 
The very best you ever saw! 
My mother mends our worn-out clothes 
And smiles at father and at me; 
І just sit still and think when I’m 
A lawyer, too, how glad ГЇЇ be. 
My father tells me every one 
Should find the thing he’s put here for. 


He’s sure the law’s all right for him, 
Not selling things in Kloepfer’s store. 
He says that when you’ve found the thing 
You want to reach to go ahead! 
Don’t worry ’bout the gelling there— 
Just march and you'll be there instead. 
When father shuts his books he smiles 
And says, “Another step to-night 
Toward freedom, and the sign that reads, 
‘Marvel and Son,’ in letters bright.” 
“And what of me?” laughs mother. “ро 
You think I’m in for just one term?” 
“O you!” says father winking, “you’re 
The silent partner of the firm!” 


A PILLAR 
BY B. J. 


OF STONE 
DASKAM 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY Н. J. MOWAT 


THOUSAND thanks, Si- 
gnore, but I have eaten, 
before I made ready your 

meal. If it is permit- 


please me, the coffee of 
the Signore is of the 
first quality. Also I 
would smoke. 

Does the Signore 
wish that I should re- 
tire, so that he may 
sleep? No? He is 
wise, too much sleep is 
not ‘good. See, those 
others in the shanties have already gone to 
their beds, but they are ignorant men—and 
Sicilians, besides. Says the proverb: the fisher- 
man who sleeps late comes empty from the nets. 

No, the Signore speaks truly. I am no 
Sicilian. That is why I do not live in the 
shanties with the others, but make my bed here, 
within this great house which we are building, 
and that is why those others have anger that I 
cook for the Signore. Perhaps it would be 
better if I went quickly from this post— You 
have no fear? I stay content. 
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ted, а little coffee would - 


But let the Signore have a care— those 

Sicilians are bad people, quick with the knife. 
Yet they cannot even talk Italian; they are half 
African. 
Ah, the Signore knows from the wise books 
which he has read that I speak truly? I have 
not read in books, but I have cause to know— 
and to hate—the Sicilians—black dogs who 
serve the devil! Once I knew a Sicilian—but 
why I should tell it I know not. Yet some- 
times a man’s heart overflows. And then to 
his friend he tells secrets of his soul. Now, here 
before the fire, with you and me smoking side 
by side, I would speak. 

You wish it? Then it happened thus. Now, 
as the Signore knows, I stay in this America, 
working with my hands where I can find work, 
but once I had no thought of building houses 
of concrete. I am of Silvi, in Abruzzi—the 
heart of Italy. An Abruzzian, a Tuscan, a 
Lombard, to the north in Piedmont—all are 
good; but the Calabrians have the heel of the 
boot, and the Sicilians—them God has set 
apart on an island, that all men may know that 
they are not Italians! 

My father was master of a boat for the 
fishing. Not a grand one for long voyages, 
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but a little barque which we manned ourselves, 
I and my brothers. 

Oh, it was good, that fishing! Нага, hard 
work, but does the Signore know the odor of 
the grand sea in his nostrils, and the taste of the 
salt spray upon his lips? Here are trees, and 
hills, and work for all at good pay, but it is 
always cold and there is no sea. But—what 
will you?—where one plants the arbor, there 
he must gather the grapes. 

My mother bore me last of five sons, so that 
her honor was great, but always she wept and 
burned candles to the most sacred Mary, that 
she might have a daughter, but without avail, 
for she was over old to bear again. 

But, by fortune, one day when we beat back 
to the harbor, because of a great wind springing 
up evilly from the west, we sighted a little piece 
of wreckage. And, in spite of the black wind, 
we bore up to it, lest it might be of value. 

It was my brother, Giovanni, who caught the 
wreck and held it to us, but it was I who cut the 
stiff cord and bore her into the boat—it was I 
who first held her in my arms and felt the slow 
beating of her heart beneath her wet clothing. 

I am an old man—forty-three years I have— 
but I have no child of my own, only the re- 
membrance of that little wet thing within these 
arms, when I, myself, was no more than a boy. 

We bore her to our house and she lived—a 
little girl, perhaps she had five years, no more, 
and beautiful, but dark—too dark of face for 
any save Sicilian blood. So that my father 
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would have sent her away, but my mother 
wept, asking if she was without honor in the 
house of my father, that she had borne five 
sons and should be denied a daughter, given by 
the sea through favor of the blessed Mary? 
So she had her way, and little Marianaria be- 
came our sister. 

Signore, who can tell how love first comes 
into the heart of a boy? As easily, say how the 
sun ripens the heart of the grape upon the vine! 

So it was that, when she had sixteen years, 
we returned, my brothers and I, from a trip that 
had been of the best fortune. As we come to 
the shore, all of my brothers she kissed, save 
me only, so that my heart was very sad. Yet I 
did not know why I sorrowed. 

At table we made a feast for our home- 
coming, with fish of the best, and macaroni 
and wine, and the light words flew like spray 
about the table, such was our joy with the land 
and home. Also it was the fall of the year, 
when we would leave the sea for a time, and go 
to the great vineyards, to gather grapes for the 
lord’s farmer. 

Said my mother: 

“Look! Our little Marianaria is а girl no 
more, but a woman grown! The chest is heavy 
with the marriage-portion, and soon we must 
find a handsome young man for a husband!”’ 

Then all spoke at one time, naming this 
youth, and that, to make laughter. 

“Look!” cried the wife of my brother, 
Giovanni. ‘There is Vingencio, the son of 
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the lord’s herd. True, by fortune, his leg is 
twisted, but he has a fine house where thou 
couldst make his polenta and macaroni!” 

But the little one tossed her head, blushing, 
and said: 

“I make polenta for no one, save only my 
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And I, whose tongue was like the wayes 
upon the shore, I could say nothing, only stand 
and look upon her as she wept. But, at the last, 
I went softly to her and touched her shoulder. 

So that the little one looked swiftly at me 
through her tears and then—ah, then I knew 


brothers when they return from ‘the fishing! 
I love no опе to marry—no опе!” 

The next day we went to the vineyards, and 
all the countryside was there, gathering white 
grapes, and black, and the little red grape 
which the Signore remembers to have liked so 
much when in Italy. Everywhere there was 
laughter and singing, for the fishermen were in 
from the sea for two weeks, and by night we slept 
by the open fires, dancing and drinking wine. 

Till, one night, as the sùn set, said my mother, 
“Look! The little one has not returned from 
the vines. Go thou, Sabat, and seek her.” 

So I went, asking this one and that if, per- 
haps, the little one had been seen of them. 
Till, at the last, I came upon her, sitting alone 
between the vines, with her head upon her 
hands, and I could see the tears upon her 
cheek. + | 


why she had not kissed me when we come to 
shore! 

There, among the vines, she gave me the 
kiss, and we two, coming brother and sister, 
returned to the others as chosen lovers. 

Signore, even now, the odor of the grape is to 
me as that kiss. P 

Afterwards, perhaps by a week, when we re- 
turned from the vines and made ready for the 
fishing again, my brothers and I, Carmello 
came—and when the pillar of stone has 
crumbled back to dust, will I cease from 
prayer that his soul burn in Hell for all time! 

Big he was, black and handsome, far above 
the other soldiers his head raised itself, and he 
looked from his eyes as if all things were his 
perforce—Sicilian dog! 

Signore, who can tell a maid’s heart ? 

That night I came upon them by chance, 
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and those arms of his were about ti and 
those lips which I had kissed 

The red blood clouded my eyes, so э that my 
knife fell from my hand, while his took me here, 
in the shoulder. Look! Even now I bear the 
scar. 

When I saw again I was in my bed at home, 
and they had gone, Carmello and Marianaria, 
with the soldiers, while my brothers waited for 
my word, as is the custom. 

“Nothing,” I said. ‘When I am well I will 
do all. Do you nothing!” 

Eight weary months I lay sick, for the wound 
healed slowly, and had he struck an inch 
nearer this side 

From time to time they brought me word. 
She was with the girls of the regiment, but she 
lived only with Carmello. So I waited until I 
should be strong. 

Till one day, as I sat alone in the sun, 
I saw her coming slowly down the road. 
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“Sabatino mine, I can. tell nothing except 
that I love you—always and always. But 
when I saw him he was like my people, when 
he spoke my ears heard my people speaking, and 
at his kiss my blood was like water. I have 
hated him—look! Here is the little ring which 
you gave me. Always he bade me to give it to 
him and he beat me because that I would not. 
Let your mother curse me and do you curse 
me, but for the knife there is no need.” 

Then I kissed her on the mouth, for I under- 
stood, and she smiled before they died—she and 
that child of his, unborn. 

They say that we Italians are quick to anger 
and quick to forget. In little things, perhaps, 
we are quick to strike, but great hatred or great 
love is like a pillar of stone! 

I took the ring from her finger—my poor 
little one—and then I set out for Castelvetrano, 
in Sicily, for I had heard that he had finished 
his time for soldiering and had gone home. 


Slowly, for she bore one with her, and she 
breathed for two. 
As I carried her within, my mother would 
have cursed her, but I bade her cease. Once 
- that night she spoke to me. 


When I knocked at his door, I held to the 
little revolver which I had bought, because he 
was too strong for my knife, but one came, 
saying that he did not stay there at the time. 
And, because my talk was different from their 
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talk, they asked if I bore a scar on my shoulder, 
and I saw a knife shining in the light of the 
lamp. So that I barely came away from that 
place, and because I was a stranger, I knew not 
where to turn. Till I found refuge, with their 
knives close behind me, in the houses of the 
town-women, and there, by fortune, I chanced 
upon one who was not a Sicilian, but from the 
up-country. She hid me, and her I asked about 
Carmello Rosa. 

“What do you wish of him?” she said. 

“T have a gift and a word from a friend who 
is a friend to him,” I told her. 

“And is it for that that his friends bear 
knives for you?” she said. “No, 
truly.” 

So that, with my hand on my knife, I told her 
that I hated him as the fire of Hell, and she 
laughed in the dark. 

“ Ву. the Mother of God,” she said, “you 
have found me well! І, too But to- 
morrow I will arrange the passport and the 
sailing. For he works at Biserta, in Africa, 
nor does he stay long in one place for fear of 
you!” 

i I trusted her and slept, and the next night 
came one who took me to the ship, having the 
passage and the papers all arranged. 

First would I have thanked the woman, but 
she said: 

“ Give me no thanks, save the news of how 
he met the knife. And tell me to what place I 
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shall write, for, by fortune, I may have more 
news of him.” 

So I gave her the name of a cousin in 
Ortona, in Abruzzi, who knew of the matter, 
and I took ship. 

In Biserta I learned that he had gone to 
America, but there I worked seven months, for 
I had no more money. That country of Africa 
is not good, for the water for drinking carries 
the fever with it, but the pay is the same as 
here, and I needed much money for the passage 
to America. 

From Biserta I returned to Italy, and 
thence by grand boat to New York, where I 
sought out my uncle. There I worked in the 
store of my uncle for six months, learning al- 
ways to speak English, that I might be free of 
the country to search for him. 

Till there came a letter from my cousin, 
with a word from the woman at Castelvetrano 
saying that he had gone to a city which is called 
Montreal, in Canada. 

I took train to that place, and there I spent 
a year, for the cold gave me a sickness, and I 
needed money. · 

Word came from my uncle that he had been 
seen in New York, so I returned there, but they 
had lost him again, and I heard that he sought 
work in the country, where the grand, rich 
people built their summer villas. 

I, too, sought work, and, because I under- 
stood well this concrete, I commanded a squad 
of my people, young men for the most, fisher- 
men from Abruzzi. 

A grand house we were building of concrete, 
on a hill in the woods—even such a house as 
this one; but the men did not live in shanties, 
as here, nor did the boss stay in the house for 
sleeping and eating, as does the Signore. 

There did I stay for two months, with much 
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honor from the boss, for although he did not 
speak Italian like the Signore, he knew weli 
when the concrete was well mixed. 

Till one morning as my squad made concrete 
I saw one coming up the hill and my eyes saw 
red, for it was Carmello! 

Then did I go hastily to the boss, and de- 
mand another man for my squad, that the work 
might go faster. Since he trusted me, he com- 
manded that I take a man from another squad, 
but, as we spoke, he and I, came Carmello 
asking for work. 

This boss, he did not keep the squads one 
from another, as does the Signore, Sicilian with 
Sicilian, Calabrian with Calabrian, each with 
his own. So he sent Carmello with me, even 
as I had planned. 

My hand was in my pocket, where stayed the 
little revolver, lest he might know me, but the 


years had made me old, with a beard, and he | 


had seen me but once. 

Him would I have known in Hell, for my 
hate was as a pillar of stone! 

For three weeks this Carmello worked with 
my squad, till it came to the Feast of the Dead. 
I had so planned that the great pillar of the 
house was not poured at mid-day, when we 
finished work for the feast. All save my squad 
had gone when came the boss, commanding 
that the pillar be finished; for, as the Signore 
knows, if one beam is made and the other 
which bears upon it left, the work is not good. 

This said I to my squad, but they, with many 
words, said that they went to the feast, for I 
had commanded them before and they knew 
what was in my mind. 

This boss had anger, and with curses he 
promised double pay, triple pay, yet would not 
my squad remain. 

Said Carmello: 

“What is this Feast of the Dead that we 
should lose this money and our place of work- 
ing at the same time? Let us remain, friends, 
even as commands the boss!” 

Then I to the boss, speaking English: 

“ These others are poltroons, but I and one 
other will remain, if it pleases you, and pour 
the pillar, arranging the irons in proper order. 
Look! the stone and the sand are even now 
prepared upon the scaffold; there is wanting 
only to mix and pour!” 

Then the boss was pleased, and he went 
away, after instructing me again about the 
irons. 

Has the Signore remembrance of being alone 
for the first time with his beloved? Even so 
was I alone with Carmello! 

“Look!” I said to him. “These carpen- 
ters have done ill with the frame! It will be 
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broken by the concrete and we will have blame 
from the boss!” 

“It stays strong enough,” grumbled that 
Carmello, but I took many nails and with 
heavy sticks I made the frame stronger than 
ten men could break. 

Then we went up to the scaffold where all 
things were prepared, and I said: 

“Listen. Let us make one grand batch, 


enough for all, so that we may finish in time 
for the feast.” 

“Let us rather delay,” he said, “because so 
we will receive more triple рау!” 

“ Will I not make report of the time even up 
to dark ?” I asked. 

So we mixed, all that the scaffold could con- 
tain, twelve bags of the cement, and I said: 

“Tt is made! Do thou make clean within 
the frame, while I prepare the irons.” 

As the Signore knows, it is proper to clean 
away the dirt and little pieces of wood, adding a 
little cement and water, so that the new con- 
crete will attach itself to the old. So Car- 
mello went down the ladder, but slowly, be- 
cause the frame was narrow for his great 
body. 

“Do thou pull up the ladder,” he called 
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to me. “For I can do nothing in this pig- 
еп!” 

“Good!” І said, апа I laughed as I mixed 
more water with the stuff to make it soft. 

“Itis made,” called Carmello. “Let down 
the ladder again.” 

But I leaned over from the scaffold and 
smiled at him, saying: 

“T cannot, for look, my shoulder is paining 
from an old knife-wound!” 

I have said that this Sicilian was black, but 
he was whiter than the Signore’s forehead 
as he stared up at me, and his knife flew past 
my cheek like a flame of the fire! 

Then I said, watching him closely, lest he 
might have a revolver as well: 

“Look! Here is a ring which one asked me 
to give to you. Do thou carry it to Hell, as a 
remembrance of her. Also, there was a woman 
in Castelvetrano, who is called Anita, from 
whom I bore a word.” 

For I thought it just that he should hear 
from her, since without her I would have come 
to the knives of his friends. 

He said no word, but his eyes were like a 
swine’s when the knife is at its throat, and his 
breath hissed as one who strikes at a drill, as 
he strained at the frame with his great shoulders 
—like a bull’s. 

Then I called: 

“ Oah, Carmello! Come hither and give me 
help with the concrete! It grows late.” 

Still he answered nothing, and I shoveled 
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the stuff into the frame, swiftly 
swiftly, . . a 

Once I looked within, and he was striving to 
trample it under his feet, but I had made it 
soft, and he was weak from the stones falling 
on his head, as he scratched at the smooth 
boards with his fingers, screaming and calling 
on the Mother of God. 

When I looked again, his shoulders alone 
were free, and he was weeping softly. 

“Qh, mother, mother mine,” he wept. 
“Look! The stones are hurting my head.” 

So that I looked no more but carried concrete, 
more concrete concrete. ЖЕ 

Afterwards there was some talk about him, 
but his cousin Antonio, being desirous of the ` 
money due him, made pretense of a letter from 
Italy, so that the boss gave over his pay, not 
forgetting the triple time. 

I took away the frame when the time came, 
and the pillar stood well, save for where the 
concrete was sucked in, over a piece of—of 
cloth. So I made some cement and sand, and 
when the boss saw, I said: 

“Ts it good?” 

“ It is good,” he said. 


Oah! The fire burns low. Will the Signore 
sleep now? I have prepared the blankets on 
the little bed. 

Bacon of the pig for the breakfast ? 

Good! Good-night, Signore, and the best of 
dreams. 
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THE NEW SOUTHERN STATESMANSHIP 
BY RAY STANNARD BAKER 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PORTRAITS 


“Democracy is the progress of all through all, under the leadership of the best 
and the wisest. ”—Maszini. 


SFA № the present series of articles 

Ў С I have had much to tell that 
EAG was unpleasant and perhaps 
МА discouraging; but it had to be 
<A told, for it is there, and must 
be honestly met and reckoned 
with. 

But the chief pleasure of the present task 
has ‘been the opportunity it has given me to 
meet the working idealists of the South, and to 
see the courageous and unselfish way in which 
they are meeting the obstacles which confront 
them. If any man would brighten his faith in 
human nature, if he would attain a deeper and 
truer grasp upon the best things of life, let him 
attend one of the educational rallies of Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, or 
Texas, and hear the talks of Dr. S. C. Mitchell, 
President Alderman, J. Y. Joyner, P. P. Clax- 


ton, Chancellor Barrow, President Houston, 
and others; or let him spend a few days at 
Hampton with Dr. Frissell, or at Tuskegee 
with Dr. Washington, or at Calhoun with Miss 
Thorne. Coming away from a meeting one 
night at Tuskegee after there had been speak- 
ing in the chapel by both white and colored men, 
I could not help saying to myself: 

“The Negro problem is not unsolvable; it is 
being solved, here and now, as fast as any hu- 
man problem can be solved.” 

Men may be found straining their vision to 
see some distant and complex solution to the 
question (have we not heard talk of deporta- 
tion, extermination, amalgamation, segregation, 
and the like?) when the real solution is under 

their very eyes, going forward naturally and 
simply. 

It is of this quiet, constructive movement 
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among the white people in the South that I 
wish to speak at the present time. 

In a former article (THE AMERICAN МАСА- 
ZINE for May) I showed how the Negroes of the 
country are divided into two parties or points 
of view, the greater led by Booker T. Washing- 
ton, the lesser by W. E. B. DuBois. Wash- 
ington’s party is the party of the opportunist and 
optimist, which deals with the world as it is: it 
is a constructive, practical, cheerful party. It 
emphasizes duties rather than rights. Dr. 
DuBois’ party, on the other hand, represents 
the critical point of view. It is idealistic and 
pessimistic: a party of agitation, emphasizing 
rights rather than duties. 

But these two points of view are by no means 
peculiar to Negroes. they divide all human 
thought; and the action and reaction between 
them is the mode of human progress. 


Division of White Leadership in the South 


White leadership in the South, then, is di- 
vided along similar lines with Negro leader- 
ship—a party of rights and a party of duties. 
But with this wide difference: among the 
Negroes, as I showed, the party of agitation and 
criticism led by DuBois is far inferior both 
numerically and in influence to the party of 
opportunity and duties led by Washington. 
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For the Negroes have been forced to concede 
the futility of trying to progress by political 
action and legislation, by rights specified but 
not earned. Washington’s preaching has been: 

“Stop thinking about your rights and get 
down to work. Get yourself right and the 
world will be all right.” 

But among the white people of the South the 
party of agitation and the emphasis of rights 
rather than duties is still far in the ascendency. 
Led by such men as Tillman, Vardaman, Jeff 
Davis, Hoke Smith, and others, it controls, for 
the present, the policies of the entire South. It 
has much to say of the rights of the white man, 
very little about his duties. It is, indeed, 
doing for the whites by agitation and legisla- 
tion (often a kind of force) exactly what Dr. 
DuBois would like to do for the Negro, if he 
could. ‘Tillman and DuBois, in this respect, 
are of the same type of leader. 

“Agitate, object, fight,” say both Tillman 
and DuBois. 

“ Work,” says Washington. 

Now, the same logic of circumstances which 
produced Booker T. Washington and his signi- 
ficant movement among the Negroes has pro- 
duced a group of new and highly able white 
leaders. These new leaders saw that agitation 
(while most necessary in its place) would not, 
after all, build up the South; they saw that 
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although the sort of leader typified by Tillman 
and Vardaman was passing laws and winning 
elections, he was not, after all, getting any- 
where; that race feeling was growing more 
bitter, often to the injury of Southern pros- 
perity; that progress is not built upon stump 
speeches. The answer to all this was plain 
enough: 

“Let us stop talking, forget the race prob- 
lem, and get to work. It does not matter where 
we take hold, but let us go to work.” 

And the doctrine of work in the South 
has become a great propaganda, almost, in- 
deed, a passion. It has found expression in 
a remarkable growth of industrial activities, 
cotton-mills, coal-mines, iron and steel indus- 
tries; in new methods of farming; in spreading 
railroads. But more than all else, perhaps, it 
has developed a new enthusiasm for education, 
not only for education of the old classical sort, 
but for industrial and agricultural education— 
the training of workers. All this, indeed, repre- 
sents the rebound from years of agitation in 
which the Negro has been “cussed and dis- 
cussed,” as one Southerner put it to me, be- 
yond the limit of endurance. Wherever I went 
in the South among the new industrial and ed- 
ucational leaders I found an active distaste for 
the discussion of the Negro problem. These 
men were too busy with fine new enterprises to 
be bothered with ancient and unprofitable issues. 
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New Prescriptions for Solving the Negro 
Problem 


When I asked Professor Dillard of New 
Orleans how he thought the Negro question 
should be treated, he replied: 

“With silence. ” 

“My prescription,” says President Alder- 
man in his address on “Southern Idealism,” 
“is ‘silence and slow time,’ faith in the South, 
and wise training for both white and black.” 

Edgar Gardner Murphy of Alabama, him- 
self one of the new leaders, has thus outlined the 
position of the rising Southern leadership: 

“The South is growing weary of extremists 
and of sensational problem-solvers. 

Our coming leadership will have a sense of 
proportion which will involve a steady re- 
fusal to be stampeded by antique nightmares 
and ethnological melodrama. It will possess 
an increasing passion for getting hold of the 
real things in a real world. And it will 

deal with one task at a time. It will 
subordinate.paper schemes of distant ameliora- 
tion to duties that will help right now.’’ 

Emphasis here is laid upon “real things in a 
real world” and “duties that will help right 
now”; and that is the voice, everywhere, of the 
new statesmanship. 

But let us be clear upon one point at the start. 
The platforms of these parties are matters of 
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emphasis. One emphasizes rights: the other 
emphasizes duties. I have no doubt that 
Booker T. Washington believes as firmly in the 
rights of the Negro as any leader of his race; 
he has merely ceased to emphasize these rights 
by agitation until his people have gained more 
education and more property, until by honest 
achievement they are prepared to exercise their 
rights with intelligence. 

In the same way, the views of many of the 
new Southern white leaders of whom І shall 
speak in this article have not radically changed, 
so far as the Negro is concerned: some of them, 
I have found, do not differ from Tillman upon 
essential points; but, like Washington, they 
have decided not to emphasize controversial 
matters, and go to work and develop the South, 
and the people of the South, for the good of the 
whole country. If the test has to come in the 
long run between white men and colored men, 
as it will have to come and is coming all the 
time, they want it to be an honest test of 
efficiency. The fittest here, too, will survive 
(there is no escaping the great law!), but these 
new thinkers wish the test of fitness to be, not 
mere physical force, not mere brute power, 
whether expressed in lynching or politics, but 
the higher test of real capacity. They have 
supreme confidence that the white man is 
superior on his merits in any contest; and 
Washington, on his side, is willing to (indeed, 
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he must) take up the gauntlet thus thrown 
down. 

The condition in the South may be likened 
to a battle in which the contestants, weary 
of profitless and wordy warfare, are turning 
homeward to gather up new ammunition. 
Each side is passionately getting education, 
acquiring land, developing wealth and industry, 
preparing for the struggles of the future. And 
it is a fine and wholesome tendency. In a 
large sense, indeed, this movement typifies the 
progressive thought of the entire country, for 
it means a sincere attempt to change the plane 
of battle (for battle there must be) from one of 
crude, primitive force, whether physical, po- 
litical, or, indeed, industrial, to one of intel- 
lectual efficiency or usefulness to society. 

And these working idealists of both races 
understand one another better than most people 
think. Dr. Mitchell and President Alderman 
understand Booker Т. Washington, апа he 
understands them. This is not saying that 
they agree. But agreement upon every abstract 
principle is not necessary where both parties 
are hard at work at practical, definite, and im- 
mediate tasks. 


Self-Criticism in the South 


The new Southern statesmanship began (as 
all new movements begin) with self-criticism. 
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Henry W. Grady, a real statesman, by criticiz- 
ing the old order of things, announced the 
‚ beginning of the “New South’’—an active, 
working, hopeful South. 

He saw the faults of the old exclusive agri- 
cultural life and the danger of low-class, un- 
educated labor, and he urged industrial devel- 
opment and a better school system. R. H. 
Edmonds of Baltimore, through the “ Manu- 
facturer’s Record,” and many other able busi- 
ness leaders have done much to bring about 
the new industrial order: the day of new rail- 
roads, cotton-mills, and coal-mines; the day of 
cities. 

But it is in the educational field that the de- 
velopment of the new statesmanship has been 
most remarkable. Although it was unfortu- 
nate in one way that so much of the political 
leadership of the South should have fallen to 
men of the type of Vardaman, Jeff Davis, and 
Heflin, it is highly fortunate in another way. 
For it has driven the broadest and ablest minds 
in the South to seek expression in other lines of 
activity, in industry and in the church, but 
particularly in educational leadership. It is 
not without profound significance that the 
great American, General Lee, turned his at- 
tention and gave his highest energies after 
Appomattox, not to politics, but to education. 
The South to-day has a group of schoolmen 
who are leaders of extraordinary force and 
courage. The ministry has also attained an 
influence in the South which it does not possess 
in most parts of the North. The influence of 
Bishop Galloway of Mississippi, Dr. John Е. 
White and Dr. C. B. Wilmer of Atlanta, and 
many others has been notable. 

For many years after the war the South was 
passive with exhaustion. Young men, who 
were not afraid, had to grow up to the task of 
reconstruction. And no one who has not 
traced the history of the South since the war 
can form any conception of the magnitude of 
that task. It was essentially the building of 
anew civilization. The leaders were compelled 
not only to face abject poverty, but they have 
had to deal constantly with the problem of a 
laboring class just released from slavery. At 
every turn, in politics, in industry, in education, 
they were confronted with the Negro and the 
problem of what to do with him. Where one 
schoolhouse would do in the North, they were 
compelled to build two schoolhouses, one for 
white children, one for black. It took from 
twenty-five to forty years of hard work after 
the war before the valuation of wealth in the 
South had again reached the figures of 1860. 
The valuations in the year 1890 for several of 
the states were /ess than in 1860. South Caro- 


lina in 1900—forty years after the beginning of 
the war—had only just caught up with the 
record of 1860. Since 1890, however, the in- 
crease everywhere has been swift and sure. 


Courage and Vision of New Leaders 


Well, it required courage and vision in the 
earlier days to go before a poverty-stricken 
people, who had not yet enough means for 
living comfortably, and to demand of them 
that they build up and support two systems of 
education in the South. And yet that was 
exactly the task of educational pioneers. 
Statesmanship, as I have said, begins with self- 
criticism. While the mere politician is flat- 
tering his followers and confirming them in 
their errors, the true statesman is criticizing 
them and spurring them to new beliefs and 
stronger activities. While the politician is 
pleading rights, the statesman also dares to 
emphasize duties. While the politicians in the 
South (not all, but many of them) have been 
harping on race prejudice and getting them- 
selves elected to office by reviving ancient ha- 
tred, these new statesmen have been facing 
courageously forward, telling the people boldly 
of the conditions of illiteracy which surround 
them, and demanding that schools be built and 
every child, white and black, be educated. In 
many cases they have had to overcome a set- 
tled prejudice against education, especially 
education of Negroes; and after that was over- 
come they have had to build up a sense of 
social responsibility for universal education 
before they could count on getting the money 
they needed for their work. 

After the war the North, in one form or 
another, poured much money into the South 
for teaching the Negroes; lesser sums, like 
those coming from the Peabody fund, were 
contributed toward white schools. But in the 
long run there can be no real education which 
is not self-education: outside influences may 
help (or indeed hurt), but until a state—like a 
man—is inspired with a desire for education 
and a willingness to make sacrifices to get it, 
the people will not become enlightened. 

In the middle eighties the fire of this inspira- 
tion began to blaze up in many parts of the 
South. Various combustible elements were 
present: a sense of the appalling condition of 
illiteracy existing in the South; a pride and 
independence of character which was hurt by 
the gifts of money from the North; a feeling 
that the Negroes in some instances were get- 
ting better educational opportunities than the 
white children; and, finally, the splendid ideal- 
ism of young men who saw clearly that the only 
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sure foundation for democracy is universal 
education. 


Inspiration of Democracy in North Carolina 


Not unnaturally the movement found its 
earliest expression in North Carolina, which 
has been the most instinctively democratic of 
Southern states. From the beginning of the 
country North Carolina, with its population 
of Scotch-Presbyterians and Quakers, has been 
inspired with a peculiar spirit of independence. 
When I was in Charlotte I went to see the 
monument which commemorates the Mecklen- 
burg Declaration of Independence: the work 
of a group of stout-hearted citizens who de- 
cided, before the country at large was ready 
for it, to declare their independence of British 
rule. North Carolina was among the last of 
the Southern states to secede from the Union, 
and its treatment of its Negroes all along has 
been singularly liberal. For example, in several 
Southern states little or no provision is made 
for the Negro defective classes, but at Raleigh 
I visited a large asylum for Negro deaf, dumb, 
and blind which is conducted according to the 
most improved methods. And to-day North 
Carolina is freer politically, the state is nearer a 
new and healthy party alignment, than any other 
Southern state except Tennessee and possibly 
Kentucky. 

Such a soil was fertile for new ideas and new 
movements. In 1885 two young men, Charles 
D. McIver and Edwin A. Alderman, now 
president of the University of Virginia, began 
a series of educational campaigns under the 
supervision of the state. They spoke in every 
county, rousing the people to build better 
schoolhouses and to send legislators to 
Raleigh who should be more liberal in edu- 
cational appropriations. In many cases their 
rallies were comparable with the most enthu- 
siastic political meetings—only no one was 
asking to be elected to office, and the only 
object was public service. As Alderman has 
said: 

“It was an effort to move the center of 
gravity from the courthouse to the school- 
louse. ” 

And it really moved: the state took fire and 
has been afire ever since. Governor Aycock 
made the educational movement a part of his 
campaign; Governor Glenn has been hardly 
less enthusiastic; and the development of the 
school system has been little short of amazing. 
When I was in Raleigh last spring J. Y. 
Joyner, State Superintendent of Schools, who 
was also one of the pioneer campaigners, told 
me that a new schoolhouse was being built for 
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every day in the year, and new school libraries 
established at the same rate. Between 1900 
and 1906 the total amount of money expended 
for schools in North Carolina more than 
doubled, and while the school population in 
the same years had ‘increased only 6 per cent., 
the daily attendance had increased 28 per cent. 


North Carolina Compared with Massa- 
chusetts 


To give a graphic idea of the progress in 
education, I can do no better than to show the 
increase in public expenditures since 1872: 


1872 Total School Expenditures $ 42,856 
1880 “ « “ 349,831 
1890 “ “ “ 787,145 
1900 “ “ “ 1,091,610 
1906 “ “ “ 2,291,053 


I have looked into the statistics and I find 
that North Carolina spends more per hundred 
dollars of taxable property for school purposes 
than Massachusetts, which is perhaps the 
leading American state in educational expen- 
ditures. In 1906 North Carolina raised $.40 
on every one hundred dollars, while Mas- 
sachusetts raised $.387. But this does not 
mean, of course, that North Carolina has. 
reached the standard of Massachusetts: it 
only shows how the people, though not rich, 
have been willing to tax themselves. And 
they have only just begun: the rate of illiteracy 
of the state, as in all the South, is still excessive 
both among white and colored people. Ас- 
cording to the last census, North Carolina has 
more illiterate white people than any other 
state in the Union, a condition due, of course, 
to its large population of mountaineers. While 
the progress already made is notable, the 
leaders still have a stupendous task before 
them. At the present time, although taxing 
itself more per hundred dollars’ worth of 
property than Massachusetts, North Carolina 
pays only $2.63 each year for the education of 
each child, whereas Massachusetts expends 
$24.89—nearly ten times as much. 

I do not wish to over-emphasize the work in 
North Carolina: I am merely using conditions 
there as a convenient illustration of what is 
going on in greater or less degree all over the 
South. One of the group of early enthusiasts 
in North Carolina was P. P. Claxton, who is 
now in charge of the educational campaign in 
Tennessee. With President Dabney of the 
University of Tennessee and State Superin- 
tendent Mynders, Mr. Claxton has conducted 
a state-wide campaign for education. Every 
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available occasion has been utilized: picnics, 
court days, Decoration Days, and often the 
audiences have been larger and more enthusi- 
astic than political rallies. Indeed, the meet- 
ings have been carried on much like a political 
campaign. At one time over one hundred 
speakers were in the field. Every county in 
the state was stumped, and in two years it was 
estimated that over half of the entire popula- 
tion of the state actually attended the meetings. 
Labor unions and women’s clubs were stirred 
to activity, resolutions were passed, politicians 
were called upon to declare themselves, and 
teachers’ organizations were formed. The re- 
sult was most notable. In 1902 the state ex- 
pended $1,800,000 for educational purposes; 
in 1908—six years later—the total will exceed 
$4,000,000. 

A similar campaign has been going on in 
Virginia, under the auspices of the Codperative 
Educational Association, in which the leaders 
have been Dr. S. C. Mitchell, Professor Bruce 
Payne, President Alderman, and others. In 
this work Ex-Governor Montague has also 
been a force for good, both while he was gov- 
егпог and since, and Governor Swanson at 
present is actively interested. Local leagues 
were formed in every part of the state to the 
number of 324. Negroes have also organized 
along the same line and.now have ten local 
associations in five counties. 


Ното the South 15 Taxing Itself 


One of the most striking features of the 
movement has been the development of the 
system of local taxation for school purposes— 
which is a long step in the direction of de- 
mocracy. In the past the people have looked 
more or less to some outside source for help— 
to state or national funds, or the private gifts of 
philanthropists, or they have depended upon 
private schools—but now they are voting to 
take the burden themselves. In other words, 
with the building up of a popular school system, 
supported by local taxation, education in the 
South is becoming, for the first time, demo- 
cratic. It would be difficult to overestimate 
the importance of this movement in stimulat- 
ing the local pride and self-reliance of the 
people, or in inspiring each community with 
educational enthusiasm. 

Another development of profound influence 
has been going on in the South. As I have 
already pointed out, the so-called “Northern 
philanthropist” has long been interested in 
Southern education, especially Negro educa- 
tion. For years his activities awakened, and 
indeed still awaken, a good deal of hostility in 
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some parts of the South. Many Southerners 
have felt that the Northerners, however good 
their intentions, did not understand Southern 
conditions, and that some of the money was 
expended in a way that did not help the cause 
of progress in the South. 


South and North Work Together 


But both the Northerners (whatever their 
mistakes in method may have been) and the 
new Southern leaders were intensely and sin- 
cerely interested in the same thing: namely, 
better education and better conditions in the 
South. It was natural that these two groups 
of earnest and reasonable men should finally 
come together in a spirit of coöperation; and 
this is, indeed, what has happened. Out of a 
series of quiet conferences held in the South 
grew what has been called the “Ogden Move- 
ment” and the Southern Education Board. 
This organization was made up of three differ- 


-ent classes of men: first, a group of the Southern 


leaders of whom I have spoken—Mitchell, Al- 
derman, Dabney, Curry, Houston, Hill, Mc- 
Iver, Claxton, Edgar Gardner Murphy, Sydney 
J. Bowie, and Henry E. Fries; second, 
Southern men who, living in the North, were yet 
deeply interested in the progress of the South 
—men like Walter H. Page, George Foster 
Peabody, and Frank R. Chambers; and, 
finally, the Northerners—Robert C. Ogden, 
who was president of the Board, William H. 
Baldwin, Н. Н. Hanna, Dr. Wallace Buttrick, 
Albert Shaw, and Dr. G. S. Dickerman. 

One of the inspirers of the movement, also a 
member of the Board, was Dr. Н. B. Frissell, 
who followed General Armstrong as principal 
of Hampton Institute. 

Each year conferences have been held in the 
South, a feature of which has been the “ Ogden 
Special” —a special train from the North 
bringing Northern citizens to Southern insti- 
tutions and encouraging a more intimate 
acquaintanceship on both sides. No one 
influence has been more potent than this in 
developing a spirit of nationalization in the 
Southern educational movement. 

So far in this article I have had very little 
to say about the Negro, and especially Negro 
education. It is important to know the view 
of the new leadership on this question. I have 
shown in previous articles that the majority 
view in the South was more or less hostile to 
the education of the Negro, or, at least, to his 
education beyond the bare rudiments. 

The new leaders have recognized this feeling, 
and while without exception they believe that 
the Negro must be educated, and most of them 
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have said so openly, the general policy has been 
to emphasize white education and unite the 
people on that. 

“In education,” one of the leaders said to 
me, “it doesn’t matter much where we begin. 
If we can arouse the spirit of the school, the 
people are going to see that it is as important 
to the state to have a trained Negro as it is to 
have a trained white man.” 

One of the troubles in the South, one of the 
reasons for the prejudice against education, 
and particularly Negro education, has arisen 
from the fact that what has been called edu- 
cation was not really education at all. In the 
first place many of the schools have been so 
poor and the teachers so inefficient that the 
“education” acquired was next to worthless. 
There was not enough of it, nor was it of a 
kind to give the Negro any real hold upon life, 
and it often hurt him far more than it helped. 
Much of the prejudice іп the South against 
Negro education is unquestionably due to the 
wretched school system, which in many places 
has not really educated anybody. But, deeper 
than all this, the old conception in the South of 
a school was for a long time the old aristocratic 
conception—what some one has called “ use- 
less culture” —of educating a class of men, 
not to work, but to despise work. That idea of 
education has wrought much evil, especially 
‘ among the Negroes. It has taught both white 
and colored men, not the doctrine of service, 
which is necessary to democracy, but it has 
given them a desire for artificial superiority, 
which is the characteristic of aristocracies. It 
has made the Negro “uppish” and “bump- 
tious”; it has caused some white men to argue 
their superiority when they had no basis of 
accomplishment or usefulness to make them 
really superior. 


The Inspiration of Hampton Institute 


But when the idea of education began to be 
democratic, when men began to think more of 
their duties than of their rights, a wholly new 
sort of school appeared; and it appeared first 
among the Negroes. The country has not yet 
begun to realize the debt of gratitude which it 
owes to the promoters of Hampton Institute— 
to the genius of General Armstrong, its pro- 
moter, and to the organizing ability of Dr. H. 
B. Frissell, who followed him. These men 
will be more highly honored a hundred years 
from now than they are to-day, for Americans 
will then appreciate more fully their service to 
the democracy. 

The “Hampton idea” is the teaching of 
work—of service, of humility, of duties to God 
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and to man. It is in the highest sense the 
democratic idea in education. And it has come, 
as most great movements have come, from the 
needs and the struggles of those who are 
downtrodden and outcast. And how won- 
derfully the idea has spread! Out of Hampton 
sprung Tuskegee and Calhoun and Kowaliga 
and scores of other Negro schools, until to-day 
nearly all Negro institutions for higher training 
in the South have industrial or agricultural de- 
partments. 

The best Southern white people were and are 
friendly to schools of this new type. They 
thought at first that Hampton and Tuskegee 
were going to train servants in the old personal 
sense of servants who become only cooks, 
butlers, and farmers, and many still have 
that aristocratic conception of service. But 
the “Hampton idea” of servants is a much 
greater one, for it is the democratic idea of 
training men who will serve their own people 
and thereby serve the country. Men who 
graduate from Hampton and Tuskegee become 
leaders of their race. They buy and cultivate 
land, they set up business establishments—in 
short, they become producers and state-builders 
in the largest sense. 


New World Idea of Education 


The idea of Hampton is the new world 
idea of education, and white people in the 
South (and in the North as well) are now 
applying it everywhere in their educational 
movements. Agricultural and industrial schools 
for white boys and girls are spreading through- 
out the South: schools to teach work, just 
as Hampton teaches it. Only last year the 
state of Georgia provided for eleven new 
agricultural schools in various parts of the 
state, and there is already talk in the South, as. 
in the North, of agricultural training in high 
schools. These men, white and black, who 
are educated for democratic service will in 
time become masters of the state. 

The new leaders, then, of whom I have 
spoken, do not oppose Negro education: they 
favor it and will go forward steadily with the 
task of bringing it about. So far, the Negro 
public schools have felt little of the new impulse: 
in some states and localities, as I have shown in 
other articles, the Negro schools have actually 
retrograded, where the white schools have been 
improving rapidly. But that is the continuing 
influence of the old leadership; the new men 
have not yet come fully into their own. 

I could quote indefinitely from the real states- 
men of the South regarding Negro education, 
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but I have too little space. Senator Lamar of 


Mississippi once said: 

“The problem of race, in a large part, is a 
problem of illiteracy. Most of the evils which 
have grown up out of the problem have arisen 
from a condition of ignorance, prejudice and 
superstition. Remove these and the simpler 
elements of the question will come into play. 
. . : I will go with those who will go far- 
thest in this matter.” 

No higher note has been struck in educational 
ideals than in the Declaration of Principles 
adopted last winter (1907) at the meeting of 
the Southern Educational Association at Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, an exclusively Southern gather- 
ing of white men and women. Their resolu- 
tions, which for lack of space cannot be here 
printed in full, should be read by every man 
and woman in the country who is interested in 
the future of democratic institutions. I copy 
here only a few of the declarations: 


1. All children, regardless of race, creed, sex, or the 
social station or economic condition of their parents, 
have equal right to, and should have equal oppor- 
tunity for, such education as will develop to the fullest 
possible degree all that is best in their individual 
natures, and fit them for the duties of life and citizen- 
ship in the age and community in which they live. 

2. To secure this right and provide this oppor- 
tunity to all children is the first and highest duty of the 
modern Democratic State, and the highest economic 
wisdom of an industrial age and community. With- 
out universal education of the best and highest type, 
there can be no real democracy, either political or 
social; nor can agriculture, manufactures, or com- 
merce ever attain their highest development. 

3. Education in all grades and in all legitimate 
directions being for the public good, the public should 
bear the burden of it. The most just taxes levied by 
the State, or with the authority of the State by any 
smaller political division, are those levied for the 
support of education. No expenditures сап possibly 

roduce greater returns and none should be more 
ега]. 


The New South on Negro Education 


Concerning Negro education, I am publish- 
ing the resolutions in full, because they voice 
the present thought of the best leadership in 
the South: 


x. We endorse the accepted policy of the states of 
the South in providing educational facilities for the 
youth of the Negro race, believing that whatever the 
ultimate solution of this grievous problem may be, 
education must be an important factor in that solution. 

2. We believe that the education of the Negro in the 
elementary branches of education should be made 
thorough, and should include specific instruction in 
hygiene and home sanitation, for the better protection 
of both races. 

3. We believe that in the secondary education of 
Negro youth, emphasis should be placed upon agri- 
culture and the industrial occupations, including 
nurse training, domestic science and home economics. 

4. We believe that for practical, economical and 
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psychological reasons, Negro teachers should be pro- 
vided for Negro schools. 

5. We advise instruction in normal schools and 
normal institutions by white teachers, whenever pos- 
sible, and closer supervision of courses of study and 
methods of teaching in Negro Normal Schools by the 
State Department of Education. 

6. We recommend that in urban and rural Negro 
schools there should be closer and more thorough su- 
pervision, not only by city and county superintendents, 
but also by directors of music, drawing, manual train- 
ing, and other special topics. 

7. We urge upon school authorities everywhere the 
importance of adequate buildings, comfortable seat- 
ing, and sanitary accommodations for Negro youth. 

8. We deplore the isolation of many Negro schools, 
established through motives of philanthropy, from the 
е апа the sympathies of the communities in which 
they are located. We recommend the supervision of 
all such schools by the State, and urge that their work 
and their methods be adjusted to the civilization in 
which they exist, in order that the maximum good of the 
race and of the community may be thereby attained. 

g. On account of economic and psychological dif- 
ferences in the two races, we believe that there should 
be a difference in courses of study and methods of 
teaching, and that there should be such an adjustment 
of school curricula as shall meet the evident needs of 
Negro youth. 

то. We insist upon such an equitable distribution of 
the school funds that all the youth of the Negro race 
shall have at least an opportunity to receive the ele- 
mentary education provided by the State, and in the 
administration of State laws, and the execution of this 
educational policy, we urge patience, toleration, and 
justice. (Signed) 

С. К. GLENN, Р. Р. CLAXTON, J. Н. Рнилтьѕ, 

С. В. Gipson, R. N. Roark, J. Н. VAN SICKLE, 

Committee. 


In this connection also let me call attention 


- to the reports of J. Y. Joyner, Superintendent 


of Education, and Charles L. Coon of North 
Carolina, for a broad view of Negro education. 

I have already shown how the South and the 
North came together in educational relation- 
ships in the Southern Education Board. I 
have pointed it out as a tendency toward 
nationalization in educational interests. But 
the Southern Education Board, while it con- 
tained both Northern and Southern white 
men, was primarily interested in white educa- 
tion and contained no Negro members. At 
the time the Board was organized, an active 
interest in the Negro would have defeated, in 
part at least, its declared purpose. 


The South, the North, and the Negro at 
Last Work Together 


Since that time another highly significant 
movement has arisen. Last year Miss Jeanes, 
a wealthy Quakeress of Philadelphia, gave 
$1,000,000 for the encouragement of Negro 
primary education. She placed it in the hands 
-of Dr. H. B. Frissell of Hampton and Booker 
T. Washington of Tuskegee. In the organi- 
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zation of the Board for the control of this fund 
and its work, a further step forward in national- 
ization and, indeed, in the direction of de- 
mocracy, was made. It marks a new develop- 
ment in the coöperation of all the forces for 
good in the solution of this difficult national 
problem. The membership of the Board in- 
cludes not only Southern and Northern white 
men, but also several leading Negroes. The 
president and general director is a Southern 
white man, coming of an old family, James H. 
Dillard, dean of Tulane University of New 
Orleans. It will be of interest to publish here 
a full list of the members, because they repre- 
sent, in more ways than one, the new leader- 
ship not only in the South, but in the nation: 

Southern white men: 

James H. Dillard, president; 

David C. Barrow, chancellor University of 
Georgia; 

Belton Gilreath, manufacturer and mine- 
owner, Alabama; 

Dr. S. C. Mitchell, of Richmond College, 
Richmond, Va. ` 

Northern white men: 

Robert C. Ogden, of New York; 

Andrew Carnegie, of New York; 

Talcott Williams, of Philadelphia; 

George McAneny, president of the City Club 
of New York; 

William H. Taft, of Ohio. 

To these must be added: 

Dr. H. B. Frissell, of Hampton Institute, a 
Northerner, whose work and residence has long 
been in the South; 

George Foster Peabody, treasurer, a Geor- 
gian, trustee of the University of Georgia, who 
resides in the North; 

Walter H. Page, the editor of the World’s 
Work, a North Carolinian who has long lived 
in the North. 

Negro membership: 

Booker T. Washington; 

Bishop Abraham Grant, of Kansas; 

R. R. Moton, of Hampton Institute, secre- 
tary of the Board; 

J.C. Napier, a banker of Nashville, Tennessee; 

R. L. Smith, a farmer of Paris, Texas. 

In a true sense the Southern Education 
Board and the Jeanes Fund Board represent 
organizations of working idealists. Such co- 
operation as this, between reasonable, broad- 
minded, and unselfish men of the entire coun- 
try, is, at the present moment, the real solution 
of our problems. It is the solution of the Negro 
problem—all the solution there ever will be. 
For there is no fimality in human endeavor: 
there is only activity; and when that activity 
is informed with the truth and inspired with 
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faith and courage, it is not otherwise than 
success, for it is the best that human nature at 
any given time can do. 

In making this statement, I do not, of course, · 
wish to infer that conditions are as good ascan 
be expected, and that nothing remains to be 
done. As a matter of fact the struggle is just 
beginning; as I have shown in previous articles, 
all the forces of entrenched prejudice and ig- 
norance are against the movement, the political 
leaders who still dominate the South are as 
hostile.as they dare to be. The task is, indeed, 
too big for the South alone, or the North alone, 
or the white man alone: it must be met by the 
entire nation, and it will require all the strength 
and courage the nation possesses. 


Universities Feel the New Impulse 


Besides the campaign for better common 
schools, the educational revival has also re- 
newed and revivified all the higher institutions 
of learning in the South. The state universi- 
ties, especially, have been making extraordinary 
progress. I shall not soon forget my visit to 
the University of Georgia, at Athens, nor the 
impression I received while there of strong men 
at work, not merely erecting buildings of mor- 
tar and brick, but establishing a new sort of 
university system, which shall unify and di- 
rect to one common end all of the educational 
activities of the state: beginning with the 
common school and reaching upward to the 
university itself; including the agricultural and 
industrial schools, and even the Negro col- 
lege of agriculture. The University of Georgia 
is the oldest state college in America, and the 
ambition of its leaders now is to make it the 
greatest. Mr. Hodgson drove me around the 
campus, which has recently been extended until 
it contains nearly тсоо acres. He showed me 
where the new buildings were to be, the drives 
and the bridges. Much of it is yet a vision 
of the future, but it is the sort of vision that 
comes true. I spent a day with President 
Soule of the Agricultural College, on his special 
educational train, which covered a considerable 
part of the state of Georgia, stopping at 
scores of towns where the speakers appeared 
before great audiences of farmers and made 
practical addresses on cotton and corn and 
cattle-raising, and on education generally. 
And everywhere the practical work of these 
public educators was greeted with enthusiasm. 

I heard from Professor Stewart of his work 
in organizing rural high schools, in encouraging 
local taxation, and in bringing the work of the 


-public schools into closer correlation with that 


of the university. 
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Seeing the educational work of states like 


Georgia, North Carolina, Virginia, and others, 


one cannot but feel that the time is coming 
shortly when the North will be going South for 
new ideas and new inspiration in education. 

In a brief article like this, I have been able, 
of course, to give only the barest outline of a 
very great work, and I have mentioned only a 
few among hundreds of leaders; the work I 
have described is only illustrative of what is 
going on in greater or less degree everywhere 
in the South. 

Many important developments have come 
from these campaigns for education. The 
actual building of new schoolhouses and the 
expenditure of more money for the struggle 
with illiteracy is only one of many results. 
For the crusade for education, supplemented 
by the new industrial impulse in the South, has 
awakened a new spirit of self-help. The 
success with which the public was aroused in 
the educational campaign has inspired leaders 
in all lines of activity with new courage and 
faith. It is a spirit of youthfulness which is 
not afraid to attempt anything! 

Much printers’ ink has been expended in 
trying to account for the spread of the anti- 
saloon movement throughout the South. But 
there is nothing strange about it: it is, indeed, 
only another manifestation of the new Southern 
spirit, the desire to get things right in the 
South. And this movement will further stir 
men’s minds, develop self-criticism, and reveal 
to the people their power of concerted action 
whether the politicians are with them or not. 
It is, indeed, significant that the women of the 
South, perhaps for the first time, have become 
a powerful influence in public affairs. Their 
organizations have helped, in some instances 
led, in both the educational and anti-saloon 
movement. No leaders in the Virginia educa- 
tional movement have been more useful than 
Mrs. L. R. Dashiell and Mrs. B. B. Munford 
of Richmond. 

Practically all the progress of the South, 
both industrial and educational, has been made 
by non-political movements and non-political 
leaders—often in opposition to the political 
leaders. Indeed, nearly every one of the hope- 
ful movements of the South has had to capture 
some entrenched stronghold of the old political 
captains. In several states, for example, the 
school systems a few years ago were crippled 
by political domination and nepotism. Super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers were fre- 
quently appointed not for their ability, but 
because they were good members of the party 
or because they were related to politicians. 
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New Statesmen Against Old Politicians 


In Alabama I found prominent men attack- 
ing the fee system of payment of lesser mag- 
istrates. The evil in this system lies in the 
encouragement it gives to trivial litigation 
and the arrest of citizens for petty offenses. 
Let me give a single example. A Negro had 
another Negro arrested for “’sault апа bat- 
tery.” Both appeared in court. The accused 
Negro was tried, and finally sent to the chain- 
gang. The justice suggested to the convicted 
man that if he wanted satisfaction he should 
turn around and have his accuser arrested; 
which he did, promptly accusing him of 
“busive language.” Another trial was held; 
and in the end both Negroes found themselves 
side by side in the chain-gang; the magis- 
trate, the constable, the sheriff, had all drawn 
liberal fees, and the private contractor who 
hired the chain-gang, and who also “ stood in” 
with the politicians, had obtained another 
cheap laborer for his work. It is a vicious 
circle, which has enabled the politicians and 
their backers to profit at every turn from the 
weakness and evil of both Negro and low- 
class white man. | 

In attacking the fee system and the old, 
evil chain-gang system as the new leaders are 
doing in many parts of the South, in closing 
the saloons (always a bulwark of low politics), 
in building up a new school system free from 
selfish control, the new leaders are striking 
squarely at the roots of the old political aris- 
tocracy, undermining it and cutting it away. 
It is sure to fall; and in its place the South will 
rear a splendid new leadership of constructive 
ability and unselfish patriotism. There will 
be a division on matters of vital concern, 
and a turning from ancient and worn-out 
issues to new interests and activities. When 
that time comes, the whole nation will again 
profit by the genius of Southern statesman- 
ship and we shall again have Southern presi- 
dents. 

Already the old type of politician sees the 
handwriting of fate. He knows not which way 
toturn. Atone moment he harps more fiercely 
and bitterly than ever before on the issue which 
has maintained him so long in power: the 
Negro; and at the next moment he seizes 
frantically on some one of the new issues— 
education, prohibition, anti-railroad—hoping 
thereby to maintain himself and his old party 
control. But he cannot do it; every force in 
the South is already making for new things, 
for more real democracy, for more nationaliza- 
tion. 
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PART IV 


CHAPTER VIII 


EM SYPHER stood at the 
W front door of Penton Court a 
day or two afterwards, await- 
9 ү ing his guests and taking the 
air. The leaves of the oaks 
Б) R3 that lined the drive fell slowly 
under the breath of a south- 
west wind, and joined their sodden brethren on 
the path. The morning mist still hung around 
the branches. The sky threatened rain. 

A servant came from within the house, 
bringing a telegram on a tray. Sypher opened 
it, and his strong, pink face became as over- 
cast as the sky. It was from the London 
office of the Cure, and contained the informa- 
tion that one of his largest buyers had reduced 
his usual order by half. The news was de- 
pressing. So was the prospect before him, 
of dripping trees and of evergreens on the lawn 
trying to make the best of it in forlorn bravery. 
Heaven had ordained that the earth should 
be fair and Sypher’s Cure invincible. Some- 
thing was curiously wrong in the execution 
of Heaven’s decrees. He looked again at the 
preposterous statement, knitting his brow. 
Surely this was some base contrivance of the 
enemy. They had been underselling and out- 
advertising him for months, and had ousted 
him from the custom of several large firms 
already. Something had to be done. As 
has been remarked before, Sypher was a 
man of Napoleonic methods. He called for 
a telegraph form, and wrote as he stood, with 
the tray as a desk: 

“If you can’t buy advertising rights on 
St. Paul’s Cathedral or Westminster Abbey, 
secure outside pages of usual dailies for 
Thursday. Will draw up ‘ad’ myself.” 

He gave it to the servant, smiled in antici- 
pation of the battle, and felt better. When 
Zora, Emmy, and Septimus appeared at the 
turn of the drive, he rushed to meet them, 
beaming with welcome and exuberant in 
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phrase. This was the best housewarming 
that could be imagined. Just three friends 
to luncheon—three live people. А gather- 
ing of pale-souled folk would have converted 
the house into a chilly barn. They would 
warm it with the glow of friendship. Mrs. 
Middlemist, looking like a rose in June, 
had already irradiated the wan November 
garden. Miss Oldrieve he likened to a spring 
crocus, and Septimus (with a slap on the 
back) could choose the vegetable he would 
like to resemble. They must look over the 
house before lunch. Afterwards, outside, 
the great surprise awaited them. What was 
it? Ah! He turned laughing eyes on them, 
like a boy. 

The great London firm to whom he, had 
entrusted the furniture and decoration had 
done their splendid worst. The drawing- 
room had the appearance of an hotel sit- 
ting-room trying to look coy. An air of fac- 
titious geniality pervaded the dining-room. 
An engraving of Frans Hals’s “Laughing 
Cavalier” hung with too great a semblance 
of jollity over the oak sideboard. Every- 
thing was too new, too ordered, too unindi- 
vidual; but Sypher loved it, especially the 
high-art wall-paper and restless frieze. Zora, 
a woman of instinctive taste, who, if she 
bought a bedroom water-bottle, managed 
to identify it with her own personality, pro- 
fessed her admiration with a woman’s pitying 
mendacity, but resolved to change many things 
for the good of Clem Sypher’s soul. Emmy, 
still pale and preoccupied, said little. She 
was not in a mood to appreciate Clem Sypher, 
whose loud voice and Napoleonic manners 
jarred upon her nerves. Septimus thought 
it all prodigiously fine, whereat Emmy waxed 
sarcastic. 

“T wish I could do something for you,” 
he said, heedless of her taunts, during a 
moment when they were out of earshot of 
the others. He had already offered to go to 
Naples and bring Mordaunt Prince, and had 
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received instant orders not to be a fool. “I 
wish I could make you laugh again.” 

“Т don’t want to laugh,” she replied im- 
patiently. “І want to sit on the floor and 
howl.” 

They happened to be in the hall. At the 
farther end Septimus caught sight of a fluffy 
Persian kitten playing with a bit of paper, 
and guided by one of his queer intuitions 
he went and picked it up and laid its baby 
softness against the girl’s cheek. Her mood 
changed magically. 

“Oh, the darling!” she cried, and kissed 
its tiny, wet nose. 

She ‘was quite polite to Sypher during 
luncheon, and laughed when he told her that 
he called the kitten Jebusa Jones. She asked 
why. 

“Because,” said he, showing his hand 
covered with scratches, ‘‘she produces on 
the human epidermis the same effect as his 
pestilential cuticle remedy.” 

Whereupon Emmy decided that the man 
who could let a kitten scratch his hand in 
that fashion had elements of good in his 
nature. 

“Now for the surprise,” said Sypher, when 
Septimus and he joined the ladies after lunch. 
“Come.” ‘ 

They followed him outside through the 
French windows of the drawing-room. “Other 
people,” said he, “want houses with lawns 
reaching down to the side of the river or the 
Menai Strait or Windermere. I’m the only 
person, I think, who has ever sought for a 
lawn running down to a main line of rail- 
way.” 

“That’s why this house was untenanted 
so long,” said Zora. 

A row of trees separated the small garden 
from the lawn in question. When they passed 
through this screen, the lawn and the line of 
railway and the dreary, undulating Surrey 
country came into view. Also an enormous 
board. Why hadn’t he taken it down, Zora 
asked. 

“That’s the surprise!” exclaimed Sypher 
eagerly. “Соте round to the front.” 

He led the way, striding some yards ahead, 
and then turning round struck a dramatic 
attitude, as a man might do who had built 
himself a new wonder house. And then on 
three astonished pairs of eyes burst the fol- 
lowing inscription in gigantic capitals which 
he who flew by in an express train could read: 


Sypher’s Cure! 
Clem Sypher. Friend of Humanity! 
I live here! 


` Sypher. 
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“Isn’t that great?” he cried. “I’ve had 
it in my mind for years. It’s the personal 
note that’s so invaluable. This brings the 
whole passing world into personal contact 
with me. It shows that Sypher’s Cure isn’t 
a quack thing run by a commercial com- 
pany, but the possession ої а man who has a 
house, who lives in the very house you can 
see through the trees. ‘What kind of a man 
is he?’ they ask. ‘He must be a nice man 
to live in such a nice house. I almost-feel I 
know him. ГИ iry his Cure? Don’t you 
think it’s a colossal idea?” 

He looked questioningly into three em- 
barrassed faces. Emmy, in spite of her own 
preoccupation, suppressed a giggle. There 
was a moment’s silence, which was broken 
by Septimus’s mild voice: 

“I think, by means of levers running down 
to the line and worked by the trains as they 
passed, I could invent a machine for throwing 
little boxes of samples from the board into the 
railway carriage windows.” 

Emmy burst out laughing. 
show me how you would do it.” 

She linked her arm in his and dragged 
him down to the line, where she spoke with 
mirthful disrespect of Sypher’s Cure. Mean- 
while Zora said nothing to Sypher. 

“Don’t you like it?” he asked at last, dis- 
concerted. 

“Do you want me to be the polite lady 
you’ve asked to lunch or your friend?” 

“My friend and my helper,” said he. 

“Then,” she replied, touching his coat 
sleeve, “І must say that I don’t like it. I 
hate it. I think it’s everything that is most 
abominable.” 

The board was one pride of his heart, and 
Zora another. He looked at them both al- 
ternately in a piteous, crestfallen way. 

“But why?” he asked. 

Zora’s eyes filled with tears. She saw 
that her lack of appreciation had hurt him 
to the heart. She was a generous woman, 
and did not convict him, as she would have 
done another man, of blatant vulgarity. 
Yet she felt preposterously pained. Why 
could not this great, single-minded creature, 
with ideas as high as they were queer, per- 
ceive the board’s rank abomination? 

“Its unworthy of you,” she said bravely. 
“T want everyone to respect you as I do. 
You see the Cure isn’t everything. There’s 
a man behind it.” 

“That’s the object of the board,” said 
“To show the man.” 

“But it doesn’t show the chivalrous gen- 
tleman that I think you are,” she replied 


“Come and 
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quickly. “It gives the impression of some 
one quite different—a horrid creature who 
would sell his self-respect for money. Oh, 
don’t you understand? It’s as bad as walk- 
ing through the streets with ‘Sypher’s Cure’ 
on your hat.” 

“What can I do about it?” he asked. 

“Take it off at once,” said Zora. 

“But to exhibit the board was my sole 
reason for buying the place.” 

“Im very sorry,” she said gently, “but 
I can’t change my opinion.” 

He cast a lingering glance at the board, 
and then turned. 

“Let us go back to the house,” he said. 

They walked a little way in silence. As 
they passed by the shrubbery at the side of 
the house, he gravely pushed aside a wet, 
hanging branch for her to proceed dry. Then 
he joined her again. 

“You are angry with me for speaking so,” 
said Zora. 

He stopped and looked at her, his eyes 
bright and clear. 

“Do you think I’m a born fool? Do you 
think I can’t tell loyalty when I see it, and 
am such an ass as not to prize it above all 
things? It cost you a lot to say that to me. 
You're right. I suppose I’ve lost sense of 
myself in the Cure. When I think of it, I 
seem just to be the machine that is distributing 
it over the earth. And that, too, I suppose, 
is why I want you. The board is an abomina- 
tion that cries to heaven. It shall be instantly 
removed. There!” 

He held out his hand. She gave him hers 
and he pressed it warmly. 

“ Аге you going to give up the house now 

- that it’s useless?” she asked.-: 

“Do you wish me to?” 

“What have I to do with it?” 


“Zora Middlemist,” said he, “I’m a 
superstitious man in some things. You have 
everything to do with my success. Sooner 


than forfeit your respect I would set fire to 
every stick I possessed. 
everything I had in the world except my 
faith in the Cure. 

“Wouldn’t you give up that—if it were 
necessary so as to keep my respect?” she 
asked, prompted by the insane devil that 
lurks in the heart of even the most sainted 
of women and that did not like its gracious 
habitat to be reckoned lower than a quack 
ointment. It is the same little devil that 
makes a young wife ask her devoted hus- 
band which of the two he would save if she 
and his mother were drowning. It is the little 
devil that is responsible for infinite mendacity 


I would give up 
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on the part of men. “Have you ever said. _ 
that to another woman?” No; of course 
he hadn’t; and the wretch is instantly per- 
jured. “Would you sell your soul for me?” 
“My immortal soul,” says the good fellow, 
instantaneously converted into an atrocious 
liar; and the little devil coos with satisfaction 
and curls himself up snugly to sleep. 

But on this occasion the little devil had no 
success. 

“1 would give up my faith in the Cure for 
nothing in the wide world,” said Sypher 
gravely. 

“Im very glad to hear it,” said Zora, іп 
her frankest tone. But the little devil asked 
her whether she was quite sure; whereupon 
she hit him smartly over the head and bade 
him lie down. Her respect, however, for 
Sypher increased. 

They were joined by Emmy and Septimus. 

“I think I could manage it,” said the latter, 
“if I cut a hole a foot square in the board and 
fixed a magazine behind it.” 

“There will be no necessity,” returned 
Sypher. ‘Mrs. Middlemist has ordered its 
immediate removal.” 

That was the end of the board episode. 
The next day he had it taken down and 
chopped into fire-wood, a cartload of which 
he sent with his humble compliments to Mrs. 
Middlemist. Zora called it a burnt offering. 
She found more satisfaction in the blaze that 
roared up the chimney than she could ex- 
plain to her mother; perhaps more than 
she could explain to herself. Septimus had 
first taught her the pleasantness of power. 
But that was nothing to this. Anybody, even 
Emmy, curly-headed baby that she was, 
could turn poor Septimus into a slave. For a 
woman to impose her will upon Clem Sypher, 
Friend of Humanity, the Colossus of Cure- 
mongers, was no such trumpery achievement. 

Emmy, when she referred to the matter, 
expressed the hope that Zora had rubbed 
it into Clem Sypher. Zora deprecated the 
personal bearing of the slang metaphor, but 
admitted, somewhat grandly, that she had 
pointed out the error in taste. ° 

“I can’t sec, though, why you take all this 
trouble over Mr. Sypher,” said Emmy. 

“I value his friendship,” replied Zora, 
looking up from a letter she was reading. 

This was at breakfast. When the maid 
had entered with the post Emmy had gripped 
the table and watched with hungry eyes, but 
the only letter that had come for her had been 
on theatrical business. Not the one she longed 
for. Emmy’s world was out of joint. 

“You’ve changed your opinion, my dear, 


INNES МООН А 6С 


“ISN'T THAT GREAT? . . . IT’S THE PERSONAL NOTE THAT'S SO INVALUABLE” 
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as to the value of теп,” she sneered. ‘‘There 
was a time when you didn’t want to see them 
or speak to them or have anything to do with 
them. Now it seems you can’t get on without 
them.” . 

“My dear Emmy,” said Zora calmly, 
“ теп as possible lovers and men as staunch 
friends are two entirely different conceptions. ” 

Emmy broke a piece of toast viciously. 

“I think they’re beasts,” she exclaimed. 

“Good heavens! Why?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. They are.” 

Then, after the quick, frightened glance 
of the woman who fears she has said too 
much, she broke into a careless half-laugh. 

“They are such liars. Fawcett promised 
me a part in his new production and writes 
to-day to say I can’t have it.” 

As Emmy’s professional disappointments 
had been many, and as Zora in her heart of 
hearts did not entirely approve of her sister’s 
musical-comedy career, she tempered her 
sympathy with philosophic reflections. She 
had never taken Emmy seriously. All her 
life long Emmy had been the kitten sister, 
with a kitten’s pretty but unimportant likes, 
dislikes, habits, occupations, and aspirations. 
To regard her as being under the shadow of a 
woman’s tragedy had never entered her head. 
The kitten playing Antigone, Ophelia, or 
such like distressed heroines, in awful, grim 
earnest is not a conception that readily occurs 
even to the most affectionate and imaginative 
of kitten owners. Zora accepted Emmy’s ex- 
planation of her petulance with a spirit en- 
tirely unperturbed, and resumed the perusal 
of her letter. It was from the Callenders, 
who wrote from California. Zora must visit 
them on her way round the world. 

She laid down the letter and stirred her 
tea absently, her mind full of snow-capped 
sierras, and clear blue air, and peach forests, 
and all the wonders of that wonderland. 
And Emmy stirred her tea, too, in an absent 
manner, but her mind was filled with the 
most terrible thoughts wherewith a woman’s 
mind can be haunted. 


CHAPTER IX 


Septimus had never seen a woman faint 
before. At first he thought Emmy was dead, 
and rubbed agonized hands together like a 
fly. When he realized what had happened, 
he produced a large jack-knife which he al- 
ways carried in his trousers pockects—for the 
purpose, he explained, of sharpening pencils— 
and offered it to Zora with the vague idea that 
the first aid to fainting women consisted in 
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cutting their stay-laces. Zora rebuked him 
for futility, and bade him ring the bell for the 
maid. 

It was all very sudden. The scene had been 
one that of late had grown so familiar: Zora 
and Septimus poring over world itineraries, 
the latter full of ineffectual suggestion and 
irrelevant reminiscence, and Emmy reading 
by the fire. On this occasion it was the Globe 
newspaper which Septimus, who had spent 
the day in London on an unexecuted errand 
to his publisher, had brought back with him. 
Evening papers being luxuries in Nunsmere, 
he had hidden it carefully from Wiggleswick, 
in order to present it to the ladies. Suddenly 
there was a rustle and a slither by the fire- 
place, and Emmy, in a dead faint, hung over 
the arm of the chair. In her hand she grasped 
the outer sheet of the paper. The inner sheet, 
according to the untidy ways of women with 
newspapers, lay discarded on the floor. 

With Septimus’s help Zora and the maid 
carried her to the sofa; they opened the win- 
dow and gave her smelling salts. Septimus 
anxiously desired to be assured that she was 
not dying, and Zora thanked heaven that her 
mother had gone to bed. Presently Emmy 
recovered consciousness. 

“T must have fainted,” she said in a whisper. 

“ Yes, dear,” said Zora, kneeling by her side. 
“Are you better?” -> 

Emmy stared past Zora at something un- 
seen and terrifying. 

“It was foolish. The heat, I suppose. 
Mr. Sypher’s burning board.” She turned 
an appealing glance to Septimus. “Did I 
say anything silly?” 

When he told her that she had slipped over 
the arm of the chair without a word, she 
looked relieved and closed her eyes. As soon 
as she had revived sufficiently she allowed 
herself to be led up-stairs; but before going 
she pressed Septimus’s hand with feverish 
significance. 

Even to so inexperienced a mind as his the 
glance and the hand-shake conveyed a sense 
of trust, suggested dimly a reason for the 
fainting fit. Once more he stood alone and 
perplexed in the little drawing-room. Once 
more he passed his long fingers through his 
Struwel Peter hair and looked about the room 
for inspiration. Finding none, he mechani- 
cally gathered up the two parts of the news- 
paper, with a man’s instinct for tidiness in 
printed matter, and smoothed out the crumples 
that Emmy’s hand had made on the outer 
sheet. Whilst doing so, a paragraph met his 
eye, causing him to stare helplessly at the paper. 

It was the announcement of the marriage 
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of Mordaunt Prince.at the British Consulate 
in Naples. 

The unutterable perfidy of man! For the 
first time in his guileless life Septimus met it 
face to face. To read of human depravity 
in the police reports is one thing; to see it fall 
like a black shadow across one’s life is another. 
It horrified him. Mordaunt Prince had com- 
mitted the unforgivable sin. He had stolen 
a girl’s love, and basely, meanly, he had slunk 
off, deceiving her to the last. To Septimus 
the lover who kissed and rode away had 
ever appeared a despicable figure of romance. 
The fellow who did it in real life proclaimed 
himself an unconscionable scoundrel. The 
memory of Emmy’s forget-me-not blue eyes 
turning into sapphires as she sang the villain’s 
praises smote him. He clenched his fists 
and put to incoherent use his limited vocabu- 
lary of anathema. Then fearing, in his ex- 
cited state, to meet Zora, lest he should betray 
the miserable secret, he stuffed the newspaper 
into his pocket, and crept out of the house. 

Before his own fire he puzzled over the 
problem. Something must be done. But 
what? Hale Mordaunt Prince from his 
bride’s arms and bring him penitent to Nuns- 
mere? What would be the good of that, 
seeing that polygamy is not openly sanctioned 
by Western civilization? Proceed to Naples 
and chastise him? That were better. The 
monster deserved it. But how are men 
chastised? Septimus “had no experience. 
He reflected vaguely that people did this sort 
of thing with a horsewhip. Не speculated 
on the kind of horsewhip that would be 
necessary. A hunting crop with no lash 
would not be more effective than an ordinary 
walking stick. With a lash it would be 
cumbrous, unless he kept at an undignified 


distance and flicked at his victim as the ring - 


master in the circus flicks at the clown. Per- 
haps horsewhips for this particular purpose 
could be obtained from the Army and Navy 
stores. It should be about three feet long, 
flexible and tapering to a point. Uncon- 
sciously his inventive faculty began to work. 
When he had devised an adequate instrument, 
made of fine steel wires ingeniously plaited, 
he awoke, somewhat shamefacedly, to the 
commonplaces of the original problem. What 
was to be done? 

He pondered for some hours, then he sighed 
and sought consolation in his bassoon; but 
after a few bars of “Аппіе Laurie” he put 
the unedifying instrument back in its corner 
and went out for a walk. It was a starry 
night of frost. Nunsmere lay silent as Beth- 
lehem; and a star hung low in the East. Far 
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away across the common gleamed one solitary 
light in the vicarage windows: the Vicar, good 
gentleman, finishing his unruffled sermon 
while his parish slept. Otherwise darkness 
spread over everything save the sky. Not 
a creature on the road, not a creature on the 
common, not even the lame donkey. In- 
credibly distant the faint sound of a railway 
whistle intensified the stillness. Septimus’s 
own footsteps on the crisp grass rang loud 
in his ears. Yet both stillness and darkness 
felt companionable, in harmony with the 
starlit dimness of the man’s mind. His soul 
was having.its adventure while mystery filled 
the outer air. He walked on, wrapped in the 
nebulous fantasies which passed with him 
for thought, heedless, as he always was, of the 
flight of time. Once he halted by the edge 
of the pond, and, sitting on a bench, lit and 
smoked his pipe until the cold forced him to 
rise. With an instinctive desire to hear some 
earthly sound, he picked up a stone and threw 
it into the water. He shivered at the ghostly 
splash and moved away, himself an ineffectual 
ghost wandering aimlessly in the night. 

The Vicar’s lamp had been extinguished 
long ago. A faint breeze sprang up. The 
star sank lower in the sky. Suddenly, as he 
turned back from the road to cross the common 
for the hundredth time, he became aware 
that he was not alone. Footsteps rather felt 
than heard were in front of him. He pressed 
forward and peered through the darkness, 
and finally made out a dim form some thirty 
yards away. Idly he followed and soon 
recognized the figure as that of a woman 
hurrying fast. Why a woman should be 
crossing Nunsmere common at four o’clock 
in the morning passed his power of conjecture. 
She was going neither to nor from the doctor, 
whose house lay behind the vicarage on the 
right. All at once her objective became clear 
tohim. He thought of the splash of the stone. 
She was making straight for the pond. He 
hastened his pace, came up within a few yards 
of her and then stopped dead. It was Emmy. 
He recognized the zibeline toque and coat 
edged with the same fur which she often wore. 
She carried something in her hand, he could 
not tell what. 

She went on, unconscious of his nearness. 
He followed her, horror-stricken. Emmy, + 
new Ophelia, was about to seek a watery 
grave for herself and her love sorrow. Again 
came the problem which in moments of emer. 
gency Septimus had never learned to solve. 
What should he do? Across the agony of 
his mind shot a feeling of horrible indelicacy 
in thrusting himself upon a woman at such a 
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moment. He was half tempted to turn back 
and leave her to the sanctity of her grief. But 
again the splash echoed in his ears and again 
he shivered. The water was so black and 
cold. And what could he say to Zora? The 
thought lashed his pace to sudden swiftness 
and Emmy turned with a little scream of fear. 

“Who are you?” 

“It’s I, Septimus,” he stammered, taking 
hold of his cap. “For God’s sake, don’t do 
it.” 

“I shall. 
on me?” 

She stood and faced him, and her features 
were just discernible in the dim starlight. 
Anger rang in her voice. She stamped her 
foot. 

“Ном dare you?” 

“І haven’t been spying on you,” he ex- 
plained. ‘I only recognized you a couple of 
minutes ago. I was walking about—before 
breakfast, you know.” 

“Oh!” she said, stonily. 

“I'm dreadfully sorry to have intruded 
upon you,” he continued, twirling his cap 
nervously in his fingers while the breeze 
played through his upstanding hair. “1 
didn’t mean to—but I couldn’t stand by and 
let you do it. І couldn’t, really.” 

“Do what?” she asked, still angry. Septi- 
mus did not know that beneath the fur-lined 
jacket her heart was thumping madly. 

“Drown yourself,” said Septimus. 

“In the pond?” she laughed hysterically. 
“In three feet of water? How do you think 
1 was going to manage it?” 

Septimus reflected. He had not thought 
of the pond’s inadequate depth. 

“You might have lain down at the bottom 
until it was all over,” he remarked in perfect 
seriousness. “І once heard of а servant 
girl who drowned herself іп а basin of water.” 

Emmy turned impatiently and, walking on, 
waved him away; but he accompanied he 
mechanically. ` 

“Oh, don’t follow me,” she cried іп a queer 
voice. “Leave me alone, for God’s sake. 
I’m not going to commit suicide. I wish to 
heaven I had the pluck.” 

“But if you’re not going to do that, why 
on earth are you here?” 

“Рт taking a walk before breakfast—just 
like yourself. Why am I here? If you really 
want to know,” she added defiantly, “I’m 
going to London—by the early train from 
Hensham—the milk train. See, Рт re- 
spectable. I have my luggage.” She swung 
something in the dark before him and he per- 
ceived that it was a handbag. ‘Now are 
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you satisfied? Or do you think I was going 
to take a nightie and a powder puff into the 
other world with me? I’m just simply going 
to London—nothing more.” 

“But it’s a seven-mile walk to Hensham.” 

She made no reply, but quickened her pace. 
Septimus, in a whirl of doubt and puzzledom, 
walked by her side, still holding his cap in his 
hand. Even the intelligence of the local police- 
man would have connected her astounding 
appearance on the common with the announce- 
ment in the Globe. He took that for granted. 
But if she were not about to destroy herself, 
why this untimely flight to London? Why 
walk seven miles in wintry darkness when she 
could have caught a train at Ripstead (a mile 
away) a few hours later, in orthodox comfort ? 
It was a mystery, a tragic and perplexing 
mystery. 

They passed by the pond in silence, crossed 
the common and reached the main road. 

“I wish I knew what to do, Emmy,” he 
said at last. “I hate forcing my company 
upon you, and yet I feel I should be doing 
wrong to leave you unprotected. You see, 
І should not be able to face Zora. ” 

“You had better face her as late as possible, ” 
she replied quickly. “Perhaps you had better 
walk to the station with me. Would you?” 

“Tt would ease my mind.” 

“All right. Only, for God’s sake, don’t 
chatter. I don’t want you of all people to get 
on my nerves.” 

“Let me carry your bag,” said Septimus, 
“and you had better have my stick.” 

The process of transference brought to his 
consciousness the fact of his bareheadedness. 
He put on his cap and they trudged along the 
road like gipsy man and wife, saying not a word 
to each other. For two miles they preceeded 
thus, sometimes in utter blackness when the 
road wound between thick oak plantations, 
sometimes in the lesser dimness of the open 
when it passed by the rolling fields; and not а 
sign of human life disturbed the country still- 
ness. Then they turned into the London 
road and passed through a village. Lights 
were in the windows. One cottage door 
stood open. А shaft of light streamed 
across Emmy’s face, and Septimus caught a 
glimpse of drawn and haggard misery. They 
went on for another mile. Now and then a 
laborer passed them with an _ unsurprised 
greeting. A milk-cart rattled by and then 
all was silence again. Gradually the stars 
lost brilliance. 

All of a sudden, at the foot of a rise crowned 
by a cottage looming black against the sky, 
Emmy broke down and cast herself on a heap 
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of stones by the side of the road, a helpless 
bundle of sobs and incoherent lamentations. 
She could bear it no longer. Why had he not 
spoken to her? She could go no further. 
She wished she were dead. What was going 
to become of her? Нож could he walk by 
her side saying nothing, like a dumb jailer? 
He had better go back to Nunsmere and leave 
her to die by the wayside. It was all she asked 
of Heaven. 

“Oh, God have pity on me,” she moaned, 
and rocked herself to and fro. 

Septimus stood for a time tongue-tied in 
acute distress. This was his first adventure 
in knight-errantry and he had served before 
neither as page nor squire. He would have 
given his head to say the unknown words that 
might comfort her. All he could do was to 
pat her on the shoulder in a futile way and 
bid her not to cry, which, as all the world 
knows, is the greatest encouragement to fur- 
ther shedding of tears a weeping woman can 
have. Emmy sobbed more bitterly than ever. 
Once more on that night of agonizing dubiety, 
what was to be done? He looked raund 
desperately for guidance, and, as he looked, 
a light appeared in the window of the hilltop 
cottage. . 

“Perhaps,” said he, “if І knock at the door 
up there, they can give you a glass of milk. 
Or a cup of tea,” he added, brightening with 
the glow of inspiration. “Ог they may be 
able to let you lie down for a while.” 

But Emmy shook her head miserably. 
Milk, tea, recumbent luxury were as nothing 
to her. Neither poppy nor mandragora (or 
words to that effect) could give her ease again. 
And she couldn’t walk four miles, and she 
must catch the morning train. 

“If you'll tell me what I can do,” said 
Septimus, “ГЇЇ do it.” 

A creaky rumble was heard in the distance 
and presently they made out a cart coming 
slowly down the hill. Septimus had another 
brilliant idea. 

“Let me put you into that and take you 
back to Nunsmere.” 

She sprang to her feet and clutched his arm. 

“Never. Never, do you hear? I couldn’t 
bear it. Mother, Zora—I couldn’t see them 
again. Last night they nearly drove me into 
hysterics. What do you suppose I came out 
for at this hour, if it wasn’t to avoid meeting 
them? Let us go on. If I die on the road, 
so much the better.” 

“Perhaps,” said Septimus, “I could carry 

ou.” 

She softened, linked her arm in his, and 
almost laughed, as they started up the hill. 
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“What а good fellow you are, and I’ve 
been behaving like a beast. Anyone but you 
would have worried me with questions—and 
small wonder. But you haven’t even asked 
me——’”’ 

“Hush,” said Septimus. “I know. I saw 
the paragraph in the newspaper. Don’t let’s 
talk of it. Do you like honey? The Great 
Bear put me in mind. Wiggleswick wants to 
keep bees. І tell him, if he does, Pll keep a 
bear. Не could eat the honey, you see.. 
And then I could teach him to dance by play- 
ing the bassoon to him. Perhaps he would 
like the bassoon, ” he continued, after a pause, 
in his wistful way. ‘‘ Nobody else does.” 

“If you had it with you now, I should 
love it for your sake,” said Emmy with a 
sob. 

“Tf you would take my advice and rest in 
the cottage, I could send for it,” he replied 
unsmilingly. 

“We must catch the train,” said Emmy. 

In Wirley, half a mile further, folks were 
stirring. A cart laden with market produce 
waited by a cottage door for the driver who 
stood swallowing his final cup oftea. A bare- 
headed child clung round his leg, an attendant 
Hebe. The wanderers halted. 

“Tf the other cart could have taken us back 
to Nunsmere,” said Septimus, with the air of 
a man who has arrived at Truth, “this one 
can carry us to the station.” 

And so it fell out. The men made Emmy 
as comfortable as could be among the cab- 
bages, with some sacks for rugs, and there 
she lay drowsy with pain and weariness until 
they came to the end of their journey. 

A gas-light or two accentuated the murky 
dismalness of the little station. Emmy sank 
exhausted on a bench in the booking hall, 
numb with cold, and too woebegone to think 
of her hair, which straggled limply from be- 
neath the zibeline toque. Septimus went to 
the booking office and asked for two first- 
class tickets to London. When he joined her 
again she was crying softly. 

“You’re coming with me? It is good of 

оц.” 
уц I’m responsible for you to Zora.” 

A shaft of jealousy shot through her tears. 

“You always think of Zora.” 

“To think of her,” replied Septimus, 
vaguely allusive, “is а liberal education.” 

Emmy shrugged her shoulders. She was 
not of the type that makes paragons out of her 
own sex, and she had also a sisterly knowledge 
of Zora unharmonious with Septimus’s poetic 
conception. But she felt too miserable to 
argue. She asked him the time. 
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At last the train came in. There was a 
great rattling of milk-cans on the gloomy 
platform, and various slouching shapes en- 
tered third-class carriages. The wanderers 
had the only first-class compartment to them- 
selves. It struck cold апа noisome, like a 
peculiarly unaired charnel-house. A feeble 
lamp, whose effect was dimmed by the swishing 
dirty oil in the bottom of the globe, gave a 
pretence at illumination. The guard passing 
by the window turned his lantern on them 
and paused for a wondering moment. Were 
they a runaway couple? If so, thought he, 
they had arrived at quick repentance. As 
they looked too dismal for tips, he concerned 
himself with them no more. The train 
started. Emmy shook with cold, in spite of 
her fur-lined jacket. Septimus took off his 
overcoat and spread it over their two bodies 
as they huddled together for warmth. After 
a while her head dropped on his shoulder and 
she slept, while Septimus sucked his empty 
pipe, not daring to light it lest he should dis- 
turb her slumbers. For the same reason he 
forbore to change his original awkward at- 
titude, and in consequence suffered agonies 
of pins and needles. To have a solid young 
woman asleep in your arms is not the romantic 
pleasure the poets make out; for comfort, she 
might just as well stand on your head. Also, 
as Emmy unconsciously drew the overcoat 
away from him, one side of his body perished 
with cold; and a dinner suit is not warm 
enough for traveling on a frosty December 
morning. 

The thought of his dinner jacket reminded 
him of his puzzledom. What were Emmy 
and himself doing in that galley of a railway 
carriage when they might have been so much 
more comfortable in their own beds in Nuns- 
mere? It was an impenetrable mystery to 
which the sleeping girl who was causing him 
such acute though cheerfully borne discom- 
fort alone had the key. In vain did he pro- 
pound to himself the theory that such specula- 
tion betokened an indelicate mind; in vain 
did he ask himself with unwonted severity 
what business it was of his; in vain did he try 
to hitch his thoughts to Patent Safety Railway 
Carriages, which were giving him a great deal 
of trouble; in vain did he try to sleep. The 
question haunted him. So much so that when 
Emmy awoke and rubbed her eyes, and in 
some confusion apologized for the use to 
which she had put his shoulder, he was almost 
ashamed to look her in the face. 

“What are you going to do when you get to 
Victoria?” Emmy asked. 


Septimus had not thought of it. “Go back 
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to Nunsmere, I suppose, by the next train— 
unless you want me?” 

“No, I don’t want you,” said Emmy ab- 
sently. “Why should I?” 

And she gazed stonily at the suburban murk 
of the great city until they reached Victoria. 
There, a dejected four-wheeled cab with a 
drooping horse stood solitary on the rank— 
a depressing object. Emmy shivered at the 
sight. 

“T can’t stand it. Drive me to my door. 
I know I’m a beast, Septimus, dear, but I am 
grateful. I am, really.” 

The cab received them into its musty in- 
terior and drove them through the foggy 
brown of a London winter dawn. Unimag- 
inable cheerlessness enveloped them. The 
world wore an air of disgust at having to get 
up on such a morning. The atmosphere for 
thirty yards around them was clear enough, 
with the clearness of yellow consommé, but 
ahead it stood thick, like a purée of bad vege- 
tables. They passed through Belgravia, and 
the white-blinded houses gave an impression 
of universal death and the empty streets 
seemed waiting for the doors to open and the 
mourners to issue forth. The cab, too, had 
something of the sinister, in that it was haunted 
by the ghosts of a fourpenny cigar and a six- 
penny bottle of scent which contained a 
lugubrious flirtation; and the windows rattled 
a danse macabre. At last it pulled up at the 
door of Emmy’s Mansions in Chelsea. 

She looked at him very ‘piteously, like a 
frightened child. Her pretty mouth was never 
strong, but when the corners drooped it was 
babyish. She slipped her hand in his. 

“Don’t leave me just yet. It’s silly, I know 
—but this awful journey has taken everything 
out of me. Every bit of it has been worse 
than the last. Edith—that’s my maid—will 
light a fire—you must get warm before you 
start—and she’ll make some coffee. Oh, do 
come. You can keep the cab.” 

“But what will your maid think?’” asked 
Septimus, who for all his vagueness had 
definite traditions as to the proprieties of 
life. 

“What does it matter? What does any- 
thing in this ghastly world matter? I’m 
frightened, Septimus, horribly frightened. 
I daren’t go up by myself. Oh! Come!” 

Her voice broke on the last word. Saint 
Anthony would have yielded; also his pig. 
Septimus handed her out of the cab, and telling 
the cabman to wait, followed her through 
the already opened front door of the Mansions 
up to her flat. She let herself in with her 
latchkey and showed him into the drawing- 
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room, turning on the electric light as he 
entered. 

“РП go and wake Edith,” she said. ‘Then 
we can have some breakfast. The fire’s laid. 
Do you mind putting a match to it?” 

She disappeared and Septimus knelt down 
before the grate and lit the paper. In a 
second or two the flame caught the wood, 
and, the blower being down, it blazed fiercely. 
He spread his ice-cold hands out before it, 
incurious of the futile little room whose drap- 
eries and fripperies and inconsiderable flimsi- 
ness of furniture proclaimed its owner, intent 
only on the elemental need of warmth. He was 
disturbed by the tornadic entrance of Emmy. 

“She’s not here!” she exclaimed tragically. 
Her baby face was white and there were dark 
shadows under the eyes which stared at him 
with a touch of madness. ‘‘She’s not here!” 

‘Perhaps she has gone out,” Septimus sug- 
gested, as if London serving-maids were in 
the habit of taking the air at eight o’clock on a 
foggy morning. › 

But Emmy heard him not. The dismaying 
sense of utter loneliness smote her down. It 
was the last straw. Edith, on whom she had 
staked all her hopes of physical comfort, was 
not there. Overstrained in body, nerves, and 
mind, she sank helplessly in the chair which 
Septimus set out for her before the fire, too 
exhausted to cry. She began to speak in a 
queer, toneless voice: 

“I don’t know what to do. Edith could 
have helped me. I want to get away and 
hide. I can’t stay here. It’s the first place 
Zora will come to. She mustn’t find me. 
Edith has been through it herself. She would 
have taken me somewhere abroad or in the 
country where I could have stayed in hiding 
till it was over. It was all so sudden—the 
news of his marriage. I was half crazy, I 
couldn’t make plans. I thought Edith would 
help me. Now she has gone, goodness knows 
where. My God, what shall I do?” 

She went on, looking at him haggardly, a 
creature driven beyond the reticence of sex, 
telling her inmost secret to a man as if it were 
a commonplace of trouble. It did not occur 
to her distraught mind that he was a man. 
She spoke to herself, without thought, uttering 
the cry for help that had been pent within her 
all that awful night. 

The puzzledom of Septimus grew unbear- 
able in its intensity; then suddenly it burst 
like a skyrocket and a blinding rain of fire 
enveloped him. He stood paralyzed with 
pain and horror. 

The sullen morning light diffused itself 
through the room, mingling ironically with the 
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pretty glow cast by the pink-shaded electric 
globes, while the two forlorn grotesques re- 
garded each other, unconscious of each other’s 
grotesqueness, the girl disheveled and hag- 
gard, the man with rough gray coat unbut- 
toned, showing the rumpled evening dress; 
her toque miserably awry, his black tie riding 
above his collar, the bow somewhere behind 
his ear. And the tragedy of tragedies of a 
young girl’s life was unfolded. 

““Му God, what am I to do?” 

Septimus stared at her, his hands in his 
trousers pockets. In one of them his fingers 
grasped a folded’ bit of paper. He drew it 
out unthinkingly—a very dirty bit of paper. 
In his absent-minded way he threw it towards 
the fire, but it fell on the tiled hearth. In 
moments of great strain the mind seizes with 
pitiful eagerness on the trivial. Emmy looked 
at the paper. Something familiar about its 
shape struck her. She leaned forward, picked 
it up and unfolded it. 

“This is a check,” she said in. a matter- 
of-fact tone. “Did you mean to throw it 
away?” 

He took it from her and, looking at it, real- 
ized that it was Clem Sypher’s check for two 
hundred pounds. 

“Thanks,” said he, thrusting it into his 
overcoat pocket. 

Then his queerly working brain focused 
associations. 

“І know what we сап do,” said he; “we 
can go to Naples.” х 

“What good would that be?” she asked, 
treating the preposterous question seriously. 

He was taken aback by her directness, and 
passed his fingers through his hair. 

“T don’t know,” said he. 

“The first thing we тизї о,” said Emmy— 
and her voice sounded in her own ears like 
someone else’s—‘‘is to get away from here. 
Zora will be down by the first train after my 
absence is discovered. You quite see that 
Zora mustn’t find me, don’t you?” 

“Of course,” said Septimus, blankly. 
Then he brightened. “ You can go to an hotel. 
A Temperance Hotel in Bloomsbury. Wig- 
gleswick was telling me about one the other 
day. A friend of his burgled it and got six 
years. A man called Barkus.” 

“But what was the name of the hotel?” 

“Ah! that I forget,” said Septimus. ‘It 
had something to do with Sir Walter Scott. 
Let me see. Lockhart—no, Lockhart’s is a 
different place. It was either the Bride of 
Lammermoor or—yes,” he cried trium- 
phantly, “it was the Ravenswood, in South- 
ampton Row.” 
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Emmy rose. The switch off on to the 
trivial piece of paper had braced her unstrung 
nerves for a final effort: . that, and the terror 
of meeting Zora. 

“You'll take me there. РІ just put some 
things together.” 

He opened the door for her to pass out. 
On the threshold she turned. 

“I believe God sent you to Nunsmere 
common last night.” 

She left him, and he went back to the fire 
and filled and lit his pipe. Her words touched 
him. They also struck a chord of memory. 
His ever-wandering mind went back to a 
scene in undergraduate days. It was the Corn 
Exchange at Cambridge, where the most 
famous of all American evangelists was hold- 
ing one of a series of revivalist meetings. The 
great bare hall was packed with youths, some 
who came to scoff and others to pray. The 
coarse-figured, bald-headed, brown-bearded 
man in black on the platform, with his homely 
phrase and (to polite undergraduate ears) 
terrible Yankee twang, was talking vehe- 
mently of the trivial instruments the Almighty 
used to effect His purposes. Moses’s rod, for 
instance. “You can imagine Pharaoh,” said 
he—and the echo of the great voice came to 
Septimus through the years—“ you can imagine 
Pharaoh walking down the street one day 
and seeing Moses with a great big stick in his 
hand. ‘Hallo, Moses,’ says he, ‘where are 
you going?’ ‘Where am I going?’ says Moses. 
‘I guess I’m going to deliver the Children of 
Israel out of the House of Bondage and con- 
duct them to a land flowing with milk and 
honey.’ ‘And how are you going to do it, 
Moses? ‘With this rod, sir, with this той?” 

Septimus remembered how this bit of un- 
authenticated history was greeted with de- 
rision by the general, and with a shocked 
sense of propriety by the cultivated—and 
young men at the university can be very cul- 
tivated indeed on occasion. But the truth 
the great preacher intended to convey had 
lingered at the back of his own mind and now 
came out into the light. Perhaps Emmy had 
spoken more truly than she thought. In 
his simple heart he realized himself to be the 
least effectual of men, apparently as unhelpful 
towards a great deliverance as the walking 
stick used by Moses. But if God had sent him 
to Nunsmere common and destined him to be 
the mean instrument of Emmy’s deliverance? 
He rubbed the warm pipe bowl against his 
cheek and excogitaied the matter in deep 
humility. Yes, perhaps God had sent him. 
His religious belief was nebulous, but up to its 
degree of clarity it was sincere. 


A few minutes later they were again in the 
cab jogging wearily across London to South- 
ampton Row; and the little empty drawing- 
room with all its vanities looked somewhat 
ghostly, lit as it was by the day and the frivo- 
lously shaded electric light which о had 
forgotten to switch off. 


CHAPTER X 


When Septimus had seen Emmy admitted 
to the Ravenswood Hotel, he stood on the 
gloomy pavement outside wondering what he 
should do. Then it occurred to him that he 
belonged to a club—a grave, decorous place 
where the gay pop of a champagne cork had 
been known to produce a scandalized silence 
in the luncheon-room and where serious- 
minded members congregated to scowl at one 
another’s unworthiness from behind news- 
papers. A hansom conveyed him thither. 
In the hall he struggled over two telegrams 
which had caused him most complicated 
thought during his drive. The problem was 
to ease Zora’s mind and to obtain a change 
of raiment without disclosing the whereabouts 
of either Emmy or himself. This he had 
found no easy matter, diplomacy being the 
art of speaking the truth with intent to de- 
ceive, and so finely separated from sheer lying 
as to cause grave distress to Septimus’s candid 
soul. At last, after much wasting of telegraph 
forms, he decided on the following: 

To Zora: “Emmy safe in London. So am 
I. Don’t worry. Devotedly, Septimus.” 

To Wiggleswick: ‘Bring clothes and rail- 
way carriage diagrams secretly to Club.” 

Having dispatched these, he went into the 
coffee-room and ordered breakfast. The 
waiters served him in horrified silence. A 
gaunt member, breakfasting a few tables off, 
asked for the name of the debauchee, and 
resolved to write to the Committee. Never 
in the club’s history had a member break- 
fasted in dress clothes—and in such disrepu- 
tably disheveled dress clothes! Such dis- 
solute mohocks were a stumbling-block and 
an offense, and the gaunt member, who had 
prided himself on going by clockwork all his 
life, felt his machinery in some way dislocated 
by the spectacle. But Septimus ate his food 
unconcernedly, and afterwards, mounting to 
the library, threw himself into a chair before 
the fire and slept the sleep of the depraved 
till Wiggleswick arrived with his clothes. 
Then, having effected an outward semblance 
of decency, he went to the Ravenswood Hotel. 
Wiggleswick he sent back to Nunsmere. 

Emmy entered the prim drawing-room 
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where he had been waiting for her, the picture 
of pretty flower-like misery, her delicate 
cheeks white, a hunted look in her baby eyes. 
A great pang of pity went through the man, 
hurting him physically. She gave him a 
limp hand, and sat down on a saddle-bag 
sofa, while he stood hesitatingly before her, 
balancing himself first on one leg and then on 
the other. н 

“Have you had anything to eat?” 

Emmy nodded. 

“Have you slept?” 

“That’s a thing I shall never do again,” 
she said querulously. “ How can you ask?” 

“If you don’t sleep, you’ll get Ш and die,” 
said Septimus. 

“So much the better,” she replied. 


“T wish I could help you. I do wish I could 
help you.” 
“No one can help me. Least of all you. 


What could a man do in any case? And, as 
for you, my poor Septimus, you want as much 
taking care of as I do.” 

The depreciatory tone did not sting him as 
it would have done another man, for he knew 
his incapacity. He had also gone through the 
memory of Moses’s rod the night before. 

“І wonder whether Wiggleswick could be 
of any use?” he said, more brightly. 

Emmy laughed dismally. Wiggleswick! To 
no other mind but Septimus’s could such a 
suggestion present itself. 

_“Then what’s to be done?” 

“I don’t know,” said Emmy. 

They looked at each other blankly, two 
children face to face with one of the most 
terrible of modern social problems, aghast 
at their powerlessness to grapple with it. It 
is a situation which wrings the souls of the 
strong with an agony worse than death. It 
crushes the weak, or drives them mad, and 
often brings them, fragile wisps of human 
semblance, into the criminal dock. Shame, 
disgrace, social pariahdom; unutterable pain 
to dear ones; an ever-gaping wound in fierce 
family pride; a stain on two generations; 
an incurable malady of a once blithe spirit; 
woe, disaster, and ruin—such is the punish- 
ment awarded by men and women to her who 
disobeys the social law and, perhaps with 
equal lack of volition, obeys the law physiologi- 
cal. The latter is generally considered the 
greater crime. 

These things passed through Septimus’s 
mind. His ignorance of the ways of what 
is, after all, an indifferent, self-centered world 
exaggerated them. 

“You know what it means?” he said tone- 


lessly. 
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“If I didn’t, should I be here?” 

He made one last effort to persuade her to 
take Zora into her confidence. His nature 
abhorred deceit, to say nothing of the High 
Treason he was committing; a rudiment of 
common sense also told him that Zora was 
Emmy’s natural helper and protector. But 
Emmy had the obstinacy of a weak nature. 
She would die rather than Zora should know. 


.Zora would never understand, would never 


forgive her. 
mother. 

“If you love Zora, as you say you do, you 
would want to save her pain,” said Emmy 
finally. 

So Septimus was convinced. But once 
more, what was to be done? 

“You had better go away, my poor Septi- 
mus,” she said, bending forward listlessly, 
her*hands in her lap. “You see you’re not a 
bit of use now. If you had been a different 
sort of man—like anyone else—one who could 
have helped me—I shouldn’t have told you 
anything about it. ГЇ send for my old 
dresser at the theater. I must have a woman, 
you see. So you had better go away.” 

Septimus walked up and down the room 
deep in thought. А spinster-looking lady 
in a cheap blouse and skirt, an inmate of the 
caravansérai, put her head through the door 
and, with a disapproving sniff at the occupants, 
retired. At length Septimus broke the silence: 

“You said last night that you believed God 
sent me to you. I believe so too. So I’m 
not going to leave you.” 

“But what can you do?” asked Emmy, 
ending the sentence on a hysterical note 
which brought tears and a fit of sobbing. 
She buried her head in her arms on the sofa- 
end, and her young shoulders shook convul- 
sively. She was an odd mixture of bravado 
and baby helplessness. To leave her to fight 
her terrible battle with the aid only of a 
theater dresser was an impossibility. Septi- 
mus looked at her with mournful eyes, hating 
his futility. Of what use was he to any God- 
created being? Another man, strong and 
capable, any vital, deep-chested fellow that 
was passing along Southampton Row at that 
moment, would have known how to take her 
cares on his broad shoulders and ordain, with 
kind imperiousness, a course of action. But 
he—he could only clutch his fingers nervously 
and shuffle with his feet, which of itself must 
irritate a woman with nerves on edge. He 
could do nothing. He could suggest nothing 
save that he should follow her about like 
a sympathetic spaniel. It was maddening. 
He walked to the window and looked out into 


The disgrace would kill her 


~= patting her shoulder. 
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the unexhilarating street, all that was man in 
him in revolt against his ineffectuality. 

Suddenly came the flash of inspiration, 
swift, illuminating, such as happened some- 
times when the idea of a world-upsetting 
invention burst upon him with bewildering 
clearness; but this time more radiant, more 
intense than he had ever known before; it 
was almost an ecstasy. He passed both 
hands feverishly through his hair till it could 
stand no higher. 

«І have И!” he cried; апа Archimedes 
could not have uttered his famous word with 
a greater thrill. 

“Emmy, I have it!” 

He stood before her gibbering with in- 
spiration. At his cry she raised a tear-stained 
face and regarded him amazedly. 

“You have what?” 

“The solution. It is so simple, so edsy. 
Why shouldn’t we have run away together?” 

“We did,” said Emmy. 

“But really—to get married.”’ 

“Married? ” 

She started bolt upright on the sofa, the 
feminine ever on the defensive. 

“Yes,” said Septimus quickly. “Don’t 
you see? If you will go through the form 
of marriage with me—oh, just the form, you 
know—and we both disappear abroad some- 
where for a year—I in one place and you in 
another, if you like—then we can come back 
to Zora, nominally married, and—and——” 

“And what?” asked Emmy, stonily. 

“And then you can say you can’t live with 
me any longer. You couldn’t stand me. 
I don’t think any woman could. Only Wiggles- 
wick could put up with my ways.” 

Emmy passed her hands across her eyes. 
She was somewhat dazed. 

“You would give me your name—and 
shield me—just like that!” Нег voice qua- 
vered. 

“Tt isn’t much to give. It’s so short,” he 
remarked absently. “I’ve always thought 
it such a silly name.” 

“You would tie yourself for life to a girl 
who has disgraced herself, just for the sake 
of shielding her?” 

“Why, it’s done every day,” said Septimus. 

“Ts it? Oh, God! You poor innocent!” 
and she broke down again. 

“There, there,” said Septimus kindly, 
“Its all settled, isn’t 
? We сап get married by special license— 

‘goon. Гуе read of it in books. Perhaps 
Mp ог!ег can tell me where to get one. 
8 know everything. Then we can 
к, and tell her it was a runaway 
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match. It’s the easiest thing in the world. 
ГІ go and see after it now.” 

He left her prostrate on the sofa, her heart 
stone cold, her body lapped in flame from 
feet to hair. It was not given to him to know 
her agony of humiliation, her agony of tempta- 
tion. He had but followed the message which 
his simple faith took to be divine. The trivial 
name of Dix would be the instrument where- 
with the deliverance of Emmy from the House 
of Bondage should be effected. He went out 
cheerily, stared for a moment at the Hall 
Porter, vaguely associating him with the matter 
in hand, but forgetting exactly why, and strode 
into the street, feeling greatly uplifted. The 
broad-shouldered men who jostled him as 
he pursued his absent-minded and there- 
fore devious course no longer appeared po- 
tential champions to be greatly envied. He 
felt that he was one of them, and blessed them 
as they jostled him, taking their rough manners 
as a sign of kinship. The life of Holborn 
swallowed him. He felt glad who once hated 
the dismaying bustle. His heart sang for joy. 
Something had been given him to do for the 
sake of the woman he loved. What more 
can a man do than lay down his life for a 
friend? Perhaps he can do a little more for a 
loved woman: marry somebody else. 

Deep down in his heart he loved her. Deep 
down in his heart, too, dwelt the idiot hope 
that the miracle of miracles might one day 
happen. He loved the hope with a mother’s 
passionate love for a deformed and imbecile 
child, knowing it unfit to live among the other 
healthy hopes of his conceiving. At any rate, 
he was free to bring her his daily tale of wor. 
ship, to glean a look of kindness from her 
clear eyes. This was his happiness. For 
her sake he would sacrifice it. For Zora’s 
sake he would marry Emmy. The heart of 
Septimus was that of a Knight-Errant con- 
fident in the righteousness of his quest. The 
certainty had come all at once in the flash of 
inspiration. Besides, was һе not carrying ` 
out Zora’s wish? He remembered her words. 
It would be the greatest pleasure he could 
give her—to become her brother, her real 
brother. She would approve. And beyond 
all that, deep down also in his heart he knew 
it was the only way, the wise, simple, Heaven- 
directed way. 

The practical, broad-shouldered, common 
sense would have weighed many things one 
against the other. They would have taken 
into account sentimentally, morally, pharisaic- 
ally, or cynically, according to their various 
attitudes towards life, the relations between 
Emmy and Mordaunt Prince Which had led 
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to this tragic situation. But for Septimus 
her sin scarcely existed. When a man is 
touched by an angel’s feather he takes an 
angel’s view of mortal frailties. 

He danced his jostled way up Holborn till 
the City Temple loomed through the brown 
‘air. It struck a chord of association. He 
halted on the edge of the curb and regarded 
it across the road, with a forefinger held up 
before his nose as if to assist memory. It 
wasachurch. People were apt to be married 
in churches. Sometimes by special license. 
That was it! А special license. Не had 
come out to get one. But where were they to 
be obtained? In a properly civilized country, 
doubtless they would be sold in shops, like 
boots and hair-brushes, or even in post-offices, 
like dog licenses. But Septimus, aware of the 
deficiencies of an incomplete social organiza- 
tion, could do no better than look wistfully 
up and down the stream of traffic, as it roared 
and flashed and lumbered past. A police- 
man stopped beside him. He appeared so 
lost, he met the man’s eyes with a gaze so 
questioning, that the policeman paused. 

“Want to go anywhere, sir?” 

“Yes,” said Septimus. “I want to go 
where I can get a special license to be married. ” 

“Don’t you know?” 

“No. You see,” said Septimus confiden- 
tially, “marriage has been out of my line. 
But perhaps you have been married, and might 
be able to tell me.” 

“Look here, sir,” said the policeman, 
eyeing him kindly, but officially. “Take my 
advice, sir; don’t think of getting. married. 
You go home to your friends.” 

The policeman nodded knowingly and 
stalked away, leaving Septimus perplexed by 
his utterance. Was he a Socrates of a con- 
stable with a Xanthippe at home, or did he 
regard him as a mild lunatic at large? Either 
solution was discouraging. He turned and 
walked back down Holborn somewhat de- 
jected. Somewhere in London the air was 

‘thick with special licenses, but who would 
. direct his steps to the desired spot? On 
passing Gray’s Inn one of his brilliant ideas 
occurred to him. The Inn suggested law; 
the law, solicitors, who knew even more 
about licenses than Hall Porters and Police- 
men. A man he once knew had left him one 
day after lunch to consult his solicitors in 
Gray’s Inn.. He entered the low, gloomy 
gateway and accosted the porter. 
“ Ате there any solicitors living in the Inn?” 
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“Not so many as there was. They’re 
mostly architects. But still there’s heaps.” 

“Will you kindly direct me to one?” 

The man gave him two or three addresses, 
and he went comforted across the square to 
the east wing, whose Georgian mass merged 
without skyline into the fuliginous vapor 
which Londoners call the sky. The lights 
behind the blindless windows illuminated 
interiors and showed men bending over desks 
and drawing-boards, some near the windows 
with their faces sharply cut in profile. Septi- 
mus wondered vaguely whether any one of 
those visible would be his solicitor. 

A member of the first firm he sought hap- 
pened to be disengaged, a benevolent young 
man wearing gold spectacles, who received 
his request for guidance with sympathetic 
interest and unfolded to him the divers methods 
whereby British subjects could get married 
all over the world, including the High Seas 
on board one of His Majesty’s ships of the 
Mercantile Marine. Solicitors are generally 
bursting with irrelevant information. When, 
however, he elicited the fact that one of the 
parties had a flat in London which would 
technically prove the fifteen days’ residence, 
he opened his eyes. 

“But, my dear sir, unless you are bent on 
a religious ceremony, why not get married 
at once before the registrar of the Chelsea 
district? There are two ways of getting 
married before the registrar—one by certifi- 
cate and one by license. By license you 
can get married after the expiration of one 
whole day next after the day of the entry of 
the notice of marriage. That is to say, if you 
give notice to-morrow you can get married 
not the next day, but the day after. In this 
way you save the heavy special license fee. 
How does it strike you?” 

It struck Septimus as a remarkable sugges- 
tion, and he admired the lawyer exceedingly. 

“I suppose it’s really a good and proper 
marriage?” he asked. Кы 

The benevolent young man reassured him 
it would take all the majesty of the Probate, 
Divorce and Admiralty division of the High 
Court of Justice to dissolve it. Septimus 
agreed that in these circumstances it must be 
a capital marriage. Then the solicitor offered 
to see the whole matter through and get him 
married in the course of a day or two. After 
which he dismissed him with a professional 
blessing which cheered Septimus all the way 
to the Ravenswood Hotel. 


(To be continued ) 


The Congressman as seen from home and in Washington 


A CONGRESSMAN’S FIRST SPEECH 
BY VICTOR MURDOCK 


REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE EIGHTH KANSAS DISTRICT 


WITH CARTOONS BY JOHN T. MCCUTCHEON 


Victor Murdock went to Congress in his early 
thirties, five years ago, determined to be a free 
man. His first public act of any importance 
was to bring to the attention of Congress the fact 
that the American railroads were getting jive 
million dollars a year from the government by a 
[азе system of railroad mail-weighing. Con- 
gress refused to act. Murdock, who was refused 
the right to a vote on the subject, appealed from 
the decision ој the chair to the House; he was the 
only Republican who stood up to be counted. 
The steal—which was open and palpable—was 
so gross that the President, ajter waiting in vain 
jor Congress to act on Murdock’s proposition, 
abolished the rule under which the steal was 
made the day that Congress adjourned. Mur- 
dock thus incurred the enmity of the House or- 
ganization, but he found favor with the Presi- 
dent. Last spring Murdock led the fight for a 
detailed consideration of the postal appropria- 
tion bill in the House. He said in the course of 
his speech: 

“ This bill carries two hundred millions. There 
are twenty minutes allowed for its analysis. That 
15 deliberation at the rate of ten millions a min- 
ute.” Mr. Murdock then denounced the ex- 
travagance of Congress in dealing with the rail- 
roads. 
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“During the past thirty-four years,” he as- 
serted,“‘by reason of congressional blindness and 
departmental silence we have paid the railroads 
on miscalculations sixty million dollars. Still 
Congress refuses to adopt business methods in 
dealing with the railroads.” 

This angered the organization again. Mur- 
dock also stood against the “organization” in its 
attempt to garrot the Democratic minority. 
Three times the clerk called Murdock’s name 
when this rule came to a vote, and three times did 
Murdock—the only Republican—reply “по.” 
He could not be bulldozed, and when signatures 
were needed to a petition to the Republican cau- 
cus for any insurgent movement, Murdock’s 
name always went down. 
no Republican opposition for nomination this 
year, and it is now reasonably certain that the 
Democrats will not put up a man against him. 

Murdock is an editor, and represents the 
Eighth Kansas District. He comes of a 
fighting family. His father, М. М. Murdock, 
was a Kansas pioneer, and for thirty years kept 
the “Wichita Eagle” the leading Republican 
newspaper of Kansas. He also was an insur- 
rectionist, апа was‘generally in revolt against the 
local Republican machine. 

WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE 


As а result he has . 


A Congressman’s First Speech—By Victor 


INCE the begin- 
S ning of the Repub- 

lic there have been 
10,000 Representatives 
in Congress altogether, 
and with a few excep- 
tions each has made his 
first speech in Congress; 
and while the experi- 
ence of each hasdiffered 
from that of his fellow 
as temperaments differ, 
the sensations which 
accompany the per- 
formance must be com- 
mon to all. Ihave al- 
ways believed that my 
own was typical. 

The four hundred 
desks which fill the hall 
of the House are of ma- 
hogany and are main- 
tained at a high degree 
of polish. This, to- 
gether with their complete occupation of the 
floor space and their semi-circular arrange- 
ment, probably has something to do with 
the circumstance that nearly every man 
arises in Congress for the first time with a 
feeling of vertigo, in which the insistently red 
furniture, suddenly become riotous, seems 
to whirl beneath him and finally to rise ab- 
ruptly into his face. This is as ordinary 
a sensation to the new member as is the de- 
lusion that he is addressing the House in 
deafening tones, when, as a matter of fact, 
he cannot be heard fifteen feet away. 

All members agree that the most common 
property of a first speech is its 
total uselessness. But inasmuch 
as a certain number of voters of 
every constituency expect their , 
new member to be “heard from,” 
it is natural for the Represen- 
tative to believe that it is impera- 
tive that the address be delivered. 

Still, in the course of a session 
so many first speeches are de- 
livered, and their total uselessness 
is so freely admitted, that every 
one who participates in this per- 
formance feels the necessity of 
accompanying his efforts with an 
apology. For no rational being 
can listen to the hundreds of ad- 
dresses made in Congress during 
a session without acknowledging 
to himself the futility of legisla- 
tive oratory. 


Every man arises in Congress for the first 
time with a feeling of vertigo 
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Thirty years ago a 
Congressman from In- 
diana, I think it was 
Blue Jean Williams, 
feeling the silent de- 
mand of an admiring 
constituency and at the 
_ same time the need of 
~ apology to his immedi- 
ate audience, made his 
first speech by telling 
a story. Rising to his 
feet he confessed to the 
House that he really 
believed that an ex- 
planation was due its 
membership for the 
effort he was about to 
make. Then he offered 
by way of explanation 
this: 

In early Indiana a 
solitary horseman came, 
one winter evening, to a 
clearing in the woods and espied there a com- 
fortable log cabin and near it a native chop- 
ping firewood. The horseman was wet with 
the snow, and cold, and he asked the privilege 
of spending the night within and for a stall for 
his beast. The native agreed, in a surly man- 
ner, to this arrangement, took charge of the 
horse and directed the traveler to the cabin. 
Within, the traveler found a great room, at one 
end a large fireplace and a brisk fire, and he 
sat down before it to warm and dry himself. 
There was a cheer to the room with its crack- 
ling fire which was not in keeping with the 
manner of his host, and while he was try- 
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ing to reconcile the two there entered a 
large, raw-boned woman, the housewife. The 
traveler arose, bowed and bade her good 
evening. The woman nodded her head once 
shortly, stepped with a curious decision to 
the fireplace, hung a pot of mush over the 
blaze, and reaching down into a wooden box 
at the side of the hearth, took up a handful of 
salt, put it into the mush, stirred it and with 
the same curious decision walked out. A 
little later the traveler was aware that a girl 
of fifteen, the daughter, had entered the room 
and was surveying him in great embarrass- 
ment. He arose and politely bowed as before. 
The girl, still in embarrassment, nodded 
shortly, and seeing the mush, edged over to 
the fireplace, reached into the box nervously, 
took a handful of salt, put it into the mush, 
stirred it and walked out. Presently a boy 
of ten entered, and seeing the stranger, popped 
a dirty thumb into his mouth. ‘Good evening, 
Bub,” said the stranger. The boy did not 
reply, but seeing the mush, he stepped to the 
fireplace, and taking a handful of salt put 
it into the mush, stirred it and walked out. 
Later the host himself came in, as glum as ever, 
saw the mush, reached into the box, added 
a handful of salt, stirred it and went out. 

When supper was announced the traveler 
took his place and waited in silence. The 
housewife was the first to taste the mush. 
“Whew!” she exclaimed, “but this mush is 
salty.” 

“I salted it, Mammy,” volunteered the girl. 

“So did I,” confessed the boy. 

“And I too,” growled the man. 

“Well, you had no business to!” cried the 
woman. “І always salt the mush.” 

And then the traveler spoke. ‘‘ My friends,” 
he said, “І am a stranger here. I do not know 
your ways, but I always try to accommodate 
myself to my surroundings, and believing that 
it was the custom here, I acknowledge that I 
reached down into that box and put in a 
handful of salt myself.” 


I knew a Congressman amounted to nothing in Washington 
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It is fortunate when a new Congressman can 
find his humorous instincts for his first speech. 
Very few do, in fact. Normally, the new 
Congressman is serious. Не has left а con- 
stituency at home which believes in him, his 
talents, his efficiency and his certain future. 
In Washington he meets a discipline which 
for canceling individuality is not equaled 
in any organization in the world possibly 
outside the German army. I know I had no 
heart for humor in my first speech. 

My constituency believed in me and I 
believed in my constituency. I had been 
sensationally triumphant in а convention 
and at the election. Many of the towns in 
the district had a weakness for meeting me 
with brass bands at the railway stations and 
crowding about me in the hotels, and applaud- 
ing all through my speeches without better 
excuse than an occasional pause for breath 
on my part. And yet before I came to Wash- 
ington I knew that I would be immeasurably 
cheapened when I was herded with over three 
hundred of my kind. I knew a Congressman 
amounted to nothing in Washington in com- 
parison with the figure given him at home 
by admiring partisans. All Congressmen 
know that. But no Congressman knows, I 
did not know, I could not know that I was to 
become speedily less than the humblest of my 
constituents. For there was no man in my 
district whom I did not wish to know and to 
win to my following. The third day I spent 
in the House, Mr. Cannon, the Speaker, did 
not return my morning salutation. І argued 
that he was in a brown study over something 
and did not see me. But men are not blind 
in brown studies, except to those who are 
negligible. And the realization that I was 
negligible was a terrorizing thing which 
awoke me in the dead of night and would not 
let me sleep. 

There was no balm for the wound, for each 
day tore open the sore anew. It is common 
to all members of Congress, though few con- 
fess it, to identify cer- 
tain galling customs in 
the House by instinct 
long before actual ex- 
perience has revealed 
them. Possibly the in- 
stinct is first quickened 
through а realization 
of the meaning of frag- 
mentary opinions heard 
in the cloakrooms. 
When a new Congress- 
man is told with some 
asperity that the United 
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States is a Republic and is not a De- 
mocracy, there is an impeachment of the 
principle of majority rule that sounds, at the 
moment, like treason. And he cannot square 
it, try as he will, with Mr. Dalzell’s explana- 
tion on the floor of the House, made annually 
in defense of the drastic and un-American 
rules, that a majority can change them at will. 
The majority is under control. And perhaps 


a little later the 
new Congress- 
man will be 
told, in akindly у и 
way, that his Os 


first duty here 
is to learn 
whom he is to 
obey and whom 
he can make 
obey him, © 
meaning that 
he is to obey 
the coterie 
which is in 
control of the 
House, and 
that he is to 
make his con- 
stituency obey 
him. And he 
begins to un-, 
derstand that 
tractability to 
four or five 
men in the House, the 
Speaker, Sherman of 
New York, рахе] of 
Pennsylvania, and the 
chairman of his own 
committee among 
them, will lead to com- 
fort. He will learn in time that tractability 
does not lead to preferment, for he will 
see the Speaker put a personal friend at the 
head of an important committee at the be- 
ginning of the friend’s second term, while 
scores of men of longer service wait in patience 
at the bottom of unimportant committees. 
Tractability leads to comfort only, and possibly 
the pitiable asset of having it said at home that 
“our Congressman is next to the Speaker.” 
But the new Congressman cannot know this 
at first. The control of the body by a few men, 
their security in the rules, their seeming callous- 
ness to public sentiment, their ridicule of the 
ideal, their contempt for enthusiastic initiative, 
which led an old member to say of Hobson’s 
speech for four battle-ships recently that he 
spoiled it all by being too “‘all-fired sincere ”— 
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all these are felt by the new member months 
before he finds definite evidence of their 
existence. And through this instinctive fore- 
knowledge comes a terror to the new Congress- 
man, and І am using the word “terror” with 
care. Because the new member believes in 
the Democracy, believes in the wisdom of 
the majority, believes in the majority’s honesty 
of purpose, in his own loyalty to the Democ- 
racy’s ideals, and hopes sincerely to be of 
service, to help in their realization. The 
merchants in his towns, the farmers along his 
country lanes, 
the artisans 
in the factories, 
the miners in 
the shait, all 
have їп this 
Congressman 
an ownership. 
He is their 
Representative, 
to obey them, 
not to be 
obeyed. He 
feels himself, 
not a com- 
mander of or- 
ganized forces 
to repress and 
deny public 
opinion, but 
merchant, 
farmer, arti- 
san, miner, rolled into one 
to voice what is worthy 
and patriotic and aspiring 
in them. 

And in Congress he finds 
a machine which in its very 
nature is the embodiment of 
a denial of that representation, a flat contra- 
diction of the form of government which he 
has celebrated on every Fourth or July since 
he was four years old. He finds that that 
has consideration in the House which the 
few leaders desire, and only that can reach 
the form of law which they permit. There is 
no partisan excuse in it. Both parties are 
alike guilty. For he sees John Sharp Wil- 
liams, the Democratic leader, upon one occa- 
sion remove two Democrats from an important 
committee, by refusing to reappoint them to 
it because they held individual opinions on 
a great public question. And he daily wit- 
nesses the Democratic membership, with un- 
speakable docility, trailing meekly after Wil- 
liams while he opposes the Republican majority 
with a playfulness whick never fails to delight 
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the whole House and which never wins a 
victory. 

When all this has come to the new member 
night after night, he awakens at last to the 
fact that as part of the machine he will cease 
to be not only representative, but also that he 
will be possessed of less American liberty as a 
Congressman, despite the brass bands and the 
applause out home, than the humblest citizen 
in his district. 

He divides his antagonism between the 
leadership which exercises control and the 
membership of the House which permits it. 
He finds the leaders turning and twisting 
legislation at will, the chairmen of com- 
mittees controlling the members of committees 


The first speech 


as if they were school children, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules restoring bills which the House 
itself in the Committee of the Whole had 
amended, and forcing them through the 
House, with the House’s consent, without the 
right extended of amendment or debate. 

Then the new member makes his first speech. 
I have heard scores. They are all much alike, 
usually an appeal for a greater measure of 
equity to the orator’s constituents. He has 
learned it by heart. He does not expect 
to bring any information to the House, but 
he knows that his people are expecting some- 
thing from him in the way of a speech. 

The desks whirl and rise into his face when 
he gains his feet, and he has the sensation 
that he is bellowing, and he soon discovers 
that he has three audiences. The nearest 
audience is the House itself, cold, critical and 
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politely curious. The next is the audience 
in the gallery, and with this audience the orator 
seems to feel at moments in touch. Possibly 
these visitors, sightseers in the Capitol mostly, 
believe in him. The third audience is a 
single reporter in the Press gallery. The men 
of the Press do not listen to first speeches, 
and presently this single reporter departs. 
The new member watches him go with a 
resentment against all of his craft, and with the 
silent comment in his heart that he and his 
kind feed upon sensational half-information 
and colored misinformation and practice the 
timorous bondage to “prominence” and 
“prestige” which is an abomination peculiar 
in America to Washington. 

The orator looks back upon the House. 
Clearly he is not interesting its membership. 
He is speaking passionately for his folks out 
home, the folks who met him with brass bands, 
who had applauded his speeches, the folks 
who had believed in him, the folks who did 
not yet know that he had been dumped as 
negligible into the trash heap of a machine. 

And as he continues there comes to him the 
impeaching sense that for a hundred years 
Congressmen have been making his speech; 
that Jefferson heard it in his day, and Clay 
and Webster and Lincoln and Blaine and 
McKinley in theirs. And he catches a 
cynical smile on the face of an old member 
like Grosvenor of Ohio, a smile that means 
plainly that he, Grosvenor, has heard the 
speech over and over again during his long 
service, the same, old, honest, futile speech. 

The orator’s throat becomes dry suddenly, 
his tongue thickens and stiffens, and he comes 
to a full stop. He cannot go on. It seems 
to him that he is surrendering his belief in the 
nation and that he is coming at last under the 
mental control of the leadership that denies 
representation. 

He looks again to Grosvenor. The cynical 
smile still plays about the old man’s mouth, 
but as the new member turns to him, Gros- 
venor looks away with a bored expression. 

It seems to the new member that he has 
offered his homage to Grosvenor and that he 
has spurned it. 

The color has gone from the orator’s cheek, 
his hands are visibly shaking, his voice is 
thin and in high treble—and then somewhere 
back in his consciousness comes the concept 
of home—of the figure of an old woman in 
his neighborhood, a good old soul who met him 
occasionally on the street, patted him on the 
back and told him that he would be President 
some day. She comes. Through the bitter- 
ness and helplessness and humiliation of it all, 
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her kindly face smiles at him. And with 
returning color and deepening voice, the 
orator plunges ahead, pouring out his belief 
in the people, in his people, in their hon- 

and wisdom and patriotism above the 
honesty and wisdom and patriotism of any 
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man ог any set of men оп God’s footstool. 

There is some applause when he con- 
cludes. It is perfunctory. He knows that; 
but as he turns up the aisle to the cloakroom 
and hears one of the powerful chairmen call 
him a demagogue, he does not care. 


THE PILGRIM’S SCRIP 


LETTERS, COMMENTS AND CONFESSIONS FROM READERS OF THE 
MAGAZINE 


Who Are the Five Greatest Americans? 


In a little club that I belong to we had a red-hot 
discussion the other night on the old question as to 
who are the five greatest living Americans. 

Of course we found ourselves puzzled at the be- 
ginning as to what greatness really is. Some men 
who are regarded as great to-day may be entirely for- 
gotten in twenty years; and one is quite likely to get 
greatness mixed up with notoriety or reputation. So 
we finally defined the living great man as the man 
who has the largest number of followers: the man 
who speaks with greatest authority to the most people. 
We all agreed instantly on Roosevelt, although there 
was one rampant Democrat in the group who opposes 
Roosevelt. But even he admitted that Roosevelt 
probably has the greatest popular following of any 
one in America at-the present time. We had a hot 
discussion over Bryan for No. 2, but finally accepted 
him by a majority vote. After that we fought hard 
and long, and did not break up until midnight. The 
list of five which we finally selected follows: 

No. т. President Roosevelt. 

No. 2. W. J. Bryan. 

No. 3. J. P. Morgan. 

No. 4. President Eliot of Harvard. 
No. 5. Samuel Gompers, labor leader. 


The Scramble for a Ph. D. 


Your correspondent on education should have made 
some reference to the Ph. D. mania in our colleges. 
Last night I was talking with a young man who has 
been working for this degree. Some of the facts that 
he reported about the degree seem to expose our uni- 
versities to the satirist somewhat as the follies of the 
English universities of the eighteenth century exposed 
them to the savage pen of Jonathan Swift in “ Gulli- 
ver’s Travels.” For example, he told me of a young 
woman who nearly worked her head off to get a Ph. D. 
in economics. ‘The degree helped her to get a pro- 
fessorship in a college, but she was set to teaching 
Latin instead of economics. Then there are the 


theses they have to prepare. A candidate must se- 
lect an original subject, and if it is shown that an- 
other student in another part of the world has already 
taken the same subject he must discard his selection 
and make another. This is not true of all universi- 
ties and of all subjects, but it is true in certain cases. 
A candidate in Chicago, for example, worked for 
months on a thesis, and then found that a candidate at 
Harvard had chosen the same subject. The Harvard 
man got through first, and presented his thesis. This 
made it necessary for the Chicago candidate to throw 
up his work, choose a new subject, and begin again. 

Of course society has a right to expect that scholars 
will not cheat. It seems reasonable to suppose, how- 
ever, that arrangements might be made whereby two 
men could work on the same subject independently. 
At Jeast arrangements might be made whereby two 
men who kave worked on the same subject inde- 
pendently should not be punished for an accident of 
Fate. What matters an extra thousand pages or so 
on such a subject as the perpendicular of an isosceles 
triangle? 


A Husband Suggests a Plan 


І have read the article on “ Marriage and Divorce” 
in the July AMERICAN MAGAZINE with great interest. 
I am glad to see that the young man you quote lets 
his wife handle all the moncy. We do that in our 
family, and here is a detail that I offer as a further 
suggestion: 

Out of our general fund my wife takes for herself, 
and gives me, a fixed personal allowance. We cach 
preserve that inviolate. We must dress ourselves 
and meet certain definite expenses out of these indi- 
vidual funds. If I exceed the speed limit in neckties 
I have to sober up until next month. If I decide to 
switch from $5 shoes to $7 shoes, I can do so with- 
out turning off the light that makes home happy. If 
my wife pays $20 for a hat I can admire the hat, and 
laugh over the fit of folly that drove her to such ex- 
travagance. It is no concern of mine. I know that 
she will have to economize somewhcre. 


IN THE 


INTERPRETERS HOUSE 


“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter) and when they 
came to the door they heard a great talk in the house.” —Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress 


A TALK ON POLITICS 


INCLUDING THE STORY 


(NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED) 


OF HOW RICHARD CROKER HELPED WILLIAM 


C. WHITNEY ELECT 


HE Poet had quoted from the newspaper 
| that supplied him with moŝt of his orig- 
inal political opinions the regular 
complaint against quadrennial elections, and 
expressions like ‘whole nation convulsed,” 
“people distracted from their customary pur- 
suits,” “hesitation on new ventures,” “аррге- 
hension until the election is decided” flowed 
freely. . 


UT are you convulsed?—the Observer 
asked. Are you distracted from your 
customary pursuits? Do you know any- 

body who is? So far as I can see, bankers go 
on banking, farmers gather in their crops, poets 
poetize, preachers preach, the dying die, and 
everybody alive grows older 

On Keeping during “presidential year” at 
much the same pace and with 
the same degree of success or 
failure as during other years. 
a Campaign А great deal of nonsense is 
written about the profundity of 

the feelings aroused by presidential elections. 
For one thought that the average man gives to 
politics he gives a thousand—even during the 
campaign—to the commonplace concerns of life. 
The baby’s tooth will keep you awake when you 
could sleep on “the menace to our country in- 
volved in the growth of socialism.” You will 
feel more savagely toward the plumber than 
toward the man who is “determined on wreck- 
ing our institutions,” and more worried over a 
gray hair on your temple than over the ‘‘aggres- 
sions of predatory wealth.” Outside we ap- 
pear furious about the prospects of the candi- 
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Calm in 
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dates; in our hearts we are like Sir Walter’s 
little friend, “тоге than usual ca’m, we do not 
give a single d—n.” 

For most of us the campaign is a period of 
pleasurable excitement, and little more. We 
range ourselves on this side or that as native 
bent, intellectual pride, or family tradition im- 
pels us. We enjoy the too-infrequent oppor- 
tunity of talking and being listened to, because 
our friends want to say something in reply. We 
are treated to free entertainments. Oratory is 
on top and we can hear at any street corner the 
familiar and easily digested sentiments so dear 
to American political crowds. We have the 
privilege of going out of nights to save our 
country, while smoking free cigars comfortably 
with our fellow Democrats or Republicans. We 
enjoy the distinction, much appreciated by all 
mankind, of marching through the streets be- 
hind a brass band. In short, we are partly 
spectators and partly participants in a huge, 
amusing game. 

We talk about principles, but what are the 
principles that separate the two great parties at 
present? On free trade I belong to the party of 
Sam Randall and John G. Carlisle, and you to 
the party of Governor Cummins and Senator 
Hale. On the question of curtailing the pow- 
ers of the judiciary I belong to the party of 
Bryan and Justice White, and you to the party 
of Roosevelt and Justice Brewer. I know I 
am a Democrat from the present leanings of 
some of my leaders, and I wonder if I am 
when I think of others. If I am a Democrat 
at all, І suppose it is not on account of the tariff 
(which I am half disposed to believe in as a 
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beneficent or, at least, an inevitable feature of 
our government), or because I am passionately 
devoted to the initiative and referendum which 
has only recently swum into my life, but because 
my father before me was а Democrat. Equally 
profound reasons account for your Republi- 
canism, no doubt. 

The late Mr. McKinley was nominated on a 
platform advocating the single gold standard, 
although he was a bimetallist with a record of 
favoring the free coinage of silver. Up to 
the very moment when the committee on 
resolutions submitted its report he protested 
against the proposed currency plank. He 
talked very earnestly over the telephone from 
Canton, and gave his friends to believe that a 

declaration for the single stan- 


McKinley’s dard would be dangerous. His 
spokesman, General Gros- 

Anxiety үепог, told everybody who 
would listen to him that it 

in 1896 would mean the loss of Ohio. 


. Even Mark Hanna was not 
sure of the wisdom of the policy. But when 
the supporters of the gold standard made their 
point, Mr. McKinley accepted the nomination 
with great cheerfulness. Now, no one with 
much brains in his head ever said or thought 
Mr. McKinley was dishonest. Probably he 
reckoned that it would be advisable to let 
the majority in the convention have their 
way about a question of relative unimportance 
so long as they were sound on the one vital 
point of nominating the best available Repub- 
lican for the presidency. 

It was left for a Democrat to take a high, 
firm, and defiant attitude in defense of sound 
money. Judge Parker was willing to sacrifice 
his political prospects for the principle—and he 
was enthusiastically permitted to do the same. 
Mr. Roosevelt didn’t ask foolish questions 
about the platform. If no platform had been 
adopted he would have run anyhow and, like 
the man in the familiar English story, “stood 
on his head.” Besides, he realized that a presi- 
dent is his own best platform. Bernard Shaw 
was asked by a serious-minded controver- 
sialist who had been chasing the nimble hu- 
morist through a debate, “What are your 
principles, sir?” Не replied: “I have no 
principles. I make them up as I go along.” 

So Mr. Roosevelt made his platform for him- 
self as he went along, regardless of the prof- 
fered banalities of the professional platform 
makers. Mr. Roosevelt understands and plays 
“the game ’’—the broad, virile game of politics, 
much the biggest and most absorbing game of 
all. When Judge Parker opened the campaign 
in characteristic manner by sending a signed 
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photograph of his handsome self to his antag- 
onist, the gift almost made the sturdy Theo- 
dore ill. He couldn’t believe 


A Signed that any man could take such 
a sappy view of the way to 
Photograph approach an opponent who, at 


that moment, was wondering 
for Roosevelt where he ought to hit him. The 
general public, which doesn’t 
care much about political principles, but intui- 
tively sizes up men, found no trouble in naming 
the winner. Mr. Roosevelt was elected by a 
majority that dazed me (and I voted for Hora- 
tio Seymour); and Judge Parker, by almost 
universal consent, was permitted to take up the 
practice of law somewhere in New York City. 
All great statesmen have known the game, 
and known how to play it well. Gladstone, at 
different times, was “the rising hope of the stern 
and unbending Tories,” a Liberal leader, a Radi- 
cal leader, the jailer of Parnell, the advocate of 
home rule in Ireland. For sixty years this great 
and good man played most attractively many 
antagonistic rules, having always in mind the 
control of the government by himself and the 
party that he belonged to at the time. It was 
the game that kept him going and kept him 
changing. And all the time he was a sincere 
and patriotic Britisher who would have died 
cheerfully for his country if the need called. 
The late W. C. Whitney was a master in the 
game of politics; and well he might be, for he 
was the pupil of Tilden, who learned the game 
from Van Buren, who was the disciple of Jef- 


ferson. He was a constructive statesman as 
well. He will be long remem- 

W. С. Whit- bered—or would be if the 
American people had long 

ney and memories—as the real creator 

of the navy that pleases us so 

Grover much to-day. The story of 

his long fight against corrup- 

Cleveland tion and inefficiency in the 
Navy Department remains to 

be written. But his great passion was for the 


game of politics. He was not an enthusiastic 
admirer of Mr. Cleveland; he was even less 
enthusiastic after serving in his Cabinet than 
he had been before. Mr. Whitney really thought 
Mr. Cleveland was something of a “dema- 
gogue.” Mr. Cleveland a demagogue! The 
two men were essentially antagonistic. Mr. 
Whitney’s conception of politics was to build 
up a party by appealing to “the emotions 
of the people,” and, having lodged this 
appeal, to secure competent leadership by 
an exchange of political favors among the most 
expert. He relied upon friendship, common 
interests, gratitude, both the real gratitude and 
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the “lively expectation.” Mr. Cleveland, on 
the contrary, kept his friendships and his poli- 
tics as far apart as possible. As President he 
recognized no claim derived from past in- 
timacies. He was glad to see old friends at the 
White House, but they came away no richer in 
office than when they went. If you were his 
friend, intimacy revealed traits of character in 
you that did not agree with his high ideals of 
what a government officer should be; whereas 
he knew less about a stranger, and thought 
more highly of him in consequence. At least, 
this is what the politicians used tosay. Never- 
theless Mr. Cleveland held and still holds his 
friends as he held and holds the good will and 
respect of most Americans. 

Not even on the chief political question then 
before the public were the two men in agree- 
ment, for Mr. Cleveland was a tariff reformer, 
while Mr. Whitney was, if not a protectionist, 
at least very lukewarm on the subject of tariff 
revision. Yet it happened that Mr. Cleveland 
was nominated by a man temperamentally op- 
posed to him, personally by no means an ad- 
mirer, a disbeliever in his political methods and 
political theories, and elected through the exer- 
cise of the very qualities that Mr. Cleveland was 
most inattentive to as a politician. 


spring of 1892 Mr. Whitney came home 
from Europe. He did not expect to re- 
enter politics. He was prepared to enjoy the 
peace with dignity which much money and 
highly esteemed services to the 

Inside Story government had secured for 
him. But he hadn’t been in 

of the Battle this country long before the 
craving grew for the political 
game—the only game that 
aroused all the powers of his 
comprehensive mind. He found a peculiar sit- 
uation. On the surface the Democratic party 
was opposed to the nomination of Cleveland 
and indifferent to the issue of tariff reform. 
Mr. Cleveland’s own state was against him. 
Most of the party leaders, who nursed the sores 
of old snubs and discourtesies, were against him. 
The Democratic press of the cities was against 
him. But Mr. Whitney thought he detected 
a current setting toward Mr. Cleveland. He 
observed that the country papers printed a good 
many articles about him and tariff reform; that 
Democrats who had not held office and did not 
expect to were proud of Mr. Cleveland and 
anxious to show their respect for him. He 
began to think that “the emotions of the 
people” could be reached only through the 
nomination of Mr. Cleveland. And so, almost 


| eet in the winter of 1891 or early in the 


of 1892 


a. 
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before he knew it, he found himself leading a 
Cleveland movement. 

The details of the struggle that began cheer- 
lessly in the spring and ended victoriously in the 
summer are well known. The leader had to 
ignore the wishes of Mr. Cleveland’s own state, 
had to beat half a dozen “favorite sons” on 
their own ground, break cabals, influence pub- 
lic opinion through the press, beguile this dis- 
affected politician with his inimitable charm of 
manner, influence that one by proving to him 
that he could only carry his own state or county 
ticket by putting Mr. Cleveland at the head of 
the national ticket. All these things he did 
not because he liked Mr. Cleveland, or because 
he expected anything from him, or would take 
anything from him, or would get anything if he 
would take it, but because he wanted the fun 
of fighting and the glory of winning. 

He was nearly beaten on the very night of the 
nomination. Не held a scant two-thirds of the 
delegates, and many of them he held insecurely. 

He knew that if the convention 
A Nomination adjourned his majority would 
dwindle the more the delegates 

Made in a reflected on the argument 

which the New York delega- 
Thunderstorm tion was driving home—that 

Mr. Cleveland’s own state 
didn’t want him. His opponents moved an ad- 
journment, and the weather was on their side, 
for a terrific thunderstorm broke over the frail 
“wigwam.” The building rocked in the gale, the 
rain poured through the roof, and the electric- 
light globes crashed down on the heads of the 
delegates. The wet and dejected Democrats 
wanted to go to their hotels, but Mr. Whitney 
commanded his lieutenants on the floor to hold 
them. And just before daybreak, amid crash- 
ing thunder, lightning, rain, the oratory of 
Bourke Cockran, and general prophecies of dis- 
aster, Mr. Cleveland was nominated. The 
newsboys were crying the news of the victory as 
Mr. Whitney walked back to the Richelieu 
Hotel. 

But even then the leader was beginning to 
suffer misgivings. He had nominated Mr. 
Cleveland, but how was he going to elect him? 
There was a mutinous shallowness in the cheer- 
ing that followed the announcement of the vote. 
The New York delegation sat silent and angry. 
What possible chance was there to elect a 
Democratic president without the support of 
New York? 

He was no easier in his mind when he woke 
up. The situation looked hopeless. Informa- 
tion in telegrams and the tone of the papers that 
had time to make comment showed that the 
nomination had been received with profound 
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coldness or with disappointment or resentment. 
Mr. Whitney was despondent. Who could 
reconcile so many hostile factions? What was 
to be done about New York? Particularly what 
was to be done about Tammany Hall? Mr. 
Cleveland and Tammany Hall had markedeach 
other as enemies from the moment of Mr. 
Cleveland’s entrance to public life. What if 
Tammany Hall should bolt? Tammany had 
precedents in its own recent political history 
for going its own way regardless of the national 
ticket. 

While the campaign manager was pondering 
dolefully the possibilities of the situation, a 
knock came at the door, and Richard Croker 
stepped into the room. Did you ever see 
Croker? In those days he had the face of a 

sleepy panther, and the heavy 


Richard but noiseless tread of that 
beast. To-day, his~ political 

Croker claws cut, he lives in Ireland 
and breeds horses that win 

as He Was English Derbies. He recently 


discovered Egypt, and there- 
and as He Is upon, for the first time in his 

life, showed surprise. People 
who have seen him in Ireland tell about him 
leaning on a fence, watching his cattle graze, 
and saying nothing for hours. But that is 
no change in him. So he always seemed— 
speechless, slow, patient, watching his cattle 
graze ог gambol or fight, and selling them 
subsequently in the marketplace. You never 
would guess that there was a thought in his 
massive head. But for a good many years 
he sat, with half-closed eyes, at the head of 
the organization, while senators, congressmen, 
judges, mayors, corporation lawyers, and thou- 
sands of large and small politicians ran to him 
for their orders. It was this great man who 
came with soft awkwardness into Mr. Whit- 
ney’s room, and was greeted with the peculiar 
air of friendly patronage that was опе of the se- 
crets of Whitney’s control over men. 

“Well, Croker,” said Mr. Whitney, “we've 
beaten you, but we had to do it. І hope there 
is no bitterness. We must all turn in now and 
elect the ticket.” 

“Mr. Whitney,” said the Boss, “I just come 

over to tell you that New York 


The Boss is all right. You needn’t be 
afraid about that. Good day.” 
Makes an And he slipped out before 
there was a chance to thank 

Offer to him. 
The visit turned the train of 
Whitney Mr. Whitney’s thoughts. He 


began to have confidence. A 
cheerful state of mind begat inventiveness 
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in him, and he began at once to plan the 
campaign. Evidences of discontent were all 
about him; the leaders went their separate 
ways sulkily without consulting him. He felt 
that some means must be found of dispers- 
ing the general gloom. Like most men of 
power, he believed in the occasional use- 
fulness of а coup de théâtre. Не determined 
to do something to “electrify” the party. 

He first thought of getting up a “bar- 
becue,” where, amid the exhalations of roasting 
oxen and Democratic thousands, the candidate 
would diffidently accept the dignity and pledge 
himself to the eternal principles. But this idea 
he put aside almost at once, and decided that the 
way to make the Democracy sit up would be to 
tender the nomination to Mr. Cleveland in 
Madison Square Garden. But that, by itself, 
was not enough. With Croker’s visit in his 
mind, he decided that the best way to move the 
“working Democracy” was to hold the meeting 
under the direction and with the manifest and 
enthusiastic approval of the very people who 
were supposed to resent most Mr. Cleveland’s 
nomination. He was very cheerful when he got 
down at the Grand Central station, but he had 
not been many hours in New York before he 

encountered difficulties. Evi- 


Whitney dently “the word had not come 
down.” Tammany was indif- 

Runs into ferent. The mayor wasn’t 
sure that he “could see his 

а Snag жау.” In despair Mr. Whit- 


ney wired to Croker, who was 
at Richfield Springs, and asked him to come to 
New York. Croker came promptly, and Mr. 
Whitney told him his plans. The Boss sat im- 
passive, with half-closed eyes looking nowhere. 
When Mr. Whitney finished his talk the Tam- 
many man rose from his chair and said: “Іеї 
us go and see the mayor.” 

They got into a cab and drove down-town. 
When they arrived at the city hall they were— 
they were admitted—that’s the word—admit- 
ted to the office where the chief magistrate of 
the greatest city in the country sat. Mr. Whit- 
ney stated his mission. 

“But, Mr. Whitney—” the 


Croker mayor began. 
“You'll do what Mr. Whit- 
Does ney says,” said Croker, look- 
ing at the clock. 
Whitney “I am—” began the mayor 
again. | 
a Favor “Whatever Mr. Whitney 


says you'll do,” said Croker. 

“Will we be going up-town, Mr. Whitney?” 
On the way up Mr. Whitney turned to the 
Boss and said: “Croker, I want to thank you 
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for the way you have behaved. I wouldn’t 
have thought it possible. I know you don’t like 


Mr. Cleveland. You fought the nomination 
and I beat you; and now you do me a very 
great personal service. Will you tell me why ?” 

“Mr. Whitney,” said Croker, “ао you re- 
member when I was tried for killing that man?” 

Mr. Whitney’s mind traveled back over 
twenty busy years. He had not forgotten the 
incident. He knew that the Boss of Tam- 
many had been indicted and tried for murder. 
Mr. Whitney himself had been an active mem- 
ber of the committee that worked for his 
release. Croker, in those days, was an ag- 
gressive but inconspicuous politician. To the 
leaders of his faction he was comparatively un- 
known, but in his own neighborhood he was.a 
figure full of menace, a silent, savage, rough-and- 
tumble warrior. When a man fell dead with a 
pistol-shot in his heart during a fight at the 
polls, it was a perfectly reasonable process, in 
the minds of his enemies, to “swear it onto 
Croker.” The identity of the murderer was 
well known. The man was never tried, held a 
position of some trust afterward, and may still 
live. But you will never drag his name from 
the lips of those who know. It is like the High- 
land secret about the murderer of Campbell 

for which James of the Moor 

A Murderer was hanged. Andrew Lang 

knows who it was who killed 
Whose Name the kinsman of Argyll, but he 
couldn’t tell Stevenson who 
is a Secret wrote his best book about it. 
So many knew the name of the 
murderer, and among the number was Croker 
—none knew better. But Croker was charged 
with the crime, indicted, and arraigned. Mean- 
while the report that an humble and outlying 
but worthy supporter was in danger got up to 
headquarters, and with it the assurance that 
“Dick hadn’t done it.” Mr. Whitney was 
then a young leader and the matter was passed. 
ontohim. He went to work at once and raised 
the money necessary for Croker’s defense. It 
was $3,o00o—not much later, but much then. 
He took personal charge of the case as far as he 
could, and Croker eventually came off free, 
although beset by enemies on the witness-stand 
and with patrons, perhaps, beset by enemies 
on the bench. 

Of course Mr. Whitney had not forgotten. 
But he had never thought of his work on the 
defense committee as done for Croker. It was 
part of his business as an organization man 
to save an organization man. It never oc- 
curred to him that Croker should be grateful. 
He had seen Croker occasionally after he rose 
in power, and, of course, knew a good deal 
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about him. But before 1892 their meetings 
were infrequent, and when he undertook to 
nominate Mr. Cleveland he 
did not see Croker or attempt 
to influence him in any way. 
“Gets Even ” Не didn’t think there was any 
. good in trying. 

After Twenty “Yes—why, yes,” said Mr. 
Whitney; “I remember it very 
distinctly.” 

“Well,” said Croker, “I’ve 
been waiting these twenty years to get even 
with you.” 


Croker 


Years 


F course, you will find a good many 
people who would say that McKinley 
never should have taken a nomination 

on a “gold platform, ” and that Whitney should 
have opposed the nomination of Cleveland, 
and that Cleveland should have spurned the 
support of Croker. Yet probably each of 
these men in his heart felt that the various 
“sacred principles” embodied in the platform 
were not absolutely so essential to the life of 
the nation as the spellbinders said, but that the 
country, under any régime and almost any 
theory of finance or government, would man- 
age to get along pretty well. Politics is a 
human relation and is controlled by human 
virtues and vices, among them being an unex- 
tinguishable ambition, love of power, and de- 
light in fighting. For man, as Lord Palmerston 
once remarked, is “Бу nature a quarreling and 
a fighting animal.” | 


Т might—said the Philosopher—be different 
| if the principles at stake were different. As 
you have said, no man can clearly define 
the line between the two great parties to-day. 
Moreover, hardly any thoughtful man be- 
lieves that if all the measures proposed by 
either party were adopted, human misery, in 
the aggregate, would decrease, or the general 
comfort and well-being of the people increase. 
Political warfare has descended to the paltri- 
ness of a game, a game for power in national 
politics and a game for money in local politics. 
I imagine that if the hour should ever strike 
again when a great issue should arise to appeal 
to heart and conscience, to the honor and the 
humane instincts of mankind, the game would 
break up, the cards and chips be scattered to 
the winds, and the politicians seek cover. 


ERHAPS so—said the Observer. But I 
[Р am sorry to say it was not so when 

slavery was the issue. There was as 
much politics in the Chicago convention of 
1860 as in the Denver convention of 1908. 


THE REFUSAL 
BY WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 


SEE how the fitful firelight falls 
. Upon the walls; 
And I in the darkened corner here, 
So far, so near. 
I wonder 
How high’s the sky, how deep hell's under! 


She speaks no word, I wish none said, 
Silence is dead. 
I watch her dreams move in and out, 
A fairy rout. 
То jall 
Between, would a cry be heard at all? 


Ah, me! what doubtful things I think, 
Here on the brink 
Where my life must leap on yes or no, 
Far down below. 
A cry, 
The four great winds hear rushing by! 


“Good-night.—Good-night,” she said with grace— 
Words commonplace 
To a meaning I hoped her lips would take 
When my soul spake. 
O wonder! 
No cry—but how deep down the fall is under! 


P 
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IN THE WONDERLAND OF DELIRIUM 


A RECORD OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 


BY CHARLES ROMAN 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY CHARLES R. MACAULEY 


The experiences herein recorded were undergone by the author in a Washington hospital 


within the past year. 


The story, which is an extraordinarily reproduced account of an actual 


case of delirium, needs no further comment than that й is a rare psychological document which 


carries its own lesson—THE EDITOR. 


EAR} SAT upon the edge of my bed 
ole dully, almost аар stu- 
А porous. То my right sat two 
physicians, to my left three 
male nurses. They crowded 
and half supported me as I 
looked mutely at them and 
listened indifferently to their questions. For 
eighteen days and nights, observing and at- 
tending me in relays, they had scarcely left my 
‘side. The terrific strain must soon close, 
either by rehabilitation to the normal life of 
rational intellect, or otherwise—by death! They 
spoke to me slowly, very slowly and very dis- 
tinctly, after the fashion of a parent attempting 
to impress the word “ma-ma,” or the word 
“ pa-pa,” upon the mind of a child learning to 
talk. But I could not understand. I groped 
like а man walking a single-plank bridge in the 
dark, to comprehend. It was useless; I could 
only stare in pitiful silence. 

Then, while turning from one to the other in 
dumb interest, I saw the figure of a strange man 
approaching. He walked briskly through the 
door, which was two inches thick, closed and 
locked. The door hadn’t opened for him; he 
had simply walked through the wood as you 
or I walk through atmosphere. Не was not a 
shade or a shadow. I could see him plainly, 
distinctly. I could discern the lines in his face, 


even the fact that small beads of perspiration 
stood out upon his forehead. He wore the 
uniform of a private in the American army, and 
his cheeks Боге the tan from many suns of hard 
campaigning. Returning my gaze froma clear, 
dark eye, he stopped in front of me and placed 
a plain wooden box, a foot in cubic measure- 
ment, at my feet. Reaching for a handkerchief 
he leisurely mopped his brow, and then, after 
replacing the linen within his jacket, waved his 
hand in pompous salutation, just as a prestidig- 
itator would in introducing a trick to an audi- 
ence, and unclasped the top of the box, bringing 
into view what I immediately recognized as the 
head and face of a woman I had known for 
years. Six months before she had left the 
United States for the Philippines. 

The soldier looked first at me and then at his 
prize. His manner was triumphant. 

“How?” I gasped. 

“Boloed,” he said laconically. 
was clear; his tones distinct. 

“By the Filipinos?” I pursued. 

“Head-hunters,”’ he answered calmly. “She 
was out on horseback; ambushed on the road. 
The man who assassinated her presented the 
head to me with directions to hand it to you. 
So here it is!” He moved forward as if to lay 
tne head upon my knee. 

“Murderer!” I yelled, as I jumped forward 


His voice 
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to throttle him. But I didn’t reach him. He 
wasn’t there. Neither was the head. There 
was nothing there. 

I reeled through space, and the physicians 
and nurses seized and supported me as I groped 
for aid. Suddenly my form straightened con- 
vulsively, and I ran my hand uncertainly across 
my face. I looked intently at the doctors, at 
the nurses, and then around the room. І be- 
came conscious of the fact that the surround- 
ings appeared vastly strange to me. But the 
gruesome incident was still fresh in mind, as 
a dream is to a person just awakening. I hesi- 
tated, continued to look around, and then 
turned to one of the doctors. | 

“Where am I?” I asked, confusedly. 
“What has happened?” 

The physician reached forward quickly, 
grasped my hand and gently pumped my arm. 
Then I was led back to the couch and un- 
dressed, hurriedly and enthusiastically. The 
doctor smiled gleefully and shook his head from 
side to side in reflective wonder as he continued 
to look at me while arranging a sleeping potion. 

“At last!” he said; “at last it’s over!” 

And it was; the whole tragedy was over. I 
had just played the final scene in a performance 
which, it had seemed, must close in frightful 
death. But supreme medical skill, administer- 
ing heroic treatment, reinforced by the power- 
ful constitution with which I was gifted, had 
triumphed. It had been a close call. Death 
twice had been only the winking of an eyelid. 
But we had won. It was a margin of a hair’s 
breadth, but as good asa mile. And now they 
had surnamed me “The Resurrected Мап”! 
In twenty-four hours I was once more in full 
possession of all my senses. I was pitifully 
weak; I had lost thirty-six pounds in eighteen 
days, my face was hollow and gaunt, and my 
gait laborious and uncertain as befits an ex- 
hausted convalescent. But from all this I 
would recover in time, and did. The sole wit- 
ness which was to remain, a convincing proof 
of the trial from which I had escaped so mi- 
raculously, was my hair, half of which had 
turned white. 


The Power of the Mind 


For eighteen days I had inhabited a sphere of 
adventurous romance unending. There was 
not a dull moment, not a lazy hour. I was 
seeing something or doing something con- 
tinually—always something new, something 
unknown to rational humanity. A hundred 
times, in imagination, I had stood upon the 
precipice of death. I had seen creatures and 
things that nobody else had ever seen. I had 
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walked paths never before traversed. Eminent 
physicians who noted my progress along the 
unexplored highway of imagination testify that 
no recorded case equals mine. 

The psychic deduction that the body is but a 
humble and powerless, though unwilling, ser- 
vant of the mind is corroborated by my ex- 
perience. And incidentally it is clear to me 
now that in delirium bodily sensations are suf- 
fered or enjoyed precisely and minutely, as 
though the subject had received the impres- 
sions under normal mental conditions. I felt 
knife and bullet wounds, for instance, as I 
should feel them actually in normal life. I even 
saw the lacerations incident to such attacks, 
and the flow of blood. Hence a rattlesnake 
terrorizes by his bite, or a stiletto pains at its 
thrust, exactly in delirium as in natural life. 
Nothing could better prove the physiological 
premise that man sees, not what his eye im- 
presses him with having seen, but what his 
brain tells him he shall see. 

And what is true of sight is true of other 
senses. All sounds readily adapted them- 
selves to the convenience of anything that the 
mind decreed, in many instances being com- 
pletely transformed, or entirely obliterated - 
where the mind willed, powerfully апа arbi- 
trarily. For example, the rattle of a wagon 
wheel became a distinct form of human speech. 
The wheels “talked.” I heard voices where 
there were none, and I heard nothing when 
people talked to me. At times when a doctor 
spoke to me his speech assumed the form of 
song, especially if singing suited the special 
scene or act then uppermost in the delirium. 
And so it was with smell and touch and taste. 
Every impression those senses received was 
distorted as the brain willed, even to total oblit- 
eration. 

Thus, also, I lost track of time. The few 
moments required іп the emptying апа re- 
filling of a bath-tub were enough for me to 
make a trip to Europe and return. Of equal 
wonder was the power of the mind, in certain 
stages of the delirium, to reason. Thus, one 
evening, my room was filled with wolves. 
When they entered I sought safety by standing 
upon my bed, from which point of vantage I 
watched them trot silently and swiftly around 
and around. It must have been toward the 
close of the delirium, for suddenly, as I watched, 
I felt myself arguing that the wolves were not 
real. I debated, but gave up in despair. I 
was not attacked, but the wolves were there. 
I saw them plainly and unmistakably. Thus 
was presented the remarkable condition of a 
brain divided against itself—a psychic paradox. 

Incidentally it is worth noting that many 
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physicians explain the pres- 
ence of snakes in delirium by 
the theory that the circulation 
of the blood in the eyeballs 
becomes imperfect, and that 
its progress through the veins 
and arteries, in a strained, 
spasmodic current, gives the 
visual impression of serpents. 
I saw snakes, and many of 
them. I also saw crocodiles 
and hyenasand elephants and 
zoological what not. Hence 
I can’t accept the imperfect- 
circulation theory, because 
there is no conceivable form 
the blood might take in the 
course of improper circula- 
tion to give the optical im- 
pression of a crocodile or a 
hyena or an elephant. There- 
fore Iconclude that thesnakes 
are never in the eye but in the 
brain, and that the brain, and 
not the eye, sees them. 

My introduction into this 
phenomenal condition was in 
this wise: I was returning up- 
town on a street-car with a 
friend after having dined at 
а down-town hotel. Suddenly 
my companion gave me a 
thrust in the ribs. 

“What’s the matter?” I 
asked testily. 

“You don’t know that man 
sitting up there, do you?” he 
replied, indicating a passenger 
seated near by. 

“No,” I said, “I never 
saw him before.” 

“Т thought not,” he said, 
looking at me, astonished. 
“Then what do you mean? You have been 
cursing him roundly these two blocks. Stop it!” 

I did. I also alighted from the street-car, 
and made the remainder of the trip in a 
closed carriage. I understood, and I reflected. 
Twenty-four hours before I had discontinued 
certain habits. It occurred to me afterward 
that my resolution had been enforced too 
abruptly. However, as I rode home I felt that 
perhaps the impending revolution might end 
where it then was. But it didn’t. 

The following night I was pacing the floor 
of my room when I was confronted by a beau- 
tiful woman, in white, who reached into the 
recesses of her flowing gown and drew forth a 
double handful of unset jewels. Then, with 


The Capitol Building I plainly saw, 
a white and sepulchral-like mass of 
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stone 


an air of magnificent grace, she stepped for- 
ward and said in a low voice: 

“Take them; they belong to the Queen of 
Andalusia, but she has willed them to you.” 

“Thank you,” I stammered, in amazement, 
as I reached forward to receive the splendid gift. 
Suddenly she withdrew the glittering prize and 
added: 

“But do you know where you аге?” I did 
not, and told her so. “ You are іп the apex of 
the Washington Monument,” she said, with a 
smile. Then, pointing to a window: “Look 
and ѕее.” I walked to the window and looked 
out. She was correct. Far below lay the city of 
Washington in the solemn quietude of the night. 
I cast my eye over the picture and wondered 
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at the endless network of sparkling ribbons I 
knew to be streets and avenues. The Capitol 
Building I plainly saw, a white and sepulchral- 
like mass of stone upon a hill. 

“Come, let us step out,” she whispered, 
“and we shall take a stroll!” I drew back 
quickly and cautiously. It was no common 
pastime to step out into space at an altitude of 
555 feet for a walk! 

“Come,” she urged reassuringly, “you won’t 
fall. We’ll glide over and above the city!” 
Her manner must have inspired confidence, for 
after taking a long breath, I clasped her hand in 
mine, pushed forward and toward the window. 
I leaped to the sill, and without further ado 
stepped off into the night. 

That sensation which is felt by one who 
starts downward too suddenly in an elevator 
must have aroused me, for I awoke, standing in 
the middle of the floor, whither I had been led 
from a window by a member of the family, who 
was attired in her nightrobe.. She had asked 
me, while I stood dazed in the middle of the 
room, if I realized where I was, for I was be- 
wildered and uncertain. The jewels and the 
remainder of the scene were pure imagery, 
except that I had actually walked toward the 
window and was preparing to step out. 


In the Stratt-Jacket 


I must have fallen asleep immediately when 
I was placed in the hospital, for when I 
regained subconsciousness it appeared, as I 
lay upon my bed, that I was wearing a pair of 
gloves which were locked or interlaced at the 
wrists. Looking around I saw the figure of a 
man attired in a military uniform whom I 
recognized as an officer in the United States 
Marine Corps and an old friend. 

“What’s the test?” I asked, apparently 
comprehending as I raised my hands and looked 
at the gloves critically. 

“Get them off,” he replied. 

“Oh,” I exclaimed, “I see! І am to try and 
release myself.” He nodded in assent. Then 
began the trial. I jerked and pulled and 
strained at those gloves, but they were pow- 
erfully connected and unconquerable. My 
friend the marine laughed. 

“You are defeated,” he said triumphantly. 

“Not yet,” I replied with determination. I 
started to arise, but something stretched across 
my chest held me back. Concluding that I was 
beaten, І patiently surrendered апа allowed 
my muscles to relax. I looked up for the 
marine, but he had disappeared. Then I 
must have lapsed again, for there were no gloves 
on my hands. There were wristbands, how- 
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ever. While unconscious I had been put in a 
strait-jacket. 

But a man as ill as I was couldn’t be cured 
by being strapped to a bed. Therefore, that 
evening I was removed to another hospital 
where facilities for the handling of such a case 
made it possible, but not probable, that I 
should recover. 

My removal from one hospital to the other 
was actually made by ambulance. But to me 
the transition occurred while I sat in one of the 
swinging compartments of a Ferris Wheel a 
thousand feet in diameter. The actual scene 
occurred in the city of Washington; the im- 
aginary one in Madison Square Garden, New 
York. Two persons entered the compartment 
as I sat down and stationed themselves on 
either side of me. One was a man, the other a 
young woman. They made no attempt to 
molest me until we had reached the very upper- 
most point of the revolution, a thousand feet 
aloft, when they proceeded to search my pockets 
and relieve me of what I possessed. A vicious 
struggle ensued. Both the man and the woman 
seized me and struck at me. І retaliated and 
attempted to push them away. I was grasped 
by the throat and around the waist, and they 
lifted me and moved to hurl me from the car, 
but I struggled to back away and held on to 
them for dear life. I shouted and so did they 
as the contest continued, and once, when op- 
portunity offered, I looked down into that 
vast vacant space. I drew back terrified and 
breathless. 

As we circled slowly, and to me endlessly, I 
could dimly see a white, uneven sheet of a 
thousand faces looking up, open-mouthed and 
shouting. The faces rolled and undulated in 
waves as they watched us excitedly, while we 
struck each other and battled for life far 
beyond any hope or possibility of help or in- 
terference. 

But gradually their superior force began 
to tell, and I felt myself being slowly pushed to 
the edge. І strained and held on tenaciously, 
ferociously, as they edged me away backward, 
farther and farther, until the turmoil below 
grew more and more distinct and at last in- 
dividual voices could be distinguished. We 
revolved down and around, until apparently 
we were only one hundred feet from the 
ground, and so, just as my assailants were con- 
quering me—with my back against the rail and 
my body halfway over into space—they re- 
leased me and retreated to the farther end of the 
car and sat down. Barely in the nick of time. 
In another moment I would have been cast 
down to certain destruction! Then I looked over 
the rail again and waved my hand in grateful 
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salutation as the crowd cheered. I turned to 
my foes, but they had disappeared. Leaning 
over the edge of the car again, I expected to see 
their bodies hurtling through space, but even in 
that direction they were not within sight. They 
had vanished, simply melted into nothingness. 
Then the car slowly swung down into place 
and I stepped out upon a landing. 

It appeared now that only half а dozen men 
were awaiting me. All of them were garbed in 
white uniforms and quasi-military caps (hos- 
pital raiment), and as I stepped forward one 
grasped me by each hand and they led me away. 

I made no attempt to resist them. They ap- 
peared to be friends. We stepped through a 
doorway in Madison Square Garden, boarded 
a sort of barge, and proceeded up stream. As 
soon as the boat hove to I was placed in a 
swing, and before I could utter an inquiry I 
began to ascend. Up I shot, rapidly and 
smoothly, for what appeared to be about five 
minutes. I held to the two side ropes, and 
didn’t look down. I could plainly feel the 
movement of the air as I swept upward, and I 
noticed the halt when the hand of a woman, 
who was attired in the regulation costume of a 
hospital nurse, suddenly reached forward from 
a window in a wall and grasped my wrist. 

“Step in,” she directed, as I looked at her 
through the window and into the broad, plainly 
furnished room. “I have food and drink for 
you.” I did as I was ordered, and she led me 
to а chair. Opening my mouth to receive the 
first spoonful of gruel I looked up. I was 
amazed as I perceived, now in front of me, the 
same band of uniformed men who had hoisted 
me from the boat below. They were standing 
close by, watching as I supped. 

“How did you get here so quickly, and 
from what direction did you соте?” I asked, 
astounded. “I thought you were below on the 
barge!” They laughed. I shook my head in 
astonishment as I continued to observe them 
closely to make sure that I had made no mis- 
take. No, I saw aright; they were the same crew. 


First Hint of the Conspiracy 


Being in the presence of a new group of 
strangers, who began by binding my hands and 
feet, I concluded that they were not my friends, 
as I had at first supposed, but my enemies. 
The manner in which they understood and co- 
operated with each other from day to day gave 
me the impression that they were banded for 
some definite purpose, and that I was being held 
for ransom or some other unlawful design. 
As chapter after chapter presented itself I 
found this to be a fact—a delirious fact—and I 
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was not long in learning that this crafty, clever 
clique of thieves or murderers, powerfully but 
mysteriously organized and active, were ruled 
by regularly selected chieftains—one a woman, 
whom it was my misfortune never actually to see, 
and the other a man, with whom I was destined 
to have some highly exciting and ultimately 
fatal relations—both of whom were commis- 
sioned by and acting on behalf of a church! 
What church it was (1 refer to “a church” in 
the sense that it was a sect or tribe) I was never 
able to discover. 


A Modern Gulliver 


My first impulse was to ascertain why I was 
being held. After being given the freedom of a 
strong room my hands and feet were liberated, 
and I took a seat upon the floor. І sat peering 
into the darkness of a broad, black iron heater 
in one corner of the room. As I looked into 
this shadowy cavern my attention was attracted 
to a dozen or more inch-high human forms, all 
female, walking with short, dragging steps from 
place to place within. These miniature and 
almost imperceptible figures were decrepit, 
grimy, and covered with dust and cobwebs. 
As I drew closer and observed more intently, 
they appeared to be mummified, their faces and 
hands drawn and palsied, parched and wrinkled 
into ghastly shapes. I addressed them, these 
little women gargoyles. In thin, squeaky, 
penetrating voices they shouted in reply— 
plainly it was an exertion for them to make 
themselves heard by such a giant. They told 
me they were Spanish—although they spoke in 
English—and belonged to a house of religion 
which had been founded thousands and thou- 
sands of years before. 

“How old are you?” I asked as they ap- 
proached and leaned against the network of the 
grating. As I talked, the disturbance raised 
by the exhalation of my breath created what, 
to them, was a considerable agitation of the 
atmosphere. Verily, I was a Gulliver. So 
thereafter I turned and talked sidewise to re- 
lieve them of the unpleasantness of the breeze. 

“Over a thousand years,” they shouted. 
Then, as I continued to converse with them, 
they told me who I was and where I was from. 
I asked them what I was being held for, but 
they were evasive. 

“You are to perform a great mission,” they 
answered, “and you are to be paid for it 
handsomely.” Опе of them suddenly disap- 
peared down the pipeway of the heater, and 
then, an instant later, reappeared. 

“You are to receive thousands of dollars,” 
she shouted, evidently having consulted the 
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records while below. “But for the fact that 
four thousand years ago one of your lineal an- 
tecedents was a non-conformist you would be 
entitled to more for this work you are to do for 
the church.” I asked them again what it was 
that I was to do. They parried. Then I in- 
sisted, but they denied me the knowledge. I 
threatened, but to no avail. Finally exasper- 
ated I walked to the window-sill, where there 
was a glass of water, and returning dashed it 
into the heater and among them. They were 
already ѕси іпр and scurrying to escape me 
as I approached. But I was too quick. The 
force of the flood demoralized them. They fell 
in the cataclysm and, struggling, were swept 
away. That was the last I ever saw of them. 
These strange figures were insects lodged in 
the dusty heater into which I looked as I sat. 


The Conspiracy Wholly Revealed 


But the uncertainty of my mission was now 
to be relieved. The door mysteriously opened 
and, perceiving a possible means of escape, I 
walked out. As I did so I found myself sud- 
denly transmitted to the platform of an elevated 
railroad station in New York city. Whence or 
why the metamorphosis I cannot explain. It was 
simply one of those wonderful changing scenes 
in delirium to be entirely unaccounted for. 

I boarded a train and sped up-town. As I 
took a seat, a burly thug crowded in and sat 
beside me. As he sat down, I felt him running 
his hands through my pockets. I protested, 
and several men in white uniforms surrounded 
me. Before I could resist I was bound, hands 
and feet, removed from the car, and placed 
upon a moving baggage-truck on the station 
platform. My captors—apparently police— 
proceeded also to bind my assailant, and when 
they had secured him he was placed alongside 
of me on the freight carriage. However, the 
solution of the situation was now to present 
itself. 

Just as they started to wheel us away a young 
woman of my acquaintance, and the daughter 
of an admiral in the American navy, rushed 
toward me. She is noted widely for her charm 
of manner and person and her absolute inde- 
pendence of dry and binding social convention. 
Therefore, I was not surprised at her tactics in 
what followed. 

“Stop,” she cried dramatically as she 
reached my side with her hand uplifted. “I 
know this man, and if he is to be imprisoned 
there must be some mistake. Не is incapable 
of violating the law.” A magnificent eulogy 
indeed, but the men in uniform only smiled. 

“What do you intend to do about it ?’’one of 
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them finally asked as they hesitated expectantly. 
His manner was insolent. The young woman 
looked defiantly at my captors for а moment, 
and then exclaimed: 

“This!” And without further parley she 
leaped upon the truck and deliberately sat 
down between the thug and me. І marveled 
at her courage and brave friendship. 

That, it appeared, was exactly what the 
conspirators had anticipated and invited. For 
immediately the young lady was also seized and 
bound. Then the female nurse I had met upon 
first reaching the hospital approached and 
began to search her. To my amazement, and 
likewise to the young woman’s, the nurse, from 
several mysteriously located pockets in the 
captive’s dress, produced half a dozen hand- 
fuls of jewels and jewelry. These the nurse 
heaped in a pile at our feet. The girl looked 
on at this proceeding, dumfounded. So did I. 
Manifestly she had never seen the articles 
before. 

“Ah!” sneered the conspirators, “ we thought 
so. A shoplifter! These are the proceeds of 
your day’s work. А clever thief indeed.” 

The girl lay paralyzed with fright and sur- 
prise. I cursed them roundly for their dia- 


‘bolical treachery. So this was the type of work 


the church was called upon to perform, and 
this was why I was being held as hostage! My 
mission, then, was to serve as a vehicle for the 
disgrace and ruin of this estimable young 
woman! I saw through the whole scheme then, 
and I groaned and swore at my captors. But 
they only laughed and jeered in my face. 

The young woman was removed to a police 
court, where she was sentenced to prison. I 
was removed elsewhere in the custody of the 
white-uniformed fiends, who had, it seemed, 
dispatched a telegram to the victim’s father in 
Washington. That evening he reached New 
York and secured his daughter’s release. But 
before they were able to leave the city she was 
stricken with heart failure and dropped dead, 
through grief and humiliation due to the pub- 
licity of the affair. The news was conyeyed to 
me triumphantly and gloatingly. Thus had I 
rendered my service. I cursed and reviled my- 
self and my misfortune. 

All this occurred while I was being wheeled 
upon arolling couch from one room to another 
in the hospital. The physicians decided that 
in removing me along the halls the purposes of 
quiet and expedition could best be served if I 
were bound and placed upon a moving stretcher. 
The entire proceeding lasted less than two 
minutes. 

While sitting on the floor the next day my 
attention was diverted by a loud roar outside 
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my door. І recognized the voice instantly as 
that of the Admiral, the young woman’s father. 
Ah, he had located us, and was bellowing rorth 
a demand for revenge, and for the blood of the 
man-who had been responsible for the ruin and 
death of his daughter! 

As I learned afterward a man without was, 
in fact, actually bellowing, but the voice hap- 
pened to be that of a next-door neighbor who 
also was in delirium. However, my mind was 


quick to seize upon sounds that suited its con- 


venience and purposes, and to me the voice I 
thus heard fitted in where the imagination de- 
creed that it belonged. I stood, and then 
walked toward my door as one of the nurses 
appeared. He looked at me seriously. 

“Vou are afraid of the Admiral, eh?” I said, 
looking at what I considered to be his pale, 
frightened face. 

“Yes,” he replied, “we are afraid of him.” 
And indeed that was in reality his reply. It 
is the usual policy at hospitals to humor a 
patient suffering with delirium. 

“Very well,” I returned determinedly. “ Let 
me see him. 111 explain, and if he insists I 
shall assume all responsibility.” And as he 
was joined by another attendant we walked out. 
They conducted me through several corridors, 
to the elevator and down to the sub-basement, 
where I was to receive my first treatment. 


Heroic Treatment of a Patient in Delirium 


Then began an important and interesting 
chapter of the proceedings. 

First I was placed in a metallically lined 
oven, with only my head protruding. The 
temperature within that compartment was 
165 degrees. With an iced towel envelop- 
ing my forehead, I was made to sit in that 
caloric atmosphere for five minutes. Then, 
with the cuticle aflame and gushing, I was 
placed under a shower and needle bath, 
added to which was a spurting hose, which 
. flooded me with water of a temperature of about 
50 degrees, thus affording a prectpitately ad- 
ministered difference of 115 degrees. There 
was no attempt at graduation in applying the 
cold water—it was as a plunge; consequently 
the attendant shock may be easily understood. 

It was so great, in fact, that the breath left 
my lungs as though I had been rammed by some 
gigantic and irresistible force, and I gasped 
painfully as my muscles contracted in pain. 

After the cold application had continued for 
another five minutes I was enveloped in three 
or four sheets which had been soaked for an 
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hour or two in iced water. The shock of that 
test was even greater. It fairly paralyzed me. 
Then, with the sheets wound tightly around me, 
I was placed upon a couch to “cool out.” 

Half an hour of this congealing entertain- 
ment was insisted upon, when I was removed to 
a second bath chamber—another temple of 
torture. The practice therein applied was the 
most important of all, and, as relentlessly rigor- 
ous as it was, it afforded the principal means of 
saving my life. This feature of the treatment 
consisted of what is termed “the continuous 
bath.” The schedule required that I should 
remain immersed in this bath with the water 
ranging in temperature from 98.5 degrees (the 
normal temperature of the blood) to as high as 
то degrees for a term of from seven to ten 
hoursaday. During my term of punishment I 
served a total of one hundred and thirty-four 
hours in the continuous bath, and at no time 
did I have any reasonably formed idea that it 
was ever to conclude. 

The therapeutic object of the extremities of 
cold and warmth was the administration of 
shock. I got it. The shock, according to 
scientific calculation, is inclined to dismiss 
delirium more effectively than any other form 
of prescription. Therefore I lived an existence 
of almost perpetual shocks from day to day. 
They increased in severity as the malady grew. 

The continuous bath was designed for two 
purposes. First, it served to keep the skin open 
and free from impediment, allowing the blood 
to discharge that which was objectionable. 
Secondly, the heat of the water maintained a 
warmth of blood which encouraged heart 
action and lessened the chances of death 
from cardiacal failure. Combined, these two 
principles or theories eventually triumphed. 
Through their operation I lost a good propor- 
tion of muscular tissue, but their purpose had 
been signally attained. 

There were additional applications of stimu- 
lants, but only rarely and at times when I 
swooned or collapsed entirely. It was neces- 
sary Upon such occasions to inject hypodermic 
portions of strychnia or some form of sedative, 
as the condition might require, but as a whole, 
water, and nothing but water, did the work. 

Here, in this continuous bath, was enacted 
the remainder and far the more wonderful 
part of the drama. Everything of consequence 
thereafter occurred in that chamber, and look- 
ing back as I do now, I marvel how it is possible 
for a human mind to put the same spot to so 
many and to such impossible uses as this room 
was adapted to in the realm of my imagination 
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‘‘Soctalism means for some of you a wild theory, expressing stupid 


envy and discontent. 


For others in other ranks 1t means the only good 


and real organization of soctety, just what democracy 15 now meaning 
іо you. But to all of you it means something that is spreading, be it 
for good or for ill, be it a danger or a blessing; it is spreading and 
it can be no longer looked on with contempt or indifference.” 


—Dr. FREDERIK VAN EEDEN. 


HARNESSING SOCIALISM 


BY ERNES 


HEN a political party has won 
1. the support of twenty millions 
of people throughout the civil- 
ized world, it is time that its 
point of view, its aims and its 
methods be studied. 


A 


The socialist parties of Europe are now mi- 
nority powers. At present they have 32 men 
in the British House of Commons, 54 in the 
French Chamber of Deputies, and 43 in the 


German Reichstag; in the other national 
bodies: Austria, 87; Italy, 25; Norway, 17; 
Sweden, 15; Finland, 80; Denmark, 34; Bel- 
gium, 30; and to the Russian Second Duma 
they. sent over go men. Their actual vote in 
all countries is already ten millions. 

Is the same growth to take place in America ? 
Shall we see socialist representatives in Con- 
gress as in the House of Commons? Their re- 
cent growth seems pointing that way. In 1888 
they cast only about 2,000 votes; by 1900 it 
had swelled to over 100,000; in 1902 it rose to 
229,762; in 1904 it reached nearly 450,000; 
in the last four years the number of dues- 
paying members has more than doubled again, 
and it seems not improbable that their vote will 
be close to a million this fall. 

-What do socialists want, and how do they 
propose to get it? This common question is not 
easy for an outsider to answer. For the social- 
ist parties throughout the world are changing 
fast. In their expansion they have become 
living, growing bodies, with many elements 
clashing over concrete issues of the day. 


The National Secretary 


To gain first some inkling of their methods of 
organization, I went last May to the national 
headquarters in Chicago. I found a busy 
scene. The office rooms, extending over one 
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entire floor, were filled with employees at work, 
and with delegates to the national convention 
which was meeting that week in the city. After 
long waiting I secured an appointment with the 
national secretary for the following day. 

Ten years ago this man was a cigar-worker 
who spent his nights making street-corner 
speeches. He is now the executive head of a 
party machine that reaches to every state in the 
Union. The national executive committee 
meets him every three months; behind them is 
the national committee, composed of two dele- 
gates from every state; spreading out still 
further are 2,470 “locals,” scattered all over 
the country. And every measure of vital im- 
portance must be submitted to all these local 
bodies by referendum vote. The secretary 
must issue a weekly bulletin to the 2,470 local 
secretaries, and a larger monthly bulletin to all 
the party members. 

His office does besides a regular business in 
the buying and selling of socialist leaflets, 
pamphlets and books, some of which have 
reached a sale of over a hundred thousand. 

Every month he issues tens of thousands of 
membership stamps. These stamps are sold at 
five cents each to the state bodies; the state sells 
them at ten cents apiece to its county organiza- 
tions; the county sells them at fifteen cents each 
to its locals; and the local sells them at twenty- 
five cents to its members. These dues are the 
party’s “campaign contributions”—paid every 
month, for the campaign goes on all year. 

“Tn the last month,” said the secretary, “е 
have sent printed contracts to each of our 2,470 
locals, and already over a thousand contracts 
have come in signed.” He showed me a stack 
of printed forms. “Неге, for example, is one 
from an Oklahoma local agreeing to pay five 
dollars a week for a campaign speaker from 
July to November. From these contracts we 
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work out routes for our one hundred and 
twenty-five organizers. These must be so ar- 
ranged as not to conflict with the routes of the 
organizers sent out from each state office. 

“Every organizer gets three dollars a day and 
expenses. Most of this amount comes from the 
collections he takes at meetings and from his 
sales of our pamphlets. The deficit is made 
up here. 

“Each organizer must report every week.” 
He turned to another stack of forms. “Неге 
last week’s report from a man working through 
Arkansas. Last week he held five meetings in 
as many towns, two in schoolhouses, one in a 
church, and two in the open air. Не gives the 
attendance for each, and notes that about half 
were farmers who drove into town. His col- 
lections for the week amounted to $55.17; 
from pamphlets, $27.20. Here is his railroad 
fare for the week and his hotel bills, and he re- 
marks that in two of the towns the next speaker 
will be boarded free by new party members. 

«То get more systematic knowledge, we have 
sent out to our members tens of thousands of 
record forms. When all come back filled out 
and are tabulated here, we shall know what 
proportion of the party’s increase comes from 
workingmen, and from what trades; what pro- 
portion from farmers, from doctors, lawyers, 
and tradesmen; what arguments are most 
effective with the various classes; what pam- 
phlets give best results.” 

He led me to a big cabinet extending along 
the wall. Неге, each in its shallow drawer, was 
a map of every state in the Union. And every 
map was covered with pins. i 

“A red pin,” he said, “means a local. А 
yellow pin means a single party member. A 
black-and-white pin means a sympathizer who 
is worth getting after.” A few states, like Ala- 
bama, had only a score of red pins. Others 
were literally covered. The states with the 
largest membership are as follows: New York, 
Illinois, California, Oklahoma, Massachusetts, 
Wisconsin and Arkansas. 

“The states that have done the best in the 
last two years,” he said, “are Oklahoma, Ar- 
kansas and California. It’s from the villages 
and farms that most of our latest increase has 
come. Of our entire membership, about three- 
fourths are American born. Some people call 
socialism wholly foreign to America. Bis- 
marck said the same thing in Germany; Glad- 
stone said it in England. But look at those 
countries now. Socialism can’t be forced on a 
nation; it grows out of economic conditions. It 
was injunctions that drove the British trades 
unions into political action. Now we have the 


injunctions here, together with employers” 


associations that defeat the unions in nearly 
everystrike. So the unions are coming our way. 
And the growth of the trusts and the concentra- 
tion of wealth is bringing in the farmers.” 


How Farmers Are Won Over 


At the Chicago convention I met one of the 
organizers. 

“How do you get the farmers?” I asked. 

“The farmer,” he said, “ бгеѕ more questions 
than any man I meet, but when once you get 
him, he works. All over the West you can see 
farmers and country doctors using their old 
buggies hard, arranging for schoolhouse meet- 
ings, thrashing things out with their neighbors. 
And, besides, there are the drummers. You 
wouldn’t expect drummers to be socialists, but 
there are hundreds of ’em already in the West. 
They’re used to the farmer and all his objec- 
tions, and they add socialist pamphlets to their 
other samples. ” 

“ But what arguments do you use?” І asked. 
“I should have thought the farmer was the last 
man you'd get.” 

“The populist party,” he said, “has done 
half of our work ahead. It showed the farmer 
how he was being swindled, then it delivered 
his vote to the old Democratic machine; and 
now when he learns that our party by its 
scheme of referendum and recall makes it im- 
possible for those at the top to sell it out, he is 
ready to listen.” 

“But I should think,” I objected, “that in 
the very beginning you would come against a 
rock. The Western farmer has worked for 
years to build a new home and hand it down to 
his children. You socialists come to take that 
home from him and give it back to the state.” 

“We did,” he said, “years ago. But long 
before I joined the party its policy had begun 
to change. Let him keep his farm. Our only 
objection to private property is that it gives one 
man the power to make a slave of another. The 
farmer is not like the president of the steel trust, 
he’s more like the village shoemaker. Instead 
of exploiting others, he himself is being exploit- 
ed. Every year increases the proportion of 
farmers who are tenants of big land compa- 
nies; every year there are more farms burdened 
by mortgages; and if the farmer turns to the 
country banks he finds the rate even higher. I 
know of one vice-president who has just joined 
our party. His bank charges twenty-four per 
cent.; he shoves out a socialist pamphlet with 
every loan, and tells the farmer to read ’em 
together.” 

“But,” I said, “most farmers don’t have to 
borrow.” This seemed to wound the social- 
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ist’s feelings. He leaned forward and talked as 
though I myself were a brand to be saved from 
the burning: 

“Now, my friend,” he said, “let’s go over 
the points! First, the grain-elevators and the 
railroads have a combination that holds him in 
a grip of steel. The Board of Trade in Chicago 
takes another share of his profits. The meat 
trust pays him less and less for his cattle and 
hogs and sheep, and at the same time raises the 
prices of the bacon and ham and beef that he 
buys in the village. The harvester trust has 
complete control of his plows and all his 
other machinery. The Standard Oil, the sugar 
trust, the coal trust, and a dozen other big com- 
bines rob him again. The great timber steals 
hit him close; already the forests have been 
ravished for private profit to such an extent as 
to dry up rivers and lessen the rainfalls and 
leave whole farming regions arid where once 
they were fertile.” Relieved by this outpour- 
ing of sorrows, he went on in a quieter tone: 

“So much for his troubles. Не sees ’em fast 
enough, but he’s mighty suspicious about the 
cure, for the old-party papers have told him that 
socialists have secret meetings at midnight and 
draw lots to decide who shall throw the bomb. 
It takes some time to make him see that our 
only bomb is the ballot, that socialism is ex- 
actly opposed-to anarchy, that instead of want- 
ing to destroy the government we mean to 
build it up by giving it more and more power, 
and this by entirely legal and peaceable means, 
and only step by step.” 

“ Give me some of the steps,” I suggested. 

“ First, the steps that apply to his farm. We 
demand scores of great national forest pre- 
serves and a national system of irrigation. State 
agricultural colleges, model farms, state aid in 
securing better seeds, fertilizers, breeds of 
cattle, horses, etc. That has already been 
done, but only to a small extent. We want it 
spread to every county of every state. To that 
we add state loans at cost, state insurance 
against fire, hail and floods, protective meas- 
ures for tenant farmers, increase of public 
property in land, the state to lease out at cost. 
These hit him close. 

“But the farmer sees wider. The country 
districts have been flooded in the past five years 
with city papers and magazines, and he has a 
fairly good idea of what is going on in the high 
places. You city people don’t realize how deep 
the old passion for democracy still is in the 
country regions. He sees that democracy 
going; he sees the power converging into that 
Wall Street group. And he has about made up 
his mind that the only way to get that power 
back is by government ownership of the trusts 
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and the railroads. He showed it by his vote 
for the populist party. That party sold him 
out. And now he is coming our уау.” 

“But,” I argued, “as far as I can find, you 
people want not only the trusts but every man’s 
private business, give it all to the politicians. 
How about the farmer’s vote then?” The 
prophet squirmed. 

“That’s ’way off in the future,” he said. 
“We're busy these days with a string of con- 
crete issues. Times have changed. We're 
getting votes. And the farmer agrees to 
enough. 

“*Fust,’ said one old codger, ‘I don’t want 
every blamed thing put under the government, 
but I do like the idea of Uncle Sam bein’ the 
big dog again an’ Wall Street bein’ the pup. 
Second, I don’t believe in this here class strug-. 
gle if you mean only them union strikes. But 
if you mean‘the democracy agin the men who 
are stealing its independence, then I’m with 
you hard.’” 

“You took him in on that basis?” I asked. 
He nodded. “Isn't that stretching Marx а 
bit?” 

“Let him stretch,” said the socialist stoutly. 
“Stretching means growth, doesn’t it? On the 
road I’m always picking up rattling good new 
points from new kinds of recruits.” 


A Managing Editor 


Thad a long talk with the managing editor of 
the Chicago Daily Socialist. 

Four years ago, in the big strike out at the 
stockyards, I had heard him haranguing the 
strikers in a little crowded hall, with police 
standing halfway down the aisles. I met him 
again when he had just come back from a meet- 
ing in St. Louis. He looked as though he had 
lost his last friend. 

“What’s wrong?” I asked. 

“The police didn’t break up the meeting, ” he 
growled. “They gave us a permit, the rumor 
spread, and half the crowd stayed away.” 

Times had changed. He sat now at a desk 
littered with “copy.” The editorial rooms 
spread over one entire floor. The paper had 
just gone to press, and the reporters sat at their 
tables smoking and talking over the “ѕсоор” 
of the day. On the floor below were the busi- 
ness, advertising and circulation departments, 
and the composing-rooms, where two shifts of 
four men worked eight hours each on the lino- 
types. And down in the basement was the 
stereotyping department, the mailing-room 
and the press-room, with a press that has a ca- 
pacity of 26,000 an hour. Not counting car- 
riers, sixty-five men and women were employed. 
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“Isn’t it true,” I asked, “that the socialist 
party is doing its work more and more by writ- 
ing in place of speaking?” 

“ Decidedly. ” 

“And isn’t it true that in writing you are 
forced to be more careful in statements? Aren’t 
you yourself becoming conservative?” The 
editor winced as though I had struck him. 

“Decidedly not!” he cried. “I'm the same 
man I was. The only change is in my sur- 
roundings. ” 

“But you socialists claim men are made by 
their surroundings.” 

“Allthe same,” he said, “we have our goal be- 
fore us, just as in the old days. Only now I find 
definite jobs piled on the desk every morning. 

“We began two years ago. For months we 
got out the paper in a couple of rooms that 
didn’t even have gaslight. We used candles. 
The type was set up ina public office; the 
paper was printed in still another. You can 
imagine what this meant in going to press. 

“Then we learned of a printing-plant for 
sale in New England. The price was $30,000— 
$18,000 to be paid on delivery. We raised that 
$18,000 in ten-dollar shares of stock, most of 
it coming in quarters and dimes. Meanwhile 
the New Englander had heard of the purpose 
for which his old press was intended. He de- 
manded the whole $30,000 before delivery, and 
gave us only three weeks to collect the money. 
The remaining $12,000 was collected by day 
and night work. And we got it in the nick of 
time. When the plant arrived, it was in 
mighty bad shape. So we sent out a call for 
volunteers, and over a hundred men came in 
the evenings: pressmen, typesetters, carpen- 
ters, plumbers, mechanics of all kinds. In two 
weeks we were ready for business. 

“Since then, time and again we have had to 
rack our brains to get money to tide us over 
bad times. We have thousands of friends now, 
workingmen and farmers, who never fail to re- 
spond. But each time the deficit is smaller, 
for we’re learning things. We run our lino- 
types now in two eight-hour shifts, and so take 
in printing-work from outside. Our adver- 
tising has doubled two or three times as our 
circulation has risen. 

“To get the new readers, we saw long ago 
that we needed an all-round paper. So little 
by little our news columns increased. We pay 
now for the daily telegraph service of a national 
news bureau, and besides we have hundreds of 
volunteer correspondents all over the country. 
We have several special features: a woman’s 
column, a trade-union department, a legal de- 
partment in which our lawyer answers free the 
letters asking for legal advice, and every day we 
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carry full quotations on the Chicago grain and 
live-stock markets for our farmer readers. 

“As we have rounded out, the subscriptions 
have poured in. Our circulation manager is 
called the ‘Hustler Editor.’ At the top of his 
column he runs an editorial urging on his 
‘hustler’ army, and beneath are two columns 
of responses, each ‘hustler’ vying with the 
others. In this way he has organized hun- 
dreds of volunteer agents all over the country. 
The small profit they make has been more than 
balanced by their generous gifts in our times of 
crisis. But they work as though for a fortune. 
They even get subscriptions on the instalment 
plan, collecting ten cents a week. Here’s one 
of the stories: 

“Down in an Oklahoma village, a lonely 
‘hustler’ had squeezed out all the subscriptions 
he could find. ‘Here’s the last one I can get,’ 
he wrote; ‘he’s a darky. I can do no more.’ 
But the editor wrote him to try the next town. 
He hitched up his buggy, drove nine miles, and 
got twelve new subscribers that day. The 
editor then wrote to the ‘hustler’ in the second 
town telling him how he’d been beaten. That 
‘hustler’ then hitched up, drove over to the first 
man’s town, and squeezed out three. The 
next week the first man drove back and got five. 
And it’s been neck to neck ever since.” 

“Where are the bulk of your readers?” I 
asked. ‘Country or city?” 

“About half and half. But in the last six 
months the villages and small towns are gaining 
fast; we get a hundred out-of-town subscribers 
for every twenty in the city. The paper goes 
now to over 7,000 post-offices; our circulation 
is 40,000; it’s increasing still at the rate of 
500 a week; and, at the present rate, in a few 
years more we hope to be like the Berlin so- 
cialist daily with 150,000 subscribers. Already 
New York has four socialist dailies—Yiddish, 
German, and two English; there are two nation- 
al weeklies with a circulation of over 400,000 
each, and smaller papers are scattered all over 
the country. ” 

For several months I have watched the news 
he prints. The paper is quite as biased as any 
of its conservative rivals. But it 15 a news- 
paper. To be seen on all the Chicago news- 
stands, its appearance is much like that of 
the others. Even the editorials deal with con- 
crete issues quite unlike the old street-corner 
speeches. Times have changed. 


The Socialist in Office 
In the convention I asked a score of men to 


name one place where the socialist party is 
doing something besides criticize. They all re- 
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ferred me to Victor Berger. Berger is a stout, 
middle-aged Dutchman. When I told him 
what I wanted, he smiled from ear to ear. 
Berger is usually smiling. 

“Well,” he said, “Milwaukee is the place. 
It’s a city of 400,000, and last month we missed. 
electing the mayor by——”’ 

“І know,” I interrupted. “Гуе heard it 
from every socialist in the country. You missed 
by only 2,000 votes. But I’m looking for re- 
sults. What men have you actually put into 
office, and what have they done?” 

“We elected this year half the county coun- 
cil, 9 aldermen out of 35, 3 on the school board, 
16 out of 49 in the charter convention, and 
scores of other officials, including constables. 
A socialist constable is hard to imagine, but 
please believe me—I have seen one with my 
own eyes!” 

“What have they done?” 

“First, we’ve begun to clean the city of old- 
party grafters. Years ago we began showing 
up the city hall. At last an indignation meet- 
ing was called, ‘of the best citizens to protest 
against these muck-rakers who are besmirching 
Milwaukec’s fair name.’ 

“We considered ourselves the best, so we 
came at seven o’clock, and when the other 
best citizens came at eight they found the hall 
packed. We got indignant that night to a sur- 
prising extent. A grand jury was summoned, 
two hundred men were indicted, and, so far, 
over twenty have gone to jail. 

“Our own aldermen are honest.” He pulled 
out some newspaper clippings. “ You needn’t 
take my word for it. Here are editorials from 
the big Milwaukee papers—our opponents. 
The Daily News of April 30, 1904, says: ‘The 
social democrats through their adherence to 
principles and their insistence upon the invio- 
lability of party pledges will serve to elevate the 
standard of politics.’ The Free Press 
of March 24, 1905: ‘The clean campaigns of 
the social democratic party of this city have 
given to other political organizations a model 
worthy of imitation.’ . The Free Press 
of March 24, 1906: ‘The social democrats 
have brought to the common council a spirit of 
honesty and independence that was needed and 
that has helped to bring that body into better 
public repute.’”’ 

“But all this is negative,” I objected. ‘‘ What 
positive measures have your men put through ?” 

“Оп one street-car line,” said Berger, “we 
have brought the fare down to three cents. We 
have forced another line to pay $90,000 more in 
taxes a year. When a railroad company tried 
to make the city pay all the expense of building 
a new viaduct, our men fought the measure, 
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and as a result the railroad company paid its 
share of $120,000. We have forced the electric- 
light company to reduce its price. These are 
only a few of the measures. Most were de- 
nounced at first as socialistic, and now when 
the old parties try to claim the credit, the 
people remember that word. That’s why our 
vote has grown. 

“In the state legislature we have only six men 
out of a hundred and thirty-three. But those 
six got together at once and drew up seventy- 
two measures, a constructive program showing 
what socialists propose todo. Of these, fifteen 
were so plainly for the good of the people that 
the other legislators had to put them through. 
The best example is the eight-hour law for teleg- 
raphers. 

“Carl Thompson, опе of our representatives 
there, sent a circular letter to the 3,000 railroad 
telegraphers throughout the state, inquiring 
as to their hours and duties. From the re- 
sponses he learned that while the union limit 
is twelve hours a day, most of them often 
worked from twelve to sixteen hours, and there 
was one case of a telegrapher’s working for sev- 
enty hours at a stretch. 

“From the congressional record he found 
that in the year 1906 in America, 9,700 people 
were killed and 86,008 injured in railroad 
accidents. By comparing with the German 
reports he found our railroads to be six times 
as dangerous as those in Germany owned by 
the government. And investigation into the 
causes almost always pointed to some man who 
had been too long at his post. He drew up an 
eight-hour bill, it was referred by the House to 
the committee on labor, and there four railroad 
lawyers appeared against it. They could not 
deny the facts, but they said that the law would 
wipe out profits and kill the railroads in Wis- 
consin. 

“‘ Gentlemen,’ said Thompson, ‘if your 
private corporations can’t run the railroads in a 
way to insure safety to the public and also make 
them pay, then let the government buy your 
railroads and run them. For fifty-nine gov- 
ernments in the civilized world are already 
doing this, and the German government clears 
in gross profits over $167,000,000 a year.” So 
that argument was killed. 

“The measure passed the assembly and the 
senate and was signed by the governor. 

“It was then contested in court as unconsti- 
tutional. We retained one of the best lawyers 
in the state and sent him there to watch it. We 
won the case. It was carried ‹о the Appellate 
Court with our lawyer still on its heels. If 
it’s appealed again, he will follow it to Wash- 
ington.” | 
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“This sounds like business,” I admitted, 
“but it seems likely to me that one of. the old 
parties will adopt measures like it, and so take 
the wind out of your sails.” Berger grew 
deeply excited. 

“I don’t believe it,” he cried, “for this 
reason. The old parties have no definite policy 
except to stay in office. We have а broad, 
constructive program constantly growing: 
while working on one step we're planning the 
others ahead. And the old parties never know 
what we're going to tackle next. They'll 
always be behindhand. 

“Take for example the Milwaukee charter 
convention. That was our idéa from the be- 
ginning. I drew up the bill myself and pur- 
suaded an old-party senator to introduce it. 
The bill passed. The convention began last 
month; out of its forty-nine members we 
have sixteen, and the secretary is one of our 
men. We want for Milwaukee a charter which 
` gives us, first, home rule—we don’t want the 
` state to run our business. Second, the initia- 
tive, referendum and recall—which gives the 
voters a grip on every man they elect. And, 
third, we want for the city the enabling power 
to buy and run all the public service enter- 
prises as fast as the Milwaukee citizens may 
approve by a majority referendum vote. ” 

“That will take a pile of money,” І sug- 
gested. “ Where do you propose to raise it?” 

“ Ву raising the city’s debt limit, by issuing 
bonds secured by the new properties we take 
over, and by forcing the big corporations to 
pay their rightful share of the taxes. 

“In our printed municipal program we de- 
mand that the eight-hour day and the current 
union wage be adopted on all city work, that 
the city provide work for its unemployed citi- 
zens through municipal enterprises such as 
municipal wood- and coal-yards and also an ice- 
plant, where wood, coal and ice shall be sold at 
cost. We demand that the city provide at least 
four hospitals, increase the number of public 
baths, develop a system of small parks in the 
crowded centers like those now installed in 
Chicago, condemn all the worst slum buildings 
and replace them with model dwellings to be 
rented to the people slightly above cost, provide 
free books in the public schools and at least one 
warm meal a day for school children. 

“A second French Revolution is just what 
we don’t want. We expect to come into power 
gradually, step by step, first in the cities, then 
in the state legislatures and last of all in Con- 
gress. In each body we shall be doing the 
three things I have mentioned: clean out the 
grafters, lash on other parties to enact pro- 
gressive measures, and finally never to lose 
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sight of our goal. Some people say that so- 
cialists are only knockers who know nothing 

about running practical affairs. But in Mil- 

waukee, where we have already come into 

power, we’re learning by hard knocks how to 

do things. It will be the same in bodies higher 

up. And when once we have learned, we have 

one tremendous advantage over the old politi- 

cians: our men are honest and their enthusi- 

asm is real—for the people all the time.” 


The National Platform 


I watched the party’s national convention, 
and to some extent it bore out Berger’s proph- 
ecy. Most of the time was spent in thrashing out 
definite measures. There were many opinions 
clashing for dominance; out of all the days and 
nights of stormy discussion came at last the plat- 
form; and its program included these measures: 

National ownership of the railroads and all 
industries on a national scale in which the 
trusts have practically killed competition. The 
extension of the public domain to include mines, 
quarries, oil-wells, forests and waterways; the 
scientific restoration of timber-lands and recla- 
mation of swamp-lands. А progressive short- 
ening of the work-day by law, in keeping with 
the increasing productiveness of machinery. 
A more rigid inspection of factories, mines and 
mills; protection for women in industry; abol- 
ishment of child labor; compulsory insurance 
against unemployment, illness, accident, old 
age and death. A graduated inheritance and 
income tax; proportional representation, and 
the initiative, referendum and recall. 

Many of these measures have already been 
adopted in the countries of Europe. Whether 
Americans will see fit to move that way or not, 
only time can tell. But meanwhile no careful 
observer can doubt that discontent is steadily 
rising. That this tide should be directed away 
from anarchy and violence into an organized 
political party which may thrash out these 
questions with the more conservative parties in 
city, state and national assemblies—this seems 
the most American outcome of the dilemma. 
If this is not done, if the Russian policy of club- 
bing down is used, then the future seems dark 
indeed. But in spite of what some socialists 
say the Americans as a whole are a tolerant 
people; they love fair play. And ‘if the so- 
cialists continue to change, if they spend 
more and more time on concrete measures and 
less on their millennium dream, it is not improb- 
able that in the next twenty years they may 
grow to be a small minority group as they are 
already in France, Germany and England. And 
we shall have in America a third political party. 


“NEW MANHATTAN NIGHTS” 
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IGHT had fallen on 
that great and beauti- 
ful city known as 
Bagdad -on -the - Sub- 
way. And with the 
night came the en- 
chanted glamour that 
belongs not to Arabia 


| alone. In different 
N masquerade the 
streets, bazaars and 


walled houses of the 
occidental city of 
romance were filled 
with the same kind 
of folk that so much 
interested our inter- 
esting old friend, 
the late Mr. H. A. 
Raschid. They wore clothes 
eleven hundred years nearer 
to the latest styles than H. A. 
saw in the old Bagdad; but 
they were about thé same peo- 
ple underneath. With the eye 
of faith, you could have seen 
the Little Hunchback, Sindbad 
the Sailor, Fitbad the Tailor, the 
Beautiful Persian, the one-eyed 
Calenders, Ali Baba and Forty 
Robbers on every block, and the 
Barber and his Six Brothers and 
all the old Arabian gang easily. 
But, let us revenue to our lamb 
chops. 
Old Tom Crowley was a caliph. 
He had $42,000,000 in preferred 
stocks and bonds with solid gold 
edges. In these times, to be called 
a caliph you must have money. 
The old-style caliph business as 
conducted by Mr. Raschid is not 
safe. If you hold up a person 
nowadays in a bazaar or a Turk- 
ish bath or a side street, and in- 
quire into his private and personal 
affairs, the police court’ll get you. 


Old Tom was tired of clubs, theaters, din- 
ners, friends, music, money, and everything. 
That’s what makes a caliph—you must get to 
despise everything that money can buy, and 
then go out and try to want something that 
you can’t pay for. 

“ГІ take a little trot around town all by 
myself,” thought old Tom, “апа try if I can 
stir up anything new. Let’s see—it seems I’ve 
read about a king or a Cardiff giant or some- 
thing in old times who used to go about with 
false whiskers on, making Persian dates with - 
folks he hadn’t been introduced to. That 
don’t listen like a bad idea. I certainly have 
got a case of humdrumness and fatigue on for 
the ones Ido know. That old Cardiff used to 
pick up cases of trouble as he ran upon ’em 
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and give ’em gold—sequins, I think it was— 
and make ’em marry or got ’em good govern- 
ment jobs. Now, I’d like something of that 
sort. My money is as good as his was 
even if the magazines do ask me every month 
where I got it. Yes, I guess ГЇЇ do a little 
Cardiff business to-night, and see how it 
goes.” 

Plainiy dressed, old Tom Crowley left his 
Madison Avenue palace, and walked west- 
ward and then south. As he stepped to the 
sidewalk, Fate, who holds the ends of the 
strings in the central offices of all the en- 
chanted cities, pulled a thread, and a young 
man twenty blocks away looked at a wall 
clock, and then put on his coat. 

James Turner worked in one of those little 
hat-cleaning establishments on Sixth Avenue 
in which a fire alarm rings when you push the 
door open, and where they clean your hat while 
you wait—two days. James stood all day at 
an electric machine that turned hats around 
faster than the best brands of champagne ever 
could have done. Overlooking your mild im- 
pertinence in feeling a curiosity about the per- 
sonal appearance of a stranger, I will give you 
a modified description of him. Weight, 118; 
complexion, hair and brain, light; height, five 
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feet six; age, about twenty-three; dressed in a 
$10 suit of greenish-blue serge; pockets con- 
taining two keys and sixty-three cents in 
change. + 

But do not misconjecture because this de- 
scription sounds like a General Alarm that 
James was either lost or a dead one. 

Allons! 

James stood all day at his work. His feet 
were tender and extremely susceptible to im- 
positions being put upon or below them. АП 
day long they burned and smarted, causing 
him much suffering and inconvenience. But 
he was earning twelve dollars per week, which 
he needed to support his feet whether his feet 
would support him or not. 

James Turner had his own conception of 
what happiness was, just as you and I have 
ours. Your delight is to gad about the world 
in yachts and motor-cars and to hurl ducats at 
wild fowl. Mine is to smoke a pipe at evenfall 
and watch a badger, a rattlesnake and an owl 
go into their common prairie home one by 
one. 

James Turner’s idea of bliss was different; 
but it was his. He would go directly to his 


boarding house when his day’s work was 
done. 


After his supper of small steak, Bes- 
semer potatoes, stooed (not stewed) 
apples and infusion of chicory, he 
would ascend to his fifth floor back 
hall room. Then he would take off 
his shoes and socks, place the 
soles of his burning feet against 
the cold bars of his iron bed, and 
read Clark Russell’s sea yarns. The 
delicious relief of the cool metal ap- 
plied to his smarting soles was his 
nightly joy. His favorite novels never 
palled upon him; the sea and the 
adventures of its navigators was his 
sole intellectual passion. No million- 
aire was ever happier than James 
Turner taking his ease. 

When James left the hat-cleaning 
shop he walked three blocks out of 
his way home to look over the goods 
of a second-hand bookstall. On the 
sidewalk stands he had more than 
once picked up а paper-covered 
volume of Clark Russell at half 
price. 

While he was bending with a schol- 
arly stoop over the marked-down mis- 
cellany of cast-off literature, old Tom, 
the caliph, sauntered by. His dis- 
cerning eye, made keen by twenty 
years’ experience in the manufacture 
of laundry soap (save the wrappers!),° 
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recognized instantly the poor 
and discerning scholar, a 
worthy object of his calipha- 
nous mood. He descended 
the two shallow stone steps 
that led from the sidewalk, 
and addressed without hesi- 
tation the object of his de- 
signed munificence. His first 
words were no worse than 
salutatory and tentative. 

James Turner looked up 
coldly, with “Sartor Re- 
sartus” in one hand and “A 
Mad Marriage” in the other. 

“Beat ‘it,’ said he. “I 
don’t want to buy any coat 
hangers or town lots in Han- 
kipoo, New Jersey. Run 
along, now, and play with 
your Teddy bear.” 

“Young man,” said the 
caliph, ignoring the flippancy 
of the hat cleaner, “I ob- 
serve that you are of a studi- 
ous disposition. Learning is 
one of the finest things in the 
world. I never had any of 
it worth mentioning, but I 
admire to see it in others. 
I come from the West, where 
we imagine nothing but facts. 
Maybe I couldn’t understand 
the poetry and allusions in 
them books you are picking over, but I like 
to see somebody else seem to know what they 
mean. Now, Га like to make you а propo- 
sition. Гт worth about $40,000,000, and 
I’m getting richer every day. I made the 
height of it manufacturing Aunt Patty’s Silver 
Soap. І invented the art of making it. I ex- 
perimented for three years before I got just 
the right quantity of chloride of sodium solu- 
tion and caustic potash mixture to curdle 
properly. And after I had taken some $ọ,- 
000,000 out of the soap business I made the 
rest in corn and wheat futures. Now, you 
seem to have the literary and scholarly turn 
of character; and I’ll tell you what ГЇЇ do. 
ГІ pay for your education at the finest 
college in the world. 11 pay the expense 
of your rummaging over Europe and the 
art galleries, and finally set you up in a 
good business. You needn’t make it soap if 
you have any objections. І see by your clothes 
and frazzled necktie that you are mighty 
poor; and you can’t afford to turn down the 
offer. Well, when do you want to Беріп?” 

The hat cleaner turned upon old Tom the 
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“ You are a blamed impudent little guiter pup” 


eye of the Big City, which is an eye expressive 
of cold and justifiable suspicion, of judgment 
suspended as high as Haman was hung, of 
self-preservation, of challenge, curiosity, de- 
fiance, cynicism, and, strange as you may 
think it, of a childlike yearning for friendli- 
ness and fellowship that must be hidden when 
one walks among “‘the stranger bands.” For 
in New Bagdad one, in order to survive, must 
suspect whomsoever sits, dwells, drinks, rides, 
walks or sleeps in the adjacent chair, house, 
booth, seat, path or room. 

“Say, Mike,” said James Turner, “what’s 
your line, anyway—shoe laces? I’m not buy- 
ing anything. You better put an egg in your 
shoe and beat it before incidents occur to you. 
You can’t work off any fountain pens, gold 
spectacles you found on the street, or trust 
company certificate house clearings on me. 
Say, do I look like I’d climbed down one of 
them missing fire-escapes at Helicon Hall? 
What’s vitiating you, anyhow?” 

“Son,” said the caliph, in his most Haroun- 
ish tones, “аѕ I said, I’m worth $40,000,000. 
I don’t want to have it all put in my coffin 
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when I die. I want to do some good with it. 
I seen you handling over these here volumes 
of literature, and I thought I’d keep you. I’ve 
give the missionary societies $2,000,000, but 
what did I get out of it? Nothing but a re- 
ceipt from the secretary. Now, you are just 
the kind of young man Га like to take up and 
see what money could make of him.” 

Volumes of Clark Russell were hard to find 
that evening at the Old Book Shop. And 
James Turner’s smarting and aching feet did 
not tend to improve his temper. Humble hat 
cleaner though he was, he had a spirit equal 
to any caliph’s. 

“Say, you old faker,” he said angrily, “Бе on 
your way. I don’t know what your game is, un- 
less you want change for a bogus $40,000,000 
bill. Well, I don’t carry that much around with 
me. But I do carry a pretty fair left-handed 
punch that you’ll get if you don’t move on.” 

“You are a blamed impudent little gutter 
pup,” said the caliph. 

Then James delivered his self-praised punch; 
old Tom seized him by the collar and kicked 
him thrice; the hat cleaner rallied and clinched; 
two bookstands were overturned, and the books 
sent flying. A copcame up, took an arm of each, 
and marched them to the nearest station house. 

“Fighting and disorderly conduct,”-said the 
cop to the sergeant. . 

“Three hundred dollars bail,” said the ser- 
geant at once, asseveratingly and inquiringly. 

“Sixty-three cents,” said James Turner with 
a harsh laugh. 


The caliph searched his pockets and col- 
lected small bills and change amounting to 
four dollars. 

“I am worth,” he said, “forty million dol- 
lars, but——” 

“Lock ’em up,” ordered the sergeant. 

In his cell, James Turner laid himself on 
his cot, ruminating. “Maybe he’s got the 
money, and maybe he ain’t. But if he has or 
he ain’t, what does he want to go ’round butt- 
ing into other folks’ business for? When a 
man knows what he wants, and can get it, it’s 
the same as $40,000,000 to him.” 

Then an idea came to him that brought a 
pleased look to his face. 

He removed his socks, drew his cot close to 
the door, stretched himself out luxuriously, 
and placed his tortured feet against the cold 
bars ‘of the cell door. Something hard and 
bulky under the blankets of his cot gave one 
shoulder discomfort. He- reached under, and 
drew out a paper-covered volume by Clark 
Russell called “А Sailor’s Sweetheart.” Не 
gave a great sigh of contentment. 

Presently to his cell came the doorman and 
said: 

“Say, kid, that old gazabo that was pinched 
with you for scrapping seems to have been the 
goods after all. He ’phoned to his friends, 
and he’s out at the desk now with a roll of 
yellowbacks as big as a Pullman car pillow. 
He wants to bail you, and for you to come out 
and see him.” 

“Tell him I ain’t in,” said James Turner. 


(The next story in this series is entitled “ The Discounters of Money”) 


He reached under, and drew out a paper-covered volume by Clark Russell 
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’S this-a-way, јигре,” the 
prisoner explained, wadding 
his cap in his nervous hands, 
“my eyesight ain’t as good as 
it was onct, say when I was 
gov’ment scout with Gineral 
Miles when we fit the Apaches. 
Pm a-gittin’ old, jurge, an’ I give you m’ word 
an’ doner that if that there stamp’s been 
dabbed with ink, I never seen it.” 

The deputy marshal who had brought the 
old man from his home in the Ozarks to an- 
swer to the charge of washing and using a 
canceled two-cent stamp, leaned over and 
whispered confidentially into the United 
States commissioner’s ear. The commis- 


sioner, a string of a young man with a knot 


at one end, resented this confidence. ‘“No 
secrets here, Mr. Hind, if you please,” he in- 
structed sharply. “Whatever evidence you 
have to offer against the prisoner you may 
bring out above your breath.” 

He took the mussed envelope, to which the 
stamp in question was affixed, and examined 
it. The stamp had doubtless been canceled 
in some rural office where the postmaster used 
the cork of his ink-bottle as a die, and it looked 
as if he had walked across it with his muddy 
feet as an additional precaution. 

“My eyes,” the old man repeated, “ain’t 
nigh what they used to be, jurge, an’ if that 
there stamp was canceled, I never was able to 
make it out.” | 

“Where did you get it?” asked the сот. 
missioner. 

“Well, when I written that letter to m’ son, 
jurge, they wasn’t nobody at home but me. 
An’ m’ wife, when she was goin’ over to the 
Samuelses’ that mornin’, she said, last thing be- 
fore she shet Old Mother Hubbard an’ her 
gang о’ chickens up so’s the cat wouldn’t git 
at ’em, she said I’d find a stamp in her ridi- 
cule hangin’ by the sage poke when I got up 
to the p’int where I’d need one. I said I 
"lowed it’d be purty late by the time I got the 
letter writ an’ the invilup licked, ’cause I’ma 
slow hand at writin’, jurge, a powerful slow 
hand, but they ain’t airy ’nother ’n in the 


family ’at can beat me. When I write, jurge, 
I got to have the whold house to m’self. I 
pack the old woman an’ kids off some place, 
an’ ’en I begin. 

“Well, it was nigh dark when I got done 
that letter, an’ I taken this stamp out of the 
ridicule, jurge, but it didn’t ’pear to have no 
do-good on the back of it, so I slapped a gob 
о” ’lasses onto it an’ stuck it on, then I linked 
out to Lone Tree an’ shoved it through the 
hole in Pi Lukerses door. Well, the old wom- 
an she was a-pokin’ aroun’ in her ridicule that 
night, lookin’ for the piece of beeswax I use to 
waxen the thread with when I mend shoes—I 
was a-puttin’ a patch on Kit Carson’s boot, 
Kit Carson he’s m’ son, jurge, full name’s Kit 
Carson Nelson A. Miles Minkel—when she 
found a stamp. She helt it up an’ she says, 
sh-she: ‘Laws of the livin’s, Henry,’ sh-she, 
‘that stamp you said you used ’s here yit.’ 

“S’I, ‘Don’t see how that can be, ’cause I 
pasted it onto the invilup an’ the whole ca- 
boodle’s been chucked in Pi Lukerses post- 
office over to Lone Tree.’ 

“‹ Don’t keer if it has,’ sh-she, ‘it’s here, an’ 
like as not you went an’ stuck the paper offen 
the end of a spool on that letter, an’ it won’t 
never git nowheres nigh to Joe Hooker out in 
Arryzony.’ Joe Hooker Minkel’s kis full 
name, jurge; he’s m’ oldest boy, an’ he’s a 
*listed man in the ranks of Uncle Sam’s army, 
an’ his name’s the name I written on that there 
invilup you’re a-holdin’ in your hand.” 

“Mr. Minkel,” said the commissioner, 
“there’s no doubt about it at all that you 
placed a canceled stamp on this letter, but 
whether you did it with the deliberate inten- 
tion of defrauding the United States govern- 
ment out of two cents I am not certain. So 
I am going to hold you for trial, Mr. Minkel, 
as the law regulating postage stamps and other 
incidentals of this government requires me to 
do, and release you on your own recogni- 
гапсе.” 

Minkel nodded, not that he understood, but 
more in the way of giving expression to his 
utter bewilderment. Т 

“In other words, Mr. Minkel, І am going 
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to have you sign a bond of one hundred dol- 
lars for your appearance here for trial at the 
next term of the United States district court, 
which will begin the first day of next June. 
This paper is your acknowledgment that you 
are under the obligation of either appearing 
for trial on that date, or of forfeiting one hun- 
dred dollars to the government. That is to 
say, if you don’t come, you’ll owe the govern- 
ment one hundred dollars.” 

“That’s cl’ar, jurge, an’ 111 be here if I’m 
alive an’ able to move a peg. Gimme a pen, 
jurge, an’ ГЇЇ sock m’ name down on that 
bond as many times as the law ’lows.” 

“Thank you, once is enough, Mr. Minkel. 
Now,” turning to the deputy, “you live at 
Spring Branch, I believe, Mr. Hind?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“And you worked this case up from infor- 
mation furnished you by your brother-in-law, 
who is postmaster at Lone Tree—he reported 
it to you and you secured the warrant for 
Minkel ?” 

“That’s right.” 

“You went after him on mileage and ex- 
penses, and you brought him here on mileage 
and expenses. How far is it from here to 
Lone Tree?” 

“Hundred an’ forty-seven mile.” 

“And how do you expect to get home, 
Minkel? Have you got the money to pay 
your fare?” | 

“I ain’t got the price of a meal, јигре,” 
Minkel replied. 

“Well, Minkel, you can’t walk back,” said 
the commissioner, “and it isn’t fair to expect 
you to. TIl start a fund to get your ticket by 
throwing in a dollar. Any of you boys in?” 

Those addressed were some newspaper re- 
porters, some clerks from the revenue offices 
next door, and other tax-eaters who took out 

-their spite against time by loafing іп ap- 
pointive offices in the federal building. АП 
contributed, and Hind, the deputy marshal, 
threw in a cent as a reporter placed the hat 
on the commissioner’s desk, laughing loudly 
over the joke. 

“Whats that ani-mile brayin’ about?” 
Minkel asked, bristling. 

“His generosity moves him to mirth,” an- 
swered the commissioner; “he has contributed 
a-cent toward taking you home.” 

“I kain’t except of his donation, big ’r 
little,” said Minkel, with dignity. “Hand it 
back to him, please sir, јигре.” 

Four dollars and ninety cents remained after 
the polluted money had been returned, and 
the old man pocketed it with an air that made 
the donors feel that they were the beneficiaries. 
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“РИ be here, jurge,” said he from the door, 
“оп the tickin’ of the clock.” 

A few hours later he returned to the com- 
missioner’s office, put his head in at the door 
and beckoned that official out, mysteriously. 
Minkel carried a shotgun, and was watching 
the corridor like one lying in wait for game. 
“ТИ tell you, jurge, how it was,” he explained, 
his gun slung across the crook of his arm, 
ready for instant use, his eyes marking every 
опе that came or went. “It’s this-a-way. 
That dep’ty he’s done me wrong, first place in 
cloudin’. т’ name an’ ’restin’ me for some- 
thing I never done, ’r, if I done it, done it as 
innercent as a chil’, an’ cat-haulin’ me up 
here. How ’m I goin’ to stand amongst m’ 
neighbors if I let this thing pass? Then, he 
does me more wrong an’ rubs in his insult by 
оҝегіп’ me a cent where men gives a dollar. 
So I was a-festerin’ an’ a-frolickin’ when I left 
here this mornin’ to git into that feller’s wool. 

“Goin’ past a store where they kep’ used 
things for sale, I saw this here double-barrel, 
britch-loadin’ ten-bore, with twenty-five loaded 
shells, for four dollars an’ a half. It’s a used 
gun, jurge, but it’s a good т, an’ I in an’ buys 
it. I’m here now a-watchin’ for that dep’ty, 
an’ I jist lowed Га tell you. If you hear any 
commotion out here in this lane, jurge, don’t 
you pay no ’tention to it, ’cause it’ll only be 
me a-takin’ a crack at that skunk. After I fix 
him I Лом to rack out an’ walk back home. I 
won’t mind the tramp at all, jurge, after I get 
this offen my mind. I hate like sixty to do a 
job like this with a shotgun, it musses a feller 
up so, but m’ rifle’s a-hangin’ on the rack 
down home.” 

It took considerable argument to convince 
the old man that he would get himself into 
more and deeper trouble by shooting the 
deputy. “You don’t say so,” he commented. 
“Well, beat me, the law changes so danged 
much І kain’t keep track of half of it апу 
more. Mean t’ tell me, man, it’s agin the law 
to’ plug a feller that drags down your good 
пате?” 

“Т am obliged to assure you that such is the 
shameful fact, Mr. Minkel,” said the commis- 
sioner. 

“Well, Рт kind о’ fuzzled. What’s this 
here country a-comin’ to when a law steps up 
an’ says: ‘Hold on, man, you kain’t shoot a 
feller no more ’cause he’s made you out a thief 
when you ain’t, ’cause he’s made you out a 
liar when you ain’t, ’cause he’s made you out 
a post-office ’frauder when you ain't?’ Well, 
jurge, that may be a good enough law f’r some, 
but I got my opinions about it.” 

He went away at length, with many assur- 
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ances that he would be on hand at the ap- 
pointed time to answer to the charge, accord- 
ing to his construction, of “tryin’ to beat an’ 
cheat an’ fraud Pi Lukerses post-office at Lone 
Tree out of the price of a two-cent stamp.” 

But the old man was not present when his 
case was called on the designated day, and the 
crabbed district judge ordered an alias war- 
rant drawn. The court was buzzing through 
a batch of boot-leggers and other minor cases 
that afternoon when Minkel appeared, hag- 
gard, tattered, dusty, accompanied by a young 
fellow who followed him down the aisle with 
bent head and downcast eyes. Minkel broke 
into the proceedings without formality, just 
as if the United States District Court for the 
Western District of Arkansas had been espe- 
cially created to try his offense, by facing the 
judge and introducing himself, announcing 
that he had come to be tried on “that Pi 
Lukers post-office case.” 

“Рт late, I callilate, jurge, your honor, be- 
cause I been delayed an’ helt back by unfore- 
seed accidents. Before you try me for that 
so-called Pi Lukers post-office fraud, I want to 
ast a favor of you, jurge, your honor. This here 
boy’s m’ son, Joe Hooker, an’ he was a ’listed 
man in the standin’ army of the United 
States—” The old man broke off abruptly, 
and the shrunken muscles of his throat jerked 
as he clamped his teeth together like one who 
summons courage to meet the thrust of a sur- 
geon’s knife. “Was a ‘listed man in the 
standin’ army of the United States, your honor, 
jurge, till he picked up an’ run off an’ de- 
serted two months ago, disgracin’ his country 
an’ his flag an’ me.” 

The judge arched his neck like a bull pre- 
paring to charge, as he had a way of doing to 
bring his line of vision above the lenses of his 
spectacles, which appeared to interfere with 
his sight at distant view, pointed with his 
poised pen at Minkel, as if to prick the sub- 
stance of the matter out of him at once and 
make an end of it, and said: 

“T don’t understand anything about this— 
all this talk—it’s nothing to me, I tell you. 
Mr. District Attorney, what is this old man’s 
case ?” 

The district attorney explained, briefly, and 
the United States commissioner, who was the 
judge’s private stenographer also, whispered 
something. 

“If you’ll leave me speak a minute, Mr. 
Lawyer,” said Minkel, looking around bewil- 
deredly, “I can make it all cl’ar to the jurge ” 

“Go on,” commanded the judge, a little 
softening in his voice, for, fastened to the old 
man’s suspender, he had marked the copper 
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badge of honor, such as he that moment wore 
in the lapel of his well-tailored coat. 

“I was a soldier,” said Minkel, “under 
Grant, too,-then a scout under Miles in the 
Injun troubles afterwards, an’ this comes 
mighty hard. But that there letter not goin’ 
on its way an’ failin’ to come to han’s was 
maybe more to blame, in the first place, than 
Joe Hooker, jurge, an’ I ain't tryin’ to excuse 
him none. That there letter I written him’s 
the one I put in Pi Lukerses post-office at Lone 
Tree, you know, jurge, the one they say ’at 
had a stamp on it that wasn’t no good. Joe 
Hooker he al-ways was a great mammy’s boy, 
an’ when that letter failed to come to han’s he 
jist pined an’ sweated an’ worried his dang 
fool head off, purt nigh, jurge. He thought 
maybe we was all dead, ’r maybe all down 
sick, ’r that we was a-keepin’ somethin’ away 
from him we didn’t want him to know, an’ so, 
when he couldn’t git no leave to come an’ see 
about us, he—he—done what his daddy never 
done, turned his tail to trouble an’ broke the 
word of his solemn oath. I ain’t a-tryin’ to 
blame the gov’ment, an’ I ain’t a-tryin’ to ex- 
cuse Joe Hooker, but why didn’t the gov’ment 
take that letter on to my boy, stamp ’r no 
stamp, seein’ that he was one of 4/5 boys, too, 
an’ come to me for them two cents, like a 
man ?” 

He looked around, querulously, like one 
who expected to be opposed and overwhelmed. 
The United States marshal made as if to in- 
terfere in behalf of the dignity of the grave 
federal court, the ponderous machinery of 
which was being impeded by this garrulous 
old man, whose thin wisps of faded hair were 
sweat-moistened and plastered down upon his 
brow. The judge waved the official aside with a 
frown, and leaned a little forward as he spoke. 

“Yes, yes, Mr. Minkel, but what has all 
this wordy prelude to do with your case? The 
court accepts your excuse for being late, and 
you are not late, in fact, as you are here on the 
appointed day, ‘and will take your case up in 
due time. Find а seat somewhere, now, and 
wait till you are called.” 

Minkel stood turning his hat, raised his 
eyes, cloyed with the mists of years and ad- 
versities, and begged, “ Leave me make myself 
plain, jurge, while I’ve got the heart an’ the 
courage to do it, won’t you, your honor, jurge ?”’ 

The waiting ‘lawyers inside the rail stirred 
nervously and some of them went into the 
corridor to smoke. A few court loungers 
drew nearer, and the reporters came to life. 
The judge, apparently bent on humoring the 
extraordinary old man, turned his severe gaze 
on Joe Hooker and said: 
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“Its a serious offense, young man, to de- 
sert the United States army.” 

“He knows it, jurge, he knows it as well as 
he knows right an’ wrong in anything, an’ 
when he comes home, with his honorable uni- 
form sunk in the bottom of some river an’ 
them old duds you see on him in its place, I 
told him they wasn’t no place of refuge in my 
house for any man, flesh an’ blood of mine 
though he might be, that’d turned his back on 
the flag. ‘You got to go back, Joe Hooker,’ 
I says, ‘an’ take your medicine like a man. 
You orto a-stayed in the first place, but sense 
you didn’t, sense your old daddy’s teachin’s to 
you in your young days an’ all your dad- 
blame life to be honorable an’ honest an’ 
gritty, sense all them teachin’s is throwed 
away an’ lost on you, Joe Hooker, we got to 
begin the lessons all over agin. Homesick 
ain’t as bad as disgrace. Homesick’!] wear off 
in time, if you hold down your chunk like a 
little man, but disgrace sticks like the meat on 
your bones an’ sets on top of your grave when 
you’re dead an’ gone. You're a-goin’ back, 
Joe Hooker; they ain’t no other way.’ 

“ An’ so, in spite of his mother’s beggin’, in 
spite of all that could be said by all, I’ve 
brung him back, jurge, an’ by the God in 
heaven I’d a-brung him back if I’d a-had to 
lash him hand an’ foot an’ drug him all the 
way, т if Га a-had to a-took an’ hardened т’ 
heart an’ a-brought back nothin’ but his cold 
body, stiff an’ dead! Не ’listed here, an’ I’m 
a-goin’ to take him to that recruitin’ officer an’ 
say: ‘Here’s a deserter from the army, a feller 
you’re a-lookin’ for. I know he’s the right 
man, ’cause he’s m’ son. He’s come back to 
take his medicine like a man.’ 

“We drove from home in m’ wagon, jurge, 
an’ I started in time to git here this mornin’, 
but one of m’ wheels caved in twenty mile ’r 
so back, an’ we left the outfit an’ hoofed it the 
rest of the way. Now, what I want to ast of 
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you, jurge, is this: Excuse me on that trial of 
the Pi Lukers case till I can go with Joe 
Hooker to the recruitin’ office. ГІ come back.” 

The judge looked down at the district at- 
torney, and the district attorney arose. “Your 
honor,” said he, “the government desires to 
dismiss the case against Henry Minkel, 
charged with washing and using a canceled 
United States postage stamp of the denomina- 
tion of two cents.” As he spoke he handed 
the papers in the case to the judge, who scrib- 
bled a moment on them and passed them to 
the clerk. 

“Very well, Mr. Minkel, 
said he. 

“Which, jurge?” 

“You may go; the government has decided 
it has no case against you.” 

“That'll go down on the re-cords that- 
a-way? My name’ll bė cl’ar on the books of 
the Union agin?” 

“Just as clear as if you had never been 
charged with any crime at all.” 

“Thank you, jurge an’ gentlemen,” said 
Minkel, fervently, as he turned to go. 

“Wait a moment, Mr. Minkel,” said -the 
judge, coming down to the little platform 
where the witness chair stood. “I want to 
have the honor of grasping the hand of a 
patriot and an old-fashioned honest шап!” 

As their hands touched Minkel raised his 
eyes to the judge’s face. “It’s hard on a man, 
jurge,”’ said he, his deep voice shaken by a 
sob, “it’s mighty hard!” 

“Justice is indeed sometimes cruel,” the 
judge replied. “І have often found it so in 
my long life.” 

Minkel drew his thin shoulders back and 
lifted his chin. “І don’t mean it that-a-way, 
jurge,” he said. “I mean it hurts a man to 
have his boy turn his back on the flag. Come 
on here, you Joe Hooker, come on an’ take 
your medicine like a man!” 
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In November the voters ој South Dakota will vole upon the question о} extending the time 


о] residence in the state required jor citizenship from six months to one vear. 


This proposi 


tion has carried in’ the legislature and has been submitted to the people under the referendum 


clause in South Dakota’s constitution. 


Upon this election hangs the fate of the big divorce 
colony at Sioux Falls and the whole divorce industry of South Dakota, which owes 


its 


prosperity to the ease with which the stranger can become a citizen of South Dakota and thus 


make use of its laws —THE EDITOR. 


SAN AAS OUTH DAKOTA is a grand 
z% ot: and growing state (extract 
from several real-estate pam- 
phlets). Its broad prairies 
groan with the harvest in the 
autumn and its creaking 
fréight-trains groan with fat 
cattle and dollar wheat later.on. Rival rail- 
roads elbow each other as they rush new lines 
across virgin country. Every incom- 
ing train dumps a score of new 
citizens into the state, and every new- 
comer is met by a score, or less, of 
land agents, bland, breezy апа рег- 
suasive. Where yesterday the gopher 
meditated in the silence, to-day the 
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brick block rises in the new county seat; and 
to-morrow, or as soon as another citizen 
arrives, the City Council, the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Improvement Association of 
another metropolis will be organized and 
business will begin on the high gear 

South Dakota has arrived, in short. It is 
no longer a pink space on the map with a star 
indicating the location of the capital. It is a 
commonwealth, close meshed with 
railroads and speckled with busy 
towns. Soon it will have a million 
people, a great city, a smart set and 
all the paraphernalia of greatness. 
And then, even as the millionaire who 
has risen by chronic thrift from his 
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cabbage patch strives to 
blot out the latter from his 
memory, so will South Da- 
kota strive to forget that 
she got her early start from 
the production and market- 
ing of her famous high- 
speed, noiseless, odorless divorces, built to order 
while you wait, for both foreign and domestic 
trade, and warranted to wear well in any 
climate. À 

This is neither a joke nor an exaggeration. 
After eighteen years of statehood the manu- 
facture of divorces still remains South Da- 
kota’s greatest and most profitable industry, 
outside of her mining output. It brings into 
the state more money than her granite quarries 
or any of her manufactures. It has made 
capitalists out of her lawyers and wealthy men 
out of her hotel-keepers. And lastly, it has 
made out of a raw prairie town called Sioux 
Falls a thriving little city with big hotels, 
handsome residences, stores filled with Paris 
importations, and legal emporiums in every 
nook and corner. It has made of it a city 
where the farmer’s wagon jostles the imported 
automobile; where Indians from the Reserva- 
tion and French maids from New York stare 
at each other on the sidewalks; a city which 
knows more about manicurists, hairdressers, 
English butlers and general calcium-light ef- 
fects in high living than most Eastern cities of 
three times its size—all because its hotels, its 
boarding-houses and its finest residences аге 
filled with temporary citizens who do not care 
how much money they spend in their effort to 
dodge dull care while they wait for the ac- 
commodating tooth of time to gnaw away their 
marriage bonds. 

Sioux Falls is a city of fifteen thousand in- 
habitants, situated in Minnehaha County in 
the southeastern part of South Dakota. It is 
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the metropolis of the half- 
grown state and is the job- 
bing center of a territory as 
large as the state of New 
York. It has a hotel that 
would do credit to a city 
three times its size—built 
to accommodate the divorce seekers. It has 
an eight-story office building of frivolous pink 
granite in whose every other window is the- 
sign of a divorce lawyer. It has corpulent 
homes built from the proceeds of the divorce 
industry and big enterprises backed by men 
who have made large profits from the separa- 
tion and rearrangement of married couples. 
From too to 500 men and women are always 
present in Sjoux Falls waiting—waiting and 
spending. They leave from $100,000 to $1,- 
000,000 a year in the city and they furnish its 
permanent citizens with a never-failing source 
of interest and remark. Go where you will in 
Sioux Falls, talk with whom you will, your 
eyes will eventually light upon some hand- 
some, rather subdued-looking woman, in gar- 
ments which proclaim the fact that she has 
been transplanted from somewhere nearer 
Paris, and your host, dropping the main sub- 
ject, will say eagerly: “Thats Mrs. B——. 
The New York B s, you know. Been 
living here since January. She bought a 
$10,000 house last month and you ought to 
see the livery her servants wear! She’s a 
divorsay.”’ 

I prefer to spell this strange phenomenon— 
the “divorsay”—as the name is pronounced 
in Sioux Falls, without respect to sex, nation- 
ality or previous condition of affluence. A 
man or woman seeker after a decree is known 
simply as a “divorsay,” and, as such, he or she 
remains, while in the city, a public institution; 
a sight to be pointed out to strangers; a sub- 
ject of unlimited gossip and conjecture, and a 
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never-failing gold mine 
from which Sioux Falls 
derives financial ргоѕ- 
perity. 

From East and West, 
from Canada and foreign 
lands, the divorsays come. 
Rich and poor, some of 
them bearing names 
known all over the world, 
they slip quietly into the 
city to live and spend 
money and amuse them- 
selves—and wait. Lovely 
women who “have never 
known how the other 
999-1000ths of the world 
live, come to Sioux Falls 
and try to pretend it is 
Fifth Avenue. Million- 
aires whose money has 
failed to move Eastern 
justice fret away their six 
months of enforced exile 
in trying to buy every- 
thing from comfort to 
haste. Wives bearing 
famous names come to 
town to trade them for 
names not so famous, but 
borne by more attractive 
men. Dashing and not 
over-particular specimens 
of both sexes install them- 
selves in luxury in the 
city and introduce new 
and startling variations of 
the moral code while passing the weary months 
away. Rich folks, racy folks, and in some 
cases wholly respectable folks, bringing with 
them the tastes, habits and customs of a 
dozen sections of the earth, come to Sioux 
Falls to spend six months in idleness as com- 
fortably as possible while waiting for that 
boon which only South Dakota can give— 
a quick, quiet and certain divorce. It is 
through its efforts to supply these people with 
everything that money can buy that. Sioux 
Falls has become what its citizens call the 
greatest little city on earth. And it is through 
living with these envoys extraordinary from 
every money-center—observing their habits, 
enjoying their foolishnesses and putting up 
with their follies—that Sioux Falls people 
have come to know more about luxury, money- 
spending, up-to-date-ness and scandal than 
any city of its size and weight in the country 
—except possibly Newport. 

There is a very popular delusion to the ef- 


The wilful-neglect clause will cover 

everything from too little pocket money 

to the reading of a newspaper at the 
breakfast table 


fect that South Dakota 
conducts its divorce busi- 
ness on the nickel-in-the- 
slot or the Saturday-bar- 
gain-sale plan; that 
signed decrees made out 
in blank are stacked high 
on the counters of every 
courthouse and that train 
schedules to the county 
seats are so arranged as 
to give visitors an hour 
for dinner, ten minutes 
for divorce and fifteen 
minutes to get married 
again and buy a return 
ticket. Nothing could be 
farther from the truth. 
It takes time to get a di- 
vorce in South Dakota, 
just as it does every- 
where else except in 
Chicago. It takes from 
six months to nine 
months, varying with the 
ability of the applicant 
to produce a feeling of 
haste in the various 
courts. It is a peculiar 
combination of circum- 
stances that has made 
South Dakota’s fortune 
through her divorce busi- 
ness and has put her 
beyond the reach of com- 
petition in the heart- 
shuffling art. 

History records that at one time a Chinese 
chemist, messing around with various mate- 
rials, managed to combine saltpeter, niter and 
a hot coal in certain proportions, all inno- 
cently enough, and left this eđrth through the ° 
roof of his laboratory in consequence. Thus 
gunpowder was invented, quite by accident— 
a discovery which was of little use to the world 
at that time, as the inventor neglected to leave 
notes before his exit. In much the same man- 
ner South Dakota discovered her divorce law 
—by an accidental combination of several pro- 
visions and circumstances, each of which has 
proven harmless in other states without the 
other ingredients. 

When the South Dakota constitution was 
completed in 1889 it was desired to encourage 
immigration as much as possible, and with this 
in view it was decreed that any one living six 
months in the state should be entitled to citi- 
zenship. Then the divorce laws of the new 
state were drawn up—a little stricter than in 
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most states with the exception of the 
fact that proceedings were not re- 
quired to be made public. Suddenly 
it was discovered that a six-months’ 
residence law, a closed court and an 
isolated part of the country, when 
fused together, made a compound 
which would separate hearts, hands and homes 
without pain, publicity or scars of any kind. 
All unwittingly the deed was done, and when 
the maritally messed portion of the country 
realized the glorious opportunity, the malcon- 
tents arose as one man and one woman and 
took the first train for South Dakota. 

So it isn’t all Sioux Falls’ fault, after all. 
This is the way her divorce business has be- 
come great. Seated with her lawyer in her 
New York home, the crushed and weepy Mrs. 
Badlywed discusses the best way to disem- 
barrass herself of her husband. The latter is 
more than willing to be cast aside, and the 
only question is the quickest, easiest and quiet- 
est way. It is admitted at the start that to 
obtain a divorce at home at the expense of fur- 
nishing tea-table conversation for one’s friends 
for the next three years is not to be thought of. 
It is best to go away, quietly, and have it all 
over without any fuss, as soon as possible. 
Where is the best place to go? 

Out come the tabulated laws of the various 
states. Speed is of course the prime requisite. 
Very well, there are four states in which a 
residence can be established in six months. 
They are Nebraska, Nevada, Idaho and South 
Dakota. Nebraska of course is the most at- 
tractive of these. It contains Omaha, and one 
could exist in Omaha for six months—per- 


haps. H’m-m—“ Must not remarry within 
one year.” Cross off Nebraska. 
Nevada: Six months’ residence. Marry 


when you please. That sounds attractive. 
But Nevada is so far away. The country is 
all sage brush, they say, and they seem to be 
disagreeably insistent on the open court and 
all that foolishness. Cross off Nevada. 

Idaho: This is almost ideal. Six months’ 
residence. Divorces for the asking. No re- 
strictions on remarrying. No questions asked. 
Not very many people there to ask them. 
But where will one live in the meantime? 
Idaho connects itself, to the Eastern mind, 
with Mormons—real, not imitation ones— 
cowhoys, gun carnivals, canned goods 
and Indians. No hot and cold water, 
no horse show, no automobiles, no 
city life. Cross off Idaho, a victim to 
Eastern prejudice. 

There remains, then, South Dakota. 
In six months you become a citizen. 
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In six weeks more you can have a 
divorce. You тау. have it in closed 
court and for six reasons—adultery, 
extreme cruelty, wilful desertion, wil- 
ful neglect, habitual drunkenness and 
conviction for felony. The list is not 
as large as in some states, but it is 
large enough. The wilful-neglect clause will 
cover everything irom too little pocket money 
to the reading of a newspaper at the break- 
fast table. The divorce preliminaries must 
be published in a county paper, but, as the 
circulation of these is limited and they are 
not generally read on Fifth Avenue, this is 
not a serious objection. Сап’ one exist in 
South Dakota for six months, however ? 

Out comes a little pamphlet full of informa- 
tion concerning Sioux Falls. It appears to be 
an attractive little city with modern plumbing 
and plenty of push buttons. Its big hotel 
looks inviting. Special suites with servants 
may be had. Automobiles can be rented 
from the garage. There are several theaters 
and fine department stores. The judges are 
kind and sympathetic. Glorious. “Pack the 
trunks, Justine.” And thus Sioux Falls gains 
another customer. 

Sioux Falls has attained its commanding po- 
sition in the divorce business by enterprise 
and honest dealing. When the first wave of 
love-lorn immigrants struck the borders, Sioux 
Falls did not sit quietly by and watch them 
skirmish for boarding houses. Capital came 
at once to the front and built the Cataract 
Hotel—a hotel so imposing for the West in 
the early nineties that people even from 
Omaha and Denver were humble before its 
desk clerks. Every convenience was installed. 
A restaurant and grill room was fitted up, the 
like of which did not exist west of New York. 
The motto of the hotel was “We strive to 
please,” and if this could be accomplished by 
redecorating an entire floor or squaring the 
police force for a rich guest, it was cheerfully 
done. 

The results were not slow in appearing. 
The cream of the divorsays came to Sioux 
Falls with a rush. “Freddie”? Gebhardt, as 
he was affectionately called by all who had oc- 
casion to cash his checks, left his New York 
haunts and lived successfully and magnifi- 
cently in Sioux Falls while making some al- 
terations in his family. He was fol- 
lowed by Mrs. James G. Blaine, Jr., 
Alfred I. Dupont, Mrs. Rhinelander 
Stewart, now Mrs. “Silent Smith,” 
Mrs. Roland B. Molineaux and others 
of more or less note, and the fame of 
the city became firmly established. 
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Yet this did not turn Sioux Falls’ 
head. The city continued to do busi- 
ness carefully and on conservative 
lines. Other South Dakota towns 
welcomed the divorsays with open 
arms and itching fingers and made it 
a point of honor to relieve them not 
only of their consorts, but of most of their 
property. Not so with Sioux Falls. Its 
method has always been that of the most 
approved railroad tariff-making: “АП the 
traffic will bear, but no more.” Its prices 
are carefully graded, according to the ap- 
parent wealth of the customer, from $50 to 
$5,000—this including lawyers’ fees, return 
ticket and everything but another marriage 
certificate. The divorsay who comes into 
town quietly and gets a job in a barber shop 
or as a waiter to tide himself or herself over 
until the glad disunion day, can get-off with 
$50. On the other hand, the customer who 
turns up his nose at the city’s seven ancient 
hacks which were its pride until the new street- 
railway company began operations, and who 
demands half a dozen bell boys and an indi- 
vidual code of city laws, is likely to find that 
not less than $5,000 worth of tall-browed logic 
is necessary to loosen the galling bonds. 

No case is too humble to be overlooked by 
Sioux Falls’ sixty lawyers, who necessarily 
jostle each other a good deal in a town of 
15,000 people. There are divorsays who are 
paying for their decrees on the instalment 
plan, $1 down and $1 a month. There are 
others who are paying in trade—a South Da- 
kota farm or a wagonload of ear corn. Some 
divorsays buy houses and trade them to their 
lawyers for decrees. Occasionally a lawyer 
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uncouples a couple and takes the ex- 
wife for his fee, as in the case of Mrs. 
Roland B. Molineaux, who married 
her lawyer soon after she got her di- 
vorce. Anything goes in the matter 
of fees, from cash to clearing-house 
checks. * 

Now and then a divorsay victimizes a lawyer 
by coming to Sioux Falls in old clothes, affect- 
ing great poverty and obtaining one of the 
cheap, hand-me-down, ready-made divorces 
when she could readily afford the more ex- 
pensive sort, with insertion and appliqué work. 
This causes grief, of course, but it is charged 
up to profit and loss and not held against fu- 
ture customers, as might be done in a less con- 
scientious place. 

As a result of this excellent system, Sioux 
Falls has the cream of the entire business, 
only the skimmed milk going to the other 
South Dakota towns. Its lawyers and citi- 
zens have grown wealthy, and it now supplies 
the entire country with divorce goods of the 
highest and most durable grade. It does a 
flourishing Canada business and is working up 
a fair foreign trade. It also does a very good 
jobbing business in the following manner: 
divorsays come to Sioux Falls, live there until 
they become citizens, hire Sioux Falls lawyers, 
spend all their money there and then slip off 
to some quiet county seat whose population 
consists of a judge, a clerk and goo prairie 
dogs, and get their divorces there. This re- 
lieves Minnehaha County of the expense of 
granting the divorce, retains all the profits in 
Sioux Falls, and at the same time cuts down 
the divorce figures in Minnehaha County un- 
til they compare favorably with those of Min- 
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neapolis and are undersized com- 
pared with those of Chicago, even 
reckoned per capita. 

Some divorsays who have lived in 
Sioux Falls have been so pleased with 
the system and the accommodations 
that they send all their business there. 

The Sioux Falls colony is divided by the 
facetious citizens into three classes: one-dog 
divorsays, two-dog divorsays and three-dog 
divorsays, this of course referring to the num- 
ber of dogs owned and operated by each ap- 
plicant. The one-dog class live quietly in 
boarding houses or rooms about the business 
part of the city, one large down-town building 
being occupied almost exclusively by them. 
The two-dog class live not quite so quietly 
at the Cataract. The three-dog divorsays 
buy houses and spend money—to use a citi- 
zen’s expression—“ like a windsstacker throws 
straw.” They import automobiles, keep ret- 
inues of servants and live in haughty seclu- 
sion. In this latter they are aided by the 
citizens, who seem to have little desire to do 
more than gaze curiously at them when they 
appear and to enjoy their outbursts of financial 
recklessness. 

There are of course divorsays who own no 
dogs at all. And there are occasionally di- 
vorsays with children instead of dogs. These 
are freaks, however, and merely seek to at- 
tract attention. 

Most of the women divorsays are good-look- 
ing, still young, and dress in a style which 
compels the stores of Sioux Falls to carry 
goods not usually seen west of Chicago. Asa 
rule their taste is just a trifle audible. Рег- 
haps it is only the extreme of fashion, gone a 
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thousand miles beyond the frontier of 
swagger dressing. At any rate, when 
a handsome woman appears on a 
Sioux Falls street in a hat of ex- 
traordinary width, or a gown of un- 
usually luxuriant hue, the citizens 
smile and say between themselves, 
“Another divorsay.” For this reason, if for 
no other, nice Sioux Falls girls dress quietly 
and do not attempt to create holocausts of 
envy among their friends by novel effects. 

Do the divorsays behave well while in Sioux 
Falls? As a rule they do. In fact, it is 
claimed by the citizens that they behave much 
better than they do in their native haunts, 
having before them the fear of publicity and 
its effect upon their cases. Generally they are 
a subdued lot, some of them a little bit ashamed 
and some of them a trifle sensitive on the sub- 
ject of divorce. There are always among 
them, however, a good many, men and women 
both, who have never had even a primary edu- 
cation in good behavior. Among this class 
there are always more or less goings on of a 
sensational nature. There is on record a series 
of parties given by a club of a dozen would-be 
widows a few years ago, each one entertaining 
in turn at her rented home, as a result of which 
several chandeliers were broken, neighbor- 
hoods were kept awake all night, and a cham- 
pagne shortage over the entire state was 
produced. There is always a good deal of 
unconventionality—to put it mildly—in the 
colony. Its character, however, runs іп 
streaks. There аге good colonies апа bad 
colonies, bonanza years and lean years, in the 
business. Some years the colony will assay 
upward of $100,000 рег colonist and Sioux 
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Falls hums like a miniature Broad- 
way, while the behavior of the citizens 
pro tem is flagrant and lurid—wealth 
palliating offenses in Sioux Falls just 
as it does farther east. In other 
years the quality fades away into a 
pale-gray type such as infests the 
town at present. This sort of divorsay lives 
in boarding houses, and its ideas on dogs, 
Paris shopping and real estate are so crude 
as to fill the citizens with scorn. 

There are very few notables in Sioux Falls 
this year. A rich old Virginia gentleman 
who bought in quick succession a fine resi- 
dence, a carload of furnishings and a French 
gasoline guzzler, represents the wealth of the 
colony, while “ Chappie,” as he is familiarly 
called, a slight being from London who wears 
excessive clothes, is furnishing the excitement. 
For a year he has been the life of the colony 
and the amusement of the city. He has in- 
troduced new wrinkles in golf and equestrian- 
ism, has filled in at the vaudeville theater when 
numbers have “fallen down,” and is now issu- 
ing a weekly magazine which he announced in 
the initial number “will be to ordinary jour- 
nalism what cranberry sauce is to turkey.” 
He has already secured his decree, but lingers 
on contentedly. “The bloody place wouldn’t 
be half bad if you could get anything to eat in 
it,” he explains. 

Out of doors the divorsays amuse them- 
selves and the populace together with fair suc- 
cess. When the ancient cab horses are not 
pulling the city’s hacks around they are being 
ridden by blondined pilgrims at fifty cents an 
hour and find your own saddle, thus earning 
their assessed valuation every thirty minutes 
when business is good. Nothing delights 
Sioux Falls so much as the sight of a perfectly 
dressed woman and a well-groomed man bob- 
bing down the street on a pair of horses which 
haul one of the city’s hearses in their less 
glorious hours. A paper chase organized by 
“ Chappie” last summer brought out the whole 
city as spectators. A dozen of the howlingest 
divorsays chased a trail of torn paper over 
South Dakota’s salmon-colored hills all after- 
noon. Unfortunately they made the mistake 
of opening the affair to the entire city, and a 
twelve-year-old boy, mounted on a delivery- 
wagon horse, carried off the handsome silver 
cup, to the intense disgust of the real 
things and the delight of the town. 

The colony patronizes the theaters 
generously—a fact which makes the 
actors hate Sioux Falls cordially, for 
often the most interesting part of the 
performance is the audience. Its 
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‘members take long walks and appear 
blandly unconscious of such com- 
ments by the spectators as: “She’s the 
daughter of old - + of New York.” 
“He is going to marry the red-headed 
one when they get their decrees.” 
“They say she hits an awful clip 

with the wine card.” For the rest, suppers at 

the hotel furnish the principal diversion—at 

least they did until a short time ago, when a 
spasm of civic virtue compelled the latter to 

close its barroom at eleven o’clock at night. 

In consequence the beautiful grill room has 

been abandoned, for, as the proprietors ex- 

plained, “ The colony doesn’t get interested in 

life until 11 Р.м.” А 

Nobody knows how many prospective di- 
vorsays there are in Sioux Falls. Many of 
them undoubtedly live their six months there 
and get divorces in other counties without be- 
ing noticed at all. They are generally distin- 
guished by dogs, duds or doings, but the rule 
doesn’t always apply. . The ‘leading divorce 
lawyer in the city declares that not over тоо 
are there at present. Other citizens put the 
number at доо. Where the Cataract formerly 
housed a hundred at a time, it now admits of 
sheltering only a dozen. But there are several 
boarding houses populated almost exclusively 
by them and no one knows just how many 
residences are rented or owned by prospective 
marital remnants. The business is undoubt- 
edly falling off. Other cities are getting some 
of Sioux Falls’ trade because of the strictness 
of its judges. Besides, divorce is becoming 
constantly easier in the other states. 

The divorce figures for Minnehaha County 
are not startling. There are eight judges who 
grant divorces in the county, but among them 
they only manage to separate from 75 to 150 
couples a year. For a population of 25,000 
this is net proportionately as many as are di- 
vorced in half a hundred American cities. It 
looks as if the divorce stories had been grossly 
exaggerated—until one remembers the jobbing 
trade and the fact that while Sioux Falls gets 
most of the money the divorsays spend, the 
other counties have to go to the expense of 
granting the decrees. 

Just what effect the presence of so many 
semi-moral people has upon Sioux Falls isn’t 
evident. For one thing, it has appeared to 
disgust the citizens themselves with 
the divorce business. The number of 
native-grown divorce suits is almost 
startlingly small. Not more than a 
score a year are furnished by perma- 
nent residents of Minnehaha County. 
Just as Oregon sends East all its big 
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apples and eats none itself, and just as the 
people of Maryland do not know the taste of 
terrapin any more, so Sioux Falls seems to be 
perfectly content to smash divorce records with- 
out smashing homes too. The moral tone of 
the city is as high as any in the country. In 
fact, all over South Dakota divorces of bona- 
fide citizens are few and far between. 
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an artistic structure of the prevailing pink 
granite, with a cozy domestic interior made 
beautiful with potted plants—possibly meant 
to signify to the prospective customer that the 
joys of home can also be found elsewhere. 


‘On Mondays such divorce cases as have sea- 


soned over the required time are heard in the 
little courtroom dubbed the “Great Divide” 


When the ancient cab horses are not pulling the city’s hacks around they are being ridden 
by blondined pilgrims at fijty cents an hour, thus earning their assessed 
valuation every thirty minutes when business is good 


The divorsays bring prosperity. They also 
bring that disagreeable companion of pros- 
perity—high prices. They have boosted house 
rents by the simple process of being willing to 
pay any figure asked. They have made it al- 
most impossible to secure good board at a rea- 
sonable price. They have filled the stores 
with high-priced goods which Sioux Falls peo- 
ple do not want, but which they have to buy. 
But perhaps their greatest feat is the support- 
ing of a United States senator. Senator Kit- 
tredge, or “ Kit,” as he is known on the streets 
of Sioux Falls by every good fellow, is a mem- 
ber of the leading divorce firm in the city. 
It handles only good cases—high-grade ore— 
and its members have large incomes. Senator 
Kittredge nowadays gives personal attention 
to very few cases, but the earlier records of 
the court are extensively speckled with his 
name. 

The courthouse of Minnehaha County is 


by the judge who is known as the “greatest 
common divisor.” The proceedings аге ргі- 
vate as a rule and are rarely interesting. 
Most of them are cases where divorce is being 
secured by mutual consent and only the neces- 
sary formal complaints are entered, the de- 
fendant rarely appearing. Mrs. Badlywed 
appears in court accompanied by her lawyer. 
Her papers alleging cruelty, persistent neglect 
and non-support, with specified instances of 
refusals to buy opera seats, absence from 
home until after midnight, and heartless lan- 
guage to her dearest Fido, have been filed for 
six weeks. The summons, calling upon one 
Leander Badlywed of New York to appear in 
person or by lawyer in the court of Minnehaha 
County in the State of South Dakota, U.S. A., 
has been published in the Weekly Palladium 
for the required time. Strange to say, Mr. 
Badlywed has paid not the slightest attention 
to the notice, though the Palladium has a cir- 


Its members take long walks and appear blandly 
unconscious of such comments by the spectators as: 


“She's the daughter of old 


о} New York.” 


“He is going to marry the red-headed one 


when they get their decrees.” 


“They say she hits 


an awjul clip with the wine card” 


culation of over 500 and covers the entire 
county. Therefore, there being no defense, 
the decree is granted and the hard-working 
county clerk records the fact that Mr. Badly- 
wed, “after the exercise of due and proper 
diligence, was not found within the jurisdic- 
tion of the court.” 

The divorsays are required during the pro- 
cess of separation to swear that they are per- 
manent residents of the state. Still, as one 
lawyer dryly put it, “ They are their own mas- 
ters.” Divorce evidently renders the health 
very susceptible to the rigors of a South Da- 
kota climate, for, while an undivorced person 
can flourish in the state almost indefinitely, 
the divorsay as a rule begins to develop alarm- 
ing symptoms of nostalgia, ennui and other 
diseases which require a change of climate 
within twenty-four hours after the decree is 
made out. Some of the most careful or least 
grateful make a point of maintaining their 
legal residence in the state for some years, 
however, and occasionally come back to vote 
at the school elections. 

Sioux Falls occasionally manages to catch a 
divorsay and make a genuine citizen out of 
him—or her. The prospects of the country 
attract some of the men, and the prospects of 
some of Sioux Falls’ good-looking citizens at- 
tract more than a few of the women. A 
dozen or more Sioux Falls business men have 
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picked wives from the divorce colony and 
have found to their relief that one divorce 
does not necessarily form the habit. But 
most of the romance of the colony comes from 
the exiles who manage to fall in love with 
one another during their stay and who cele- 
brate their respective releases with a wedding. 
It is indeed a touching sight to see these lovers 
during their pre-honeymoon, visiting their law- 
yers together, supporting each other through 
the ordeal of the separation proceedings and 
finally departing together with their arms full 
of decrees and marriage licenses. Occasionally, 
also, two married couples arrive on the same 
train and depart some months later sorted out 
into a more desirable combination. Likewise, 
quite often a brother and sister arrive and 
when sister has obtained her divorce—but this 
is one of the things that have made Sioux Falls 
disgusted with the whole business. It was the 
wedding of a couple of “brothers” and “ sis- 
ters” after they had mingled quite freely in 
Sioux Falls society which caused the better 
element of the town to erect a tight board 
fence, metaphorically speaking, around their 
social affairs, with the divorsays strictly and 
irrevocably on the outside. The stranger in 
Sioux Falls, before he is taken into the society 
of the townspeople, must prove that he is 
either permanently married or not married at 
all. The usual method is to put him on six 
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months’ probation. If he lives in Sioux Falls 
that length of time and shows no interest in 
the county judge’s office, he is accepted with 
true Western hospitality. 

As a matter of fact, Sioux Falls is getting 
pretty tired of the divorce business anyway. 
There was a time when it was the pride of the 
city, and practically the only money seen in 
that wind-swept section was brought there by 
divorsays with freckled pasts and spangled 
futures. They were welcome then. They 
made things howl, and Sioux Falls, being glad 
of the noise, wasn’t particular about the tune. 
But the city has grown up in the past few 
years. There are other buildings now, taller 
than the Cataract Hotel. There are citizens 
richer than the divorsays, who have auto- 
mobiles of their own and who spend money 
which isn’t so odorous. There are other 
ways of getting rich and other sights more in- 
structive than naughty fragments of busted 
families. Тһе divorsay is still a sight and a 
diversion, but he is also a nuisance. Strangers 
insist upon finding out all about him instead 
of learning the more permanent resources of 
the great northland. Embarrassing mistakes 
are made and disagreeable jokes are related 
with gusto by careless visitors. It is irritat- 
ing to the Sioux Falls promoter who wants to 
tell his customer all about the new million- 
dollar packing house, the great water power 
and the inexhaustible quarries of pink granite 
from which all Sioux Falls is built, to have to 
stop and explain that the nice-looking young 
woman across the street is not a divorsay from 
the East but his own daughter, and that he 
himself has never been divorced. No, sir. Not 
once! These things fill Sioux Falls with the 
same kind of humiliation that the rich man 
feels when some one alludes to the beautiful 
pawnshop sign which was once his pride bc- 
fore he graduated into banking. 

All over the state the same dissatisfaction has 
grown up. In consequence, the legislature 
passed a law lengthening the term of residence 
for the divorsay to a year, requiring open-court 
proceedings and putting in other provisions 


calculated to injure the trade. And then a 
funny thing happened. Тһе referendum 
clause was invoked. 

The referendum clause was inserted in the 
constitution of South Dakota by the Populists, 
who were powerful when the state was or- 
ganized. It had never been used and was 
considered a dead letter until the lawyers of 
the state awoke to the fact that a whole tree 
full of fat plums was being taken away from 
them by law. When they realized this fact 
they arose as one man and went forth with 
referendum petitions. Enough citizens of the 
“sign anything” sort were found to get the req- 
uisite number of names, and as a result the 
divorce law was forced into the general elec- 
tions which take place next November. This 
gives the legal profession a year or less of 
prosperity, for the law, even if approved, will 
not go into effect until the spring of 1909. 
Thus it is made evident that the referendum 
can be used, not only as a means of doing the 
will of the people, but of delaying obedience to 
the same’ 

It is whispered around among the lawyers 
that while the law will undoubtedly be ap- 
proved by the people, it will promptly be de- 
clared unconstitutional on the ground that 
while the constitution of the state allows a 
man to become a citizen in six months, the 
new law limits him in exercising the rights of 
citizenship for six months more. The law- 
yers say with smiles that it will take a con- 
stitutional amendment to change the divorce 
situation, and what with test cases and one de- 
lay and another they will be able to shuffle up 
and re-match half the married couples in the 
country at the highest market rates before the 
business is killed. In other words, the will of 
the people and the genius of the legal profes- 
sion are meeting in open battle and the law- 
yers are perfectly confident of having their own 
way, even to the third and fourth generation. 

Still, the sentiment in South Dakota is de- 
cidedly against the quick-lunch method of di- 
vorce, and public sentiment will probably pre- 
vail if the heat in the sun holds out long enough. 


BUCKSKIN VALLEY 
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I 


RISS VIRGINIA LANE was 
3 а young woman well de- 
scended. To her family the 
№5 country stood more or less 
<H indebted for three officers 
33} of general rank and a minister 
to a secondary power; ће 
latest Lane had been а financier. Miss 
Virginia was drawing water from a poorly 
constructed well on a badly kept ranch in 
the foothills of Buckskin Valley. And the 
latest Lane (had he been alive) would have 
deplored to see his daughter so employed. 

It was six, or thereabout, and the girl had 
only to raise her head to see the transient 
beauties of an Arizona sunset which had 
reached the primrose transformation. But 
she had no time for the sky; nor, for that 
matter, for the consideration of her family 
likewise come to its evening. Acutely con- 
scious that her bucket was heavy, the rope 
rough and her hands chapped, she could not 
blink the fact that the cattle trough stood 
empty. She was angry at the trough, and at the 
‚ Water (which was not in it), and at herself 
she was angry most of all. A breeze sweeping 
up the Valley found her hair to be of a fine 
wavy texture, and caught at a wisp of it in 
passing. Strolling roostward a disreputable 
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chicken, who carried himself like an ancient 
beau, stayed to ogle her, setting his head on 
one side, blinking a dissolute eye as if to say, 
A fine girl, egad! and then passed оп. Cattle 
bawled from behind the stockade where they 
waited their evening meal. They besought 
Miss Virginia to hurry. 

Now, a voice reached the girl from below, 
where the Valley road ran near her house. 
She caught the patter of approaching horses; 
and, as he came nearer, the voice of their 
driver singing, all to himself, as he took the 
down grade, some doggerel words to the tune 
of La Paloma: 


“ Si a tu ventana viene un burro flaco 
Trata le con carino, es su retrato.” 


Which, by translation, is to be read: 


“Tf to thy window comes a skinny donkey 
Use him with kindness, he is your portrait.” 


And patta-pat, patta-pat, the oncoming 
horses beat out the undertone. 

Virginia’s back was bent to her work. She 
brought her brimming pail to the surface. 

Patta-pat, pat, pat—the hoof-beats came 
clearer, and stopped. The driver’s song was 
arrested. She set her bucket down and 
faced about, and immediately flushed with 
anger, for the man down below was staring. 
Her quick sensitiveness noted that he had 
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drawn in his horses the better to observe. 
The house of wretched unplaned boards with 
its defective roof, the desolate barnyard back 
of it, the well which stood a monument to her 
brother’s left-handedness, herself beside that 
well—the stranger’s scrutiny took in all. 

And now he was getting out of his buck- 
board, and now he had made one stride of the 
wire fence and was coming up the incline to 
where she stood. The cumulating anger of a 
long day inflamed Virginia as he came on: 
a large man, with a dominating back-tilt to 
his head, and blue eyes that pretended to be 
gentle. 

“When I was in Guaymas,” he essayed. 

“Very well, sir,” Virginia replied. 

"Тһе man abandoned his first form of ad- 
dress. “Unless,” he observed, “ту direc- 
tions are wrong, this is where you live. In 
short, you must be Virginia Lane.” 

The girl looked down at her small scarred 
hands, bit her lip, and looked up again. 
“ And then?” she demanded. 

“I am Nelson,” said the intruder. 

“Very well, Mr. Nelson, since you have 
come up here to tell me that I will thank you 
for the information and—and—and direct 
your attention to the fact that your horses 
are waiting down below, and the road to 
town is straight ahead.” 

“You don’t understand,” said the man. 
“Tf you’re Miss Lane then I’m your cousin.’ 
He went on hurriedly, to forestall interrup- 
tion. ‘Wasn’t your mother’s second hus- 
band a Nelson? and didn’t his eldest son by 
his first wife come out to Arizona twenty 
years ago (and I a lad of ten at the time)? 
and didn’t I learn by the papers of the death 
of your father lately? and wasn’t it brought 
to me, lately, that you and your brother had 
come out here to live? Why, I held you 
when you were a baby. And as for consan- 
guinity, there’s not a drop of it between us; 
but the ties of family for all that. And I’m 
at your service, Virginia, and,” he ended, “I 
hope you’ll command me.” 

The girl looked away for a moment. “If,” 
she returned presently, “if this is true—and 
I have no taste to go in further—must you 
be reminded that since twenty years there 
has been no commerce between my family— 
and yours?” 

“That is nothing,” he replied, “іп the face 
of what I have heard, and now see with my 
own eyes, that a relative of mine needs 


help.” 

“Help?” she cried. “Have we asked for 
help? Let me put you a question, 
Mr. Nelson: If assistance was what we re- 
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quired, might you not have proffered it 
earlier?” 

“I was down in Guaymas,” he said. “ Mex- 
ico is another country, and when one has 
duties to employer and employed he cannot 
leave them—on the impulse.” 

“Tmpulse?” she repeated, with another 
inflection than his. 

“But I am here now,” he said. 

The sun was down perhaps ten minutes;, 
and, being Arizona, the brief twilight waned 
already. Already, at the back of him, the 
evening star had hung its lamp, while the 
west, which she had behind her, was a ground 
of rose-red still. 

Nelson saw her with a kindling eye; and 
such a slip of a girl it was! “І need not tell 
you,” he said to Virginia, “that I have been а 
successful man. Myresources—” He stopped, 
hesitated. “Things are not well, hereabout,” 
he ended. “I can see—that—it is so.” 

She came nearer to him by a step. “Why, 
then, have you intruded, knowing so well 
how it is with us? Cannot I sce as well as 
you that the fences are slack and the cattle 
poor, and the common tongue is busy with 
the ways of my brother? I have never asked. 
favors, nor expected favors, nor help, nor 


advice. You have seen how we live; and 
now go.” i 

“I propose,” he said doggedly, “to serve 
> you.” 


He took the bucket up from where she had 
set it and did the work she had begun. When 
the trough was filled, he came back. The 
girl made a dim figure by the well. “Tell 
me,” he said, “where your brother is.” 

“I do not know where my brother is.” 

“Tell me where to look for him.” 

He waited in vain for an answer, unhappy 
in his perplexity and desire to help and the 
attitude of Virginia. “You are a beautiful 
girl,” he said, “with the knowledge of a 
thousand things that I have not; and I can- 
not think you blind to the cleanest impulse 
that ever brought a man to you. I might 
have come to you as a suitor, and surely 
men have done that. You must understand 
my coming. And now that I have 
seen you, a whole inheritance of misunder- 
standing, and all the things that separate us 
shall not stop me from doing what I can. 

I am going away now,” he said. 
“Please direct me to your brother.” 

Without an answer she left him then, and 
went into the house. Perplexed, he stood 
waiting for her to return. 

He waited there by the well, quite in vain. 
The cattle clamored, chickens clucked sleep- 
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ily, an unfriendly dog came out of the gath- 
ering dark and snuffed of his knees. Still 
Nelson thought she would come. 

A point of light now showed from the 
house. He made a step forward, stopped, 
and turned about. Then he went back to 
his horses, and a spurt of anger quickened 
him. But the pique was momentary. There 
were things he did not understand. Vir- 
ginia’s attitude was beyond his explaining. 
But at least he would return. 


II 


Before Battle’s place, which all the world 
knows to be the principal saloon of Humming- 
bird (and therefore the focus of life and 
expenditure for the Buckskin Valley and 
beyond), Nelson paused before entering. 
Besides his bar, his twelve games of chance, 
and his orchestra and cantatrices operating 
from a small stage at the rear of the estab- 
lishment, Battle maintains a: lunch counter 
of repute. Nelson’s horses were munching 
their grain at a corral, and Nelson proposed 
a beefsteak for himself. 

Yet he paused before entering, utterly 
baffled with a problem so removed from meat 
and drink and John Battle’s department- 
store saloon that it seemed a desecration to 
take it in with him. When he passed the 
doors finally it was in a mind still perplexed 
and harried. A stir pervaded the interior 
of the place. But standing just inside the 
swing doors Nelson looked upon it all with- 
out interest. 

A man occupying a chair behind the bar 

rose suddenly with a cry of recognition. 
“ Hello!” he shouted, and reached out a 
hand. . 
For reply Nelson drew his revolver, and 
laid it in the outstretched palm, partly in 
respect to Section 390 of the Criminal Code of 
Arizona, which directs travelers to deposit 
their weapons within half an hour of entering 
town, and mainly because he did not like 
John Battle and wished to point the fact. 

“You’re—aren’t you Billy Nelson?” said 
the worthy. 

“Tam Nelson. That is true.” 

“Well, now, where have you been all these 
years?” 

“Mining, mainly,” said Nelson, moving on. 

Battle put the revolver back of his cash 
register and hurried around to the front, tak- 
ing Nelson by the elbow. ‘You know I’m 
mighty glad to see the boys, the old-time 
boys, like you. I says to myself the minute 
you come in, that’s Billy Nelson, and not 
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changed a mite since—lemme see—eleven— 
twelve years ago when you was cow-punch- 
ing for Thadwaite in the Valley here, and 
won the broncho-busting contest in Coconino. 
Гуе often used you as an example of one of 
our real, self-made boys; and so you are.” 

“Battle,” said Nelson austerely, “І can’t 
get it out of my mind that eleven years ago 
you short-changed me out of ten dollars.” 

“Oh, come now,” cried Battle, “that ain’t 
true.” But he changed the subject with a 
“Магі you have, Billy?” and motioned 
for one of his waiters. 

“Thank you, по. 
thing to eat.” 

“Соте right with me, then. - George!” he 
called to a cook who held forth with a couple 
of assistants at a far end of the great room, 
“this is Mr. Billy Nelson. Treat him right. 
And make out the bill to me, do your hear?” 

“Hang it all,” said Nelson, “can’t you let | 
me buy my own food?” 

“Not to-night,” Battle replied smoothly. 
“I want you to make yourself at home. Just 
excuse me for а moment. ГЇЇ be Баск.” 

Nelson ate his meal sullenly. More and 
more he took notice that the place was in a 
particular uproar. Places of this sort were 
apt to be. Only, it dawned on his preoccu- 
pied mind, a sizable vortex whirled near by. 
He looked the vortex over. It was a crowd 
of men in great excitement; and, as usual, 
a roulette table. 

He. took the trouble now to observe that 
the principal player at the table was a boy— 
a handsome, delicate lad, an unlighted cigar 
between his clenched teeth, his hat thrown 
back on his head, and his whole body twisted 
and his eyes glazed by the wine of chance. He 
was playing with silver dollars, which he 
scattered with both hands up and down the 
board, seemingly careless where they fell. 

Nelson stared with a right good will. Of 
Battle, returning to him, he inquired with 
possibly more indifference than he felt, 
‘‘Who’s the lad over there?” 

“А fool kid out of the East. Did 
George treat you right?” said the other. 
“It’s just as I tell all the old-timers—if they 
don’t make themselves at home it’s their 
own fault. . Рт married since you 
left here,” the genial Battle concluded. 

“Where did you say that lad came from?” 

“Who, him? Oh, I don’t know. Kentucky, 
or Ioway or maybe it’s Wisconsin. All I know, 
he’s from the East. It’s a wonder 
you wouldn't get married. ” 

“Pardon ту curiosity” — апі interest 
softened Nelson's manner—‘‘but it’s a face 


I came in to get some- 
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the merest bit familiar. 
the boy’s name was?” 

“Green double O!” It was the roulette 
dealer’s voice, followed by a yell, a stamping 
of feet, and a subsequent pause and silence. 
A man came away from the table saying, 
“Here I quit,” and a waiter passed him with 
a tray, taking refreshment to those who re- 
mained. The place was almost quiet for the 
moment. It was the boy who broke the si- 
lence, he having gulped a whiskey from the 
tray. “Roll the ball, roll the ball, roll the 
ball; you couldn’t do that again іп a year!” 

Again the ivory marble whirred, and 
slackened, and fell to skipping the metal 
compartments of the wheel, and came to rest 
in one of them. | 

“Green double О,” observed the dealer. 

“Let me see it!” cried the boy. 

Battle turned complacently. to Nelson. 
“It’s one of these Would-bes that lost his 
papa and came out here last winter with ten 
thousand dollars and a cough, and your old 
boss Thadwaite sold him that eighty acres 
up above for six thou—which was a dirty, 
outrageous, low-lying highway robbery!” 
Я . The тап swallowed back his al- 
truistic wrath. “He—the boy—can’t last 
long, anyway. Has а pretty sister, by the way. 
Funny. She sets up to be one of the aris- 
tocracy, so I’ve heard—like as if me and you 
wasn’t good enough for her. And by thunder 
she ain’t got good shoes to her feet. Not 
to her feet,” said Battle. 


What did you say 


Nelson bit the end of a cigar. “ Мате?” 
he suggested. 
“Her name? Why, Lane. That” (һе. 


pointed) “is Edgar Lane. Edgar,” he went 
on, with all the intolerance of a shearer for his 
sheep, “ Edgar is a dead game tin-horn sport. 
He’s been playing and drinking and swaggering 
around here for the last three days. Yester- 
day he won eight hundred dollars, after 
which we raised the limit on him, and since 
then the money’s been coming back to us at 
about twenty dollars a throw.” 

`“1п other words, he’ll be broke in three 
hours.” 

“Two hours, possibly.” 

Nelson tugged at his short mustache. 
Suddenly, “Battle,” he said, getting to his 
feet, “I’m going to make myself at home.” 
He strode across the interval of floor to where 
the boy wallowed in the ebb tide of his dol- 
lars, and clapped him on the shoulder and 
drew him out of the crowd. “You come with 
те,” said Nelson quietly. 

The lad came with him, a rouleau of silver 
still clasped in one hand, his eyes blank with 
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amazement and fear. He wished to protest 
but his wits were scattered with surprise. 
His spinning brain noticed that they two 
moved rapidly, out of the place and down the 
street; that they had stopped before a cor- 
ral and that a man was bringing out saddle 
horses. 

He suffered himself to be helped to a seat, 
taxing his wits the while to tell him what it 
meant.. At length he made out to ask, 
“Who are you ?—Is this a joke, or violence ?— 
Do you realize what you have done, robbing 
me of precious time wherein a fortune might 
be won and lost?—I am going back,” he 
cried. 

“Softly,” said Nelson, with a detaining 
hand on his bridle. “We have set our backs. 
to the town.” 

“I—demand an explanation. If you pro- 
pose to rob me, have done with it and let 
me go.” 

“Т do not propose to rob you.” 

“Where are you taking те?” 

“I am taking you back to your—ranch: 
where your duty lies,” said Nelson. 

The boy rode ahead doggedly, piecing 
words and events together. “ Сап it be,” he 
cried at length, with a quick, harsh laugh, 
“that I am not free even here in the West? 
People have talked to me about my duty, 
for my ‘good,’ and I am tired of it. I never 
saw you before in my life and yet you spring 
that familiar cant.” 

Nelson paused before answering, ponder- 
ing the ulterior significance of this speech. 
“What I have done,” he replied at length, 
“was not directly for your good. It is true we 
have never met. What I did was to serve 
another. In a way, perhaps, your good— 
for which, personally, I care nothing—per- 
haps your good is bound up with hers.” 

For a long time they rode in silence. 

By апа Бу the moon came up, апі their 
lank distorted shadows ran out ahead of 
them. And it was a wonder to Edgar that 
he submitted to this man who had no author- 
ity over him and still they rode without in- 
tercourse. 

All at once young Lane cried out, “I am 


an ass and an ingrate and a coward. I had 
sworn to leave the wheel alone.” He felt of 
the dollars still remaining to him. “After 
all, I am ahead of the game. I will 


gamble no more, I will turn to and work— 
give me your hand to make it binding. ” 
Nelson shook with him doubtfully, and 
again they rode forward in silence. 
The boy resumed in this wise: “Anger 
has no life in me, and I cannot quarrel with 
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you now. Though I look young I am nearly 
twenty-one; and it does not seem that you 
have shown me the consideration due my 
years. The devil of it is,” he exclaimed with 
an odd humor, “I should be calling you to 
account. Whereas, I ат wondering—what 
you think of me.” 

For answer Nelson drew in his horse, for 
they had reached the boy’s destination. And 
he merely pointed to the house where he had 
stopped before that day. 

“Very possibly,” said Lane, getting down 
from his horse, “you are a man of character, 
so-called. Clear down to our a-b-c convic- 
tions we must differ radically. Will you 
come in and have a drink providing there’s 
anything in the bottle? You won't come 
іп? Well, good night.” 

With a sort of rehabilitated swagger the 
young man let down his gate and passed 
through it. He went up the slope and into 
the house where a light was stil] burning; 
and then Nelson heard the sister’s voice. 
Nelson sat his horse in the road, curiously 
loath to leave the place. But he gathered 
the reins in his hand—then stopped, and 
gave a gasp of surprise. There was a figure 
coming towards him. 

She came down the slope rapidly, and the 
moon showed his face to her; whereupon she 
stopped, a brave, pale figure—the same Vir- 
ginia he had seen before. 

“I cannot let you go,” she said coldly, 
“without a word of thanks—for what you 
have done. You are—Mr. Nelson?” she 
said. 

He bowed his head but did not speak. 

“If you think me harsh, or unnatural,” she 
went on, “it is because I—am so. Cannot 
you see there are matters you cannot mend, 
and that our paths are laid down for us, 
and that we must do for ourselves as we can? 

А I am asking you to go away. Good 
night, ” and she turned and left him. 

“ Virginia,” he called after her, but the girl 
was beyond his call. 

A second time he stared at the house, mel- 
lowed now into the semblance of an old ruin 
instead of a young one. He told himself he 
would do as she wished, and leave these two 
to their thorny way. He set about for the 
town again, wishing for tact and discretion 
such as he had never possessed, and the clear 
right to act a protecting part. And the 
moonlight laid a chill on him that he had not 
known since the days when he rode herd as a 
boy and entertained vast thoughts and dreamed 
his saddle dreams which the daylight dissi- 
pated. 
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“You will despise me,” said the boy. “I 
am the victim of exuberance. ” 

He made a wretched figure of doubt and 
incoherence, a ragged cough shaking him, his 
eyes sunken from a recent excess. He tried 
to cover it all with bravado; though he had 
climbed the stairway to this Hummingbird 
hotel room of Nelson’s three breathless steps 
at a time. 

“I feared,” he said, “you had left town. 
You are our cousin, Virginia says. I have 
made a great mistake, and fallen from grace, 
and broken my oath, and perjured my soul; 
and were it merely that, little matter.” 

“Proceed,” said Nelson coldly. 

“A temporary obsession you'll call it.” 

“Go on. Do not take time apologizing.” 

Edgar looked up doubtfully. “After you 
left me,” he said, “I reformed. Ten days I 
toiled on the ranch, straightening the south- 
east fence, and devising a lean-to to the hog- 
pen. І do not delight in hogs, but I did this 
willingly. Likewise I branded three. cows, 
and built a shelf in the kitchen. Nor must it 
be forgotten that from under the house I re- 
moved, with a rake, a dead coon.” The boy 
laughed weakly here. “Then there came a 
man with a bottle. It was the eleventh day 
and he was taking the valley road, but I en- 
tertained him for a while. And such ро- 
tency was in his liquor that left alone I saw 
the world in a glamor. It scemed a glamor- 
ous thing for me to do to go and seek a buyer 
for my cattle. I got a hundred head and set 
out. 

“TI do not know why I wished to sell, tired 
as I was of having the cows around. When 
the glamor yielded to commonplace I saw in- 
deed that I had made a mistake. But al- 
ready the cattle had changed hands, for I 
sold them last night to one Thadwaite.” 

“So,” said Nelson quietly. “Апа the 
price was?” 

“One hundred dollars, and I gave him a 
bill of sale.’ 

“You do not expect me to believe that?” 

“It is true,” replied the boy. 

Nelson rose, saying, “ Give me the money.” 

“It is short—since last night,” said Lane. 

“You fool, you ass, you cowardly young 
ruffian, you miserable failure that God never 
made!” Nelson picked up his hat and was 
going. Edgar followed him eagerly. 

They went down the street for a piece, the 
boy keeping pace as best he could. At a cor- 
ner Nelson said, “Wait here,” and crossed 
the way to where a butcher shop fronted 
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them. Entering he called on the name of 
Thadwaite. 

The proprietor was standing at the rear of 
the shop, among his sides of beef and whole 
calves and swine. He was one of those who 
had combined ranching on a great scale with 
a place in town, and had done well between 
the two; he was a man of great build and 
` strength, with a kind of veiled insolence. 

“I represent the Lanes,” said Nelson. 

His ancient employer returned an easy and 
entirely comprehending smile. “Let me save 
you,” he said, “а waste of words. You know 
the bill of sale is quite correct.” 

Nelson threw some money down on the 
chopping block. “Count it,” he said. “I 
have come to get the cattle.” 

“Then—you cannot have 
said the other. 

“You wil hand me that bill of sale.” 

Picking up a long knffe from the block, 
Thadwaite put himself on the defense. “Do 
you mean to insinuate—” he began. 

“T insinuate nothing whatever. You have 
plucked this poor fool like a thief. Finding 
him the worse for drink, you fleeced him, in 
the belief that he had no friends. Argument 
would be wasted on you, even as politeness 
would. I have come to get the cattle, and I 
want that bill of sale.” Whereupon he took 
the dirk out of Thadwaite’s hand and threw 
it into a corner, and struck the man with his 
open palm a stinging blow that made him 
wince. He found the bill of sale shortway 
forthcoming. 

Nelson hurried back to the place where he 
had left the boy; and the boy was utterly 


the cattle,” 


gone. “If it’s Lane you are looking for,” 
said someone, “he went across to Battle’s 
just now.” 


He found no trace of her brother in there; 
nor in his room, nor at the corrals, nor in any 
of the lesser barrooms. So to Battle’s he re- 
turned again. 

He sat down there, and had his supper, 
and afterwards smoked а cigar—waiting; 
but not a trace of young Lane did he see. At 
length he took the proprietor aside (and there 
was. a coolness between them since Nelson’s 
exploit of two weeks ago). “You cannot de- 
ceive me,” said Nelson, “I know you have the 
boy hid out.” 

“Then talk with Homer Fox,” said the 
other. 

Nelson raised his voice and called, and im- 
mediately a door opened and a very paragon 
of gentleman-gambler appeared. It was a 
person of considerable beauty, clean shaven 
but for a slight mustache, holding himself 
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with the assured ease of one who has killed his 
man over a sensitive point of honor, and may 
do so again, come occasion. 

“І want young Lane,” said Nelson. 

The gentleman- gambler felt of his mus- 
tache, gaging his adversary with an eye some 
women had praised, and he showed that es- 
pecial beauty, his teeth, in a smile of unruffled 
assurance. “It is true,” he said, “that Lane 
is here.” 

“I am waiting for him,” said Nelson. 

“You must wait your turn then,” said the 
other. 

“Oh, this is hard,” Nelson cried. “I am 
not a violent man. You make it awkward 
for both of us. I do not wish to bury you, 
and so І ask you in politeness and gentleness— 
I beg you kindly, to bring the boy out.” 

For а moment it was a bout between them 
as to which would outface the other. The 
gambler’s gaze broke presently. And for 
the second time that day Nelson carried the 
point of his desire. Among men he 
knew what he wanted and did not hesitate 
to ask for it. 

Young Lane had been plied with fresh 
drink but Nelson got him away from the 
place. As once before, horses were brought 
and the lad was raised into the saddle where 
he sat a wavering figure. With help not his 
the hundred cattle were brought around, and 
Nelson told him they were going home. 

They set out. But the progress was slow 
enough, with the bewildered steers to drive. 
And bit by bit, from his drunkenness, the 
boy emerged, and his tongue was loosened. 
It seemed there was nothing he could say 
that а man might wish to hear. Yet he 
spoke to the rider by his side. 

“What do you think of me, I wonder?” 


“Perhaps—I hope—you know,” said 
Nelson. 
“You told me to wait for you. I am not 


reliable. I meant to come back at once. 
I am not reliable. Sometimes, ” 
drearily (and the thought was not new to 
him), “І doubt I do right by my sister.” 

“You do very churlish by your sister. I 
think it was an ill day,” said Nelson, “when 
you were born into her family.” 

“My family,” cried the lad; “what about 
my family? Do you cast aspersions on my 
family ? Oh, yes,” he subsided, “1 
remember. You are a sort of distant half- 
cousin, thinking to use the relative’s license. 
Ate But birth,” he said, “you cannot 
know what it is, being plainly ignoble as you 
are. We Lanes are different. Though the 
money has gone out of the family, yet we 
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are proud, very proud, and we ask no favors 
of people. My sister shall make a fine mar- 
riage, and I also shall marry in time; to re- 
habilitate the house, do you see. Why do you 
follow me here and there? And yet I know; 
you aspire to her.” He put a hand to his 
forehead, for little hammers were at work on 
his skull. “I see clearer than I ever did; I 
read your motives; and let me tell you—if 
you think to degrade her, drawing her down 
to your level; if you think to degrade her, 
I say: 2 

“ You run far and wide,” said Nelson. 

“I know what I am talking about. 
want to marry her,” cried Lane. 

He thought that Nelson had not heard him, 
for his words drew no response. “See here,” 
he added, “І won’t be put off,” and every- 
thing was forgotten but this thought upper- 
most for the moment. “You’ve got to leave 
Virginia alone. You’ve got to swear that 
you'll leave her alone.” 

The other went forward soberly, and re- 
plying, as he did at last, it was seemingly 
from a diverse theme. “Do you want to do 
right,” said Nelson, “апа be a man; and 
grasp a few of these fine opportunities that 
lie so thick about in this country; and do 
you care for your name, and for your sister, 
enough—not to die, but to dive for them? 
Can you be a man and do right, or are you 
rotten to the core of your heart?” 

Words and tone silenced Edgar Lane. 
he pondered the words and the tone. 

They had spent the whole night on the 
road. And now the dawn was afoot in the 
hills; you heard its feet among the bushes; 
the clean new taste of it was on one’s lips. In 
the east lay a cold expanse that looked a 
hopeless thing to the eyes, and yet was stored 
with promise and light, and all the fullness of a 
sunrise, coming. 

“T can,” the boy said finally. He rode on 
slowly. “Iwill. By my belief in God and the 
purity of good women, and the honor of my 
house, and the hope I have in life, and of a 
life beyond—I swear it.” He turned about 
with a hand extended, his eyes bright with 
the thought of it—for was he not her shield 
and protector, and was the other not given 
into his hands? “And now,” he said, “your 
turn. Swear after me like this: ‘I will not 
think of her any more. І will leave Virginia, 
and go away, and never seek her again in all 
my life.’” 

“1—раѕѕ my word,” said Nelson slowly. 

They looked in each other’s faces, gray 
with the dawn, and plighted hands. With a 
wan light still burning at this hour, the House 
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of Lane stood abreast of them. They drove 
the lowing cattle in, and the boy dismounted 
by the well and threw cold water on his burn- 
ing temples. 

Nelson looked for his third time on the 
house which he had sworn never to see again; 
and where Suspicion and Misconstruction 
seemed to him to find a natural home. He 
turned his back to it all, and set out through 
the bashful daylight. 

He had gone a black mile, treading hope 
and the future underfoot, when the quick 
sound of hoofs rese behind him. He turned 
about in surprise. It was the girl on her 
brother’s horse. 

“You have had no breakfast,” she said. 
“We cannot let you go in this мау.” 

“ Indeed, I am not hungry, and I grieve to 
have brought you here. Yet,” said Nelson, 
“since we are together, let me take your 
hand in good-by.” ~ 

“What do you mean?” said Virginia. “Do 
you think I am insensible to what you have 
done? Can you suppose me blind to man- 
hood and utterly dead to the qualities you 
have shown? I thank you, I thank you 
from my heart, and I would repay you if I 
could.” 

Tears rose to her eyes and overflowed. She 
brushed them away with a clenched fist. 
“Will you come back to breakfast,” she said, 
“and share what poor fare I can find? Can 
you excuse—what is—squalid, I теап— 
and do us honor by—your stopping?” she 
said. $ . 

“You have done me great honor,” he re- 
turned. “But there is business which calls 
me away. In honor I could not turn back, 
though every impulse bids me. : 
Good-by,” he said, gathering his reins. 

She gave him her hand then, thrilling at 
the touch of his strong fingers, and looked 
into his eyes, where she read unassailable 
purpose. And it came over her that a blight 
lay upon her days. Апа the sunlight was 
poisoned for her, for she should never see 
him again. 

Before her, as she turned, was the wretched 
ranch house where her brother lay now in 
heavy sleep and where the abject round of 
her life awaited the taking up. For him the 
world offered a larger life—perhaps as empty 
and amiss. 


IV 
Her Homeric deeds are still sung in the 


Valley. In his epic called “Arizona” the 
late Jethro Triggs has it thus: 
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“Not hers the part to dilly-dally 
When left alone in Buckskin Valley. 
Amid circumstances calculated to make 
one blanch 
She гип the ranch. . . .” 


—which is true. 

But this is the way of it all. Nelson had 
gone right out of her life but his influence 
persisted. There is no denying that for pos- 
sibly six weeks her brother did well enough. 
Then, one day, she woke up to find the boy 
gone, irrevocably gone, without word or sign. 
The result of this defection was to throw 
Virginia, a girl of nineteen and mainly convent 
bred, incontinently upon the world. 

Let it be understood more clearly. She 
had no money nor the prospect of any, and 
no property but eighty acres in poor trim 
and some hundred head of cattle. Previous 
to coming to Arizona Virginia had lived as 
other young girls from whom -the harsher 
things of life are excluded. And she found 
herself alone now, in what to her was a Land 
of Disillusion, a country of aliens where it 
seemed to her life was stripped of the refine- 
ments which made it bearable, and where the 
great crude forces of nature went about in 
their nakedness. 

Hers was not a stiff-backed family, for all 
the honors it had taken. Heredity coun- 
seled her to yield, to give up the unequal 
struggle. Distant relatives in the East would 
receive her, she knew; and at the cost of mere 
independence she might buy a kind of ease. 

Instead, the girl set herself to work, to 
learn strange things, to wrest the original 
grudging heritage that mother earth owes 
her children. She made out to employ help 
and eventually to pay them, though the 
first year was a year of drouth and she some- 
times went hungry. It is true she might 
have given up, after all, but for a sum of 
money that came to her in an envelope bear- 
ing a Mexican post-mark, and which she 
used after great hesitation. But, after all, 
it was the original genius latent in her till 
the call of need. Four years, and she had 
grasped success. A neat new house of white- 
washed ’dobe held the place of that earlier 
house. In her fields, where the alfalfa made 
a thick green carpet, decent well-kept cattle 
browsed. She had put a little money in the 

` bank, and had a kind of companion to live 
with her. 

Far and wide, too, she was extolled for her 
beauty and her character. And men wished 
to marry her, until it was a distinction even 
to have seen and talked with her. “Amid 
circumstances calculated to make one blanch” 
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—including the dismissal of the late Jethro 
Triggs himself, who, with no greater sincerity 
than other suitors, had a larger amount of 
ready-made (in distinction to tailor-made) 
English at his disposal—she had “run the 
ranch” indeed. 


One day a light wagon drew up before her 
place. A veritable dragon of a woman (and 
this was Virginia’s companion) had observed 
its arrival from the porch, where, seated 
with ostensible needlework, it was her wont 
of afternoons to sweep the road both ways 
with her eyes as if she were the outpost of 
a citadel. This woman made out the two 
men in the wagon; the one a fine erect figure 
of a type she professionally condemned. But 
for the other, he represented nothing, speak- 
ing in terms of activity and positive deeds; 
for he lay at full length on a kind of portable 
bed, and it was discernible, even at a dis- 
tance, that death had written an option on 
his features and was shortly to possess them. 

The well man stared at the place with an 
undisguised wonder and approval. But as 
he came up the walk to the house his expres- 
sion changed to one of doubt;* and doubt 
spoke in the form of his question. 

The woman answered him сигу. “Yes, 
Miss Lane lives here,” she challenged. She 
was a person both honest and stupid, possibly 
faithful to an extreme. And one idea at a 
time was the capacity of her mind. “Miss 
Lane lives here,” she repeated, “but never- 
theless you cannot see her.” 

“Will you tell her,” said the other, “it is 
her brother who has returned?” 

“You are not her brother.” 

“That is true. He lies down below, in the 
wagon.’ 

“Sir,” replied the woman, “I am Kot to be 
imposed upon. The young man is dead these 
two years. It was printed in the papers, 
consequently there can be no mistake. Lane 
was drowned in the surf off Mazatlan and his 
body was never recovered.” 

“Suppose, for the sake of argument, that 
the papers were wrong.” 

“Then I should be supposing w vhat were a 
very great pity. I have heard what kind of 
a brother he made. Virginia Lane was well 
rid of him.” 

“Suppose,” the other persisted quite gen- 
tly, “part of what you say is true, but that 
he did not drown as reported. Suppose, in 
fact, that he wandered an outcast through 
the Mexican states, a miserable prey to ех- 
cess and sickness, an object of pity to Amer- 
icans in that country. Suppose but lately 
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he appeared before me who, like others, had 
‚ supposed him dead, and that he had come a 
long way afoot to find me, for he knew that he 
was near to his death. And he had done 
very ill all his life, which he did not try to 
disguise—merely begging that I should take 
him back, that the hand of one he had greatly 
wronged might touch his in forgiveness.” 

“Edgar Lane is dead,” said the woman. 

“І am William Nelson,” said the other. 
“Will you take that name to Miss Lane?” 

“T know of no William Nelson.” 

The man bit his lips with vexation. Then 
he heard the sharp cry of dogs. It came 
suddenly to his ears, that peculiar half-whine, 
half-bark of delighted beasts laughing for joy. 
From around the corner of the house appeared 
two collie dogs and a girl. She was a blooming 
figure of health, her breast aheave from recent 
exercise, and the dogs were leaping before her 
in the antic expression of their love. 

The girl stopped suddenly and an arm 
raised in play fell slowly to her side, and she 
went pale as death, seeing Nelson, and the 
wagon in the road. 

There seemed no need to tell her anything. 
What had passed between Nelson and her 
woman was as if she had been by to hear. 

“Why did you not call me?” cried Vir- 
ginia, and feeling made her voice tremble. 
“Go into the house,” she said. “No; stop. 
Call Hagan. Sir”—she turned abruptly, 
making an effort at self-control—‘sir, you 
are—welcome.” She gave him a hand that 
seemed cold and expressionless. The man 
she had summoned came running. “This is 
Hagan,” she said to Nelson. “He will help 
you bring my brother in.” 


The doctor, hastily summoned, had come 
and ропе? and Lane lay on his sister’s bed, 
with his feverish eyes half closed. They 
were wonderful eyes to look upon—such 
pools of light and far-seeing vision in the 
emaciated husk of his body. Nelson stood 
by the window, looking out; thinking not of 
the boy but of her, and bitter at the fate 
which had brought him back to her again. 
At the farther side of the room Virginia laid a 
tray down by the bed. She looked across at 
Nelson who could not see her; but had the 
man turned to look he might have read the 
wish of her heart. 
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It was the brother who saw her face, in 
its strange transfiguration. Spendthrift and 
prodigal, he had come home to die; to make 
his peace, if that were possible. “God for- 
give me,” he cried aloud, “and have I that to 
answer for?” 

She bent over him at once, all womanly 
compassion. 

“You do not understand,” Һе said. 
Me How was І to know you loved 
him? Four years ago I sent him 
away from you, by extorting a pledge from 
him. At the time I thought I did well. I 
have learned more about him, and have come 
to honor him. You cannot deceive me with 
pretense, as I see you are trying to. Per- 
haps it is because I have but a few days to 
live and am shortly to be wiser than the 
wisest; but the look in your face is telltale of 
what I never perceived before. You love 
him.” He clenched one of her hands be- 
tween his bony fingers. “We learn slowly, 
some of us—confusing values as we go, and 
taking the false for the truth, and grudging 
honor to whom— What, до you think I ram- 
ble?—my mind is clear as a bell; and let me 
tell you, though I have lived among swine, 
and wasted the substance of two, I am not 
black utterly. I know now that you love 
this man. And I have kept you apart. 

. Tell him to come here,” һе whis- 
pered. 

“Our family,” he went on, Nelson having 
come to his side, “our family—would like 
—to claim you. I am the last one of the 
name, and about to die, and I count for noth- 
ing. But I wish to say that, barring her, 
you are the best of us. The oath—the 
oaths we swore—I broke mine, and you are 
freed from—yours. Will you speak 
to her?” he asked. 

Nelson turned his face away. 

“I want you to speak to her.” 

Presently, “Afterwhile,” said Nelson. 

“Afterwhile!”’ cried the boy, and was si- 
lent, his mind considering perhaps where he 
should be when that came. “Afterwhile will 
bring everything we wish. For me rest, 
and the life I have tried to live will be for- 
gotten. I have come to my night 
very soon, don’t you think? But I 
hope, and I earnestly believe it, that the day 
is just beginning for you two.” 
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ЖҮЗҮН Е deeper one delves into the 
с problem of race, the humbler 
he becomes concerning his 
own views. Studying a black 
Я man, he discovers that he must 
= study human nature. The 
best he can do, then, is to pre- 
and clearest thought, knowing 
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sent his latest 
that newer light and deeper knowledge may 


modify his conclusions. It is out of such ex- 
pressions of individual thought (no one man 
has or can have all the truth) and the kindly 
discussion which follows it (and why shouldn’t 
it be kindly?) that arises finally that power 
of social action which we call public opinion. 
Together—not otherwise—we may approach 
the truth. 

The world to-day is just beginning to meet 
new phases of the problem of race difference. 
Improved transportation and communication 
are yearly making the earth smaller. As 
Americans we are being brought every year 
into closer contact with black and yellow peo- 
ple. We are already disturbed not only by a 
Negro race problem, but on our Pacific coast 
and in Hawaii we have a Japanese and Chinese 
problem. In the Philippine Islands we have 
a tangle of race problems in comparison with 
which our Southern situation seems simple. 
Other nations are facing complexities equally 
various and difficult. England’s problems in 
both South Africa and India are largely racial. 
The great issue in Australia, where Chinese 
labor has become a political question, is ex- 
pressed in the campaign slogan: “A white 
Australia.” 


What Is the Race Problem? 


Essentially, then, what is the race problem? 

The race problem is the problem of living 
with human beings who are not like us, 
whether they are, in our estimation, our “su- 
periors” or “inferiors,” whether they have 
kinky hair or pigtails, whether they are slant- 
eyed, hook-nosed, or thick-lipped. In its es- 
sence it is the same problem, magnified, which 
besets every neighborhood, even every family. 

In our own country we have 10,000,000 


Negroes distributed among 75,000,000 white 
people. They did not come here to invade 
us, or because they wanted to come. We 
brought them by force, and at a fearful and 
cruel sacrifice of life. We brought them, not 
to do them good, but selfishly, that they might 
be compelled to do the hard work and let us 
live lazily, eat richly, sleep softly. We treated 
them as beasts of burden. I say “we”: for 
the North owned slaves, too, at first, and 
emancipated them (by selling them to the 
South) because it did not pay to keep them. 
Nor was the anti-slavery sentiment peculiar to 
the North; voices were raised against the in- 
stitution of slavery by many Southern states- 
men from Jefferson down—men who knew by 
familiar observation of the evil of slavery, es- 
pecially for the white man. 


Differences Between Southern and Northern 
Attitude toward the Race Problem 


But differences are apparent in the out- 
look of the South and North which must 
be pointed out before we can arrive at any 
general conclusions. By understanding the 
reasons for race feeling we shall be the better 
able to judge of the remedies proposed. 

In the first place, the South is still clouded 
with bitter memories of the war, and es- 
pecially of the Reconstruction period. The 
North cannot understand how deep and real 
this feeling is, how it has been warped into 
the souls of even the third generation. The 
North, victorious, forgot; but the South, 
broken and defeated, remembered. Until I 
had been a good while in the South and 
talked with many people I had no idea what 
a social cataclysm like the Civil War really 
meant to those who are defeated, how long it 
echoes in the hearts of men and women. The 
Negro has indeed suffered—suffered on his 
way upward; but the white man, with his 
higher cultivation, his keener sensibilities, 
his memories of a departed glory, has suffered 
far more. I have tried, as I have listened to 
the stories of struggle which only the South 
knows, to put myself in the place of these 
Anglo-Saxon men and women, and І think I 
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can understand a little at least of what it 
must have meant to meet defeat, loss of rela- 
tives and friends, grinding poverty, the chaos 
of reconstruction—and after all that to have, 
always at elbow-touch, the unconscious cause 
of all their trouble, the millions of inert, 
largely helpless Negroes who, imbued with a 
sharp sense of their rights, are attaining only 
slowly a corresponding appreciation of their 
duties and responsibilities. 

The ruin of the war left the South poor, and 
it has provided itself slowly with educational 
advantages. It is a long step behind the 
North in the average of education among 
white people not Jess than colored. But more 
than all else, perhaps, the South is in the throes 
of vast economic changes. It is in the transi- 
tion stage between the old wasteful, semi-feudal 
civilization and the sharp new city and indus- 
trial life. It is suffering the common pains 
of readjustment; and, being hurt, it is not al- 
ways conscious of the real reason. 

For example, many of the troubles between 
the races attributed to the perversity of the 
Negro are often only the common difficulties 
which arise out of the relationship of em- 
ployer and employee. In other words, diffi- 
culties in the South are often attributed to the 
race problem which in the North we know as 
the labor problem. For the South even yet 
has not fully established itself on the wage 
system. Payment of Negroes in the country 
is still often a matter of old clothes, baskets 
from the white man’s kitchen or store, with 
occasionally a little money, which is often 
looked upon as an indulgence rather than a 
right. No race ever yet has sprung directly 
from slavery into the freedom of a full-fledged 
wage system, no matter what the laws were. 
It is not insignificant of progress that the 
“basket habit” is coming to be looked upon 
as thievery, organized charity in the cities is 
taking the place of indiscriminate and injuri- 
ous personal gifts, wages are more regularly 
paid and measure more accurately the value 
of the service rendered. 

But the relationships between the races still 
smack in no small degree, especially in mat- 
ters of social contact (which are always the 
last to change), of the old feudal character; 
they are personal and sentimental. They ex- 
press themselves in the personal liking for the 
old “mammies,” іп the personal contempt for 
the “smart Negro.” 

A large part of the South still believes that 
the Negro was created to serve the white man, 
and for no other purpose. This is especially 
the belief in the conservative country districts. 

“If these Negroes become doctors and mer- 
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chants or buy their own farms,” a Southern 
woman said to me as a clinching argument 
against Negro education, “what shall we do 
for servants?” 

Another reason for the feeling in the South 
against the Negro is that the South has never 
had any other laboring class of people (to 
speak of) with which to compare the Negro. 


‘All the employers have been white; most of 


the workers have been black. The North, on 
the other hand, has had a constant procession 
of ignorant working people of various sorts. 
The North is familiar with the progress of 
alien people, wherein the workingman of to- 
day becomes the employer of to-morrow— 
which has not happened in the South. 


Confusion of Labor and Race Problems 


An illustration of the confusion between the 
race problem and the labor problem is pre- 
sented in certain Southern neighborhoods by 
the influx of European immigrants. Because 
the Italian does the work of the Negro, a ten- 
dency exists to treat him like a Negro. In 
Louisiana on the sugar plantations Italian 
white women sometimes work under Negro 
foremen and no objection is made. А move- 
ment is actually under way in Mississippi to 
keep the children of Italian immigrants out 
of the white schools. In not a few instances 
white workmen have been held in peonage 
like Negroes; several such cases are now pend- 
ing in the courts. Here is a despatch showing 
how new Italian immigrants were treated in 
one part of Mississippi—only the Italians, un- 
like the Negroes, have an active government 
behind them: 


MOBILE, ALA. Oct. 3.—The Italian Govern- 
ment has taken notice of the situation at Sumrall, 
Miss., where the native whites are endeavoring to - 
keep Italian children out of the schools and where a 
leader of the Italians was taken to the woods and 
whipped. 

The Italian Consul at New Orleans, Count G. 
Morroni, reached Mobile this afternoon and began 
an investigation of the situation. He to-day heard 
the story of Frank Seaglioni, the leader of the Italian 
colony at Sumrall, who was a few days ago decoyed 
from his home at night with a bogus message from 
New Orleans and unmercifully whipped by a mob of 
white men. 


A decided tendency also exists in the South 
to charge up to the Negro, because he is а 
Negro, all the crimes which are commonly 
committed by any ignorant, neglected, pov- 
erty-stricken people. Only last summer we 
had in New York what the newspaper re- 
porters called a “crime wave.” The crime іп 
that case was what is designated in the South 
as the “usual crime” (offenses against wo- 
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men) for which Negroes are lynched. But in 
New York not a Negro was implicated. 

Į was struck while in Philadelphia by a pre- 
sentment of a grand jury in Judge Kinsey’s 
court upon the subject of a “crime wave” 
which read like this: 

In closing our duties as jurymen, we wish to call 
to the attention of this court the large proportion of 
cases presented to us for action wherein the offenses 
were charged to either persons of foreign birth or 
those of the colored race, and we feel that some meas- 
ures should be taken to the end that our city should 
be relieved of both the burden of the undesirable 
alien and the irresponsible colored person. 

Here, it will be seen, the “ undesirable alien ” 
and “irresponsible colored person ” are classed 
together, although it is significant of the 
greater prejudice against the colored man 
that the newspaper report of the action of the 
grand jury should be headed “Negro Crime 
Abnormal,” without referring tb the alien at 
all. When I inquired at the prosecutor’s 
office about the presentment, I was told: 

“Oh, the dagoes are just as bad as the 
Negroes.” 

And both are bad, not ‘because they are 
Negroes or Italians, but because they are ig- 
norant, neglected, poverty-stricken. 

Thus in the dust and confusion of the vast 
readjustments now going on in the South, the 


discomfort of which both races feel but neither’ 


quite understands, we have the white man 
blindly blaming the Negro and the Negro 
blindly hating the white. When they both 
understand that many of the troubles they are 
having are only the common gall-spots of the 
new industrial harness there will be a better 
living together. 

I do not wish to imply, of course, that an 
industrial age or the wage system furnishes an 
ideal condition for race relationships; for in 
- the North the Negro’s struggle for survival in 
the competitive field is accompanied, as I have 
shown elsewhere, by the severest. suffering. 
The condition of Negroes in Indianapolis, 
New York, and Philadelphia is in some ways 
worse than it is anywhere in the South. But, 
say what we will, the wage system is one step 
upward from the old feudalism. The Negro 
is treated less like a slave and more like a man 
inthe North. It is for this reason that Negroes, 
no matter what their difficulties of making a 
living in the North, rarely wish to go back to 
the South. And as the South develops indus- 
trially it will approximate more nearly to North- 
ern conditions. In Southern cities to-day, be- 
cause of industrial development, the Negro is 
treated more like a man than he is in the 
country; so Negroes crowd into the cities 
and can rarely be persuaded to go back into 
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But the South is rapidly shaking off the 
remnants of the old feudalism. Develop- 
ment of mines and forests, the extension of 
manufacturing, the introduction of European 
immigrants, the inflow of white Northerners, 
better schools, more railroads and telephones, 
are all helping to bring the South up to the 
economic standard of the North. There will 
be a further break-up of baronial tenant farm- 
ing, the plantation store will disappear, the 
ruinous credit system will be abolished, and 
there will be a widespread appearance of inde- 
pendent farm-owners, both white and black. 
This will all tend to remove the personal and 
sentimental attitude of the old Southern life; 
the Negro will of necessity be judged more 
and more as a man, not as a slave or de- 
pendent. In short, the country, South and 
North, will become economically more homo- 

us. 

But even when the South reaches the indus- 
trial development of the North the Negro 
problem will not be solved; it is certainly not 
solved in New York or Philadelphia, where 
industrial development has reached its highest 
form. The prejudice there, as I have shown, 
has been growing more intense as Negro popu- 
lation increased. What, then, will happen? 


Two Elements in Every Race Problem 


Two elements appear in every race prob- 
lem: the first, race prejudice—the hatred of 
the unlike; second, economic or competitive 
jealousy. Both operate, for example, in the 
case of the Irishman or Italian, but with the 
Negro and Chinaman race prejudice is greater 
because the difference is greater. The diffi- 
culty of the Negro in this country is the color of 
his skin: the symbol of his difference. In 
China the difficulty of the white trader is his 
whiteness, his difference. Касе lines, in short, 
are drawn by white men, not because the other 
race is inferior (the Japanese and Chinese are 
in many ways our superiors), nor because of 
criminality (the Italians are more criminal in 
our large cities than the Negroes), nor be- 
cause of laziness (we draw no lines against 
white tramps, hoboes, and certain sons of 
millionaires), but because of discernible physi- 
cal differences—black skin, almond eyes, pig- 
tails, hook-noses, a peculiar bodily odor, or 
small stature. That dislike of a different 
people is more or less instinctive in all men. 

A tendency has existed on the part of North- 
ern students who have no first-hand knowledge 
of the masses of Negroes to underestimate the 
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force of race repulsion; on the other hand, 
the Southern student who is confronted with 
the Negroes themselves is likely to overestimate 
racial repulsion and underestimate economic 
competition as a cause of the difficulty. The 
profoundest question, indeed, is to decide how 
much of the so-called problem is due to race 
repulsion and how much to economic compe- 
tition. 

This leads us to the most sinister phase of the 
race problem. As I have shown, we have the 
two elements of conflict: instinctive race preju- 
dice and competitive jealousy. What is easier 
for the race in power, the white race in this 
country (the yellow race in Asia), to play upon 
race instinct in order to serve selfish ends? How 
shrewdly the labor union, whether in San Fran- 
cisco or Atlanta, seizes upon that race hatred to 
keep the black or yellow man out of the union 
and thereby control all the work for its mem- 
bers! Race prejudice, played upon, becomes a 
tool in clinching the power of the labor mo- 
nopoly. 

How the politician in the South excites race 
hatred in order that he may be elected to 
office! Vardaman governed because he could 
make men hate one another more bitterly 
than his opponent. The Rev. Thomas Dixon 
has appealed in his books and plays to the 
same passion. 

In several places in this country Negroes have 
been driven out by mobs—not because they 
were criminal, or because they were bad citi- 
zens, but because they were going into the gro- 
cery and drug business, they were becoming 
doctors, dentists, and the like, and taking away 
the trade of their white competitors. So the 
stores and restaurants of highly efficient Japan- 
ese were wrecked in San Francisco. 

What is easier or cruder to use as a weapon 
for crushing a rival than the instinctive dis- 
like of man for man? And that usage is not 
peculiar to the white man. In Africa the 
black man wastes no time with the different- 
looking white man; he kills him, if he dares, 
on the spot. And how ably the Chinaman has 
employed the instinctive hatred of his country- 
men for “foreign devils” in order to fight 
American trade and traders! We hate the 
Chinaman and drive him out, and he hates us 
and drives us out. 


Chief Danger of Race Prejudice 


And this is one of the dangers of the race 
problem in this country—the fostering of an in- 
stinct of hatred to make money or to get political 
office. Such a basis of personal prosperity is all 
the more dangerous because the white man is 
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in undisputed power in this country; the Negro 
has no great navy behind him; he is like a child 
in the house of a harsh parent. All that stands 
between him and destruction is the ethical sense 
of the white man. Will the white man’s sense 
of justice and virtue be robust enough to cause 
him to withhold the hand of unlimited power ? 
Will he see, as Booker T. Washington says, 
that if he keeps the Negro in the gutter he must 
stay there with him? The white man and his 
civilization, not alone the Negro, will rise or 
fall by that ethical test. $ 

The Negro, оп his рагі, as І have shown ге- 
peatedly in former articles, employs exactly 
the same methods as the white man, for Ne- 
gro nature is not different from human nature. 
He argues: “The white man hates you; hate 
him. Trade with Negro storekeepers; em- 
ploy Negro doctors; don’t go to white dentists 
апа lawyers.” * 

Now the Negro by nature is not revengeful, 
does not cherish animosities: he is good- 
humored, friendly, loyal. . His faithfulness 
toward his white masters and their wives and 
children during the war is well known. He 
admires and imitates the white man. And 
he develops fear, prejudice, and hatred only 
in response to that of the white man. The 
white politician or merchant who thrives be- 


‘cause he preaches race prejudice produces 


many Negro leaders who thrive by the same 
means. Hatred, distrust, contempt breed 
hatred, distrust, and contempt. 

Out of this condition proceed two tendencies. 
The first is the natural result of mutual fear and 
suspicion, and that is, a rapid flying apart of 
the races. All through my former articles I 
have been showing how the Negroes are being 
segregated. So are the Chinese being segre- 
gated, and the Jews in Russia, and the blacks 
in South Africa. Certain parts of the South are 
growing blacker. Negroes crowd into “col- 
ored quarters” in the cities. More and more 
they are becoming a people wholly apart— 
separate in their churches, separate in their 
schools, separate in cars, conveyances, hotels, 
restaurants, with separate professional men. 
In short, we discover tendencies in this country 
toward the development of a caste system. 

Now, one of the most striking facts in our 
recent history is the progress of the former 
slave. And this finds its world parallel in the 
progress of people whom the vainglorious 
Anglo-Saxon once despised: the Japanese, 
Chinese, and East Indians. In forty years 
the Negro has advanced a distance that would 
have been surprising in almost any race. In 
the bare accomplishments—area of land owned, 
crops raised, professional men supported, busi- 
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ness enterprises conducted, books and poetry 
written, music composed, pictures painted—the 
slaves of forty years ago have made the most 
astonishing progress. This leads to the second 
tendency, which proceeds slowly out of the 
growing conviction that hatred and suspicion 
and fear as motives in either national or indi- 
vidual progress will not work; that there must 
be some other way for different people to work 
side by side in peace and justice. And thus 
we discover a tendency toward a friendly living 
together under the new relationship, in which 
the Negro is not a slave or a dependent, but a 
man and a citizen. Booker T. Washington 
preaches the gospel of this new life. And 
gradually as race prejudice becomes inconven- 
ient, threatens financial adversity, ruffles the 
smooth current of comfortable daily existence, 
the impulse grows to set it aside. Men don’t 
keep on fighting when it is no longer profitable 
to fight. 

And thus, side by side, these two impulses 
exist—the one pointing toward the development 
of a hard caste system which would ultimately 
petrify our civilization as it has petrified that of 
India; and the other looking to a reasonable, 
kindly, and honorable working together of the 
races. 


What Are the Remedies for the Evil 
Conditions? 


So much for conditions; what of remedies? 

I have heard the most extraordinary reme- 
dies proposed. Serious men actually talk of 
the deportation of the entire Negro popula- 
tion to Africa, not stopping to inquire whether 
we have any right to deport them, without 
considering the justice of casting our own well- 
earned burden on the shoulders of other na- 
tions, without stopping to think that even if 
we could find a spot in the world for 10,000,000 
Negroes, and they all wanted to go, that all 
the ships flying the American flag, if con- 
stantly employed, could probably not trans- 
port the natural increase of the Negro pop- 
ulation, let alone the 10,000,000 present 
inhabitants. I have heard talk cf segregation 
in reservations, like the Indians—segregation 
out of existence! I have even heard unspeak- 
able talk of the wholesale extinction of the 
race by preventing the breeding of children! 
All quack remedies and based upon hatred, 
not upon justice. 

There is no sudden or cut-and-dried solution 
of the Negro problem, or of any other problem. 
Men are forever demanding formule, which will 
enable them to progress without effort. They 
seek to do quickly by medication what can 
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only be accomplished by deliberate hygiene. A 
problem that has been growing for two hundred 
and fifty years in America, and thousands of 
years before that in Africa, warping the very 
lives of the people concerned, changing their 
currents of thought as well as their conduct, can- 
not be solved in forty years. Why expect it? 

And yet there are definite things that can be 
done which, while working no immediate mira- 
cles, will set our faces to the light and keep us 
trudging toward the true goal. 

Down at the bottom—it will seem trite, but 
it is eternally true—the cause of the race 
“problem” and most other social problems is 
simply lack of understanding and sympathy 
between man and man. And the remedy is 
equally simple—a gradual substitution of un- 
derstanding and sympathy for blind repulsion 
and hatred. Democracy, after all, is not equal- 
ity, for there is no such thing as equality be- 
tween men, but sympathy. _ 

Consider, for example, the Atlanta riot. In- 
creasing misunderstanding and hatred caused 
a dreadful explosion and bloodshed. What 
happened? Instantly the wisest white men in 
Atlanta invited the wisest colored men to meet 
them. They got together: general explana- 
tions followed. They found that there had 
been error on both sides; they found that there 
were reasonable human beings on both sides. 
One of the leading white men said: “I did not 
know there were any such broad-minded Ne- 
groes inthe South.” In other words, they tried 
to understand and sympathize with one another. 
Over and over again men will be found hating 
Negroes, ог Chinamen, or “dagoes,” and yet 
liking some individual Negro, or Chinaman, 
or “dago.” When they get acquainted they 
see that the Negro or Chinaman is a human 
being like themselves, full of faults, but also full 
of good qualities. 

As a fundamental proposition, then, it will 
be found that the solution of the Negro prob- 
lem lies in treating the Negro more and more as 
a human being like ourselves. Treating the 
Negro as a human being, we must judge him, 
not by his color, or by any other outward sym- 
bol, but upon his worth as a man. Nothing 
that fails of that full honesty and fairness of 
judgment in the smallest particular will suffice. 
We disgrace and injure ourselves more than we 
do the Negro when we are not willing to admit 
virtue or learning or power in another human 
being because his face happens to be yellow 
or black. 

Of the soundness of this fundamental 
standard of judgment there can be no doubt: 
the difficulty lies in applying it practically to 
society as it is to-day. In the suggestions 
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things: to outline the present program, | 
keep open a clear view to the future goat. 
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Shall the Negro Vote? 
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Let us approach, ¢hen, without fe litical, in- 


of the three groups of р! *oblems—P?” 
dustrial, and social—which CUnnfront Us: 

Shall the Negro vote? | 

Thousands of Negroes in this cov 
fully as well equipped, fully as patrioUG 
average white citizen. Moreover, they are 
much concerned in the real welfare of the 
country. The principle that our forefathers 
fought for, “Taxation only with representa- 
tion,” is as true to-day as it ever was. 

On the other hand, the vast majority of Ne- 
groes (and many foreigners and “ poor whites”) 
are still densely ignorant, and have little or no 
appreciation of the duties of citizenship. It 
seems right that they should be required to 
wait before being allowed to vote until they 
are prepared. A wise parent hedges his son 
about with restrictions; he does not authorize 
his signature at the bank or allow him to run 
a locomotive; and until he is twenty-one years 
old he is disfranchised and has no part in the 
government. But the parent restricts his son 
because it seems the wisest course for him, for 
the family, and for the state that he should 
grow to manhood before he is burdened with 
grave responsibilities. So the state limits suf- 
frage; and rightly limits it, so long as it ac- 
companies that limitation with a determined 
policy of education. But the suffrage law is 
so executed in the South to-day as to keep 
many capable Negroes from the exercise of 
their rights, to prevent recognition of honest 
merit, and it is executed unjustly as between 
white men and colored. It is no condonement 
of the Southern position to say that the North 
also disfranchises a.large part of the Negro 
vote by bribery, which it does; it is only saying 
that the North is also wrong. 

As for the agitation for the repeal of the 
Fifteenth Amendment to the Federal Consti- 
tution, which gives the right of suffrage to the 
colored man, it must be met by every lover of 
justice and democracy with a face of adamant. 
If there were only one Negro in the country 
capable of citizenship, the way for him must, 
at least, be kept open. No doubt full suffrage 
was given to the mass of Negroes before they 
were prepared for it, while yet they were slaves 
in everything except bodily shackles, and the 
result during the Reconstruction period was 
disastrous. But the principle of a free fran- 
“hise—fortunately, as I believe, for this coun- 
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forever established. If the white 
illing to meet the Negro in any 
ver without plugging the dice, 
he superior but the inferior of 
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The same test of inherent worth must here 


the skill of a surgeon by 
will certainly one day be look 
most absurd. The same observa’ 
broadly to the attempt to confine a 
ple, regardless of their capabilities, to 
occupations because they are dark-c 
No, the place of the Negro is the place | 
fill most efficiently; and the longer we at 
to draw artificial lines the longer we sha 
lay the solution of the race problem. On 
other hand, the Negro must not clamor 
places he cannot yet fill. 

“The trouble with the Negro,” says Boo 
Т. Washington, “is that he is all the time t 
ing to get recognition, whereas what he sho 
do is to get something to recognize.” 

Negroes as a class are to-day far inferior 
education, intelligence, and efficiency to th,“ 
white people as a class. Here and there я 
able Negro will develop superior abilities; b 
the mass of Negroes for years to come mush 
find their activities mostly in physical and 
more or less menial labor. Like any race, 
they must first prove themselves in these sim- 
ple lines of work before they can expect larger’ 
opportunities. 

Instead of the foolish agitation for the еп% 
forcement of rights which the Negro is not уеб 
in most instances ready to use with wisdom, « 
how wise and humble is the teaching 
Booker Т. Washington, emphasizing duti 
and responsibilities, asking his people to pr 
pare themselves for their rights. 
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phases of the Negro question—that of social 
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are more or less outward, but social contact 
turns upon the delicate and deep questions of 
home life, personal inclinations, and of privi- 
leges rather than rights. It is always in the 
relationships of oldest development, like those 
that cling around the home, that human na- 
ture is slowest to change. Indeed, much of 
the complexity of the Negro problem has 
arisen from a confusion in people’s minds be- 
tween rights and privileges. 

Everyone recalls the excitement caused—it 
became almost a national issue—when Presi- 
dent Roosevelt invited Booker T. Washington 
to luncheon at the White House. Well, that 
feeling is deep in the South, as deep almost as 
human nature. Many Northern people who 
go South to live come to.share it; indeed, 
it is the gravest question in ethics to decide 
at what point natural instincts should be 
curbed. 

Social contact is a privilege, not a right; it is 
not a subject for legislation or for any other 
sort of force. “Social questions,” as Colonel 
Watterson of Kentucky says, “create their own 
laws and settle themselves. They cannot be 
forced.” All such relationships will work 
themselves out gradually, naturally, quietly, 
in the long course of the years: and the less 
they are talked about the better. 


Jim Crow Laws 


As for the Jim Crow laws in the South, 
they are at present necessary to avoid the dan- 
ger of clashes between the ignorant of both 
races. They are the inevitable scaffolding of 
progress. As a matter of fact, at this stage 
of his development the Negro has actually 
profited by such laws. For the white man 
has thus driven the Negroes together, forced 
ability to find its outlet in racial leadership, 
and by his severity produced a spirit of self- 
which would not otherwise have 
existed. Dr. Frissell of Hampton is always 
talking to his students of the “advantages of 
disadvantages.” 

As for laws against the intermarriage of the 
races, they do not prevent what they аге de- 
signed to prevent: the mixing of white and 
«colored blood. In many parts of the South, 
despite the existence of such laws, miscegena- 
tion, though decreasing rapidly, still continues. 
On the other hand, in the North, where Ne- 
groes and whites may marry, there is actually 
very little marriage and practically no con- 
cubinage. The solution of this question, too, 
lies far more in education than in law. Asa 
matter of fact, the more education both races 
receive, the Jess the amalgamation: in the 
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South, as in the North, the present tendency 
of the educated and prosperous Negroes is to 
build up a society of their own, entirely apart 
from and independent of white people. As I 
have shown in a former article, a white woman 
in the North who marries a Negro is declassed 
—ostracized by both races. The danger of 
amalgamation lies with ignorant and vicious 
people, black or white, not with educated and 
sensitive people. ; 

As in the case of the Jim Crow laws, separate 
schools in the South are necessary, and in one 
way I believe them to be of great advantage to 
the Negroes themselves. In northern cities 
like Indianapolis and New York, where there 
are no separation laws of any kind, separate 
schools have appeared, naturally and quietly, in 
districts where the Negro population is dense. 
That the pupils in each should be treated with 
exact justice in the matter of expenditures by 
the state is axiomatic. And the Negro boy 
should have the same unbounded opportu- 
nity for any sort of education he is capable 
of using as the white boy; nothing less will 
suffice. 

One influence at present growing rapidly 
will have its profound effect on the separation 
laws. Though a tendency exists toward local 
segregation of Negroes to which I have already 
referred, there is also a counter-tendency toward 
a scattering of Negroes throughout the entire 
country. The white population in the South, 
NOW 20,000,000 against 9,000,000 Negroes, is 
increasing much more rapidly than the Negro 
population. The death-rate of Negroes is ex- 
ceedingly high; and the sharper the conditions 
of competition with white workers, the greater 
will probably be the limitation of increase of 
the more inefficient Negro population. 

As for the predictions of “amalgamation,” 
“a mongrel people,” “black domination,” 
and other bogies of prophecy, we must not, as 
I see it, give them any weight whatsoever. We 
cannot regulate our short lives by the fear of 
something far in the future which will probably 
never happen at all. All we can do is to be 
right at this moment and let the future take 
care of itself; й wil anyway. There is no 
other sane method of procedure. Much as we 
may desire it, the future arrangement of this 
universe is not in our hands. As to the mat- 
ter of “superiority” or “inferiority,” it is not 
a subject of argument at all; nor can we keep 
or attain “superiority” by laws or color lines, 
or in any other way, except by being superior. 
If we are right, absolutely right, in the eter- 
nal principles, we can rest in peace that the 
matter of our superiority will take care of 
itself. 
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The Real Solution of the Negra Problem 


I remember asking a wise Southern man I 
met what, in his opinion, was the chief factor in 
the solution of the Negro problem. 

“Time,” he said, “апа patience.” 

But time must be occupied with discipline 
and education—more and more education, not 
less education, education that will teach first 
of all the dignity of service not only for Ne- 
groes but for white men. The white man, 
South and North, needs it quite as much as 
the colored man. And this is exactly the pro- 
gram of the new Southern statesmanship of 
which I spoke in a former article. These wise 
Southerners have resolved to forget the dis- 
couragements and complexities of the Negro 
problem, forget even their disagreements, and 
go to work on present problems: the develop- 
ment of education and industry 

Whether we like it or not the whole nation 
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(indeed, the whole world) is tied by unbreak- 
able bonds to its Negroes, its Chinamen, its 
slum-dwellers, its thieves, its murderers, its 
prostitutes. We cannot elevate ourselves by 
driving them back either with hatred or vio- 
lence or neglect; but only by bringing them 
forward: by service. 

For good comes to men, not as they work 
alone, but as they work together with that sym- 
pathy and understanding which is the only true 
Democracy. The Great Teacher never preach- 
ed the flat equality of men, social or otherwise. 
He gave mankind a working principle by means 
of which, being so different, some white, some 
black, some yellow, some old, some young, some 
men, some women, some accomplished, some 
stupid—mankind гоша, after all, live together 
in harmony and develop itself to the utmost 
possibility. And that principle was the Golden 
Rule. Itis the least sentimental, the most pro~ 
foundly practical teaching known to men. 


WHAT MAN SHALL CALL ME CAPTIVE? 
BY WITTER BYNNER 


Wuat man shall call me captive ?>—who am free 
To cross the Bridge afoot at six o’clock, 
To loose myself along that human sea; 
Or else, at midnight, high above a dock 
Of darkness, small, remote, unreal, beneath, 
Upon my brow to bear the stars, a fresh and livi ing wreath, 


Is this a captive ?—who at slightest cost 
Sailing the harbor in the twilit air, 

Sees the young Venice, whom the world had lost, 
Breathlessly lift her might again, and wear 

Her flowing jewels with a wiser grace 

Than if she had not changed her century and dwelling-place. 


Is this a captive?—whom the seventh day 
Can lead upon the headlands and the crags,— 
Show him the River, open him the way 
To all the wide-flung gates and high-blown flags 
Of liberty,—and, as the sunset falls, 
Stretch for his worship, overstream, beauty of roofs and walls. 


A thousand streets are mine. 


Or, if I choose, 


They all shall lead me to an outer place; 
Where I shall cover miles of beach and muse 
Upon the windy world that woos my face 
With buffets—crying back: “Am I not he 
Who, having served Manhattan, by Manhattan is set free!’ 


THE NEW ROOSEVELT 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE FROM AN UNPUBLISHED LETTER 


We are taking the liberty of printing parts ој an extraordinary letter written by one who те- 


cently visited President Roosevelt. 


engaging picture of our President, that we jeel that we must share it with our readers. 


It is so dluminating, and gives such a fresh and altogether 


The 


unusual quality of the portrait forms our justification for publishing this letter without formal 


permission.—THE Ерїток. 


Р ЗЕ didn’t get to a discussion of 
26 his plans until very late— 
y) nearly midnight. For the 
Fk first time in my experience of 
meeting him (President Roose- 
velt) he seemed tired. He 
said several times: ‘Well, 
Гт кня now. Гуе done my work.” His 
chief idea seemed: to be that he wanted 
to get away—out of the country. “I want 
to get away so that when the new admin- 
istration comes in my opinion will not be 
asked, пог my advice sought. If I talk, people 
will say that I am interfering where I have no 
right to interfere. If I refuse to talk, they will 
say that my silence is disapproval. The best 
thing I can do is to go entirely away for a year 
or more—out of reach of everything here; and 
that is what I am going to do.” He said it 
was the last thing he would care to do: to re- 
peat Grant’s adventure. He had had enough 
of public affairs; he wanted to be alone and 
quiet. 


To Get Acquainted with Kermit 


He said he would like to meet William 
of Germany if he could do it man to man, but 
he could not think of attempting the cere- 
monies incidental to a formal meeting. The 
thing that attracted him most in Europe was 
the invitations of the King of Italy and the 
Emperor of Austria to go hunting with them. 
He said he would like to see how they did it in 
the old countries of Europe, but he felt that 
he could not do this without attracting too 
much attention. He had concluded, there- 
fore, to go to the wilds of Africa, a thing he 
had really long wanted to do, and to hunt big 
game. He would sail as soon after March 4 
as possible, going from here to Italy, there 
transhipping for the Suez and Italian East 
Africa. Here he would take the railroad 
which runs inland and jump from the end of 
it into the wilderness. His son Kermit will 
go with him, and, as I gathered, no one else, 


save, perhaps, a secretary. He said he was 
looking forward to the recreation of the voy- 
age and to getting acquainted with his son. 
“All that country beyond Italy,” he said, 
“will be new to us both, and I look for great 
pleasure in seeing it with а boy’s eyes. Кег- 
mit will have his book of poetry and ГЇЇ have 
my hunting books. We shall have a great 
time!” : 


Looking Ahead to Future Elections 


I have never seen him іп a more human 
mood; nor have I ever been more impressed 
with his bigness and breadth. Once when he 
said, “Well, I’m through,” I suggested that 
the people might not be through with him, 
that four years hence they might be clamor- 
ing for him more insistently than they are 
to-day. 

“No,” he said, with a curious finality, a 
sort of sadness, a note which I never before 
heard him strike, “revolutions don’t go back- 
wards. New issues are coming up. I see 
them. People are going to discuss economic 
questions more and more: the tariff, currency, 
banks. They are hard questions, and I am 
not deeply interested in them; my problems 
are moral problems, and my teaching has been 
plain morality.” 

He is certainly a very extraordinary char- 
acter—about the greatest of our time. He has 
the curious flashes of genius, in which he sees 
himself truly—more truly than anyone else 
does. And I believe more than ever before 
that he put aside a third-term nomination, 
which he could have had at the turn of his 
hand, from the highest conception of his moral 
obligations. I know, from my jalk with him 
last winter, that he was tempted almost to the 
point of yielding, that the pressure had been 
tremendous (far more than any ordinary man 
could have resisted), but that he has asked 
himself simply, “What is right in this mat- 
ter ?”—апа the thing he thought right he has 
done. 
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THE STAYING OUT OF JIMSIE BATE 
BY MARY HEATON VORSE 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. POPINI 


Рау М5І1Е BATE set his glass 
or down on the bar. The bar- 
tender took it up and me- 
| chanically wiped off the marble 
surface. Jimsie stood staring 
at the place where the glass had 
been. Thought enfolded him. 
After a second he brought to the surface what 
he had been meditating upon—brought it up 
loud enough for anyone standing around to 
hear, addressing it to the world at large. This 
thought was: “ Сее, how I hate to go home!” 

Pullman answered it. He was the one stand- 
ing nearest Jimsie, and he took the remark as 
personally addressed to himself. 

“What makes you go, then?” he asked. 

Jimsie hadn’t expected to be answered, and 
Pullman’s remark, for some reason, flicked his 
irritation into a momentary fire. 

“What makes me go?” he snapped. 
“What makes me go? Why, I’ve got to go!” 

Leyendecker, the fat German whose offices 
were next Jimsie’s, boomed out: 

“Ven you're marrit, Pullman, you vond’t ask 
such fool kervestions.”” His words came out 
with a cheerful noise, like beer being poured 
out of a keg. There was a jovial air about 
Leyendecker that exasperated Jimsie. 

“ Уоц'те married too, aren’t you, Leyen- 
decker?” asked Pullman. 

“Sure, am 1!” said Leyendecker, in а tone 
that implied that the bird of joy hadn’t flown 
upon the day of his marriage, anyway. 

“Have another drink, anyway,” said Pull- 
man. 

Jimsie didn’t answer. He stood staring at 
the spot where his other glass had been. 

“When I think of the subway—” he said. 
“Gee! Say, do you know what the subway is 
at this hour of the night? I’ve got to stand from 
here to 149th Street.” 

“The subway’s fierce,” Warren agreed. 

“Fierce!” flared Jimsie. ‘You don’t know 
anything about it, you fellows that go on it 
now and then, go up to Fifty-ninth, maybe, a 
minute from here.” 

“Keep on,” said Leyendecker, “dalk some 
по I like to hear a Harlem liar tell the 

rud.” 
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Jimsie disposed of his drink. His mood 
softened. 

“I could stand it better if it wasn’t for the 
subway smell,” he complained gently. 

The talk trailed off upon the abominableness 
of all transportation in New York, and upon 
the likelihood of the other subways being-com- 
pleted, and from thence the men began telling 
what they thought about the state of city 
politics, that stale rehash of the morning 
papers’ editorials with which men like to tickle 
their vanity. Few men can talk about politics 
without the feeling of taking an active part in 
public affairs. Pullman was saying, “ Well, 
I'd like to know the inside history of 5 
change of heart.” One or two of the married 
men opened their watches, murmured 
things about not knowing how late it was, and 
started on their way. 

The upper part of Jimsie’s mind took a cer- 
tain mechanical share in the conversation. 
The lower part of his mind was occupied with 
something far closer to him, something that he 
wouldn’t even allow himself to think of in 
words. It wasn’t the subway that Jimsie 
hated, though that was bad. It wasn’t not 
sitting longer with the fellows; he didn’t care 
about them. What was chewing Jimsie Bate 
was what he had said in the beginning. He 
didn’t hate going home, as his after remarks 
gave the world at large to understand. His 
first remark had heaved up unexpectedly out 
of the depths of him. What Jimsie Bate hated 
was going home. 

Jimsie and his emotions were on such formal 
terms that he couldn’t call one or another of 
them by name, but he had them just the same. 
A man doesn’t need to be analytical to have 
the common occurrences of life get too heavy; 
and since he was too loyal to look the fact in 
the face that for to-night he couldn’t stand the 
thought of his own flat, he told himself that he 
hated the subway. 

Jimsie’s flat was not Jimsie’s; it was 
Louise’s. It was a charming little bird’s nest, 
and Jimsie was the kind of man who is most 
comfortable in a roomy kennel. The orderli- 
ness of things at home irritated him. There 
started out at him the mocking vision of a cer- 


His mind wiljully pictured just how things would be when he came home 


tain neat smoking-table which his wife arranged 
forhim. The thought of it made him laugh 
out loud in the middle of one of Pullman’s 
perorations on the finances of New York city. 

The world was full of things Jimsie didn’t 
want that night, full of things he didn’t want 
to do and things he hated; and the things that 
Jimsie didn’t want to do and the things 
he hated had their root in one fact. Jimsie 
didn’t want to gohome. He hated going home. 
He hated each individual jimcrack in his home. 
But more than any of these things, Jimsie hated 
the thought of seeing his wife. ‘This is the kind 
of thing a decent man who has a nice wife can’t 


admit even to himself. He has to blame it on 
the weather or on the subway. 

He searched around in his mind for some 
hook on which to hang his sentiment against 
his wife, and there wasn’t any, not one, except 
that Louise had told him she’d got behind in 
her household. bills because he’d been spending 
more outside than he’d planned. What made 
Jimsie rage was that it was perfectly true. 

“Well, I earn the money, don’t I?” he had 
thrown at her, furious with her for having put 
him in the wrong. | 

Now, as he stood taking his perfunctory part 
if the talk, his mind wilfully pictured just how 
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things would be when he came home. He 
knew just how glad Louise would be to see him. 
That was principally what he couldn't stand. 
He didn't want anyone to be glad to see him. 
He didn't want to go through the business of 
being kissed. He wanted to come in, and not 
be spoken to. He was awfully tired, he felt all 
of a sudden, dead tired. И he had to go home 
at all, he wanted to come in and just eat his 
dinner and smoke and read the paper and put 
his things all down where he felt like and not 
кее them cleared up neatly the moment he put 
them down. Lately it had made him nervous 
to have Louise pick up after him the way she 
did. He didn’t want to hear Louise’s snatches 
of fragmentary gossip. He didn’t want to see 
her face fall when he wasn’t interested in them. 
He didn’t want to listen to the vaguely dis- 
contented things that she’d have to say— 
the vague discontent of a woman who hasn't 
enough to do. 

What Jimsie wanted, though he didn't 
know it, was to climb into the ramshackle room 
that had been his before he married, shut the 
door, and торе quietly by himself. It was 
simply intolerable that night to think of going 
home and having to be a polite and pleasant 
husband. Solitude and quiet were what Jimsie 
Bate needed, the permission to be himself. He 
needed the security against interruption that 
solitude gives one. That he didn't know he 
needed these things didn’t ease up the situation 
at all; and, as life was ordered, these were just 
the things he couldn’t have. His home-coming 
was always a triumphal progress, the event of 
the day. It’s an awful thing to have to be the 
event of the day when you don’t want to be 
spoken to. He just knew, beforehand, that he 
was going to be disagreeable, as only a man can 
be disagreeable who has been kept up to the 
sentimental concert pitch too long a time; who 
has been expected, by himself as well as his 
wife, to repeat daily all the spontaneous things 
which he said on the day after his wedding. 
And now, a sentimental bankrupt, having 
given all that he had for the moment to give, 
Jimsie had got to go home and, as he put it to 
himself, “cough up a lot of rot to Louise.” 

Pullman brought him back from his brood- 
ings with: 

“You look played out. Why don’t you stay 
in for dinner? It'll do you good. You're late 
anyway now; you might just as well.” 

Jimsie stared at his friend a moment. Why 
shouldn’t he stay? Why shouldn’t he, he'd like 
to know? He asked it of himself as he might 
have asked it of Louise, had Louise been trying 
to stop him. ‘Can't a man see his friends now 
and then?” he further argued with himself. 
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He broke through the clouds surrounding 
him. With his decision to stay, he felt again 
a man among men. Thank goodness, he 
wouldn't have to see that subway quite so soon 
—nor Louise! Не strode with a masterful 
step to the telephone. 

“What are you going to tell your wife?” 
Warren called after him. The man’s vulgarity 
disgusted Jimsie. Marriage must bring a man 
pretty low to make him talk like that, he 
thought. 

“Going to tell her the truth!” he flung over 
his shoulder. There was rather a threatening 
air in the way he held his broad young shoul- 
ders, the kind of air that said, ‘She'll get the 
truth from me, whether she likes it or not.”’ 

His dignity in no wise ruffled Warren, who 
passed it off with an easy, “Oh, you’ll get over 
that.” 

Every booth at the telephone was occupied. 
and when at last he got a place he couldn't 
get his apartment house. The wire was busy. 

“It seems to take you a long time to tell the 
truth,” Warren grected him, with an irritating 
joviality. 

“I couldn’t get my house,” said Jimsie 
shortly. “What makes you say ГЇЇ get over 
it?” he asked Warren in a belligerent tone. 

“Because your wife won’t stand for it,” re- 
plied Warren jovially. ‘‘ Women hate having 
the truth told ет. І don’t know why they do, 
but they do. They ask you to tell it to ’em, 
and then when you do they raise the roof.” 

Pullman interrupted them with, ‘Well, look 
who’s coming!” 

A young man with a fat, cherubic face was 
approaching them, booming out: 

“Well, well, well! I didn’t expect to see you 
all here! Here we are, all the old bunch!” 

“My, it’s been a long time. І tell you, you 
three fellows are a lesson to me,” Pullman told 
the others, with the satisfied air a bachelor has 
in the presence of his friends who have been 
trapped into marriage. 

“How did vou get off, Allen?” they asked 
the fat man. Allen, wHo was the most newly 
married of all, replied touchily: 

“I didn't ‘get off.’ My wife’s away.” He 
explained further that she had left on the after- 
noon train, and that there was nothing like 
having a little home of one’s own. But his 
virtuous speeches couldn’t hide the boy-out-of- 
school air that there was about him from 
Jimsie’s sympathetic eyes. 

Just a minute to turn around and breathe 
once in a while, and talk with the fellows—that 
was all a man wanted, after all, and that, for 
some reason, was what a man couldn't have, 
unless his wife went away on a visit. 


The Staying Out of Jimsie Bate—By Mary Heaton Vorse 


“I must go and telephone,” he thought. 
But Allen said: 

“Come ahead, we four; let’s go down to the 
old place and eat. Why, if we’d made it up, it 
couldn’t have happened as right as this.” 

Marriage hadn’t dulled Allen’s old-time 
enthusiasm. They swung out into Broadway, 
four abreast. It was just between dusk and 
dark, when the lights are all lighted and the last 
glimmer of daylight hasn’t gone yet. The 
streets were full of people, all hurrying some- 
where to dine, and the stale, before-dinner 
feeling left Jimsie Bate. The air was warm— 
just a hint of spring in it. He was back on 
Broadway, and going to dine with the gang. 
The lights on the tops of the houses shone 
down on him kindly, saying, ‘‘ Where have you 
been so long, Jimsie? What’s been keeping 
you?” His depression dropped from him as if 
he’d thrown off some suffocating garment. 
The one thing that spoiled his pleasure was 
that back in the recesses of his mind lurked the 
fact that he’d have to telephone. , 

“I don’t suppose she’ll like it,” he thought to 
himself, ‘‘but she can’t mind much when she 
knows about Allen.” He had his little mes- 
sage all thought out; he knew just what he’d 
say. It would be the truth—the truth dressed 
up in its Sunday clothes and a few little ribbon 
trimmings, not a naked, disagreeable truth. 
Someway, Allen’s cheerful presence had made 
everything better, and even telephoning easier. 

When they got to the old place, “ Гуе got to 
telephone to my wife,” Jimsie repeated. It 
was easier to say ‘ту wife” than it had been 
awhile before. The thought of Louise removed 
by several hours of time and an evening with 
the boys was more bearable, although it was 
something that even yet he didn’t want to face. 
He started for the telephone, but Allen called 
after him: 

“ Where you going, Jimsie ? Come in and say 
what you want to eat first.” 

They went in and sat themselves down at 
their accustomed table, in the same place where 
they had dined so many times, and grumbled so 
much about the state of life to which it had 
pleased God to call them. The last time 
Jimsie had been there he had thought to him- 
self, “Well, by jimminy, I sha'n’t have to take 
my dinner in this beastly hole much longer!” 
That didn’t occur to him now. All that oc- 
curred to him was that the four of them were 
there together again, and that he was glad of it. 

Then there happened to Jimsie Bate one of 
those things one doesn’t explain to oneself. He 
entirely forgot to telephone. He forgot it—no, 
one couldn’t exactly say that. The thing that 
Jimsie forgot was that he was married. Не 
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forgot everything except that he was here with 
the fellows. He slipped a notch and went back 
to his state of mind of a couple of years before. 
Louise wasn’t there. She simply didn’t exist. 

The talk fell into the old channels. Just as 
before, Allen’s wit, which seemed so funny at 
the time and which was so little funny when one 
tried to repeat it, carried the other men, heavier 
of mind, along on its surface. Jimsie and 
Warren got into a scrap, just as they used to— 
though it didn’t occur to Jimsie Bate to think 
just as he “used to.” He had wiped a year 
right out of his life, just simply gone back to the 
man he used to be before he was married. 
Somewhere, subconsciously, he must have 
known that it wasn’t to last, and that he must 
get all the fun out of this blessed hour of rest 
that he could. For it is not often that the hand 
of Time turns back. Once in a while it does. 
Once in a while we blessedly find our selves of 
yesterday waiting for us to lead us back to the 
pleasant places of the past. 

They sat a long time over dinner, and by and 
by Allen said: 

“Come along to a show.” 

“Oh,” Warren protested, “‘let’s go and play 
pool—it’s too late for a show.” 

And Jimsie answered, just as he had done a 
hundred times before, when they quarreled 
whether it would be pool or the theater, for the 
dispute was a familiar one: 

“Oh, we can play pool after the show, 
Warren. Come ahead and see something. 
You always want to play pool. What’s the usc 
of playing pool?” 

It was exactly a quarter of twelve when 
Louise walked back into Jimsie’s life. She 
strayed in, borne on some little casual thought. 
She strayed in as unconcerned and casually as 
if her coming wasn’t for Jimsie like the striking 
of midnight was for Cinderella. When а man 
has been as free from his wife as though she 
had never been for several hours, it naturally 
upsets him to have her come straying into his 
mind in this fashion. 

The first thing that Jimsie felt was an irrita- 
tion with Louise for coming in and spoiling his 
fun. That was the involuntary emotion of his 
lower nature. Next he thought: ‘By Jove, І 
haven’t telephoned!” And then he hastily 
pulled out his watch. It was pointing at a 
quarter of twelve with irritating placidity. 

“Why, it can’t be as late as this!” 
Jimsie. “Ма time is it, Warren?” 

Warren took out his watch. 

“ Fourteen minutes to twelve,” he answered. 
Warren was the kind of man who always gave 
the exact minutes before and after the hour. 

Jimsie murmured to the world at large: 


said 


— ” 


He paused a moment, listening 


“I don’t see how it got to be so late! I had no 
idea—I’ve got to telephone.” 

The thought that he’d got to telephone 
sickened him. He knew just the kind of 
things that he and Louise would say to each 
other, and with a shock he remembered that he 
couldn’t telephone. In their small apartment 
house, the elevator stopped running at half- 
past eleven; so did the downstairs telephone, 
unless one had especially asked to be connected. 
He sat down again in his chair hopelessly. The 
evening hadn’t helped out at all. He had had 
some pleasant hours of freedom from care, but 
he hated to go home just as much as he had 
that night at six. This time it wasn’t only 
Louise that he didn’t want to see; it was 
Louise in the mood in which he’d be sure to 
find her. 

“It’s fierce,” he thought to himself. “A 
man can’t have a decent time with his friends 
without having to pay for it with a row! If 
she’d married some people, she’d learn!” 

Of course, Jimsie knew that the thing for 
him now was to get up and go home as fast as he 
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could. But when it came to the effort, he 
wasn’t equal to it. He would almost argue his 
inertia away, when the vision of the subway, 
and the. flights of stairs to be climbed to his 
apartment, and Louise’s tearful face, would 
push him back into his chair. 

When the pool-room where they were playing 
closed, Warren said: 

“Маск be open. Come around to Mack’s 
and have something to eat before we go home.” 

Jimsie went unresisting, carried along like a 
jellyfish in the tide. The thought of Louise, 
and of his duty, and how late it was, kept him 
from moving as definitely as though they were 
so many cords tying him down. That was why 
he went with his friends along the silent streets 
to Mack’s, instead of turning toward home. 

Mack’s was in full blast. It was hard to get 
a table. The lights and the noisy gaiety 
jarred on Jimsie’s nerves. He remembered 
how tired he was. What made it worse was 
that now that Louise had come back, besides 
not being able to keep her out of his thoughts, 
he couldn’t keep her out of the conversation. 
From the time.she.had wandered into his mind 
and he had wanted to telephone and found he 
couldn’t, it seemed impossible to keep her out 
of the conversation. If she had gone away as 
definitely as if she had never been, she came 
back with the same definiteness. The con- 
versation wandered, with a bump every now 
and then, on the subject of wives and their 
ways. Warren, whose wife was also waiting 
for him, was especially urged to talk. 

“Women,” he said plaintively, “don’t un- 
derstand how much a man gets from being 
around with a bunch.” His voice fell into the 
pacific_tone a man’s voice takes when he is 
holding a self-exculpatory argument with a re- 
proachful woman. ‘“‘It helps a man’s business 
to go around. A man who stays at home don’t 
get on.” 

Jimsie had got to the point where his disgust 
with things turned to his fellow men. 

“Go on!” he exclaimed truculently. “о 
you think sitting up and fooling around with 
any of you’s going to help me in my business ?” 

He looked around the tableful of men with 
challenging eyes. 

“Do you know why all of us are here? It’s 
because we haven’t got sense enough to do any- 
thing else!” 

No one was paying any attention to Jimsie. 
Allen called the waiter and said: “ What’ll you 
have?” | 

Jimsie declined, thinking bitterly to himself: 

“І may have stayed out late, but she sha’n’t 
have anything else to throw up against me!” 

That was the thing about a woman like 
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Louise, he thought to himself. She didn’t 
know when she was well off. She didn’t know 
enough to appreciate a sober husband. 

It was two o’clock when Jimsie got into the 
subway at Times Square. The other men had 
gone home, and so there was nothing else for 
Jimsie. Their going had started him on his 
way. If they had started at twelve he would 
have started too. It had needed some motor 
power outside of himself to get him under way. 
Jimsie had run down—that was all there was to 
it—and couldn’t wind himself up again. 

The subway had room enough in it at this 
hour. Even here, in the long tube under the 
earth, one could tell it was late at night. The 
air smelt different. The jaded people told the 
hour of the night as definitely as a clock. 
Jimsie hadn’t been out late by himself since he 
had been married. The other times Louise had 
been with him. There came to him visions 
of Louise and himself going home—Louise 
excited and earnest over a play; Louise gay, 
humming under her breath the songs they had 
heard at some musical comedy; Louise tired, 
leaning against him with the trusting, uncon- 
scious air with which a little girl leans against 
her father. It was this last picture that 
touched him. Не didn’t want to be touched 
—he fought against feeling softened, knowing 
as he did that there was a fight ahead of 
him. 

All the way home he held imaginary wrangles 
with Louise. Now that he was alone, and the 
excitement of being with the fellows was over, 
he felt wretchedly tired. He wondered dully 
why on earth he had stayed so late. There 
wasn’t anything he had that he wouldn’t have 
given for the privilege of sneaking off to bed 
and delaying all expla- 
nations until next morn- 
ing. 
“ What d’you suppose 
she’s doing now?” he 
thought to himself. 
“Can’ta fellow stay out 
to talk with his friends 
without his wife’s mak- 
ing an awful row ?”’ was 
what he wanted to 
know. That was the 
question he’d been ask- 
ing Louise all the way 
up in the subway. 

When at last he got 
to the door of his flat 
he paused a moment, 
listening. Everything 
inside was very quiet. 
Then a thought came 


to him that turned him cold. What if she 
shouldn’t be there? What if he should go in 
and find the flat empty? What would he do 
then—what could he do? 

He opened the door and stood a moment, 
listening. The light in the hall was turned 
down very low. There was no light in the 
front room. Everything was perfectly still. 
Full of dread for what he might find, and what 
he mightn’t find, Jimsie walked on tiptoe to 
the bedroom; and what he saw made: Jimsie’s 
heart stop beating with a very passion of 
relief. 

Louise was lying on the outside of the bed, 
asleep. The faint light from the turned-down 
gas jet shone across her face. Even in this 
light, Jimsie could see she’d been crying— 
she’d probably cried herself to sleep. 

Then, as he stood looking at her, she waked 
up. At sight of him she jumped up and ran 
towards him, fairly sobbing. 

“Oh, Jimsie, I’m so glad! Oh, I thought you 
were hurt, Jimsie! I’m so awfully glad!” She 
clung to him, sobbing. : 

Jimsie was glad, too—glad to find her there 
at all. So they met as if after a long and per- 
ilous journey, as if great spaces of time and 
great danger had separated them. For a few 
moments they clung to one another, forgetful 
of everything except that they were together, 
and that each one was safe. For a few 
moments all their own personal grievances, all 
the small angers, annoyances, and misunder- 
standings, were wiped out. It was like the first 
day of their affection coming back again, only 
coming back with more meaning. 

There flashed through Jimsie’s mind a 
stupefied wonder at his mood of a few moments 
before. He couldn’t 
seem to bring himself 
to understand how he 
hadn’t wanted to come 
home. 

It was Louise who 
showed him. At this 
high moment of happi- 
ness, at this moment of 
perfect understanding, 
when they had each 
suffered for each other, 
when they had been 
happy enough together 
to wipe out all the 
suffering, she lifted her 
head from  Jimsie’s 
shoulder. 

“Why,” she wailed, 
“wy didn’t you tele- 
phone, Jimsie?” 


To hear him talk intimately, without arrogance 


or pomp . . one can hardly realize that he is 
actually the jormidable autocrat who terrorizes not 
only his own country, but the whole world, with 


the tumult of 


his personality 
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tigue of a ten hours’ run in а 
| motor until one’s feet sink into 
the cream and red roses of a 
hotel carpet. Then things be- 
gin to whirl in a blinding sort 
of way, and one staggers. 

condition when, coming into 


This was my 
the corridor of a German hotel, I encountered 
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my friend Von B , a German baron whom 
I have often met in his own country, but more 
frequently in Paris. 

“I have just come from Essen in my mo- 
tor,” said Von B ‘‘Let’s dine together.” 

Twenty minutes after our meeting we were 
at table. 

I know no better companion than Baron 
Von B Not only is he particularly well 
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informed on German affairs, but he is able to 
discuss them in excellent French. After lec- 
turing on philosophy in a famous university, 
he has retired to practise it. He is young, 
shrewd, diplomatic, brilliant, and—what in- 
terests me particularly—he has access to the 
German Emperor. I do not know whether it 
is his birth or his work which has given him 
this privilege, though I think I have heard 
him say he was William’s fellow-student at 
the University of Bonn. 

When I asked him to talk about the Kaiser, 


he drew from a pail of ісе a bottle of Mo-, 


selle, in its dusty dress, and filled our glasses 
with the sparkling wine, which makes a pretty 
little noise in the mouth, like the sea upon 
pebbles. 

“The Kaiser?” he repeated, after a mo- 
-ment’s silence. “І feel rather embarrassed 
about discussing him with you. Don’t you 
see, one may think one understands a man, 
but one never knows him completely—espe- 
cially a man of his caliber and position—and 


one always runs the risk of being unjust, and 
—oh, well—the devil!” 
He sipped his wine, and presently began: 


In order to understand our Emperor one 
must remember that he dates from the time of 
what we Germans call the Griinderzeit—that 
is, the period of the founders, the conquerors 
—excuse me—of the Franco-Prussian war. 
But, though he dates from the Griinderzeit, we 
no longer date from it—that is, not all of us. 

Our men left for the frontier poor Prussians; 
they returned rich Germans. The period of 
multi-millionaires dates from ’71; the very 
term itself first came into our language then. 
Germany began to be built up. 

Inflated with success, we ate, drank, and 
built. We built forts and cannon; ports, 
ships, and cannon; roads, canals, and cannon; 
barracks, factories, palaces, and always can- 
non. 

Needing a capital for the Empire we had 
just given ourselves, we rebuilt Berlin from 
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“The Empress influences him in spite of himsel}. 


She is the personification oj virtue, 


and is sometimes sad, rather dull, determined, sectarian, and uncharitable in her estimates of 


those around her. 


To me she is the most boresome person in the world.” 
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end to end; and we have kept on building 
ever since. The taste for colossal statues, 
giant universities, fort-like railway stations, 
cathedral-like shops, Valhalla cafés—all this 
hyperbolic monumentalism—dates from the 
Gründerzeit. If the Gründerzeit disappears, 
little by little, from the souls of men, it still 
lives in the souls of stones, and in the soul of 
William II, who dates absolutely from these 
years of megalomania, inflation, uproar, and 
cheap grandeur. 

He was very young in ’7o, but one keeps 
all the ideas that were put in one’s head 
before the age of 
twenty, unless опе 
has in one’s self the 
material for the re- 
molding of those 
ideas. 

William I, the ‘‘un- 
forgettable grand- 
father,” had none of 
this foolishness about . 
him. Не was by 
- taste a simple country 
squire; by force of 
circumstance a con- 
queror. In Bis- 
marck, Moltke, and 
Roon he had ambi- 
tious servants _who 
pressed himon. Did 
you know that he 
crossed the Rhine 
gloomily, and that it 
seemed to Wim ап 
outrage to bombard 
Paris? They had to 
beg him; they even 
got out of him by 
trickery the order to 
fire the first cannon. 
Ah, no! Poor old 
William never 
thought of multi- 
millionaires! Success did not change him. 
There are grandfathers like him in a good 
many families; grandfathers who, having 
made fortunes in spite of themselves, continue 
to smoke the same pipe and drink the same 
beer that they loved before their début. 

Frederick never spoke of his father’s cam- 
paigns, and the brawlers of ’71 were always 
displeased with his reticence. As for the pres- 
ent William, he gives his father scant honor, 
pushing him outside of history as an undutiful 
son sends his old mother to her bedroom be- 
cause he doesn’t consider her dressed well 
enough to be seen. He reproaches his mother 


WILLIAM I 


“The unjorgettable grandfather . . . 
by taste a simple country squire; by force ој 
circumstance а conqueror” 
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with her English blood and his father with 
his imprudence, besides which he reproaches 
them jointly with the rickets, an affliction 
which makes his pride suffer cruelly. 

I am going to be indiscreet enough to tell 
you a little anecdote about William. It was 
told to me one night at Friedrichsruhe by the 
Jate Bismarck, who had been drinking. That 
is to say that it can be believed, for there. was 
never any one more brutally sincere than he 
was under the influence of wine. 

Hardly had the old Chancellor told me 
the story which I am going to relate than I 
seemed to read in his 
stern face that he 
would have given 
anything to have it 
unsaid. But he was 
not the man to open- · 
ly regret an act—even 
a mistake—and he 
was too much an ene- 
my of useless words 
to ask, after realizing 
his error, that I keep 
the story secret. 
Nevertheless, each 
time I have wanted to 
tell it I have seemed 
to see his fiery eyes 
in their wrinkled 
pockets, and have 
kept silence. 

The tale deals with 
William’s first act of 
authority. 

To begin with, you 
probably already 
know of the feverish 
anxiety he showed 
when, as son of the 
heir apparent, he 
watched the progress 
of his father’s illness 
at San Remo, while 
the old grandfather was slowly petrifying on 
the throne. You have heard, too, of his par- 
ricidal fever during the hundred days’ reign 
of his poor, cancerous father, Frederick. Ah, 
William had escaped his parents long before 
that time. Bismarck had gotten him away 
from them; an easy game for the old diplomat, 
in whom ferocious energy and supreme cun- 
ning were blended. 

Bismarck never cared for the Emperor 
Frederick, who he thought wished to change 
the order of things; and as for the Empress,* 


He was 


*The Empress Frederick, William 11'5 mother, was Prin- 
cess Victoria of England, a daughter of Queen Victoria and 
sister of Edward VII. . 
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EMPEROR FREDERICK, FATHER OF WILLIAM 


“He (William) gives his father scant honor, 
pushing him outside of history as an undutliju! 
son sends his old mother to her bedroom because 


he doesn’t consider her dressed well enough’ 


he abominated her because of her English 
ideas, and referred to her as “the Stranger.” 
He devoted himself to filling William with the 


appetite for power; taught him to. criticize: 


every written and spoken word of his father, 
and to believe that the influence of his Eng- 
lish mother was anti-national and therefore 
dangerous. But Bismarck, shrewd as he was, 
could not foresee how far the young man’s 
love of power would lead him. 

The relations between the Empress Fred- 
erick and her son became, at last, so bitter 
that William placed spies about her—even in 
the bedroom of his invalided father. 

Through one of these spies William learned 
of the existence of a journal which his father 
had kept for some years. Frederick had a 
taste for writing, and the fact that there was 
coldness between him and his son led William 
to fear that this secret journal might contain 
some criticism of his conduct. The fear of it 
haunted him, and he bent all his thoughts to 
obtaining possession of it. 

The Empress, however, was clever enough 
to conceal the diary before her husband’s 
death. Eluding the surveillance of her son, 
she sent the papers to her mother, Queen Vic- 
toria, or to her brother, then Prince of Wales 
—I don’t remember which. 

Hardly had his father drawn his last breath 
when William, over the dead body, performed 
his first official act. 


It was to demand of his widowed mother 
the journal, which he termed a “memorial.” 

The Empress feigned ignorance. William 
insisted. He spoke as master, giving his 
mother the order to obey. She persisted in 
declaring that she knew nothing of the papers. 
Her son menaced her brutally with his wrath. 


. To his dry eyes her tears were only stratagem. 


The more she resisted the more determined he 
became. It seemed to him that the impor- 
tance of the papers might be measured by the 
stubbornness of her opposition, besides which 
he was enraged that, in the first hour of the 
reign he had so feverishly awaited, some one 
dared thwart him. 

Was not his mother merely a princess of 
the house of which he was the head? Was 
she not merely lady-colonel of one of his regi- 
ments? Was she not his subject? Anger 
drove him stark mad. 

“ Well,” he commanded, purple with wrath, 
“you will remain under close arrest until you 
have obeyed me!” 

Bismarck, arriving at Potsdam two hours 
after this, found the palace surrounded by 
squadrons of armed cavalry. 

The Emperor, whom he found still exalted, 
told the old Chancellor how he had met the 
disobedience of his mother. 

“ Апа she need not expect pity or considera- 
tion until she has obeyed те!” he declared. 


“You understand that, Mr. Chancellor? Un- 
til she has obeyed те!” 
The pupil had gone much too far. Bis- 


marck saw at once that the buffoonery con- 
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“There was never any one more brutally sincere 
than he was under the influence of wine” 
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tinued might mar the whole of William’s reign. 
Later in life, he said, he used to wonder how 
he kept from laughing in his sovereign’s face. 

What he did was to receive William’s news 
with deferential silence, and later, when the 
Emperor was calmer, show him that his 
course was sure to meet with general disap- 
proval. There was a way, he thought, of pre- 
ceeding much more rigorously and at the same 
time efficaciously. Why not, rather, cut down 
the income of the Empress? Suspend her 
appanages ? 

“T know her Majesty,” said the good Bis- 
marck. “She has pride. Forced arrest she 
can brave out, accepting it as a sort of martyr- 
dom; but the money, Sire, the money!—who 
can resist money 2” 
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“The relations between the Empress Frederick 

and her son became, at last, so bitter that 

William placed spies about her—even in 
the bedroom: of his invalided father” 


Further he laid tactful stress upon the prob- 
able representations of England. “ 15 it really 
the moment, Sire?” 

The Kaiser, becoming appeased, listened 
to Bismarck’s counsel. The arrest of the 
Empress was removed. The officers led their 
cavalry back to quarters, and William turned 
his attention to the details of his father’s 
obsequies, which he wished to be most fas- 
tidious! 
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The struggle between the Dowager Ет- 
press and her son lasted for several months; 
six at least. Finally the Emperor obtained 
the manuscript and the Empress her money. 

Was it not a worthy début, I ask you, for an 
Emperor who, despairing of ever attaining the 
glory of having made a Bismarck, discerned 
that the glory of daring to dismiss him was 
the only thing that could be thrown into the 
balance? 

What did he risk, after all ? 
already made! 

And so it comes about that the Gründerzeit 
has, in William II, the first new-fashioned Em- 
peror of Germany: an Emperor of brilliancy 
and noise. He squares himself majestically 
upon the imperial throne, and caracoles spec- 
tacularly upon the field of manceuvers. 

His character is paradoxical. Sometimes I 
think of him as a good German boy. He has 
some true friends, too; some of them obscure 
people, absolutely disinterested. To hear him 
talk intimately, without arrogance or pomp, 
his body slouching in a low arm-chair and his 
legs crossed high, smoking his pipe and laugh- 
ing boisterously, one can hardly realize that 
he is actually the formidable autocrat who ter- 
rorizes not only his own country, but the whole 
world, with the tumult of his personality. 

The intimate William, son of an English- 
woman, has in him a good deal of the young 
English patrician. Though graduated from 
Bonn instead of Oxford, he has done his best 
to approximate the English sporting gentle- 
man. But his Britainism is too mixed; it 
amounts only to Anglomania. His uncle, 
King Edward, laughs at his pretensions, and 
the nephew rages. Of course it is quite out 
of the question for him to manage any sport 
[here Von B spoke in a lower tone] on ac- 
count of his deformed arm. Though he has 
a thousand ingenious tricks for concealing it, 
it has come to be pretty generally known that 
one of his arms has never developed. Look 
at him or at his pictures, and you will see that 
he has taken precautions to prevent its being 
seen. The fact remains that, to all practical 
purposes, he is one-armed. 

William’s cultivation is extensive, but vague. 
The only thing that he knows in a precise and 
detailed fashion is geography—for geography 
is commerce. 

It was a joy to argue with him in the old 
days on literature, philosophy, morals—any- 
thing at all. He did not by any means im- 
pose his ideas upon us, but accepted differ- 
ences of сріпіоп sensibly. І may add that his 
ideas are usually commonplace. He would 
joke even in the midst of the most lively con- 


Germany was 
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troversies, and to his credit be it said that 
when beaten in an argument he never hurled 
his imperial crown at his adversary’s head 
in order to come out ahead. Perhaps he 
revenged himself on his generals апа his 
ministers. 

In the last few years he has changed a good 
deal. His trembling fits exasperate him, and 
he grimaces until one might almost call it 
facial ague. He has formed a habit of snap- 
ping his fingers and making convulsive move- 
ments with his hand when speaking. His 
laugh, formerly so buoyant, has acquired a 
false tone. Likewise he shows less tolerance, 
less kindness toward his friends. In short, 
the Emperor is outrunning the man. It spells 
the end of our friendship. 

They said of him at first that—the opposite 
of Fénelon—he had “a hand of velvet in a 
glove of steel.” Lately it has too often hap- 
pened that the hand has hardened, while the 
glove is changed even oftener than the uni- 
form. 

I attribute these alterations in him to three 
principal causes: 

His mischief-making statecraft. 

His sickly condition, which preoccupies him 
more than is believed. 

The slow, tenacious influence of the Em- 
press. 

The Empress influences him in spite of him- 
self. She fights doggedly against any ease or 
comfort at court, and stands out grimly for 
the stiff old feudal spirit. She is the personi- 
fication of virtue, and, as is sometimes the 
case with aggressively virtuous persons, is sad, 
rather dull, determined and sectarian, and un- 
charitable in her estimates of those around 
her. To me she is the most boresome person 
in the world. Mind you, I don’t insist upon 
a woman’s being beautiful; I only ask that she 
be gracious. More than to his religious edu- 
cation, more than to what he considers politi- 
cal necessities, William II owes to his wife 
that sort of absurd piety which often gives his 
discourses a note so comical and false. 

The Empress’s regard for the “ ргоргіейеѕ” 
has led her to assume the bureaucratic mis- 
sion of censoring the pieces which are pre- 
sented at the Schauspielhaus of Berlin, and I 
can assure you that she fills the place con- 
scientiously. She crosses out without mercy 
the word “love” in ali manuscripts. It is a 
word which she regards as highly improper. 
She only tolerates it in the dramas of Schiller 
and in French works played at the National 
Theatre by Coquelin. Of course the awful 
word when said in French doesn’t so much 
endanger German virtue. If the Empress vis- 
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“His (William’s) uncle, King Edward, laughs 
at his pretensions, and the nephew rages” 


its a museum she causes nude pictures and 
statues to be draped in advance of her arrival. 

With such conceptions of life, literature, and 
art, you may imagine whether the court is 
amusing. The fétes and receptions at the 
palace are so loaded with heavy pomp and 
icy etiquette as to be entirely funereal. Yet 
all this does not prevent intrigue and scandal; 
on the contrary, there is no court in Europe 
which is more unbridled in this respect, and— 
as any one can see—they never succeed in 
hushing up the scandals. 

To animate a court like ours there should 
be at the head of it a woman possessing that 
mixture of grace and bravery which you 
French call allure. Allure! How many 
princes lack it, and how many workmen show 
it unexpectedly! It is something incompati- 
ble with arrogance; something which accommo- 
dates itself to perfect simplicity. The least af- 
fectation destroys it. There must be grandeur 
with ease, character, a certain energy, and the 
gift for always finding happy attitudes with- 
out inventing them. Education may be made 
to serve instead of allure, but it cannot en- 
tirely replace it. -Our sweet old Augusta had 
it when, on that July afternoon in ’70, con- 
ducting William I to the station whence he 
departed for the frontier, she wept, broken- 
hearted, on the cushions of her gilded coach, 
while the crowds acclaimed her. 

The Danish princesses who were brought 
up so simply at Copenhagen and Amelienbourg 
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also have allure—both Dagmar,* whom a 
hard fate made the wife of a blockhead and 
the mother of an imbecile, and her sister 
Alexandra,t impeccably elegant, sweeter and 
more refined than Dagmar, whose situation as 
the consort of a high- 
liver has often been 
difficult. Both have 
a truly imperial grace 
which never struggles 
for effect. 

Last year the Em 
press spent some 
weeks at the castle 
of K To please 
her professional con- 
queror of a husband, 
she determined to 
make conquest of the 
country squires, mid- 
dle-class people, pea- 
sants, workmen, and 
paupers. She made 
visits, received them, 
and spoke as pleas- 
antly as she could 
with the women, 
children, and girls 
she met in the streets 
and fields. She also 
deluged the sick with 
presents and delića- 
cies. And all with 
what result? `+ 

They were only half 
pleased with her ef- 
forts. At the end of 
her stay I happened to 
question an old woman who was knitting on 
her door-step. | 

“Well, you have seen your Empress, and 
she has spoken to you; I suppose you are 
very happy?” 

“Oh, yes; oh, yes.” 

“She’s a good Empress, isn’t she ?” 

The old woman looked up quizzically. 

“What’s the matter?” І asked. “Can you 
deny that she’s a good Empress?” 

“Good? Oh, yes, of course she’s good; 
but Empress”—she began to knit again— 
“ Empress she is not.” 

ГИ not speak much of William’s taste in 
art. You know about it. All Europe has 
been convulsed with laughter over it. The 
average German is lacking in taste; Berlin is a 
city without tradition in art. However, it had, 
until recent years, the merit of being a nice 


in all manuscripts.” 


* Dowager Empress of Russia. 
TQueen of England. 
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“She crosses out without mercy the word ‘love’ 
(This in her capacity as 
censor of plays at the Schauspielhaus, in Berlin) 
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large provincial town. What little adornment it 
had was good, for Frederick the Great brought 
some notable architects from-Paris and built 
several fine palaces, around which clever land- 
scape-gardeners worked with excellent effect. 

But alas! Berlin 
did not stop there. 
What between Wil- 
liam and the Сгӣп- 
derzeit we have de- 
veloped a national art 
which makes us a 
universal laughing- 
stock. It is the style 
of William II, heaven 
help and pity it! 
There are streets 
bordered by houses 
that look like colossal 
pipe-organs, and, 
among other absurd- 
ities, the gigantic 
statue of Bismarck, 
іп porphyry, which 
is uglier than one 
could believe men 
could make anything. 
Then there is the car- 
nival-like horde of the 
Emperor’s ancestors, 
in the Street of Vic- 
tory. William loves 
to review these fig- 
ures. 

In defense of Berlin 
it is only fair to say 
that the municipality 
resisted the imperial 
project of putting a regiment of bad statues 
in our most lovely park. The appropriations 
that the Emperor asked were bravely refused. 
But when ‘he offered to pay for all from his 
private purse, the horror could no longer be 
avoided. William is not so very rich person- 
ally, either, but the execution of this farcical 
plan was dear to him because he had conceived 
it and made the designs with his own hand. 

Another peculiarity of William’s is his dis- 
like for flowers. Though they are the object 
of a veritable worship in Germany, the Em- 
peror abominates them. It is not that he 
thinks them dangerous—like socialists—but 
that he thinks them ugly; just as he thinks 
Rodin’s sculpture and Renoir’s paintings 
ugly. He likes to see lawns and parks deco- 
rated with groups of swords, baskets of shells, 
plat-bands of bayonets and cannon. 

Do you know the large fountain which 
stands in the Schlossplatz? It was bequeathed 
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to the city of Berlin by a very rich gentleman. 
The mayor, in accordance with the usual cere- 
monial custom, invited the Emperor to take 
part in the dedication exercises. The Em- 
peror was absolutely outraged. He could 
hardly believe that they would dare to erect 
in Berlin a monument which had not origi- 
nated with him. 

He exhausted all the administrative and 
legal tricks that he could think of to prevent 
the acceptance of the legacy, and, failing to ar- 
rest the project, sent a curt refusal to attend 
the dedication. He felt that this fountain was 
a direct blow at his authority; almost, indeed, 
a crime of /ése-majesté. 

I saw a good deal of him at this time, and 
tried to reason with him, but he flew into a 
rage and imposed silence upon me. 

“This fountain drives me mad!” he cried in 
French. (He always drops into French when 
he wishes to use violent language.) “It is a 
socialist plot! Mark my words, a socialist 
plot!” 

I tried to calm him. 

“By heaven, you are a socialist, too! Ev- 
erybody is. a socialist nowadays!” he shouted. 
“But they had better take care!” 

Imagine the surprise of the crowd and of 
the officials when, on the day of the unveil- 
ing, they saw the Emperor appear. His face 
was somber апа threatening; апа -his’ mus- 
taches were more warlike than ever. Hurl- 
ing himself upon the platform, he interrupted 
the good man who happened to be expatiating 
upon the virtues of the donor. 

“An evil spirit is hovering over this city!” 
cried William. “Socialism is lifting its head. 
I will not tolerate it. I wish every. one to 
know that I have given orders for an im- 
mense barracks to be built right in the heart 
of Berlin. It will be filled with my loyal 
troops and my faithful cannon. · If the social- 
ists stir I will not hesitate to mow them down. 
Let them look out! I will mow them down. 
I have had enough of it!” 

With this he turned his back on the crowd 
and looked scornfully at the fountain. 

“As for this fountain,” he said, addressing 
the dignitaries on the platform, with a shrug 
of his shoulders, “it is simply ridiculous—ab- 
surd!” So saying, he went as he had come, 
like a tempest, leaving the crowd stupefied. 

Strange to say, the story of this affair was 
not broadly circulated, even in Germany. I 
sometimes think we have a national modesty 
which causes us to cover with our mantle the 
ridiculous doings of the Emperor, as Noah’s 
sons covered the nakedness of their father. 

Some people believe that William’s startling 


performances аге theatric effects, coldly 
planned by him ïn order to strike the im- 
agination of his subjects. This is not the case. 
Of course I don’t pfetend that he does not in- 
tentionally abuse his power; in this. he is like 
all other men: but, I assure you, he is much 
less of an actor than is thought. He simply 
obeys the impulse of the moment because he 
is incapable of resisting it. Some of his im- 
pulses are generous; some ате not. He often 
ends by bitterly repenting his acts. 

Like all neurasthenics, the Emperor shows— 
even in his most unbalanced deeds—a sort of 
topsy-turvy logic. He gets people’s minds off 
one thing by doing another. Thus, if they 
blame him for an artistic decision, he musters 
a review; if they cry out over something else, 
he paints a picture; if they hiss that, he writes 
an opera, or disguises himself as a Mussulman 
and makes a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, or 
demands that they discover a cure for tuber- 
culosis within twenty-four hours. 

The fact is that the Emperor is not nearly 
So popular as he was. We don’t trust him 
and believe in him as we once did. He fa- 
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“Wiliam the man is jascinating; he is agree- 
able, gay, simple, generous, and loyal to his 
jriends” 


tigues and discourages us, besides plaguing 
all the rest of the world like a nightmare. 

We Germans are a quiet, prosperous people, 
and in order to continue so we wish to be let 
alone. Nevertheless we live in constant fear 
of imbecile complications which may be 
stirred up at any moment by this blunderer, 
who is far from being the master of his slaves. 

The newer generation of Germans reproach 
the Emperor with being a showy, false label: 
badly stuck оп {һе good old German bottle, 
He does not truly represent the spirit of the 
people. But, in spite of our real feelings, we 
have to pretend, more or less, to be as our 
sovereign represents us. Take the case of 
France, for instance. We Germans don’t 
hate France at all; quite the reverse, we like 
and trust her. Yet in the papers that are ani- 
mated by the spirit of William we are forever 
represented as being ready to fly at her throat. 

I do not for one moment charge William 
with being serious in this seeming hostility 
toward France. His friendship for her is 
stronger than he is. If in cruising he meets 


a French yacht he approaches her and ex- 
changes visits. He would love nothing better 
than to dine at the Elysée Palace, and, for the 
matter of that, the French would love it, too, 
for they are still poisoned with their old mon- 
archic blood. 

I must do William the justice to say that he 
understands, like every one else, that industry 
and commerce are the vital organs and the 
vascular system of a country. But the 
Emperor, in his feverish, incoherent activity, 
has made the country giddy by driving it 
madly on toward all sorts of economic con- 
quests. 

In order to make her first in everything he 
has forced her to produce, produce, produce. 
The products are piled up in the shops, on 
the docks, and in the granaries. Sales are 
slow, and an enormous stock is left on hand. 
Here is an example: 

Jealous of the world-wide success of the 
Bordeaux, Burgundy, and Champagne wines 
of France, William has pushed our landed 
proprietors and peasants furiously to cultivate 
the vine. He has protected the German wine 
industry in all ways and in all countries, and 
has even gone so far as to make himself wine 
agent, advertising agent, and restaurateur. 

In the famous German Restaurant of the 
Paris Exposition, it was the Emperor himself, 
figuratively, who came in uniform, with apron 
and napkin added, to offer the wine-card to 
his patrons. There is wine enough along the 
Moselle River to intoxicate not only the whole 
of Germany, but all the world besides, but it 
is sold under cost. It fills the encumbered 
storehouses, driving the owners to distraction 
and the peasants to lamentation. 

To improve the situation, the Emperor has 
adopted їугаппіс тпеаѕигеѕ Не has reStricted 
the sale of beer in certain restaurants, and has 
prohibited French wines in the officers’ mess. 
But it doesn’t make any difference. Our eco- 
nomic situation translates itself very simply in 
the one word—overproduction. 

In vain William crosses the seas in his 
cuirass; in vain he tells extraordinary stories 
and makes theatrical demonstrations in order 
to drum up trade. The overproduction aug- 
ments, and we shall before long be reduced to 
the dolorous alternative of either greatly re- 
stricting production, which spells ruin, or of 
greatly continuing it, which spells ruin also. 

You must further remember that our banks 
are up to the neck in these affairs, and that we 
are not, like the French, a saving people. We 
like to enjoy life and spend what we earn; 
consequently we could not pay off, with sacks 
of savings, the heaviness of a financial crisis. 
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The one hope would be that France, generous 
France, might come to our rescue, as she has 
been doing in these past years, and reéstab- 
lish for a time the disturbed equilibrium of 
our finances. 

Some people fancy that the Emperor plans 
wars, but, in spite of his uniforms and his fan- 
fares, this is not so. He is not a warrior, but 
a military man, which is very different. He 
is not even brave. William IIs wild dis- 
courses and menaces are only commercial 
tricks, intended to frighten Europe, and by 
so doing strengthen our great manufacturers, 
who live by armament. The industry is co- 
lossal; unclouded peace would destroy it. 

Another thing which keeps him from mak- 
ing war is the fear he has of the result. Every 
one admits that our army is the strongest in 
the world. It is drilled and kept up to the 
mark; our arsenals are full, our armament 
complete, our fortresses perfect. But, sad to 
say, we have no more real officers. The Ger- 
man army is to-day commanded by mere 
parade officers, who are very similar to the 
pretty coxcombs of France’s Second Empire. 
They do not work, and only occupy them- 
selves with their pleasures, which are none of 
the best, as there is great corruption among 
them. 

In case of war William would have no one 


to command his armies. Doubtless he would 
try to do it himself, for he has war plans of 
his own, just as he has plans of statues, pic- 
tures, operas, and everything else, all his own 
—his own. With William in command, we 
should be beaten by Switzerland, or less than 
Switzerland. 

At the manceuvers, where everything is care- 
fully arranged in advance to make a perfect 
mise-en-scène with the Emperor a majestic 
figure in the center, well, the generals have 
the greatest difficulty to keep from running 
William down. They sweat blood to keep 
from surrounding him, even on absolutely flat 
ground. I have assisted at some of the ma- 
noeuvers, and I can assure you it is nothing 
but buffoonery. 

Thus it comes about that there are com- 
bined in William II two separate men, seem- 
ingly incompatible. One is the charming ` 
personal man, whom I have loved; the other 
is the Emperor, whom I consider detestable. 
William the man is fascinating; he is agree- 
able, gay, simple, generous, and loyal to his 
friends. I am only afraid that William the 
Emperor, who is such a very different person, 
will end by alienating my affections from Wil- 
liam the man. Не annoys me more and more, 
and in the last few years I have seen him as 
seldom as possible. 
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CHAPTER XI 


ГОСТУ ООР heavens, mother, they’re 

ESE Sy married!” cried Zora, staring 

уб Ў at а telegram she had just re- 

an Vs ceived. 

er ae Mrs. Oldrieve woke with a 

Ка start from her after-luncheon 
nap. 

“Who, dear?” 

“Why, Emmy and Septimus Dix. Read it.” 

Mrs. Oldrieve put on her glasses with falter- 
ing fingers, and read а1оца {һе words as if they 
had been in a foreign language: ‘‘Septimus 
and I were married this morning at the Chelsea 
Registrar’s. We start for Paris by the 2.30. 
Will let you know our plans. Love to mother 
from us both. Emmy.” 

“ What does this mean, dear?” 

“Tt means, my dear mother, that they’re 
married, ” said Zora; “but why they should have 
thought it necessary to run away to do it in 
this hole-and-corner fashion I can’t imagine.” 

“It’s very terrible,” said Mrs. Oldrieve. 

“It’s worse than terrible. It’s idiotic,” said 
Zora. 

She was mystified, and being a woman who 
hated mystification, was angry. Нег mother 
began to cry. It was a disgraceful thing; be- 
fore a registrar, too.. 

“ Аз soon as I let her go on the stage, I knew 
something dreadful would happen to her,” she 
wailed. ‘ОЕ course Mr. Dix is foolish and ec- 
centric, but I never thought he could do any- 
thing so irregular.” 

“I have no patience with him!” cried Zora. 
“Т told him only a short while ago that both of 
us would be delighted if he married Emmy.” 

“They must come back, dear, and be mar- 
ried properly. Do make them,” urged Mrs. 
Oldrieve. “Тһе Vicar will be so shocked and 
hurt—and what Cousin Jane will say when she 
hears of it——” 

She raised her mittened hands and let them 
fall into her lap. The awfulness of Cousin 
Jane’s indignation transcended the poor lady’s 


powers of description. Zora dismissed the Vicar 
and Cousin Jane as persons of no account. The 
silly pair were legally married, and she would 
see that there was a proper notice put in The 
Times. As for bringing them back—she looked 
at the clock. 

“They are on their way now to Folkestone.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be any good telegraphing them 
to come back and be properly married in 
church ?” 

“Not the slightest, ” said Zora; “but ГИ do 
it if you like.” 

So the telegram was dispatched to “Septimus 
Dix, Esq., Boulogne Boat, Folkestone,” and 
Mrs. Oldrieve took a brighter view of the situa- 
tion. 

“Ме have done what we can, at any rate,” 
she said by way of self-consolation. 

Now it so happened that Emmy, like many 
another person at their wits’ end, had given her- 
self an amazing amount of unnecessary trouble. 
Her flight had not been noticed till the maid had 


-entered her room at half-past eight. She had 


obviously packed up some things in a handbag. 
Obviously again she had caught the eight- 
fifteen train from Ripstead, as she had done 
once or twice before when rehearsals or other 
theatrical business had’ required an early ar- 
rival in London. Septimus’s telegram had 
not only allayed no apprehension, but it had 
aroused a mild curiosity. Septimus was master 
of his own actions. His going up to London 
was no one’s concern. If he were starting for 
the equator a telegram would have been a 
courtesy. But why announce his arrival in 
London? Why couple it with Emmy’s? And 
why in the name of guns and musical come- 
dies should Zora worry? But when she reflect- 
ed that Septimus did nothing according to 
the orthodox ways of men, she attributed the 
superfluous message to his general infirmity of 
character, smiled indulgently, and dismissed 
the matter from her mind. Mrs. Oldrieve had 
nothing to dismiss, as she had been led to believe 
that Emmy had gone up to London by the 
morning train. She only bewailed the flighty 
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inconsequence of modern young women, until 
she reflected that Emmy’s father had gone and 
come with disconcerting unexpectedness from 
the day of their wedding to that of his death on 
the horns of a buffalo; whereupon she fatalisti- 
cally attributed her daughter’s ways to heredity. 
So while the two incapables were sedulously 
covering up their tracks, the most placid in- 
difference as to their whereabouts reigned in 
Nunsmere. 

The telegram, therefore, announcing their 
marriage found Zora entirely unprepared for 
the news it contained. What a pitiful tragedy 
lay behind the words she was a million miles 
from suspecting. She walked with her head 
above such clouds, her eyes on the stars, taking 
little heed of the happenings around her feet— 
and, if the truth is to be known, finding mighty 
little instruction or entertainment in the fir- 
mament. The elopement, for it was nothing 
more, brought her eyes, however, earthwards. 
“Why?” she asked, not realizing it to be the 
most futile of questions when applied to human 
actions. To every such “Why?” there аге a 
myriad answers. When a mysterious murder 
is committed, everyone seeks the motive. Un- 
less circumstance unquestionably provides the 
key of the enigma, who can tell? It may be 
revenge for the foulest of wrongs. It may be 
that the assassin objected to the wart on the 
other man’s nose—and there are men to whom 
a wart is a Pelion of rank offense, and who be- 
lieve themselves heaven-appointed to cut it off. 
It may be for worldly, gain. It may be merely 
for amusement. There is nothing so out- 
rageous, so grotesque, which if the human 
brain has conceived it, the human hand has 
not done. Many a man has taken a cab, 
on a sudden shower, merely to avoid the 
trouble of unrolling his umbrella, and the 
sanest of women has been known to cheat a 
*bus conductor of a penny, so as to wallow in the 
gratification of a crossing-sweeper’s blessing. 
When {һе philosopher asks the Everlasting 
Why, he knows, if he be a sound philosopher— 
and asound philosopher is he who is not led into 
the grievous error of taking his philosophy seri- 
ously—that the question is but the starting 
point of the entertaining game of Specula- 
tion. 

To this effect spake the Literary man from 
London, when next he met Zora. Nunsmere 
was in a swarm of excitement and the alien bee 
had, perforce, to buzz with the rest. 

“The interesting thing is,” said he, ‘that 
the thing has happened. That while the in- 
habitants of this snug village kept one dull eye 
on the decalogue and another on their neigh- 
bors, Romance on its rosy pinions was hover- 
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ing over it. Two people have gone the right 
old way of man and maid. They have defied 
the paralyzing conventions of the engagement. 
Oh! the unutterable, humiliating, deadening 
period! When each young person has to pass 
the inspection of the other’s relations. When 
simpering friends maddeningly leave them 
alone in drawing-rooms and conservatories so 
that they can hold each other’s hands. When 
they are on probation coram publico. Our 
friends have defied all this. They have defied 
the orange blossoms, the rice, the wedding 
presents, the unpleasant public affidavits, the 
whole indecent paraphernalia of an orthodox 
wedding—the bridal veil—a survival from the 
barbaric days when a womar was bought and 
paid for and a man didn’t know what he had 
got until he had married her and taken her 
home—the senseless new clothes which brand 
them immodestly wherever they go. Two peo- 
ple have had the courage to avoid all this, to 
treat marriage as if it really concerned them- 
selves and not Tom, Dick, and Harry. They’ve 
done it. Why, doesn’t matter. All honor to 
them.” 

He waved his stick in the air—they had met 
on the common—and the lame donkey, who 
had strayed companionably near them, took to 
his heels in fright. 

“ Even the donkey,” said Zora, “Mr. Dix’s 
most intimate friend, doesn’t agree with you.” 

“The ass will agree with the sage only in the 
millennium,” said Rattenden. 

But Zora was not satisfied with the profes- 
sional philosopher’s presentation of the affair. 
She sought Wiggleswick,whom she found before 
a blazing fire in the sitting-room, his feet on 
the mantelpiece, smoking a Havana cigar. On 
her approach he wriggled to attention, and ex- 
tinguishing the cigar by means of saliva and a 
horny thumb and forefinger, put the stump into 
his pocket. 

“Good morning, Wiggleswick,” said Zora 
cheerfully. 

“Good morning, ma’am,”’ said Wiggleswick. 

“You seem to be having a good time.” 

Wiggleswick gave her to understand that, 
thanks to his master’s angelic disposition and 
his worthiness, he always had a good time. 

“Now that he’s married there will have to 
be a few changes in household arrangements, ” 
said Zora. 

“What changes?” 

“There will be а cook and parlor maid and 
regular hours, and a mistress to look after 
things.” 

Wiggleswick put his cunning gray head on 
one side. 

“Г sure they’ll make me very comfortable, 
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ma’am. If they do the work, I won’t raise no 
manner of objection.” 

Zora, regarding the egoist with mingled ad- 
miration and vexedness, could only say, “Oh!” 

“T never raised no objection to his marriage 
from the first,” said Wiggleswick. 

“Did he consult you about it?” 

“Of course he did,” he replied with an in- 
dulgent smile, while the light of sportive fancy 
gleamed behind his blear eyes. “Не looks on 
me as a father, he does, тағат. ‘Wiggles- 
wick,’ says he, ‘I’m going to be married.’ 
‘I’m delighted to hear it, sir,’ says I; ‘a man 
needs a woman’s ’and about him,’ says I.” 

“When did he tell you this?” 

Wiggleswick searched his inventive memory. 

“About a fortnight ago. ‘If I may be so 
bold, sir, who is the young lady?’ I asks. 
‘It’s Miss Emily Oldrieve,’ says he, and I 
said, ‘A nicer, brighter, prettier bit of роойѕ`—1І 
beg your pardon, ma’am—‘young lady, you 
couldn’t pick up between here and Hounds- 
ditch.’ I did say that, ma’am, I tell you 
straight.” He looked at her keenly to see 
whether this expression of loyal admiration of 
his new mistress had taken effect, and then 
continued. “Апа then he says to me, ‘ Wig- 
gleswick, there ain’t going to be no grand wed- 
ding. You know me.’—And I docs, ma’am. 
The outlandish things he does, ma’am, would 
shock an alligator.—‘I should forget the day,’ 
says he. ‘I should lose the ring. I should 
marry the wrong party. І should forget to 
kiss the bridesmaids. Land knows what I 
shouldn’t do. So же?е going up to London to 
be married on the Q. T., and don’t you say 
nothing to nobody.’” 

“So you’ve been in this conspiracy for a 
fortnight,” said Zora severely, “апа you never 
thought it your duty to stop him doing so foolish 
a thing?” 

“ As getting married, ma’am?”’ 

“No. Such a silly thing as running away.” 

“Of course І did, таат,” said Wiggles- 
wick, who went on mendaciously to explain 
that he had used every means in his power to 
prevail on his master to submit to the orthodox 
ceremony for the sake of the family. 

“Then you might have given me a hint as to 
what was going on.” 

Wiggleswick assumed a shocked expression. 
“Апа disobey my master? Orders is orders, 
ma’am. I once wore the queen’s uniform. ” 

Zora, sitting on the arm of a chair, half 
steadying herself with her umbrella, regarded 
the old man standing respectfully at attention 
before her with a smile whose quizzicality she 
could not restrain. The oid villain drew him- 
self up in a dignified way. 
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“І don’t mean the government uniform, 
ma’am. I’ve had my misfortunes like anyone 
else. I was once in the army—in the band.” 

“ Мг. Dix told me that you had been іп the 
band, ” said Zora with all her graciousness, so as 
to atone for the smile. ‘You played that in- 
strument in the corner.” 

“I did, таат,’ said Wiggleswick. 

Zora looked down at the point of her um- 
brella on the floor. Having no reason to dis- 
believe Wiggleswick’s circumstantial though 
entirely fictitious story, and having by the 
smile put herself at a disadvantage, she felt un- 
comfortably routed. ` 

“Your master never told you where he was 
going ог how long he was likely to be away?” 
she asked. 

“My master, ma’am,” replied Wiggleswick, 
“never knows where he is going. That’s why 
he wants a wife who can tell him. ” 

Zora rose and looked around her. Then, 
with a sweep of her umbrella indicating the 
general dustiness and untidiness of the room: 

“Well, the best thing you can do,” said she, 
“is to have the house thoroughly cleaned and 
put in order. They may be back any day. 
ГИ send іп a charwoman to help you.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Wiggleswick, 
somewhat glumly. Although he had lied vol- 
ubly to her for his own ends, he stood in 
awe of her commanding personality, and never 
dreamed of disregarding her high behests. 
But he had a moral disapproval of work. He 
could see no nobility in it, having done so much 
in his time. 

“Do you think we need begin now, ma’am?”’ 
he asked anxiously. 

“At once,” said Zora. “It will take you a 
month to clean the place. And it will give you 
something to do.” 

She went away femininely consoled by her 
exercise of authority—a minor victory covering 
a retreat. But she still felt very angry with 
Septimus. 

When Clem Sypher came down to Penton 
Court for the week-end, he treated the matter 
lightly. _. 

“Не knew that he was acceptable to your 
mother and yourself, so he has done nothing 


dishonorable. All he wanted was your sister 
and the absence of fuss. I think it sporting of 
him. I do, truly.” 


“ And I think you’re detestable!” cried Zora. 
“There’s not a single man that can under- 
stand. ” 

“What do you want me to understand?” 

“I don’t know,” said Zora, "but you ought 
to understand it.” 

A day or two later, meeting Rattenden again, 
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she found that he comprehended her too 
fully. 

“What would have pleased you,” said he, 
“would have been to play the seur noble, to 
have gathered the young couple in your em- 
brace, and magnanimously given them to 
each other, and smiled on the happiness of 
which you had been the bounteous dispenser. 
They’ve cheated you. They’ve cut your part 
clean out of the comedy, and you don’t like it. 
If Pm not right will you kindly order me out 
of the room? Well?” he asked, after a pause, 
during which she hung her head. 

“ОҺ, you can stay,” she said with a half- 
laugh. ‘“‘You’re the kind of man that always 
bets опа certainty: ” | 

Rattenden was right. She was jealous of 
Emmy for having unceremoniously stolen her 
slave from her service—that Emmy had planned 
the whole conspiracy she had not the slightest 
doubt—and she was angry with Septimus for 
having been weak enough to lend himself to 
such duplicity. Even when he wrote her a 
dutiful letter from Paris—to the telegram he 
had merely replied, “Sorry; impossible ”—full 
of everything save Emmy and their plans for 
the future, she did not forgive him. How 
dared he consider himself fit to travel by him- 
self? His own servant qualified his doings as 
outlandish. 

“They’ll make a terrible mess of their honey- 
moon,” she said to Clem Sypher. “They'll 
start for Rome and find themselves in St. 
Petersburg.” 

“They'll be just as happy,” said Sypher. 
“If I was оп my honeymoon, do you think Га 
care where I went?” 

“Well, I wash my hands of them, ” said Zora 
with a sigh, as if bereft of dear responsibilities. 
“ No doubt they’re happy in their own жау.” 

And that, for a long time, was the end of 
the matter. The house, cleaned and polished, 
glittered like the instrument room of a man-of- 
war, and no master or mistress came to bestow 
on Wiggleswick’s toil the meed of their ap- 
probation. The old man settled down again to 
well-earned repose, and the house grew dusty 
and dingy again, and dustier and dingier as the 
weeks went on. 

It has been before stated that things happen 
slowly in Nunsmere, even the reawakening of 
Zora’s nostalgia for the Great World and Life 
and the Secrets of the Earth. But things do 
happen there eventually, and the time came 
when Zora found herself once again too big for 
the little house. She missed Emmy’s periodi- 
cal visits. She missed the regulation of Septi- 
mus. She missed her little motor expeditions 
with Sypher, who had sold his car and was 
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speaking of selling “The Kurhaus, Kilburn 
Priory.” The cure seemed to have trans- 
formed itself from his heart to his nerves. He 
talked of it—or so it appeared to her—with 
more braggadocio than enthusiasm. He could 
converse of little else. It was going to smash 
Jebusa Jones’s Cuticle Remedy to the shreds 
of its ointment boxes. The deepening vertical 
line between the man’s brows she did not 
notice, nor did she interpret the wistful look in 
his eyes when he claimed her help. She was 
tired of the cure and the remedy and Sypher’s 
fantastic need of her as ally. She wanted Life, 
real, quivering human Life. It was certainly 
not to be found in Nunsmere, where faded lives 
were laid away in lavender. For sheer sensa- 
tions she began to tolerate the cynical analysis 
of the Literary man from London. She must 
go forth on her journeyings again. She had 
already toyed with the idea when with Septi- 
mus’s aid she had mapped out voyages round 
the world. Now she must follow it in strenu- 
ous earnest. The Callenders had cabled her 
an invitation to come out at once to Los 
Angeles. She cabled back an acceptance. 

“So you’re going away from me?” said 
Sypher, when she announced her departure. 

There was a hint of reproach in his voice 
which she resented. 

“You told me in Monte Carlo that I ought to 
have a mission in life. І can’t find it here, so 
I’m going to seek one in California. What 
happens in this Sleepy Hollow of a place thata 
live woman can concern herself with?” 

“There’s Sypher’s Cure——” 

“My dear Mr. Sypher!” she laughed pro, 
testingly. 

“Oh,” said he, “you are helping it on more 
than you imagine. I’m going through a rough 
time, but with you behind me, as I told you 
before, I know I shall win. If I turn my head 
round, when I’m sitting at my desk, I have a 
kind of fleeting vision of you hovering over my 
chair. It puts heart and soul into me, and gives 
me courage to make desperate ventures.” 

“As I’m only there іп the spirit, it doesn’t 
matter whether the bodily I is in Nunsmere or 
Los Angeles.” 

“How can I tell?” said he, with one of his 
swift, clear glances. “І meet you in the body 
every week and carry back your spirit with me. 
Zora Middlemist,” he added abruptly, after a 
pause, “І implore you not to leave me.” 

He leaned his arm оп the mantelpiece from 
which Septimus had knocked the little china 
dog, and looked down earnestly at her, as she 
sat on the chintz-covered sofa behind the tea- 
table. At her back was the long casement 
window, and the last gleams of the wintry sun 
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caught her hair. To the man’s visionary fancy 
they formed an aureole. 

“Don’t go, Zora.” 

She was silent for a long, long time, as if held 
by the spell of the man’s pleading. Her face 
softened adorably and a tenderness came into 
the eyes which he could not see. A mysterious 
power seemed to be lifting her towards him. It 
was a new sensation, pleasurable, like floating 
down a stream with the water murmuring in her 
ears. Then, suddenly, as if startled to vivid 
consciousness out of a dream, she awakened, 
furiously indignant. 

“ Why shouldn’t I ро? Tell me once and for 
all, why?” : 

She expected what any woman alive might 
have expected save the chosen few who have 
the great gift of reading the souls of the poet 
and the visionary; and Clem Sypher, in his way, 
was both. She braced her nerves to hear the ex- 
pected. But the poet and the visionary spoke. 

It was the old story of the cure, his divine 
mission to spread the healing unguent over the 
suffering earth. Voices had come to him as 
they had come to the girl at Domrémy, and they 
had told him that through Zora Middlemist, 
and no other, was his life’s mission to be ac- 
complished. | 

To her it was anticlimax. Reaction forced a 
laugh against her will. ` She leaned back among 
the sofa cushions. 

“Ts that all?” she said, and Sypher did not 
catch the significance of the words. ‘‘You 
seem to forget that the rôle of Mascotte is not a 
particularly active one. It’s all very well for 
you, but I have to sit at home and twirl my 
thumbs. Have you ever tried that by way of 
soul-satisfying occupation? Don’t you think 
youre just a bit—egotistical?”’ . 

He relaxed the tension of his attitude with a 
sigh, thrust his hands into his pockets and sat 
down. 

“I suppose І am. When а man wants 
something with all the strength of his being and 
thinks of nothing else day or night, he develops 
a colossal selfishness. It’s a form of madness, 
I suppose. There was a man called Bernard 
Palissy who had it, and made everybody sacri- 
fice themselves to his idea. I’ve no right to ask 
you to sacrifice yourself to mine.” 

“You have the right of friendship,” said 
Zora, “to claim my interest in your hopes and 
fears, and that I’ve given you and shall always 
give you. But beyond that, as you say, you 
have no right.” . 

He rose, with a laugh. “I know. It’s as 
logical as a proposition of Euclid. But all the 
same I feel I have a higher right, beyond any 
logic. There аге all kinds of phenomena іп 
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life which have nothing whatsoever to do with 
reason. You have convinced my reason that 
I’m an egotistical dreamer. But nothing you 
can do or say will ever remove the craving for 
you that І have here”—and he thumped his 
big chest—‘“‘like hunger.” 

When he had gone Zora thought over the 
scene with more disturbance of mind than she 
appreciated. She laughed to herself at Sypher’s 
fantastic claim. To give up the great things of 
the world, Life itself, for the sake of a quack 
medicament! It was preposterous. Sypher 
was as crazy as Septimus; perhaps crazier, for 
the latter did not thump his chest and inform 
her that his guns or his patent convertible bed- 
razor-strop had need of her “here.” De- 
cidedly, the results of her first excursion into 
the big world had not turned out satisfactorily. 
Her delicate nose sniffed at them in disdain. 
The sniff, however, was disappointingly un- 
convincing. The voices of contemptible people 
could not sound in a woman’s ears like the 
drowsy murmuring of waters. The insane 
little devil that had visited her in Clem Sypher’s 
garden whispered her to stay. 

But had not Zora, in the magnificence of her 
strong womanhood, in the hunger of her great 
soul, to find somewhere in the world a Mission 
in Life, a fulness of existence which would ac- 
complish her destiny? Down with the insane 
little devil and all his potential works! Zora 
laughed and recovered her serenity. Cousin 
Jane, who had had much to write concerning 
the elopement, was summoned, and Zora, with 
infinite baggage in the care of Turner, set sail 
for California. Е 

The New World lay before her with its 
chances of real, quivering, human Life. Nuns- 
mere, where nothing ever happened, lay behind 
her. She smiled graciously at Sypher, who 
saw her off at Waterloo, and said nice things to 
him about the cure, but before her eyes danced 
a mirage in which Clem Sypher and his cure 
were not visible. The train steamed out of the 
station. Sypher stood on the edge of the 
platform and watched the end buffers until they 
were out of sight; then he turned and strode 
away, and his face was that of a man stricken 
with great loneliness. 


CHAPTER XII 


It never occurred to Septimus that he had 
done a quixotic thing in marrying Emmy, any 
more than to pat himself on the back for a 
monstrously clever fellow when he had com- 
pleted a new invention. At the door of the 
Registry Office he took off his hat, held cut his 
hand, and said good-by. 
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“But where are you going?” Emmy asked 
in dismay. 

Septimus didn’t know. He waved his hand 
vaguely over London, and said, ‘‘ Anywhere.” 

Emmy began to cry. She had passed most 
of the morning in tears. She felt doubly guilty 
now that she had accepted the sacrifice of his 
life; an awful sense of loneliness also over- 
whelmed her. 

“I didn’t know that you hated me like that,”’ 
she said. 

“Good heavens!” he cried in horror. “I 
don’t hate you. I only thought you had no 
further use for me.” 

“And I’m to be left alone in the street?” 

“П drive you anywhere you like,” said he. 

“ Апа then get rid of me as soon as possible 2 
Oh! I know what you must be feeling.” 

Septimus put his hand under her arm, and 
led her away, in great distress. 

“T thought you wouldn’t be able to bear the 
sight of me.” 

“Oh, don’t be silly!” said Emmy. 

Her adjuration was on a higher plane of senti- 
ment than expression. It comforted Septimus. 

“What would you like me to do? ” 

“Anything except leave me to myself—at any 
rate for the present. Don’t you see, I’ve only 
you in the world to look to.” 

“Соа bless my soul,” said he, “І suppose 
that’s so. It’s very alarming. No one has 
ever looked to me іп all my life. Га wander 
barefoot for you all over the earth. But 
couldn’t you find somebody else who’s more 
used to looking after people? It’s for your own 
sake entirely,” he hastened to assure her. 

“I know,” she said. “But you see it’s im- 
possible for me to go to any of my friends, es- 
pecially after what has happened.” She held 
out her ungloved left hand. “How could I 
explain?” 

“You must never explain,” he agreed, 
sagely. “It would undo everything. I sup- 
pose things are easy, after all, when you’ve set 
your mind on them—or get some chap that 
knows everything to tell you how to do them— 
and there’s lots of fellows about that know 
everything—solicitors and so forth. There’s 
the man who told me about a Registrar. See 
how easy it was. Where would you like to ро?” 

“Anywhere out of England.” She shud- 
dered. “Таке me to Paris first. We сап go 
on from there anywhere we like.” 

“Certainly,” said Septimus, and he hailed a 
hansom. 


Thus it fell out that the strangely married 
pair kept together during the long months that 
followed. Emmy’s flat in London had been 
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rented furnished. The maid Edith had van- 
ished, after the manner of many of her kind, 
into ancillary space. The theater and all it 
signified to Emmy became a past dream. Her 
inner world was tragical enough, poor child. 
Her outer world was Septimus. In Paris, as she 
shrank from meeting possible acquaintances, 
he found her a furnished appartement in the 
Boulevard Raspail, while he perched in a little 
hotel close Бу. The finding of the appartement 
was an illustration of his newly invented, 
optimistic theory of getting things done. 

He came back to the hotel where he had pro- 
visionally lodged her and informed her of his 
discovery. She naturally asked him how he 
had found it. 

“А soldier told me, ” he said. 

“А soldier?” 

“Yes. He had great baggy red trousers 
and a sash around his waist and a short blue 
jacket braided with red and a fez with a tassel 
and a shaven head. He saved me from being 
run over by a cab.” 

Emmy shivered. ‘Oh, don’t talk of it in that 
calm way—suppose you had been killed!” 

“І suppose the Zouave would have buried 
me—he’s such a helpful creature, you know. 
He’s been in Algiers. He says I ought to go 
there. His name is Hégisippe Cruchot.” 

“But what about the flat?” asked Emmy. 

“Oh, you see, I fell down in front of the cab 
and he dragged me away and brushed me down 
with a waiter’s napkin—there was a café within 
a yard ortwo. And then I asked him to have 
a drink and gave him a cigarette. He drank 
absinthe, without water, and then I began to 
explain to him an idea for an invention which 
occurred to me to prevent people from being 
run over by cabs, and he was quite interested. 
Pll show you——”’ 

“You won't,” said Emmy, with a laugh. 
She had her lighter moments. ‘You'll do no 
such thing—not until you’ve told me about the 
flat.” 

“Oh! the flat,” said Septimus in a disap- 
pointed tone, as if it were a secondary matter 
altogether. “І gave him another absinthe and 
we became so friendly that I told him that I 
wanted a flat and didn’t in the least know how 
to set about finding one. It turned out that 
there was an appartement vacant in the house of 
which his mother is concierge. He took me 
along to see it, and introduced me to Madame, 
his mother. He has also got an aunt who can 
cook.” 

“І should like to have seen you talking to the 
Zouave,”’ said Emmy. “It would have made a 
pretty picture—the two of you hobnobbing 
over a little marble table.” 
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“Tt was iron, painted yellow,” said Septimus. 
“Tt wasn’t a very resplendent café.” 

“T wonder what he thought of you.” 

“Well, he introduced me to his mother,” re- 
plied Septimus gravely, whereat Emmy broke 
into merry laughter, for the first time for many 
days. | 

“ Гуе taken the appartement for a month and 
the aunt who can cook,” he remarked. 

“What!” cried Emmy, who had not paid 
very serious regard to the narrative. “Without 
knowing anything at all about it?” 

She put on her hat and insisted on driving 
there incontinently, full of misgivings. But 
she found a well-appointed house, a deep- 
bosomed, broad-beamed concierge, who looked 
as if she might be the mother of twenty helpful 
Zouaves, and an equally matronly and kindly 
faced sister, a Madame Bolivard, the aunt 
aforesaid who could cook. 

Thus, as the ravens fed Elijah, so did 
Zouaves and other casual fowl aid Septimus on 
his way. Madame Bolivard in particular took 
them both under her ample wing, to the girl’s 
unspeakable comfort. A brav femme, Madame 
Bolivard, who not only could cook, but could 
darn stockings and mend linen, which Emmy’s 
frivolous fingers had never learned to accom- 
plish. She could also prescribe miraculous 
tisanes for trivial ailments, could tell the cards, 
and could converse volubly on any subject 
under heaven; the Jess she knew about it, the 
more she had to say, which is a great gift. It 
spared the girl many desolate and despairing 
hours. 

It was a lonely, monotonous life. Septimus 
she saw daily. Now and then, if Septimus were 
known to be up-stairs, Hégisippe Cruchot, 
coming to pay his filial respects to his mother 
and his mother’s Catalan wine (she was from 
Marseilles) and her matelote of eels, luxuries 
which his halfpenny a day could not provide, 
would mount to inquire dutifully after his aunt 
and incidentally after the belle dame du troi- 
sième. Не was their only visitor from the out- 
side world, and as he found a welcome and an 
ambrosial form of alcohol compounded of Scotch 
whiskey and Maraschino (whose subtlety Emmy 
had learned from an eminent London actor- 
manager at a far-away supper party), he came 
as often as his respectful ideas of propriety 
allowed. 

They were quaint gatherings, these, in the 
stiffly furnished little salon: Emmy, fluffy- 
haired, sea-shell-cheeked, and softly raimented, 
lying indolently on the sofa amid a pile of 
cushions—she had sent Septimus out to La 
Samaritaine to buy some (in French furnished 
rooms they stuff the cushions with cement), 
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and he. had brought back a dozen in a cab, so 
that the whole room heaved and swelled with 
them; Septimus, with his mild blue eyes and 
upstanding -hair, looking like the conventional 
picture of one who sees a ghost; Нёріѕірре 
Cruchot, the outrageousness of whose piratical 
kit contrasted with his suavity of manner, 
sitting with military precision on a straight- 
backed chair; and Madame Bolivard standing 
in a far corner of the room, her bare arms 
crossed above her blue apron, and watching 
the scene with an air of kindly proprietorship. 
They spoke in French, for only one word of 
English had Hégisippe and his aunt between 
them, and that being ‘Howdodogoddam’ was 
the exclusive possession of the former. Emmy 
gave utterance now and then to peculiar vo- 
cables which she had learned at school, and 
which Hégisippe declared to be the purest Pari- 
sian he had ever heard an Englishwoman use, 
while Septimus spoke very fair French indeed. 
Hégisippe would twirl his little brown mus- 
tache—he was all brown, skin and eyes and 
close-cropped hair, and even the skull under 
the hair—and tell of his military service and of 
the beautiful sunshine of Algiers and, when his 
aunt was out of the room, of „his Arcadian 
love affairs. She served in a wine shop in 
the Rue des Francs-Bouchors. When was he 
going to get married? At Emmy’s question he 
laughed, with a wave of his cigarette, and a 
clank of his bayonet against the leg of the chair. 
On a sou a day? Time enough for that when 
he had made his fortune. His mother then 
would doubtless find him a suitable wife with a 
dowry. When his military service was over he 
was going to be a waiter. When he volunteered 
this bit of information Emmy gave a cry of sur- 
prise. This dashing, swaggering desperado of 
a fellow a waiter! 

“I shall never understand this country!” 
she cried. 

“When one has good introductions and 
knows how to comfort oneself, one makes 
much ”—and he rubbed his thumb and fingers 
together, according to the national code of 
pantomime. 

And then his hosts would tell him about 
England and the fogs, wherein he was greatly 
interested; or Septimus would cell him of in- 
ventions, the weak spot in which his shrewd 
intelligence generally managed to strike, and 
then Septimus would run his fingers through 
his hair and say, “God bless my soul, I never 
thought of that,” and Emmy would laugh; or 
else they talked politics. Hégisippe, being a 
Radical, fiché’d himself absolutely of the Pope 
and the priests. To be kind to one’s neigh- 
bors and act as a good citizen summed up his 
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ethical code. 
Catholic. 

“What about the girl in the Rue des Francs- 
Bouchors?”’ asked Emmy. 

“If I were a good Catholic, I ‘would have 
two, for then I could get absolution, ” he 
cried gaily, and laughed immoderately at his 
jest. 

The days of his visits were marked red in 
Emmy’s calendar. 

“I wish I were a funny beggar, and had lots 
of conversation like our friend Cruchot, and 
could make you laugh, ” said Septimus one day, 
when the tedium vite lay heavy on her. 

“If you had a sense of humor you wouldn’t 
be here,” she replied, with some bitterness. 

Septimus rubbed his thin hands together 
thoughtfully. 

“I don’t know why you should say that,” 
said he. “I never heard a joke I didn’t see the 
point of. I’m rather good at it.” 

“If you don’t see the point of this joke, I 
can’t explain it, my dear. It has a point the 
size of a pyramid.” 
` He nodded and looked dreamily out of the 
window at the opposite houses. Sometimes 
her sharp sayings hurt him. But he under- 
stood all, in his dim way, and pardoned all. He 
never allowed her to see him wince. He stood 
so long silent that Emmy looked up anxiously 
at his face, dreading the effect of her words. 
His hand hung by his side—he was near the 
sofa where she lay. She took it gently, in a re- 
vulsion of feeling, kissed it, and, as he turned, 
flung it from her. 

“Go, my dear; go. I’m not fit to talk to you. 
Yes, go. You oughtn’t to be here; you ought 
to be in England in your comfortable home 
with Wiggleswick and your books and inven- 
` tions. You’re too good for me, and I’m hate- 
ful. I know it, and it drives me mad.” 

He took her hand in his turn and held it for a 
second or two in both of his and patted it 
kindly. 

“Г go out and buy something, ” he said. 

When he returned she was penitent and glad 
to see him; and although he brought her as a 
present a hat—a thing of purple feathers and 
green velvet and roses, in which no self-respect- 
ing woman would be seen mummified a thou- 
sand years hence—she neither laughed at it nor 
upbraided him, but tried the horror on before 
the glass and smiled sweetly while the cold 
shivers ran down her back. 

а: don’ t want you to say funny things, Septi- 
mus,” she said, reverting to the starting point 
of the scene, “so long as you bring me such 
presents as this. М 

“It’s a пісе hat,” he admitted modestly. 


He was as moral as any devout 
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“The woman in the shop said that very few 
people could wear it.” 

“Pm so glad you think I’m an exceptional 
woman,” she said. “It’s the first compliment 
you have ever paid те.” 

She shed tears, though, over the feathers of 
the hat, before she went to bed, good tears, such 
as bring great comfort and cleanse the heart. 
She slept happier that night; and afterwards, 
whenever the devils entered her soul and the 
pains of hell got hold upon her, she recalled the 
tears, and they became the holy water of an 
exorcism. 

Septimus, unconscious of this landmark in 
their curious wedded life, passed tranquil 
though muddled days in his room at the Hotel 
Godet. A gleam of sunlight on the glazed hat 
of an omnibus driver, the stick of the whip and 
the horse’s ear, as he was coming home one day 
on the impériale, put him on the track of a new 
sighting apparatus for a field gun which he had 
half invented some years before. The working 
out of this, and the superintendence of the 
making of the model at some works near 
Vincennes, occupied much of his time and 
thought. In matters appertaining to his pas- 
sion he had practical notions of procedure; he 
would be at a loss to know where to buy a 
tooth-brush, and be dependent on the minis- 
trations of a postman or an old woman in a 
charcoal shop, but to the place where delicate 
instruments could be made he went straight, as 
instinctively and surely as a buffalo heads for 
water. Many of his books and papers had 
been sent him from time to time by Wiggles- 
wick, who began to dread the post, the labor 
of searching and packing and dispatching 
becoming too severe a tax on the old villain’s 
leisure. These lay in promiscuous heaps 
about the floor of his bedroom, stepping-stones 
amid a river of minor objects, such as collars 
and bits of india rubber and the day before 
yesterday’s Petit Journal. The femme de 
chambre and the dirty, indeterminate man in a 
green baize apron, who went about raising 
casual dust with a great feather broom, at first 
stowed the litter away daily, with jackdaw in- 
genuity of concealment, until Septimus gave 
them five francs each to desist; whereupon they 
desisted with alacrity, and the books became 
the stepping-stones aforesaid, stepping-stones 
to higher things. His only concern was the im- 
possibility of repacking them when the time 
should come for him to leave the Hotel Godet, 
and sometimes the more academic speculation 
as to what Zora would say should some miracle 
of levitation transport her to the untidy chamber. 
He could see her, radiant and commanding, dis- 
pelling chaos with the sweep of her parasol. 
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There were few moments in the day when 
he did not crave her presence. It had been 
warmth and sunshine and color to him for so 
long that now the sun seemed to have dis- 
appeared from the sky, leaving the earth a 
chill’ monochrome. Life was very difficult 
without her. She had even withdrawn from 
him the love “іп a sort of way” to which she 
had confessed. The goddess was angry at the 
slight cast on her by his secret marriage. And 
she was in California, a myriad of miles away. 
She could not have been more remote had she 
been in Saturn. When Emmy asked him 
whether he did not long for Wiggleswick and 
the studious calm of Nunsmere, he said, “ No.” 
And he spoke truly; for wherein lay the ad- 


vantage of one spot on the earth’s surface over - 


another, if Zora were not the light thereof? 
But he kept his reason in his heart. They 
rarely spoke of Zora. 

Of the things that concerned Emmy herself so 
deeply, they never spoke at all. Of her hopes 
and fears for the future be knew nothing. For 
all that was said between them, Mordaunt 
Prince might have been the figure of a dream 
that had vanished into the impenetrable mists 
of dreamland.’ To the girl he was a ghastly 
memory which she strove to hide in the depths 
of her soul. Septimus saw that she suffered, 
and went many quaint and irrelevant ways to 
alleviate her misery. Sometimes they got on 
her nerves; more often they made the good 
tears come. Once she was reading a tattered 
volume of George Eliot which she had picked up 
during a stroll on the quays, and calling him 
over to her side pointed out a sentence: “Dogs 
are the best friends, they are always ready with 
their sympathy and they ask no questions. ” 

“That’s like you,” she said; “but George 
Eliot had never met a man like you, poor thing, 
so she had to stick the real thing down to dogs. ” 

Septimus reddened. “Dogs bark and keep 
one from sleeping,” he said. “ My next-door 
neighbor at the Hotel Godet has one. An ugly 
man with a beard comes and takes them out in 
а motor саг. Do you know, I’m thinking of 
growing a beard. I wonder how I should look 
in it?” 

Emmy laughed and caught his sleeve. “Why 
won’t you even let me tell you what I thins of 
you?” 

“ Wait till I’ve grown the beard, and then you 
can,” said Septimus. 

“That will be never,” she retorted; “for if 
you grow a beard, you’ll look a horror, like a 
Prehistoric Man—and I sha’n’t have anything 
to do with you. So ГЇЇ never be able to tell 
you.” 

“Tt would be better so,” said he. 
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They made many plans for settling down in 
some part of rural France or Switzerland—they 
had the map of Europe to choose from—but 
Septimus’s vagueness and a disinclination for 
further adventure on the part of Emmy kept 
them in Paris. The winter brightened into 
spring, and Paris, gay in lilac and sunshine, held 
them in her charm. These were days when 
they almost forgot, and became the light- 
hearted companions of the lame donkey on 
Nunsmere Common. 

A day on the Seine, for instance, in a steam- 
boat, when the water was miraculously turned 
to sparkling wine and the great masses of 
buildings were bathed in amber and the domes 
of the Pantheon and the Invalides and the car- 
touches and bosses of the Pont Alexandre III 
shone burnished gold. There was Auteuil, 
with its little open-air restaurants, rustic trellis 
and creepers, and its friture of gudgeon and 
dusty salt and cutlery and great yards of bread, 
which Emmy loved to break with Septimus, 
like a Christmas.cracker. Then, afterwards, 
there was the winding Seine again, Robin- 
son Crusoe’s Island in all its greenery, and St. 
Cloud with its terrace looking over the valley to 
Paris, wrapped in an amethyst haze, with here 
and there a triumphant point of glory. 

A day also in the woods of Bas Meudon, 
alone beneath the trees, when they talked like 


„children, and laughed over the luncheon basket 


which Madame Bolivard had stuffed full of 
electrifying edibles; when they lay on their 
backs and looked dreamily at the sky through 
the leaves, and listened to the chirrup of insects. 
awakening from winter and the strange crac- 
klings and tiny voices of springtide, and gave 
themselves up to the general vibration of life 
which accompanies the working of the sap in 
the trees. 

Days, too, in mid-Paris, in the Luxembourg 
Gardens, among the nursery maids and work- 
ing folk; at cafés on the remoter boulevards, 
where the kindly life of Paris, still untouched 
by touristdom, passes up and down, and the 
spring gets into the step of youth and sparkles 
in a girl’s eyes; at the window even of the 
appartement in the Boulevard Raspail, when 
the air was startlingly clear and scented and 
brought the message of spring from far lands, 
from the golden shores of the Mediterranean, 
from the windy mountain tops of Auvergne, 
from the broad, tender green fields of Central 
France, from every heart and tree and flower, 
from Paris itself, quivering with life. At such 
times they would not talk, both interpreting the 
message in their own ways, yet both drawn 
together into a common mood in which they 
vaguely felt that the earth was still a Land of 
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Romance, that the mystery of rebirth was re- 
peating itself according to unchanging and per- 
petual law; that inconsiderable, forlorn human 
atoms though they were, the law would inevi- 
tably affect them too, and cause new hopes, new 
desires, and new happiness to bud and flower 
in their hearts. 

During these spring days there began to 
dawn in the girl’s soul a knowledge of the 
deeper meaning of things. When she first met 
Septimus and delightedly regarded him as a new 
toy, she was the fluffy, frivolous little animal of 
excellent breeding and half education, so com- 
mon in English country residential towns, with 
the little refinements somewhat coarsened, the 
little animalism somewhat developed, the little 
brain somewhat sharpened by her career on the 
musical-comedy stage. Now there were signs 
of change. A glimmering notion of the duty of 
sacrifice entered her head. She carried it out 
by appearing one day, when Septimus was 
taking her for a drive, in the monstrous night- 
mare of a hat. It is not given to breathing 
male to appreciate the effort it cost her. She 
said nothing; neither did he. She sat for two 
hours in the victoria, enduring the tortures of 
the uglified, watching him out of the tail of her 
eye and waiting for a sign of recognition. At 
last she could endure it no longer. 

“I put this thing on to please you, ” she said. 

“What thing?” 

“The hat you gave me.”’ 

“Oh! Is that it?” he murmured in his ab- 
sent way. “Іт so glad you like it.” 

He had never noticed it. He had scarcely 
recognized it. It had given him no pleasure. 
She had made of herself a sight for gods and 
men to no earthly purpose. All her sacrifice 
had been in vain. It was then that she really 
experienced the disciplinary irony of existence. 
She never wore the hat again; wherein she 
was blameless. 

The spring deepened into summer, and they 
stayed on in the Boulevard Raspail until they 
gave up making plans. Paris baked in the sun, 
and theaters perished, and riders disappeared 
from the Acacias, and Cook’s brakes replaced 
the flashing carriages in the grand Avenue des 
Champs Elysées, and the great Anglo-Saxon 
language resounded from the Place de la Bas- 

` tille to the Bon Marché. The cab horses 
drooped as if drugged by the vapor of the 
melting asphalt beneath their noses. Men 
and women sat by doorways, in front of little 
shops, on the benches in wide thoroughfares. 
The Latin Quarter blazed in silence and the 
gates of the great schools were shut. The mer- 
chants of lemonade wheeled their tin vessels 
through the streets and the bottles crowned 
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with lemons looked pleasant to hot eyes. For 
the dust lay thick upon the leaves of trees and 
the lips of men and the air was heavy with the 
over-fulfilment of spring’s promise. 

Septimus was sitting with Hégisippe Cruchot 
outside the little café of the iron tables painted 
yellow where first they had consorted. 

“Mon ami,” said he, “you are one of the 
phenomena that make me believe in the bon 
Dieu. If you hadn’t dragged me from under 
the wheels of the cab, I should have been killed, 
and if I had been killed you wouldn’t have in- 
troduced me to your aunt who can cook, and 
what I should have done without your aunt 
heaven only knows. I owe you much.” 

“Bah, mon vieux,” said Hégisippe, “what 
are you talking about? You owe me noth- 
ing.” 

“I owe you three lives,” said Septimus. 


CHAPTER ХПІ 


Hégisippe Cruchot laughed and twirled his 
little brown mustache. 

“Tf you think so much of it,” said he, “you 
can acquit your debt in full by offering me 
another absinthe to drink the health of the 
three.” 

“ Why, of course, ” said Septimus. 

Hégisippe, who was sitting next the door, 


. twisted his head round and shouted his order to 


those within. It was a very modest little café; in 
fact it was not a café at all, but a Marchand de 
vin with a zinc counter inside, and a couple of 
iron tables outside on the pavement to convey 
the air of a terrasse. Septimus, with his genius 
for the unharmonious, drank tea: not as the 
elegant nowadays drink at Colombin’s or 
Rumpelmayer’s, but a dirty, gray liquid served 
with rum, according to the old French fashion, 
before five-o’cloguer became a verb in the 
language. When people ask for tea at a Mar- 
chand de vin, the teapot has to be hunted up 
from goodness knows where; and as for the 
tea ! Septimus, however, sipped the 
decoction of the dust of ages with his usual 
placidity. Не had poured himself out a second 
cup and was emptying into it the remainder of 
the carafe of rum, so as to be ready for the toast 
as soon as Hégisippe had prepared his absinthe, 
when a familiar voice behind him caused him te 
start and drop the carafe itself into the teacup. 

‘Well, I’m blessed!” said the voice. 

It was Clem Sypher, large, commanding, 
pink, and smiling. The sight of Septimus hob- 
nobbing with a Zouave outside a humble wine 
merchant’s had drawn from him the exclama- 
tion of surprise. Septimus jumped to his feet. 

“ Му dear fellow, how glad I am to see you. 
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Won't you sit down and join us? Have a 
drink.” 

Sypher took off his gray Homburg hat for a 
moment, and wiped a damp forehead. 

“Whew! How anybody can stay in Paris 
this weather unless they are obliged to is a 
mystery.’ 

“Why do you stay?” asked Septimus. 

“T’m not staying. I’m passing through on 
my way to Switzerland to look after the cure 
there. But I thought I’d look you up. I was 
on my way to you. I was in Nunsmere last 
week and took Wiggleswick by the throat and 
choked your address out of him. The Hotel 
Godet. It’s somewhere about here, isn’t it?” 

“Over there, ” said Septimus, with a wave of 
the hand. He brought a chair from the other 
table. “Do sit down.’ 

Sypher obeyed. ‘‘How’s the wife?” 

“The—what?” asked Septimus. 

“The wife—Mrs. Dix.” 

“Oh, very well, thank you,” he said hur- 
riedly. “Геі me introduce you to my good 
friend Monsieur Hégisippe Cruchot of the 
Zouaves— Monsieur Cruchot—Monsieur Clem 
Sypher.”’ 

Hégisippe saluted and declared his enchant- 
ment according to the manners of his country. 
Sypher raised his hat politely. 

“Of Sypher’s Cure—Friend of Humanity. 
Don’t forget that,” he said laughingly in 
French. 

“Qwest cequec’est que са?” asked Нєріѕірре, 
turning to Septimus. Septimus explained. 

“Ah-h!” cried Hégisippe, open-mouthed, 
the light of recognition in his eyes. “La Cure 
Sypher!” He made it rhyme with “prayer.” 
“But I know that well. And it is Monsieur who 
fabricates ce machin la?” 

“Yes; the Friend of Humanity. What 
have you used it for?” 

“For my heels when they had blisters after 
a long day’s march.” 

The effect of these words on Sypher was 
electrical. He brought both hands down on 
the table, leaned back in his chair, and looked 
at Septimus. 

“Good heavens!” he cried, changing color, 
“it never occurred to me.” 

“ What ? ” 

“Why—blistered heels—marching. Good 
boy! Don’t you see? It will cure the sore feet 
of the Armies of the World! It’s a revelation! It 
will be in the knapsack of every soldier who 
goes to maneuvers ог to war! It will be a jolly 
sight more useful than a marshal’s baton! It 
will bring soothing comfort to millions of brave 
men! Why did I never think of it? I must go 
round to all the War Offices of the civilized 
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globe. It’s colossal. It makes your brain reel. 
Friend of Humanity—I shall be the bene- 
factor of the Human Касе.” 

“What will you have to drink?” asked 
Septimus. 

“Anything. Donnez-moi un bock,” he said 
impatiently, obsessed by his new idea. “Tell 
me, Monsieur Cruchot, you who have used the 
Cure Sypher. It is well known in the French 
army, is it not? You had it served out from the 
regimental medical stores?” 

“Ah, no, Monsieur. It is my mother who 
rubbed it on my heels. ” 

Sypher’s face expressed disappointment, but 
he cheered up again immediately. 

“Never mind. It is the idea that you have 
given me. І ат very grateful to you, Monsieur 
Cruchot.” 

Hégisippe laughed. “ШП is to my mother 
you should be grateful, Monsieur. ” 

“I should like to present her with a free order 
for the cure for life—if I knew where she lived.” 

“That is easy,” said Hégisippe, ‘‘seeing that 
she is concierge in the house where the belle 
dame of Monsieur has her appartement.” 

“ Нег appartement ?”. Sypher turned sharply 
to Septimus. “What’s that? I thought you 
lived at the Hotel Godet. ” 

“Of course,” said Septimus, feeling very 
uncomfortable. “I live in the hotel, and 
Emmy lives in a flat. She couldn’t very well 
stay in the Hotel Godet, because it isn’t a nice 
place for ladies. There’s a dog in the court- 
yard that howls. I tried to throw him some 
cold ham the other morning about six o'clock to 
stop him; but it hit a sort of dustman, who ate 
it and looked up for more. It was very good 
ham, and I was going to have it for supper.’ 

“ But, my dear man, ” said Sypher, laying his 
hand on his friend’s shoulder, and paying no 
heed to the dog, ham, and dustman story, 
“ агеп' you two living together? ” 

“Oh, dear, no!” said Septimus, in alarm, and 
then, catching at the first explanation—‘‘ you 
see, our hours are different.” 

Sypher shook his head uncomprehendingly. 
The proprietor of the establishment, in dingy 
shirt-sleeves, set down the beer before him. 
Hégisippe, who had mixed his absinthe and 
was waiting politely until their new friend 
should be served, raised his glass. 

“ Just before you came, Monsieur, ” said he, 
“I was about to drink to the health——” 

“Of І Armée Française,” interrupted Septi- 
mus, reaching out his glass. 

“But no,” laughed Hégisippe. 
Monsieur, Madame, et Bébé.” 

“Bébé!” cried Sypher, and Septimus felt his 
clear, swift glance read his soul. 


“Tt was to 
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They clinked glasses. Heégisippe, defying 
the laws governing the absorption of alcohols, 
tossed off his absinthe in swashbuckler fashion, 
and rose. 

“Now I leave you. You have many things 
to talk about. My respectful compliments to 
Madame. Messieurs, au revoir.” 

He shook hands, saluted and swaggered off, 
his chechia at the very back of his head, 
leaving half his shaven crown uncovered іп 
front. 

“A fine fellow, your friend, an intelligent 
fellow—” said Sypher, watching him. 

‘He's going to be a waiter,” said Septimus. 

“Now that he has had his heels rubbed 
with the cure he may be more ambitious. A 
valuable fellow, for having given me a stu- 
pendous idea—but a bit indiscreet, eh? Never 
mind,” he added, seeing the piteous look on 
Septimus’s face. “ГИ have discretion for the 
two of us. Г not breathe a word of it to any- 
body. ” 

“Thank you,” said Septimus. 

There was an awkward silence. Septimus 
traced a diagram on the table with the spilled 
tea. Sypher lighted a cigar, which he smoked 
in the corner of his mouth, American fashion. 

“Well, Pm damned!” he muttered below 
his breath. 

He looked hard at Septimus, intent on his tea 
drawing. Then he shifted his cigar impatiently 
to the other side of his mouth. “No, I’m 
damned if І ат. I can’t be.” 

“You can’t be what?” asked Septimus, 
catching his last words. 

“ Damned.” 

“Why should you be?” 

“Look here,” said Sypher, “Гуе rushed 
in rather unceremoniously into your private 
affairs. I’msorry. But I couldn’t help taking 
an interest in the two of you, both for your own 
sake and that of Zora Middlemist. ” 

“1 suppose you would do anything for her.” 

“ Yes. ” 

“So would I,” said Septimus, in a low voice. 
“There are some women one lives for and 
others one dies for.” 

“She is one of the women for whom one 
would live.” 

Septimus shook his head. ‘‘No, she’s the 
other kind. It’s much higher. I’ve had a lot 
of time to think the last few months, ” he con- 
tinued after a pause. ‘I’ve had no one but 
Emmy and Нёріѕірре Cruchot to talk to—and 
I’ve thought a great deal about women. They 
usedn’t to come my way, and I didn’t know 
anything at all about them. ” 

“Оо you now?” asked Sypher, with a smile. 

“Oh, a great deal,” replied Septimus seri- 
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ously. “It’s astonishing what a lot of differ- 
ence there is between them and between the 
ways men approach different types. One woman 
a man wants to take by the hand and lead, 
and another—he’s quite content if she makes a 
carpet of his body and walks over it to save her 
feet from sharp stones. It’s odd, isn’t it?” 

“Not very,” said Sypher, who took a more 
direct view of things than Septimus. ‘It’s 
merely because he has got a kindly feeling for 
one woman and is desperately in love with the 
other.” 

“ Perhaps that’s it,” said Septimus. 

Sypher again looked at him sharply, as a 
man does who thinks he has caught another 
man's soul secret. It was only under consider- 
able stress of feeling that such coherence of 
ideas could have been expressed by his irrele- 
vant friend. What he had learned the last few 
minutes had been a surprise, a pain, and a puz- 
zle to him. The runaway marriage held more 
elements than he had шаш He bent for- 
ward confidentially. 

“You would make a carpet of your Љоду for 
Zora Middlemist 2” 

“ Why, of course, 
fect simplicity. 

“Then, my friend, you're desperately in love 
with her.” 

There was kindness, help, sympathy in the 
big man’s voice, and Septimus, though the 
challenge caused him agonies of shyness, did 
not find it in his heart to resent Sypher’s logic. 

“І suppose every man whom she befriends 
must feel the same towards her. Don’t you? ” 

“I? I’m different. I’ve got a great work to 
carry through. I couldn’t lie down for any- 
body to walk over me. My work would suffer 
—but in this mission of.mine Zora Middlemist 
is intimately involved. I said it when I first 
saw her, and I said it just before she left for 
California. She is to stand by my side and 
help me. How, God knows.” Не laughed, 
seeing the bewildered face of Septimus, who had 
never heard of this transcendental connection 
of Zora with the spread of Sypher’s Cure. 
“You seem to think I’m crazy. I’m not. I 
work everything on the most hard and fast 
common-sense lines. But when a voice inside 
you tells you a thing day and night, you must 
believe it.” 

Said Septimus: “If you had not met her, 
you wouldn’t have met Hégisippe Cruchot, and 
so you wouldn’t have got the idea of Army 
blisters. ” 

Sypher clapped him on the shoulder and 
extolled him as a miracle of lucidity. He ex- 
plained magniloquently. . It was Zora’s unseen 
influence working magnetically from the other 


” replied the other in per- 
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side of the world that had led his footsteps 
towards the Hotel Godet on that particular 
afternoon. She had triumphantly vindicated 
her assertion that geographical location of her 
bodily presence could make no difference. 

“I asked her to stay in England, you know,” 
he remarked more simply, seeing that Septi- 
mus lagged behind him in his flight. 

“What for?” 

“ Why, to help me. For what other reason ?”’ 

Septimus took off his hat and laid it on the 

_ chair vacated by Hégisippe, and ran his fingers 
reflectively up his hair. Sypher lit another 
cigar. Their side of the little street was deep 
in shade, but on half the road and on the other 
side of the way the fierce afternoon sunlight 
blazed. The merchant of wine, who had been 
lounging in his dingy shirt-sleeves against the 
door-post, removed the glasses and wiped the 
table clear of the spilled tea. Sypher ordered 
two more bocks for the good of the house, 
while Septimus, still lost in thought, brought 
his hair to its highest pitch of Struwel Peter- 
dom. Passers-by turned round to look at them, 
for well-dressed Englishmen do not often sit 
outside a Marchand de vin’s, especially one with 
such hair. But passers-by are polite in France 
and do not salute the unfamiliar with ribaldry. 

“Well,” said Sypher, at last. 

“Weve been speaking intimately,” said 
Septimus. He paused, then proceeded with 
his usual diffidence. “I’ve never spoken in- 
timately to a man before, and I don’t quite 
know how to do it—it must be just like asking a 
woman to marry you—but don’t you think you 
were selfish 2? 

“Selfish? How?” 

‘In asking Zora Middlemist to give up her 
trip to California, just for the sake of the 
cure.”’ 

“Tt’s worth the sacrifice,” Sypher main- 
tained. 

“То you, yes; but it mayn’t be so to her.” 

“But she believes in the thing as I do my- 
self!” cried Sypher. 

“Why should she, any more than I, or 
Hégisippe Cruchot? If she did, she would have 
stayed. It would have been her duty. You 
couldn’t expect a woman like Zora Middle- 
mist to fail in her duty, could you?” 

Sypher rubbed his eyes, as if he saw things 
mistily. But they were quite clear. It was 
really Septimus Dix who sat opposite, con- 
centrating his discursive mind on Sypher’s 
Cure and implicitly denying Zora’s faith. A 
simple-minded man in many respects, he 
would not have scorned to learn wisdom out 
of the mouths of babes and sucklings; but out 
of the mouth of Septimus what wisdom could 
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possibly proceed? He laughed his suggestion 
away somewhat blusteringly and launched out 
again on his panegyric of the cure. But his 
faith felt a quiver all through its structure, just 
as a great building does at the first faint shock 
of earthquake. 

“What made you say that about Zora Mid- 
dlemist?” he asked when he had finished. 

“I don’t know,” replied Septimus. “It 
seemed to be right to say it. I know when I get 
things into my head there appears to be room 
for nothing else in the world. One takes things 
for granted. When І was а child my father took 
it for granted that I believed in predestination. 
Icouldn’t; but I did not dare tell him so. Sol 
went about with a load of somebody else’s faith 
on my shoulders. It became intolerable; and 
when my father found out he beat me. He 
had a bit of rope tied up with twine at the end 
for the purpose. I shouldn’t like this to hap- 
pen to Zora.” 

This ended the discussion. The landlord at 
his door-post drew them into talk about the 
heat, the emptiness of Paris and the happy lot 
of those who could go into villeggiatura in the 
country. The arrival of a perspiring cabman 
in a red waistcoat and glazed hat caused him to 
retire within and administer to the newcomer’s 
needs. 

“One of my reasons for looking you up,” 
said Sypher, “was to make my apologies.” 

“ Apologies?” 

“Yes. Haven’t you thought about the book 
on guns and wondered at not hearing from | 
me?” ' 

“No,” said Septimus. “When I’ve in- 
vented a thing the interest has gone. Гуе just 
invented a new sighting apparatus. Pll show 
you the model if you’ll come to the Hotel. ” 

Sypher looked at his watch and excused 
himself on the ground of former engagements. 
Then he had to dine and start by the nine 
o’clock train. | 

“Anyhow,” said he, “I’m ashamed at not 
having done anything with the guns. I did 
show the proofs to a naval expert, but he made 
all sorts of criticisms which didn’t help. Ex- 
perts know everything that is known and don’t 
want to know anything that isn’t. So I laid it 
aside. ” 

“It doesn’t matter in the least,” said Septi- 
mus eagerly, “and if you want to break the con- 
tract you sent me, I can pay you back the two 
hundred pounds.” But Sypher assured him 
that he had never broken a contract in his life, 
and they shook hands and went their respective 
ways, Septimus to the ap partement in the Boule- 
vard Raspail, and Sypher thoughtfully in the 
direction of the Luxembourg. 
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He was sorry, very sorry for Septimus Dix. 
His kindness of heart had not allowed him to 
tell the brutal truth about the guns. The naval 
expert had scoffed in the free manner of those 
who follow the sea and declared the great guns 
a mad inventor’s dream. The Admiralty was 
overwhelmed with such things. The proofs 
were so much waste paper. Sypher had come 
prepared to break the news as gently as he 
could; but after all their talk it was not in his 
heart todoso. And the two hundred pounds— 
he regarded it as money given to a child to play 
with. He would never claimit. He was sorry, 
very sorry for Septimus. He looked back 
along the past year and saw the man’s dog-like 
devotion to Zora Middlemist. But whydid he 
marry Emmy, loving the sister as he did? Why 
live apart from her, having married her? And 
the child? It was all a mystery in which he did 
not see clear. He pitied the ineffectuality of 
Septimus with the kind yet half-contemptuous 
pity of the strong man with a fine nature. But 
as for his denial of Zora’s faith, he laughed it 
away. Egotistical, yes. Zora had posed the 
same question as Septimus and he had answered 
it. But her faith in the cure itself, his mission 
to spread it far and wide over the earth, and to 
save the nations from vulgar competitors who 
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thought of nothing but sordid gain—that, he 
felt sure, remained unshaken. 

Yet as he walked along, in the alien though 
familiar city, he was smitten, as with physical 
pain, by a sense of utter loneliness, by a craving 
for her presence, for the gleam of her eyes, for 
the greatness of sympathy and comprehension 
that inhabited her generous апа beautiful 
frame. The need of her was imperious. He 
stopped at a café on the Boulevard Saint 
Michel, called for the wherewithal to write, and 
like a poet in the fine frenzy of inspiration, 
poured out his soul to her over the heels of the 
armies of the world. 

He had walked a great deal during the day. 
When he stepped out of the cab that evening at 
the Gare de Lyon, he felt an unfamiliar stinging 
in his heel. During the process of looking after 
his luggage and seeking his train he limped 
about the platform. When he undressed for 
the night in his sleeping compartment, he found 
that a ruck in his sock had caused a large blister. 
He regarded it with superstitious eyes, and 
thought of the armies of the world. In hoc signo 
vinces! The message had come from heaven. 

He took a sample box of Sypher’s Cure 
from his handbag, and, almost with reverence, 
anointed his heel. 


(To be continued) 
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T has been estimated that one- 
} tenth of all civilized people 
have some handicaps serious 
enough to cripple them for life 
in one way or another. And 
it is at least our business to try 
to find out what their place is 
in our own lives—what attitude we should 
take to them, how much concession we should 
give them. That is a terribly practical prob- 
lem for each of us, and an intensely personal 
опе, too, for, when all is said and done, each 
individual’s disabilities are utterly his own, 
not to be shared, or even fully realized, by 
any other. 

It is, of course, a simple matter to point to 
the great numbers of men and women who 
have brilliantly surmounted the most serious 
impediments, and achieved great things for 


mankind. “Masters of Fate” is the name 
given them by Mrs. Lucy Shaler. To men- 
tion only a few from our own times, there was 
Prescott, one of the greatest of modern his- 
torians, who from boyhood was all but help- 
lessly blind. Charles Darwin suffered acutely 
almost every day of his life. We all know 
Stevenson’s record. Herbert Spencer went 
through tortures with headache. Harriet 
Martineau lacked the senses of hearing, taste, 
and smell. John Addington Symonds was a 
consumptive. George Eliot was much of her 
life an invalid; so was Mrs. Browning; so was 
Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, the great traveler. 
At forty-six Louis Pasteur—then in the very 
midst of his life work—had a stroke which 
left one side completely paralyzed. Yet it 
was during the following twenty-seven years, 
under this incalculable bodily handicap, that 
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he worked out the theories of bacterial infec- 
tion and inoculation which have revolutionized 
medical and surgical science. 

But for some of us, I have discovered, such 
superb instances as these may contain dis- 
couragement quite as much as inspiration. 
After all, great achievements are for the few, 
irrespective of circumstances. With all their 
physical impediments, these masters yet pos- 
sessed certain native gifts of intellect, imagina- 
tion, which set them in a sense apart from 
common humanity. For that reason many of 
us are likely to discover a larger number of 
practical suggestions in the lives of some of 
those more everyday and common-lot Masters 
of Fate who are to be found within our own 
circle of acquaintances. A physician has the 
privilege of knowing many of them, and with 
a good deal of intimacy. 

One of the loveliest women I know is an 
epileptic hunchback. She goes through life 
with what appears to be complete uncon- 
sciousness of her physical deformity. She 
has placed it in the background of her mental 
life. She has periods of intolerable pain, and 
then she simply goes to bed, gives up every- 
thing; but when she is on her feet again, she 
plunges directly into her work without any loss 
of time. Her life is predominantly happy; it 
is victorious and beautiful. This solution of 
her special problem seems so natural and ob- 
vious that one does not at first appreciate the 
plausibility of any other. Yet, as a matter of 
fact, she is a sick woman; there are terrible 
imperfections in her bodily equipment which 
might well seem to cut her off from the rest of 
humanity; to make an exception of her.. It 
would be easy—excusable, too, in one sense— 
for her to keep the attitude of sickness all the 
time. 

Another woman of my acquaintance has a 
mitral valve that probably leaks more than 
half; her heart is enlarged and seriously hy- 
pertrophied. Some years ago she had to un- 
dergo the ordeal of ап operation—which 
proved later not to have been needed! She 
has experienced periods of depression so in- 
tense that, but for her own previous calcula- 
tion and placing of safeguards, she would have 
ended her own life. Yet that woman is the 
main force in preserving wholesomeness and 
kindness of feeling in a difficult circle of a 
dozen or more persons. It would take more 
than a casual acquaintance with her to give 
you any suspicion of the handicaps under 
which she lives; she is so cheerful, so efficient 
in all her responsibilities, so needed by her 
family and her friends. 

In a recent letter a correspondent writes me 
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of a type of handicap scarcely less dishearten- 
ing, though it is not bodily. “І do not know,” 
she says, “any moral impediment harder to 
live with in the right spirit than mere undis- 
guised poverty—it’s so unpicturesque, it’s so 
—well, say, realistic; it pinches and limits іп 
so many different directions. I wish you 
could know Mrs. M. Her husband has never 
succeeded. Already well past middle age, he 
is earning barely seventy-five dollars a month 
as a draughtsman, and there are several chil- 
dren. She is a college-bred woman, sensitive, 
high-spirited and ambitious, and in delicate 
health. In order to eke out the income, she 
has turned her hand to all sorts of things— 
music lessons, elocution, newspaper corre- 
spondence. Yet I think I have never seen a 
woman who entered so vitally into life—if you 
will pardon the phrase. Out here in this Ok- 
lahoma town—you don’t know what Okla- 
homa is!—we could not possibly get on with- 
out her. She seems the one essential woman 
in the community. People—all sorts of peo- 
ple—go to her with their troubles, and she 
gives them just what they need most, whether 
it be mere understanding and sympathy, or 
something more positive, such as practical 
suggestion or a friendly scolding.” 

A victory of this sort is not so dramatic as 
many; but it arouses, somehow, as deep an 
admiration. It does not make much of a 
story—any more than does the case of my 
crippled friend—but in that it resembles most 
of the costliest and finest of life’s achieve- 
ments. 

We are all acquainted with the easy-going 
ready-to-hand explanation for any sort of moral 
achievement that overtops the average level. 
“What will power!” people exclaim, and won- 
der why they have not themselves a larger 
endowment of that mystic virtue. 

I have the idea that the more we examine 
this thing, “will power,” the clearer we see 
that it is not a single thing, but a composite, 
a sort of amalgam of several everyday quali- 
ties, not one of which is at all beyond the 
reach of any of us. Common sense, for ex- 
ample, enters into it, and decision, and pa- 
tience, and a certain amount of philosophy. 

Not long аро I went to a matinée of “ Peter 
Рап” with a woman who has suffered all her 
life with terrible headaches. She is the 
mother of four happy, healthy children, and 
necessity has taught her how to suffer and act 
at the same time. A headache had come on 
during the morning, but she stuck to her plan 
and we attended the performance. On the 
way to the train afterward she did not say 
much. One eye was already half closed, 
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every motion of the car made her wince. But 
when I left her she made this remark to me: 

“By the day after to-morrow,” she said, “I 
shall be enjoying ‘Peter Pan’ immensely: I’m 
so glad I went.” 


I am sure that this woman has no more than - 


the ordinary endowment of “will power”; but 
she knows how to make it count. She calcu- 
lates her program while she can see clearly 
what is worth while; and then she holds by it 
through fire and water. She knew that the 
headache was inevitable; but she also knew 
that it would pass. The delight and imagina- 
tive stimulus of Mr. Barrie’s charming play, 
on the other hand, would be a permanent part 
of her experience. Why should she deprive 
herself of it? It is the same calm sense of 
values which enables her, when confined to 
her bed by pain, to see that the children are 
neatly dressed and to send them cheerfully off 
to school. It is simply doing the obvious and 
common-sense thing, after all. 

The attitude that makes for weakness and 
inefficiency is the attitude of self-pity. “ There 
are some people,” says Mrs. Shaler, “who 
seem to have a vocation for invalidism.” These 
have a fatal facility in finding excuses. For 
every failure they bring forth a perfectly ade- 
quate and plausible explanation. 

“The woman tempted me,” said Adam. 

“The serpent tempted те,” murmured Eve. 

“I’m so awfully temperamental,” sighed a 
woman of more recent date, “and you know 
what that means!” 

“T never had a fair chance,” apologized one 
man who had not made good; and his uni- 
versity-educated brother, who had let oppor- 
tunities slip through his fingers, said that his 
inherited inhibitions were stronger than his 
motor impulses. 

One and all they were cast out of Eden. 

The course of our ordinary mental life is 
something like the “graph” of а heart-beat. 
There are upstrokes, apexes, downstrokes— 
all following each other in an endless series. 
Each stroke is inevitable. Everyoneof us, crip- 
pled or not crippled, who has an upstroke has 
also, to an appreciable degree, a downstroke. 

To deny the existence of the downstroke is 
foolishness; but to assume that, just because it 
is a part of life, it is the most important part, 
is also foolishness. It is not playing a false 
part to choose the truest moments you know 
in your own life, to hold to them constantly, 
to act by them consistently, even when things 
that are less true press upon you. It does not 
mean turning away from the world’s suffering 
and the evil of life either. Some people have 
said that to me. Acting а: if you were well 
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and happy when you are not—that, they as- 
sert, is living a lie. It is not. It can be done 
only when one looks with wide-open eyes at 
the wickedness and suffering within and about 
oneself, but sees also the good and beautiful, 
and resolves that those things are the best 
worth holding to; believing that they сам be 
held to: that one may, to the extent of one’s 
will—whether it be a weak will or a strong 
will, but at any rate to the full extent of it— 
make strength and happiness one’s own pos- 
session. 

Our defects, our impediments, are, after all, 
only a small fraction of our life as a whole. 
We are predominantly good, predominantly 
healthy, even the worst off of us; and it is right 
that we should bear that in mind. “Think on 
these things.” When Paul said that, he an- 
nounced a fundamental principle of mental 
hygiene. 

I believe that the crippled person (I use the 
term here in the very broadest sense) has as 
much need of life’s responsibilities as the per- 
son of perfect physique. Invalids who have 
no life work, who have no one dependent on 
them—I do not refer to financial dependence, 
because that is the least important variety— 
who do not have characters dependent on them, 
but whose only business is to record symp-- 
toms and think about methods of treatment— 
they are in the very worst state. The profes- 
sional pursuit of health is not a highly to be 
recommended profession. 

The wholesomest course for people with 
handicaps to follow is, in so far as possible, to 
disregard—I do not say neglect—their condi- 
tion; while they are on their feet to play a 
straight, hard game, mapping it out reason- 
ably with reference to their capacity, and play- 
ing it through to a finish. When pain is in- 
evitable—and a physician, of all men, knows 
how terribly inevitable it often is for us—it is 
unnecessary to give it too much thought. Stay 
on your feet as long as you can—and then go 
under—and then come up again. 

To make an exception of oneself is the sur- 
est way to defeat in life. Excuses—adequate 
enough, too, for that matter—can always be 
found even by the dullest, if excuses are what 
one is looking for. What is most of all im- 
portant is to keep in natural and wholesome 
relationship with the common responsibilities 
of life—not necessarily great responsibilities, 


„but responsibilities that measure up to one’s 


capacity to carry them out. 

“The invalid undignified by a purpose”— 
there is practical suggestion in that phrase 
even for those of us who run under the least 
handicap. 


TAKING 


Ay REST 


BY MARY STEWART: CUTTING 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY R. M. CROSBY 


AUST you go, Mrs. Walton? I 
wish you wouldn’t hurry away. 
I’mso glad I had the mint for 
М you. Are you sure that’s 
5) enough? Yes, indeed, come 
for it at any time; everybody 
seems to come to us when they 
want mint, it grows so plentifully in our gar- 
den. It’s so easy to raise I wonder that every- 
one doesn’t have it! 

Yes, it is hard to remember to have every- 
thing in the house on a holiday, isn’t it, espe- 
cially when so many people drop in. ` 

Oh, thank you, I’d love to come over later, 
but I really can’t; I have to be here on ac- 
count of the children. I’ve let the nurse go off. 
Besides, I’ve persuaded Edward to stay home 
for the rest of the day and take it easy. 

You know how men are. Edward simply 
wears himself out on a holiday; he’s never still 
a moment—he’s playing golf or tennis or go- 
ing motoring or sailing. Well, perhaps sailing 
is more restful, but Edward doesn’t always 
seem to find it so. I think it makes a man 
very unsociable, anyway. Edward only likes 
to go with Harry Brown. J don’t think 
there’s any fun in having a pleasure all to 
yourself; I like to share it with as many others 
as I can. 

Last Saturday I insisted on his taking a 
party of us out—yes, a party from the hotel. 
They never seem to do anything for them- 
selves, do they? They just sit there and wait. 


Yes, I get so sorry for them, on the piazza all 
day. We took the three Miss Banners, and 
Mrs. Hitchcock and the two children and her 
mother, and Mrs. Marvin and her aunt; I 
thought we might just as well fill the boat. 

Well, when we came home from that sail I 
never saw a man so perfectly worn out as Ed- 
ward was. He said-he kept thinking that he 
could only save two people if the boat went 
over—he dashed around so much, my dear, I 
really wondered it didn’t go over. We kept 
having funny little breezes all the time; each 
one seemed to come from a different direction. 

Oh, yes, we got in before the big blow—just 
before. Oh, no, we weren’t a bit afraid; we 
just laughed all the time. I always have the 
most perfect confidence in Edward. 

Well, when he came back after having been 
out with Harry this morning, I made him 
promise to stay home and rest for the after- 
noon. He’s on his feet so much of the time 
during the week he needs the rest. The day 
after a holiday he’s perfectly used up. 

Yes, you did see him a while ago going to 
the Tookers’, but he’s up-stairs now. І expect 
him down on the piazza іп a moment. Poor. 
Mrs. Tooker was over here this morning in 
such a state. The stove-pipe in the kitchen 
had fallen down, and the whole place was 
over soot; everything seems to go to pieces in 
that wretched little bungalow they’ve rented 
this summer. Of course Mr. Tooker was off 
for the day, and she couldn’t get hold of a 
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man on the place anywhere; so I just told her 
not to worry a bit, Ра send Edward to her 
directly after luncheon—he’s perfectly splendid 
about pipes and things. Oh, my dear, he 
made the most outrageous fuss about going, 
when I told him; he was as cross as a bear. 
Of course I knew he’d be all right when he 
got there. Yes, he was a perfect sight when 
he got back here, what with the heat and 
everything; but he’s taking a bath now. 

Why, Edward, dear, here you are now! 
How nice and freshened up you look! Yes, 
you’ve come down just in time to carry Mrs. 
Walton’s mint home for her. 

Now, Mrs. Walton, he wants to walk back 
with you—don’t you, Edward? He wouldn’t 
think of letting you go alone. Апа, dear, as 
long as you are going that way, after you 
leave Mrs. Walton, just step over to the vil- 
lage, won’t you, and bring home a loaf of 
bread? Frida just told me we were out of it. 

Well, I don’t see what difference it вап make 
when it’s such a /ift#e further! You-know very 
well that if you were playing golf, dear, you’d 
think nothing of the distance. | 

Very well. Oh—and, dear, get a bottle of 
certified milk too, won’t you? Certified milk. 
No, Tottie can ло drink the other kind. 

No, there isn’t a soul to send; there never is 
on a holiday. 

Well, dear, it isn’t your office, and I can’t 
help it if you would run things differently. 

Yes, Dixon’s is always open. Dear, Mrs. 
Walton is waiting. Good afternoon, Mrs. 
Walton. You'll send him right back, won’t 
гоц? 


Well, dear, how tired and worn you look! 
How sweet of you to have brought the things 
for me! Do sit down. I’ve put a lot of pil- 
lows in the hammock for you, and brought 
down my sewing. 

I don’t wonder you’re thirsty. 

Oh, well, if you just run down’ to the gar- 
den and pick a little mint 111 make some for 
you—that is, if there’s a sprig left. There have 
been six people here for it to-day. 

Yes, isn’t it hot in the garden? I have ev- 
erything here now but the ice; you’ll have to 
get that. We moved the ice-box into the cel- 
lar yesterday. 

What is it, Edward? The ice-pick? 

Isn’t it there? 

Yes, I heard you. 

No, I don’t know where it is. 
there? ; 

Well, dear, I suppose sie wants to rest on a 
holiday like anyone else. 

Look out under the grape arbor; maybe the 
children had it. 


Isn’t Frida 
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Can’t you find it? Well, dear, don’t get so 
excited. 

Oh, well, where déd you find it? 

Under the ісе! Oh, you poor boy! 
I’m glad you’re up here again. Just lie down 
in the hammock and rest. Oh, just get up 
for a moment and let down the awning. 
Edward! You'll be a great deal more com- 
fortable if you do. 

Well, the sun is in my eyes, anyway. There! 
Isn't it lovely and shady now? The breeze 
from the water is delicious. Oh, no, ГІЇ just 
put a sprig of mint in my iced tea. 

Oh, goodness! there goes my spool of thread 
—isn’t that aggravating! It went straight off 
the piazza. Will you find it, dear? If I get up 
I'll drop everything in my lap. ` 

I think it went under the evergreen. 

Well, it Jooked as-if it went under the ever- 
green, but maybe it rolled under the piazza. 

Edward, уоџ kave to find it, or I can’t 
sew another stitch. 

Good gracious, dear, do be reasonable! I’m 
sure І didn’t drop it on pur pose. 

Well, whoever could have dreamed that it 
would roll as far as that! 

Thank you, dear. 

Do you know, you haven’t kissed me once 
this afternoon. І think it’s very unkind of 
you. Oh, well, if you don’t want to get up 
again, don’t—but I think it’s very unkind 
of you. There—that makes me feel much 
better. i 

Mrs. Walton was so pleased to have you 
take her home. She told me once she had 
never had a man walk across the room to 
speak to her since she was married. 

Oh, Edward, I don’t think it’s nice to say 
she’s as unattractive as that Нег husband’s 
the most absurd creature; he never takes his 
eyes off my face. 

Oh, well, that’s only what you think about 
me, dear. We really must see more of them. 

The children are down in the pine grove 
with the Waltons’ nurse; we'll have a lovely 
chance to finish that story in the magazine. I 
left it up in the attic this morning by mistake. 
Do get it, won’t you, dear? 

Well, J want to hear the end, even if you 
don’t. 

I think you might, dear, when you so sel- 
dom stay home on a holiday. І never really 
have you to myself. J never 

Goodness, have you got it already? 


Well, 


I think the sun has left the piazza. Ѕир- 
pose you raise the awning, dear. 
Yes, it keeps off the breeze. Edward, you’ll 


enjoy your rest a great deal more if you have 
the breeze. а 


“EDWARD, YOU'LL HAVE TO FIND IT” 
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Now you do look comfy. Oh, Edward, was 
that Tottie’s voice? 

Oh, Edward, it 15! Oh, I know something 
has happened to him. I’m so frightened I 
can’t move! Oh, my baby boy, my baby boy! 
Oh—run, run, run, Edward! Oh, my good- 
hess, my goodness, my goodness! 

Jh! 

Oh! 

Oh, you were gone so long! 

Well, of course I was scared! I don’t think 
they ought to let him shriek like that if they 
are playing Indian. & 

Gracious, dear, І suppose you can light 
your pipe again. There’s no use of being 
cross about it. 

I’m sure I don’t see what you’ve had to tire 
you. I wish you’d get in the hammock and 
stay there; you’re so restless. 

What a lot of women and children there are 
over there! They must be from the hotel. І 
wonder where they’re going? Goodness, you 
don’t suppose they’re coming in here? Oh, 
Edward, it’s all those people we took out sail- 
ing! They must be coming to make their party 
call. Oh, isn’t it too bad, when we were hav- 
ing such a lovely time by ourselves! 

Edward, you'll have to! 

Delighted to see you. Delighted to see you. 
Delighted. 
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Well, this zs a treat. 

Edward, you remember Mrs. Marvin’s aunt ? 
Oh, he’ll get chairs. Now, it’s no trouble at all. 

Bring out seven more chairs, Edward. Yes, 
dear, from anywhere. 

Indeed, you’ll have to have some iced tea, at 
any rate. 

Edward, dear, will you crack some ice—a 
bowlful? You know where the ice-pick is now. 
And, angel, will you bring the powdered sugar 
and some fresh glasses and spoons? 

Yes, Mrs. Marvin, he’s always perfectly 
lovely about getting things for me whenever 
he’s home—just as you see him now. 

Oh, no, he doesn’t mind a bit being the only 
man with so many women—he /ikes it. Don’t 
you, dear? Now you sit by Mrs. Hitchcock’s 
mother. He has quite a case on with your 
mother, Mrs. Hitchcock. 

Yes, that’s Harry, isn’t it, coming up in his 
car? 

Why, you’re not going off with him, dear? 
Why—Edward! Why, Edward’s gone!!! 

It’s awfully silly of me, but it always gives 
me such a homesick feeling for a moment 
when Edward goes away. Of course, I get 
over it at once. 

Yes, that’s true, Mrs. Marvin; very few men 
appreciate one of the greatest comforts of a 
home: they don’t know ow to rest! 


DHE MODERN CASE OF JANE 
BY MARGUERITE CAMPION 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY A. POPINI 


УУЛ Н ЕМ Jane sits under a hat fuh 
ДАИ) of primroses and watches me 
a across our little supper-table 
% at the café, I sometimes for- 
42} get the status quo. I almost 
©; think she is pretty, and she al- 
most thinks I am witty. We 
are both almost children, and laugh joyously at 
everything. Then Jane says something that 
recalls it all: 

“Tony, if I only had my colors I could paint 
you at this moment down to your very bouton- 
nière. You have some very nice qualities of 
color against a background of old-oak wain- 
scoting, and your cheek-bones make a remark- 
able high light. Iam sure you would set every 
critic in New York a-marveling.” 

That is the whole secret of the whole trouble. 
Jane would rather paint one little picture that 
would make one little art exhibition in Halifax 
than marry me. It is not necessary for her to 
marry anybody. She had the cleverness to find 
a vocation long ago. She is the originator of a 
certain long, sleek, fashion-plate figure that dis- 
plays the latest of everything in voiles and 


velvets to the best advantage. She tells me she 
can do a dozen or more in the evenings of a 
single week, after an hour’s consultation with 
the head designer of the Ladies’ Friend, and, 
as no one else has learned the trick of making 
those hideous, serpentine bodies, she commands 
a salary. Meanwhile she has an avocation. 
When Jane tells me about it she uses a great 
deal of unintelligible artist talk, which seems to 
fill her with happiness in the using. What I 
plainly see through the words is the fact that 
she is overworking herself—three or four hours 
of life class and a hasty or forgotten luncheon, 
followed by an afternoon of feverish work in 
water-color composition, until the waning light 
drives her forth with the rushing crowds that 
surge toward the Subway. There are certainly 
a great many things under the primroses on 
Jane’s gay little hat! According to Mr. G. 
Bernard Shaw, Jane should, this very mo- 
ment, be dying to marry me. According to her 
hair and her hat and the very little hand she 
lays on the cloth in front of me, according to all 
these she ought to be saying to herself: “ This 
is man, my master, by whom I am waiting to be 
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called, for whom I was made to be the hand- 
maiden. How shall I set cunningly about his 
capture?” Instead of which she is actually 
saying, while she paints and rubs ‘away at an 
imaginary canvas on the tablecloth: 

“Tony, if I did you, I should use nearly a 
tube of raw sienna. I think you must have got 
that brownness from being an out-of-door per- 
son. It is everywhere about you, your skin and 
your hair and even your very proper black 
evening clothes. You should have a nice, sug- 
gestive background of supper-tables and col- 
ored lights, but I should contrive somehow to 
make you look too big for the place. Every- 
body should know at a glance you were a farmer 
or a seafaring man ог an engineer . . .” 
And so she rambles on till the orchestra be- 
hind the artificial orange trees tunes up and 
plays an old favorite of ours from “Trova- 
tore.” Perhaps it is a good sign that Jane 
and I have a few favorite songs and a single 
favorite flower. I have very little to draw 
any comfort from. . In the end we 
walk home together through the quiet side 
streets. 

“ Are you never, never going to be tired of it, 
Jane?” Lask, sure of her reply. 

“ Аге you ever going to be tired of laying rail- 
ways, Tony?” 

“But, Jane, Iam aman.” 

“But, Tony, I am a man, too—in that way; 
that is, I am a human soul. I don’t believe my 
soul bothers about being masculine or femi- 
nine.” Then she adds wickedly, after a si- 
lence: 

“Artists are higher paid than cooks, Tony. 
You never could afford me.” 

At this I wince. She is so far away, even in 
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speech, from my dear old grandmother, whose 
memory I respect. 

“Jane, do you mean that?” 

“Not exactly.” 

I look down at the shaking primroses and 
wonder whether she is laughing or crying. 
Presently she goes on: 

“What І do mean, Tony, is this. If some- 
one came to you this moment, like the little 
green fairy in the fairy-tale, and offered you 
everything you think you want—money and 
leisure and happiness (that means me to wait 
for you every evening by the fireside with love- 
light in my eyes, you know)—and if you must 
give up in return your work, and even your power 
to work, no matter how many times the old 
desire should return, what would you do?” 

“But, dear, I began to build railroads when 
I was in knickerbockers. І Р 

“Why, of course you did, Топу. Сап you 


feel now how it is to live in a freight-car in Ne- 
vada and ride out every day in khaki breeches 
and an old shirt across the virgin country where 
you are going to throw your wonderful shining 
tracks? There are ravines and rivers and 
cafions, but none of these can delay you for 
more than a moment. You are civilization. 
You are fate. The little map and pencil you 
have in your hand are mightier than all the 
cannon in all the world. You are going to plant 
a city right here where there is not a sign of life 
except the cactus plants. You are going to 
shift the course of that river that’ has flowed 
along contentedly for a few thousand years. 
Now you are only playing the game with rivers 
and deserts and mountain ranges; some day 
you may shake up the stars and spin them 
around to suit your pleasure. You think such 
thoughts while you watch the sunset from the 
saddle and turn about slowly to see the moon 


rise. You are alone, and at times a littie 
lonely—but does ¢hat matter? Is there anything 
you would take in exchange for it, anything in 
the world?” 

It is a transfigured Jane. She is looking me 
squarely in the eyes. She is beautifully frank, 
and dares me to make a denial that would only 
lower me in the estimate of her own high spirit. 

“No, Jane, there is nothing I would take in 
exchange for it.” 

“Then can you not understand how it is with 
те, Топу?” 

“Yes, dear, I understand.” 

There is much more I should like to say to 
Jane, if I knew how. I cannot recall any of 
those tender and beautiful sentiments I read in 
the Ladies’ Friend about the “highest calling 
of woman.” I am not so comfortably certain 
about that matter since I have known Jane and 
read a little Ibsen. I cannot even say to her in 
honor that the painting of pictures and the lay- 
ing of railroads would go along together in a 
happy parallel. Jane and I are both too wise 
for that. I wish only that I might have the 
courage to tell her that her art will always be so 
flavored with yellow primroses that it must in- 
evitably fail. But even if I had the courage I 
could not convince her of anything—only that 
she must wear plainer hats! 

And so I say good night to her at the door of 
her boarding-house. She is a little tired. I 
know this because, just as I turn to go, I feel her 
light hand on my arm and she asks: 

“Tony, did I hurt your feelings? 

Maybe, some day, when Jane is very tired— 
but that is, perhaps, too old-fashioned an 
ending to be hoped for in the modern case of 
Jane. 
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THE PILGRIM’S SCRIP 


LETTERS, COMMENTS AND CONFESSIONS FROM READERS OF THE 
MAGAZINE 


The Falling Off in the Number of Students 
for the Ministry 


(By a Western Minister) 


The startling decline in the number of students for 
the ministry is causing alarm in all branches of the 
church. In fifty-eight theological seminaries the 
number is over 700 less than twelve years ago, though 
the population has increased 8,000,000. In one lead- 
ing denomination the loss has been 33 per cent., 
while the membership has increased over 250,000. 
Historic Andover Seminary, with seven instructors, a 
library of 50,000 volumes and an endowment of $850,- 
ooo, has but twelve students. 

Statistics gathered by H. D. Williams, of Boston, 


show that of American farmers, до per cent. come 


from farmers’ families; of lawyers, 40; doctors, 30; 
bankers, 42; ministers, only 8 per cent. Ministers’ 
sons are turning largely to other callings, and they 
are probably doing so because of conditions within 
the churches. What are some of these conditions? 

First, there is the senseless and wicked multipli- 
cation of churches. Towns generally have from 


two to four times as many churches as are needed: 


—many of them puny, sickly infants, the illegitimate 
offspring of a sectarianism as pitiful as it is sinful. 
Instead of commanding reverence and awe, as every 
church of God should, they misrepresent Christianity 
by appealing to public pity and public charity. The 
ministry is also dragged down and belittled, since 
there is no chance to do things, no stimulus for 
development, no adequate returns for lives more 
than half thrown away—-sacrificed not to the cause 
of religion, but to the petty cause of denominational 
selfishness. Ministers’ sons don’t like this petty kin- 
dergarten prospect, and are naturally turning away. 

Second, is the inadequate support which the 
church gives a minister. After spending ten years’ 
time and enough money to have set himself up in 
business, a minister gets on the average less than 
$600 a year. He is expected to furnish his talents 
at a discount of from 30 to 60 per cent. because 
he is a minister, and pious people generally figure 
religion оп а charity instead of a business basis. 
The inadequate salaries are materially reduced in 
the long run, as short pastorates mean time lost, 
expense of moving, etc. If he supplies vacant 
churches or as a substitute, the “ compensation” will 
vary from the wage of a bell-boy up almost to that 
of a hod-carrier, as it is generally assumed that a 
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“supply” can support himself and family on air 
mixed with faith. Moreover, the ministerial “dead 
line” comes at a time of life when, if a doctor, lawyer 
or business man, he might be at his best. These 
prospects are not inviting to ministers’ sons. Re- 
gardless of their inclination, many of them are com- 
pelled to shortcut their way into business to help 
support their parents. So in many cases the church 
is starving to death the goose that lays the golden 
eggs 

Third, is the exacting demands of churches gen- 
erally. Worldly people, aided by unconverted church 
members, often dominate church matters—its stand- 
ards, its preaching, its preachers—desirous, of course, 
of having simply a literary and social club. Many 
an earnest minister finds himself hopelessly handi- 
capped—situated as was the Ancient Mariner. If in 
despair he resigns and goes elsewhere, he may find 
conditions similar, possibly worse. If he “stands by 
his guns,” as did the prophets of old, “declaring the 
whole counsel of God,” he will probably raise a dis- 
turbance and be driven from the field. Great good 
may result from his work, but he will pay dearly for 
his fidelity to duty. The powers that be may black- 
list him as an ‘‘unsafe man” Many of his fellow 
ministers, who never raised a disturbance nor any- 
thing else worth mentioning, will “knock” him and 
look at him out of the corner of their eyes half in pity, 
half in blame. Churches will be afraid of him for 
having done just what many of them stand desper- 
ately in need of to save them from deadly dry rot, 
usually misnamed “conservatism.” 

The great majority of churchgoers are hungering 
for the truth to strengthen and build them up. In 
many cases fool preachers are giving them chaff and 
dirt. Many churches, however, do not want the fun- 
damental truths of the Gospel, which alone are able 
to save and build up, but want “popular” up-to-date 
lectures on philosophy, science, sociology, and any- 
thing else but the Gospel. Some want the “old 
Gospel,” but have no conception of the fact that it is 
“the power of God” to turn the world upside down 
—not a doctrinal soporific, but moral, political, and 
social dynamite. Some churches want half-truths, 
which are the most dangerous falsehoods. No ob- 
jection is found to preaching against the awful saloon 
curse if there is no discussion of the legalizing of the 
traffic by voters, many of whom are in the pews look- 
ing devout and innocent. 

No objection is found to preaching against the sin 


The Pilgrim’s Scrip 


of gambling if no reference is made to gambling in 
bonds, stocks, grain, and other products. 

No objection is found to the story of Esau selling 
his birthright for a mess of pottage if no application 
is made to present-day conditions, when men and 
women are selling themselves for money, for pleasure, 
for self-gratification, having time for business, pleas- 
ure, society, lodges, clubs, and parties, but none for 
Christian service. 

That noble Chicago pastor who faithfully held up 
these truths was persecuted to death. The Church 
ought to be alarmed over the falling off in the num- 
ber of students for the ministry. It does well to pray 
the Lord to send men, men of intellectual insight and 
moral conviction, but it should first engage in self- 
examination and ask: “ What would we do with him 
if the Lord should send him? Would we hear his 
message or would we persecute him?” Many min- 
isters’ sons know from bitter experience that while 
the way of the transgressor may be hard, the way of 
the reformer is harder. They also know that inany 
churches don’t want “men,” but simply mollycoddles; 
and not wishing to sell themselves cheap as puppet 
pulpit entertainers, they turn to other callings where 
they can maintain their moral convictions and earn 
an honest salary. And yet the church wonders why 
our strong young men are not entering the ministry! 

Fourth, is ecclesiastical bossism. In all denomina- 
tions there is an element of official domination, and 
the extent to which authority is abused depends on 
the individual filling the office. 

In this age of independence in thought and action, 
young men don’t take kindly to peonage, ecclesiastical 
or otherwise. Priests here and there have defied their 
bishops, fought their case to the highest tribunals and 
won out. Methodist ministers are clipping official 
wings. Several denominations in the Western states 
have state superintendents. These are generally 
good men, doing a good work, but occasionally one 
is an “old-timer,” of narrow caliber, autocratic, abus- 
ing the authority entrusted to him. Whom he will he 
puts forward, whom he dislikes he puts aside or 
down and out. Not only does he hold almost absolute 
sway in his own state, but a postal to another super- 
intendent can prevent any blacklisted man from get- 
ting a charge or even a hearing in that state. Many 
good men have been driven out of their state, some 
have been driven out of the ministry, because, for- 
sooth, at the sound of the sackbut and psaltery they 
refused to fall down and crawl before some iron- 
jawed image of brass set up on the plains of the Mis- 
sissippi. 

There are many other points, such as the shameful 
treatment to which ministers and their families are 
often subjected by natives; the entering upon charity 
and settlement work by young men without any theo- 
logical training; the enticements of business, the les- 
sened degree of devotion to Christian duty, and the 
overshadowing influence of the great universitics, 
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which send out many advocates of infidelity, but very 
few preachers of the Gospel. The four points dis- 
cussed, however, touch the most vital phases of the 
problem. 


Approval of the Steffens Article 


I write this to thank you particularly for your 
“Apology for Graft” in the June number. I am 
glad to hear some one say, as you do, that you tire of 
the “man hunt.” І believe we will make progress 
very much more rapidly if we try and induce people 
to see the fundamental wrongs in our “systems.” 

I shall hope that some time you may follow up your 
June article with a clean-cut statement of some of 
the remedies proposed, which are only vaguely hinted 
at in your conclusions. 

GEorGE FOSTER PEABODY. 


Your article in THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 15 being 
severely criticized here (in San Francisco). I have 
defended you, and have said that you were farther 
into the light than they were, and were taking an ad- 
vanced position. 

I understand you perfectly—that the average man 
is no better and no worse than the average public 
utilities corporation briber, and if the average man 
were subjected to the same temptations he would ·' - 
the same things. Then you go on to show that it is 
the system {һа} is wrong; that men should not be 
subjected to these temptations, which, of course, 
leads by your line of reasoning to public ownership 
of public utilities, and practically to socialism as a 
remedy. But in the heat of battle here, men cannot 
be expected to be as philosophical as you are, writing 
3,000 miles away, and they do not like to hear you 
say that the man hunt should stop. 1 think you will 
hear from others on the subject ere long; an Oakland 
Tribune editorial is to be sent you, which makes the 
point that you have been bought up by the other side. 

The situation here has never been so intense as it 
is at the present moment. We do not know where 
the dynamite will strike next. We are all threatened 
with death, and bodyguards are now in order. 

FREMONT OLDER. 


Disapproval of the Steffens Article 


I don’t like the Steffens article in the June num- 
ber. There isn’t any more “Apology for Graft” 
than there is for picking pockets. 

The corroding effect of this particularly treasonable 
crime is much worse than pocketpicking, as Steffens 
knows. The argument that we must be delivered 
from temptation presupposes (what I heard Darrow 
say) that where there is property there will the buz- 
zards be gathered together, and Proudhon’s dictum, 
“ Property is theft.” 

Steffens knows, as I know, that public opinion cre- 
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ates morals, and public opinion is the fellow we must 
educate, and we cannot educate public opinion by 
apologizing for graft. 

Harriman isn’t driven any more than I am driven 
to employ Herrin to employ Ruef to employ super- 
visors to rob the public. There is a “vicious” circle, 
but it is a circle of ignorance and greed and ethical 
blindness. 

There is no natural compulsion that ought not to 
be overcome by education and public opinion. 

The lust for blood, the savage passion of reproduc- 
tion, the cruder forms of theft are well subdued in 
the average man by the force of public opinion. 

Why doesn’t Steffens turn gentle anarchist and 
open up by his charity of judgment the whole cate- 
gory of crimes against person and property? 

We all know that the grafters are kind men, and as 
good or better men in some respects than those of us 
who would punish them. It is all a case of public 
policy. This doctrine of omnibus charity is self-de- 
feating. 

For if we hold men guiltless as being ‘‘bound to 
the wheel” and mere creatures of circumstance, we 
are forced to admit that public opinion is one of the 
more powerfully active circumstances. 

To deal with charity in cases of the most destruc- 
tive social treason is to weaken the only agency that 
can preserve democracy. 

No one should want to punish the man; all should 
desire to punish the crime. If we could open the 
man and clean out the crime as we would clean the 
tamale from the corn-husk wrapper, that would be 
sufficient. But it can’t be done. We can be as 
sorry as we like for the man, but he must go along 
with his crime to the place of punishment. 

As a practical and theoretical matter, there is no 
question that public utilities should be owned by the 
public. But the grounds for their ownership are 
more than the “temptation” argument. 

I doubt if life would be good for much, or men 
cither, if we were delivered from temptation. The 
temptations we have resisted have given us fiber. 

` As an ex parte explanation Steffens’ apology is 
good, but no one knows as well as he does that edu- 
cating the people to know their rights and their inter- 
ests and to judge sternly those that wrong them, this 
is the only path of democracy. WILLIAM KENT. 


As Others See Us 


The first number of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
stirred in me strange new hopes. It seemed that at 
last we were to have a real magazinc—neither a Sun- 
day supplement grown decent nor a monthly budget 
devoted to Literature with a big L and life with a 
little one. 

And last night, as I was leaving Chicago, I bought 
the July number. I would say that it, like all its fel- 
lows since you and your friends took charge, justifies 
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and satisfies all my hope; but that would be too faint 
praise. The thing isn’t a periodical; it is a person- 
ality. It has talked to me as I wish my best friend 
would talk, but he doesn’t. It agrees with me 
enough to flatter my judgment, and disagrees suffi- 
ciently to keep me humble. It is optimistic without 
being blind, but its warnings are not despairing nor 
cynical. So far as I can test it by my own standards, 
there isn’t a false note in it. 

If you don’t get endless fun out of your job I'm a 
failure at guessing. Anyway, your readers do. We 
got along without THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE before 
it came, but if it should stop now I should not only 
miss it more than any other magazine I know, but I 
should have lost a friend. Dan В. BRUMMITT. 


An Open Mind 


І read “The Interpreter’s House” in your June 
issue. 

І have heard a great deal about “socialism,” and 
until reading your article always classed it with “ап- 
archy.” Now, what Га like to know is, where can I 
learn more about socialism? Will you please tell me? 


Answer to “ The Discouraged Short-Story 
Writer” 


As an answer to the letter from a discouraged 
short-story writer іп the July “Pilgrim’s Scrip,” I 
can show by convincing, specific, practical facts that 
starvation is not necessary in the writing life. 

I have been writing, nothing but writing, for eigh- 
teen years without a single interruption of any kind, 
always as a free lance. I have produced 7,200,000 
words, for which I received $72,000. 

My articles and stories have appeared in ninety 
different magazines and weeklies and in forty news- 
papers, besides syndicate articles in 500 newspapers. 

I have written nine books, including two novels, 
works of reference, and books of the “premium” 
class. Combined sale of these books, 750,000. 

I have written more than 1,590 different magazine 
articles, and over 100 short stories, and heaven 
knows how many pamphlets and advertisements. 
My “stuff” has appeared over тоо different names. 

My output has averaged, for eighteen years, some 
400,000 words a year. Average pay, one cent a word. 
Average yearly earnings from writing alone, $4,000. 
In certain years I have made $6,000 or a little more. 
I have been paid five cents a word; but I do not seek 
this class of work. І find that I can make more at 
work for one or two cents a word. 

My workshop is a word factory; capacity, 3,000 
words a day. When absent (half the year or more) 
I travel in search of raw material. In such quest I 
have traveled 200,000 miles—every country in Eu- 
rope, every state in the Union, besides India, etc. 
Traveled 15,000 miles last year. GILSON WILLE. 


IN THE 


INTERPRETER S HOUSE 


“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter) and when they 
сате to the door they heard a great talk in the house.” —Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress 


THREE GREAT GENERALS AND AN EX-PRESIDENT 


the confroversy which ran through a few 
weeks of the early summer about the per- 
sonal habits of General Grant—said the Ob- 
server. Nearly everybody had something to 
say about the matter, from Mr. Taft to 
“Mr. Dooley.” It is all over now. A noble 
attempt was made by one of 
our valorous New York news- 
papers to make a campaign 
Level-headed episode out of a few badly 
timed and not any too accu- 
rately based remarks by a can- 
didate for the presidency. But 
the public declined to consider the subject as 
demanding much attention. 

The fact is that the public is usually more 
level-headed than its so-called leaders or its 
professional advisers in journalism. The latter 
are always at the bursting point of passion 
about public affairs when they are writing, 
although in their own persons they are cool 
and rather uncommonly indifferent to the 
“great questions of the hour.” In fact, the 
intensity of their writing is usually in inverse 
ratio to the depth of their feeling. They are 
like the old-time actor who put so much emo- 
tion into the part of Polonius on a hot night that 
Henry Irving said to him: ‘Capital perform- 
ance! But don’t you think you could have done 
the part better with the aid of a hot poker?” 

We all overexpress ourselves when called 
upon in public to discuss matters that don’t 
concern us. A few years ago the only Henry 
James was present at a public dinner in Wash- 
ington where a number of statesmen were 
called upon to declare before a company of 
artists their devotion to a plan for the “ beauti- 
fication of Washington.” It was a subject that 
had not troubled the minds of the legislators 
before that night, and the fervor of the 


| SUPPOSE you all heard and took part in 


The 


Public 


- mean by “hard drinking.” 


eloquence was enough to set fire to the sur- 
rounding buildings. Ап enthusiastic politician 
leaned over and whispered to Mr. James: 
“Don’t you think the speeches are wonder- 
ful?” “Sir,” said the Great Ambiguist, “ if 
the Goths were hammering at Washington, and 
the liberties of our people were threatened, 
and it became necessary to arouse the patriot- 
ism of our citizens to defend their homes and 
their honor, these speeches would suffice.” 


UT of the General Grant drinking epi- 
sode: 

The public refused to believe that there 
was anything to get excited over. Probably 
most men who thought about the subject at all 
reasoned that there was nothing in General 

Grant’s habits to call for more 


Grant’s than а good-humored refer- 
ence in speech or history at 
Personal this time. You ask whether 
he was or was not a “hard 
Habits агіпкег.” The answer to that 


depends entirely on what you 
John B. Gough 
probably would have said he drank to ex- 
cess. Most people would say about him 
that he “occasionally took too much.” That 
he was, clinically speaking, as the doctors 
say, a drunkard, is absurd. His career proves 
enough on that head. No drunkard, that is to 
say, no man poisoned by alcohol, could have 
borne the physical strain of four years of war; 
not to speak of the mental application involved 
in his strategies in the West and against the 
sober and exquisite strategy of Lee in the East, 
but to speak of the brilliancy and daring of his 
sorties and the patience of his weary leaguers. 
The marks of alcoholism are too well known. 
The alcoholic is impatient, truculent, eager 
with false eagerness while in drink; he is timid, 
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self-deprecatory, apprehensive, shifting, pro- 
crastinating when only the dregs of the poison 
remain in his blood. Are not these faults the 
very last ones that one would think of in con- 
nection with the character of our greatest gen- 
eral? If he was a “confirmed drunkard” be- 
fore the war and a drunkard during the war, 
he was the same to the day of his death, for he 
never changed his habits. 

He was of a generation, a profession, and a 
neighborhood that did not regard excessive 
occasional drinking as a mortal sin. The ad- 

vertisement which his lapses 


General have had was due in great 
measure to his friendship for 

Rawlins General Rawlins; and Raw- 
lins’ friendly criticisms, faintly 

asa heard during the war, have 
been magnified by the fog of 

Guardian years. Rawlins’ relations with 


Grant were interesting. Raw- 
lins was a member of Congress from Grant’s 
district, and Grant, a humble merchant -of 
the town, looked up to the great man as 
a creature of superior station. Rawlins be- 
came Grant’s adjutant-general during the 
war. The social relations established between 
men before forty do not change materially 
after forty. If my old schoolmaster should 
come back to earth at this moment he 
could bully me. The old gentleman, who 
would now be one hundred and two years of 
age, could make me tremble with his switch. 
So Rawlins was at once Grant’s subordinate 
and his mentor. He was painfully concerned 
about the success of his commander and pro- 
tégé. He admonished Grant in conversation 
and in letters that he permitted to find a way to 
publication. Undoubtedly he was proud of his 
peculiar position. Every time Grant “fell off 
the water-wagon,” as we would say nowadays, 
Rawlins descended on him with gloomy warn- 
ings of the peril of his ways, with sermons call- 
ing his attention to the sacred interests in his 
care, and with threats of resignation. Grant 
bore his reproof with patience, tinged with 
good-humored toleration and also colored by 
the recollection of their former relations. He 
liked Rawlins, admired his sincerity and his 
zeal. At times of depression, far apart, he 
was ashamed of his lapses from virtue. It is 
easy to see how he took from Rawlins what 
would have caused him to kick another man. 
At one time he went so far in a show of con- 
trition as to promise this old schoolmaster that 
he never would drink again. The pledge, 
privately made, was circulated in the army, and 
grew into the legend that appears every year or 
two among people who like to breathe scandal. 
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habits is illustrated by a story told me 

a long time ago by a surgeon of Grant’s 

army. Some kind of inspection had been or- 
dered on a blazing hot day 

A Fearful in Tennessee, and the doctor 
had set up a tent for the ac- 


Р persistent policing of Grant’s 


and commodation of cases of sun- 
stroke. Toward evening, he 

Wonderful was sitting in the shade, when 
General Grant, who had known 

Drink his family before the war, rode 


up, dusty and hot. Dismount- 
ing, he entered the tent and fanned himself 
with his big hat. 

“Hot day,” said he, after one of those meas- 
ureless Grant silences. 

“Tt is so,” said the doctor. 
something to drink?” 

“T wouldn’t mind,” said the general. 

“What’ll you have?” 

“ Anything, so long as it’s cold.” 

The situation excited the doctor’s roguish 
ambition to be an Olympian bartender, and he 
composed a drink that should be memorable. 
His materials were few in number, but they were 
abundant in quantity. He got a bucket and 
poured into it a bottle of Jamaica rum and a 
bottle of brandy. He had no sugar among his 
“hospital stores” at the moment, but by a 
happy chance he spied a can of preserved 
peaches which had come down from a sanitary 
fair, and he dumped this into the rum. It was 
his fortune to own some ice. This he cracked, 
and with it filled the space in the bucket that 
was not occupied by the rum and the peaches. 
After mixing the beverage thoroughly he 
poured out a tin dipper full of it and handed it 
to the general. 

“You prescribe this?” said Grant. 

“Т do,” said the doctor; “апа I am going to 
take some of it myself.” 

The general tasted it, took more than a taste, 
and then, consuming what was left at one 
draft, handed back the dipper to the medical 
man. It was replenished. Grant took the 
second cupful calmly and easily. “That is 
very refreshing,” said he. 

“Won’t you have another?” asked the 
doctor. 

“No, I must be going,” and he climbed on 
his horse and galloped back to headquarters. 

The doctor watched the retreating figure till 
it was lost on the plain. Then he mused for 
a while on the quality of military genius and 
other large subjects, reflected that his services 
would not be required further that day, or, if 
they were, why should he care, and went to 
sleep as he was. The next morning he was 
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aroused by the tramp of horses’ hoofs, which 
seemed at first to be inside his own head. He 
gradually disentangled the sounds and associat- 
ed the noisier but less painful with the presence 
in his tent of a tall, lean, smart man, with the 
face of a half-breed Indian. Thedoctor jumped 
up and came to attention. He knew Gen- 
eral Rawlins. He had heard him talk at politi- 
cal meetings. “But,” said he, “I had never 
known before hiscapacity for language.” Many 
years afterward the doctor confessed that his 
ears still tingled with the recollection of that 
oration. He was a false friend, a disloyal 
citizen, an enemy of his country and his race; 
he was this and he was that; and if ever he 
dared to beguile the general commanding the 
army into his deceitful and obnoxious rum 
shop he would be tarred and feathered, ridden 
on a rail, and drummed out of camp! After 
Rawlins had gone and the doctor was sure he 
had gone, he crawled out of the tent and walked 
down the road, feeling like an unpaid Benedict 

_ Arnold. He trudged along, wondering whether 
an army corps had been lost through his hospi- 
tality, and asking himself what despicable place 
he would hold in history. Then he heard the 
sounds of an approaching body of horsemen, 
and looking up saw Grant riding with members 
of his staff, calm, imperturbable, fresh of face, 
thoughtful and silent, as he always had been 
and continued to be to the very end. 


T is wisdom to take stories about Grant and 
men of his worth with a grain of salt. Go 
further. Don’t put only a grain of salt on 

them. Salt them; salt them down. 

Grant suffered always from his friends. He 
was the fool of friendship, as most men are who 
are hopelessly self-dependent and self-centered. 

His good repute diminished 


Difference after he had been elected 
president. He knew the game 
between оѓ war and played it well. 


Read his memoirs. They 

Grant show how accurately his mind 
was applied to the science of 

and fighting. He made misplays 
—as at Cold Harbor—but he 

Napoleon understood them afterward. 


He measured with pleasant 
but inexorable certainty the generals who pre- 
ceded him in command of the army of the 
Potomac. But in war and in peace he 
was lenient toward his friends and never 
took the pains to judge their efficiency or 
honesty. Yet none of the generals who served 
the country during the war excited less real 
affection than Grant. In this respect he has 
been likened to Wellington. Napoleon and 
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Lee were idolized by the common soldiers. But 
the victorious Grant and Wellington, who took 
great good care of their armies and were always 
followed with devotion in their extraordinary 
campaigns, enjoyed only cold admiration, and 
asked forno more. Their lack of popularity in 
civil life was increased by their political activity, 
and in Grant’s case by his unfortunate expedi- 
tion into Wall Street. І know of no picture in 
history more depressing than the great gen- 
eral forced: by his partners to go by night to 
William H. Vanderbilt’s house and beg money 
from the millionaire, while the rascal Ward 
lurked in the shadow and waited for the check. 


nate in their careers after the war, because 

less conspicuous. But Sherman’s fiery 
temper got him into trouble with the authorities 
of St. Louis, where he went to live. I forget 
the occasion of the row—it was something 
about the taxes on a garden-hose or a matter of 
equal import. But the general shook the dust 
of the city from his feet, with many imprecations 
from a picturesque store. He did not return 
until he was carried back to rest there forever. 
In New York he led an amused and amusing 
life. He enjoyed the fun of the big city, the 
lights of Broadway, social gaiety, and the 
theaters, and, like all healthy-minded men, he 
took pleasure in the sight and companionship of 
pretty women, and his age and credit permitted 
him to indulge a taste for expressing himself 
frankly about their charms. But to the end 
his chief subject of conversation was the war, 
and his greatest affection was for “his boys,” as 
he used to call the bleak old men who came to 
see him from all parts of the 


G nate în the and Sheridan were more fortu- 


Sherman country. Toward the close of 
his days this gave rise to some 

and laughable incidents. Once, 
while the late Augustus Saint- 

Robert Gaudens was modeling a fig- 
ure of Sherman, Robert Louis 

Louis Stevenson came to New York. 
The mild poet had a passion 

Stevenson forthe study of war. He knew 


more about fighting than most 
fighting men, and he was especially interested 
in the Civil War and in Sherman’s spectacular 
campaign in Georgia. 

He asked Saint-Gaudens to introduce him to 
the general, and the next day the sculptor told 
Sherman that Robert Louis Stevenson wanted 
to meet him. 

“Who is he?” said Sherman. 
boys?” 

“No,” said Saint-Gaudens, “he’s the great 
writer—Stevenson. ” 


“One of my 
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“Never heard of him,” said Sherman. 
“What did he write?” 

“Why, he wrote ‘Treasure Island’ and ‘ Kid- 
napped’ and ‘David Balfour’——” 

“ Don’t know them,” said the general. 

“ Апа he wrote ‘Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.’” 

“That’s a good play. I saw Dick Mansfield 
play it. Well, fetch him along.” 

Saint-Gaudens, the kindest and tenderest 
creature that ever lived, would never think of 
wounding Stevenson’s sensitive soul by telling 
him what Sherman had said. 

“The general wants you to come around to- 
morrow, ” said he to the author. 

“Does he really want to see me?” Stevenson 
asked. 

“Of course he does,” said Saint-Gaudens. 
“Want to see you? Why, you should have seen 
his face when I told him you were coming!” 

They went to the studio the next day. 
When Sherman arrived, Saint-Gaudens came 
forward most impressively, and laying great 
stress on the author’s name said: ‘General 
Sherman, this is Mr. Ropert Lours STEVEN- 
SON.” 

“АҺ, how do you do, Mr. Stevenson?” said 
the general. “Glad to meet you! One of my 
boys?” 


Е | “HE three great Northern commanders 
kept their respect and appreciation for 
one another to the end, and were offend- 

ed at times by the discredit which envious hu- 

man nature flung at them. They were simple- 
minded men who expected full pay in money, 
gratitude and renown, and never realized that 

continued elevation is a matter 


Phil of continuous climbing. Sheri- 
dan took the dregs of fame 

Sheridan’s more amiably than the other 
two of the splendid three. He 

Life seemed to regard his later ca- 
reer as a pleasant bivouac after 

after the a hard battle. His fighting 
days were over and it was his 

War cheerful duty to enjoy life. 


It is true he would talk about 
the war, and he would even weep manly 
tears over a recitation of Read’s poem 
“Winchester Forty Miles Away.” But he 
loved the amiable creature comforts of life, 
thought them a fitting reward of the trials of 
soldiering, went through his duties as general of 
the army in time of peace like an old musician 
leading an opéra bouffé orchestra with his eyes 
shut, hurried off to meet his cronies and play 
cards with them, and so, innocently happy, 
passed on his way. His renown among mili- 
tary men is very high. Von Moltke is said to 
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have appreciated him above any other military 
genius of our time. 

I often saw Sheridan, the veteran, a rotund, 
short man, with a purple face, white mus- 
taches and white hair cut so close that one could 
see the red scalp under it. He was curt of 
speech, but kindly. He liked the company of 
friends of his own age, he drained his can, he 
presided over “race meetings” where people 
bet foolishly on horses, and he even judged, and 
not always wisely, the contests of the beasts. 
In fact, he was all that Governor Hughes of 
New York is not; and not all that Governor 


Hughes is. Both men will be remembered 
by their families. Sheridan’s family is the 
larger. 


LIKE to dwell on the purely human attri- 

| butes of these great men. It would be ter- 
rible to think of Grant always magnificent 

as he was before Richmond or Sherman in 
Georgia or Sheridan in the Shenandoah valley. 
It is pleasant to think of them at play, and see 
them the occasional victims of folly. It is not 
so pleasant to reflect how gossip and ill will ex- 
aggerate their harmless failings, and if failings 
don’t exist invent them. Mr. Taft will have to 
employ all his good nature to gaze upon the 
picture that will be drawn of him and that may, 
for all he knows or can do, pass into history. 
It is well for a man in public life to have a thick 
hide. Not that we Americans are so much 
worse in our criticism of political leaders than 
other people. In fact, less of lying gossip 
about public men gets into our papers than into 
the journals of Continental Europe. But there 
is always here, as in England, an undercurrent 
of abuse that spreads “stories” as widely as 
printed publication could possibly spread them. 
The brutal boobies who ‘‘yah-ed” at Glad- 
stone in the corridors at Westminster distorted 
the good old man’s habit of talking with austere 
compassion to the unfortunate women who 
accosted him on his nightly walks from the 
House of Commons into a legend of the foulest 
nature. No one great escapes the general fate 
of excellence. The touts and gamblers in Wall 
Street muzzily attribute all 


Grover their own vices to Mr. Roose- 
velt. 

Cleveland’s The late Mr. Cleveland was 

the constant victim of vilifica- 

Private tion as to his private habits. 

You would have thought, to 

Life hear his political enemies talk, 


that a barroom loafer had been 
picked up from a sawdust-covered floor and 
pushed, drunken, into the presidential chair. 
The fact is that Mr. Cleveland was a man 
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of prudent taste and of very orderly and 
latterly even pious habits. He bore the assaults 
on his character, based on the recollection of 
rare early lapses, with great equanimity, but 
he writhed in private under the inventions of 
malignant gossip about his family life. From 
what I knew of him personally I believe 
that the injurious stories told about him 
were false, and that no man deserves to be re- 
membered more respectfully, either as a states- 
man or as a private citizen. After he left 
the presidency he became more indifferent to 
the libels on his character, but I don’t think he 
ever forgave the particular kind of enemy who 
invented them, or prayed for one day less in hell 
for his detractors. It was not in his nature to 
get over the wounds of private malice entirely, 
and to his dying day he would speak with bit- 
terness about men who were not worth while 
talking about. He told me once he had been so 
disturbed by the personal attacks on him that 
he seriously thought for a while of resigning the 
presidency. Yet I think he secretly nourished 
an ambition for re-election. 

“A sensitive man is not happy as president, ” 
said he. “It is fight, fight, fight all the time. 
He is the target of every kind of calumny. 
Everything he does is open to misconstruction. 
His enemies are incessant. It is impossible 
for him, if he is conscientious, to keep the affec- 
tion of his friends. I looked forward to the 
close of my term as a happy release from care. 
But I am not sure that I wasn’t more unhappy 
out of office than іп. A term in the presidency 
accustoms,a man to great duties. He gets used 
to handling tremendous enterprises, to organ- 
izing forces that may affect at once and directly 

the welfare of the world. After 
How It Feels the long exercise of power, the 
ordinary affairs of life seem 
To Be petty and commonplace. An 
ex-president practising law or 
going into business is like a lo- 
comotive hauling a delivery 
wagon. He has lost his sense of proportion. 
The concerns of other people and even his own 
affairs seem too small to be worth bothering 
about. I thought I was glad when Mr. Mc- 
Kinley came to Washington to be inaugurated, 
and I took a drink of rye whiskey with him in 
the White House and shook hands with him 
and put my hat on my head and walked out a 
private citizen. But I miss the strain, the spur 
to constant thinking, the consciousness of 
power, the knowledge that I was acting for 
seventy million people daily. 

“Take the Venezuelan message. In that case, 
on my own initiative, but in behalf of the people 
who would have to offer their lives and property 


President 


to make good the challenge, I felt compelled 
partially to threaten war against the most pow- 
erful government in the world. 

Cleveland’s It was a great responsibility, 

and І felt it all the more keenly 
Own Story of on the next day, when I was 

deluged with offers of military 
the Venezuela service from all parts of the 
country. The day before, the 
country did not dream of war; 
the day after, we could have 
had a million men under enlistment.” 

“We might have had war,” said one of the 
men in the group around him. 

“No,” said Mr. Cleveland. “The message 
prevented war. England had been placed in 
an awkward position by the carelessness of 
Lord Salisbury and the ignorant obstinacy of 
‘permanent officials’ who advised him. On 
our side there was a strong group of men in 
Congress who were bent on awaking trouble for 
my administration, but didn’t wish for war. 
The people of neither country thought seriously 
about the difference over the Schomburgk line, 
but there were elements of great danger in al- 
lowing the British government officials and our 
Congress to nag each other to a point beyond 
forbearance. My message took the issue out of 
the hands of the politicians and laid it before 
the people of the two countries. The anti- 
administration forces in Congress were com- 
pelled by public opinion, now that the conten- 
tion became really warlike, fo leave the whole 
matter to me for settlement. I didn’t want 
war, but I was sure it wouldn’t come. The 
English people promptly warned their govern- 
ment that they would not fight for the preserva- 
tion of a very doubtful title when the means 
of settling the question by arbitration were 
freely offered. And that was the end of it. We 
riveted international acceptance of the ргіпсі- 
ple of the Monroe doctrine, and I had no more 
trouble with the jingoes.” 

“Did you or Secretary Olney write the mes- 
sage?” І asked. It had been reported that 
the Secretary of State was the author. 

“Olney?” exclaimed Mr. Cleveland with 
great indignation, slamming the table with his 
hand. “Olney had no more to do with it than 
you had. I wrote every line of it myself; and 
Olney never saw it until I showed it to him in 
its complete form, just as it went to Congress. 
It was the best thing I ever did.” 


LTHOUGH his sesquipedalian public 
utterances will remain among the 


models of bad English, in ordinary con- 
versation Mr. Cleveland was always blunt and 
direct. He read but little—few books, I should 
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say, and very few contemporary articles on 
political questions. I remember seeing him 
reading, with apparent satisfaction, the edito- 
rial page of the New York Evening "Post. 

“There is one thing about the Post that I like 
better than anything else,” he said. 

I supposed he referred to the leaders by Mr. 
Godkin or some “feature” of like importance. 

“I mean, ” he went on, “ these little squibs on 
the last column. They’re mighty good.” 

The “little squibs” were the four-line jokes 
clipped from other papers! 

But if he read little and if he was uncon- 
scious of the later industrial and social ten- 
dencies of the time, or impatient of them when 
his attention was directed to them, he under- 
stood clearly the questions that were upper- 
most in politics during the term of his political 
activity. A long time ago, when people were 
not thinking or talking about the “negro prob- 
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lem,” supposing it to be comfortably settled, I 
asked him what he thought was the greatest 
question before the country. 


Cleveland “Oh, there is only опе,” he 
said. “We can see our way 

on the through most of our difficul- 
ties. We can at least imagine 

Negro a solution of all problems but 
one. But the negro question 

Problem __baffleseverybody’s understand- 


ing. Noone knows what the 
answer is. No one knows when it will de- 
mand an instant answer. We can’t take 
away the franchise from the negroes. No 
matter how foolish it was to give them a vote, 
we can’t turn back. At the same time we can’t 
let them gain political supremacy in the South. 
It will take centuries to educate them. I don’t 
know what to think about it. It will be a burden 
on our children and our children’s children.” 


THE PEACEMAKER 
BY 5. Е. KISER 


*Twas just about a year ago that Fanny run away, 

Leavin’ ma and me alone—eloped with Philip Gray; 

He’d come a-shinin’ round her, off an’ on, a year or so, 

Though he seen I didn’t like him—I’d took pains to let him know, 
For I had a kind of notion that he thought it would be fine 

If he helped our girl inherit all this property of mine. 


By a lot of good, hard workin’ and by managin’ things right 
I have what is called a fortune; oh, of course, it’s just a mite 


As compared with Rockefeller’s. 


Still, I thought ’twixt me and you, 


That our Fanny, bein’ purty and well educated, too, 
Had the right to look for some one who was higher up than Phil; 
But it’s wastin’ time to argue when a woman says she will. 


So they run off and got married. 


Ma was anxious from the start 


To be kind of easy with ’em—said that Phil was good at heart; 
But I sent ’em word to never set their feet inside my door, 

I was through with both forever—yes, I said them words and more; 
‘Made my will and left my money, every cent, to charity— 

T’other day they had a baby—and they’ve named him after me. 


Gracious! but it did seem lonesome after Fanny’d went away! 

Ma she moped and you could nearly see her brown hair turnin’ gray, 
And the silence used to seem to get so loud I’d want to shout 

Or slam doors or pound on something, thinkin’ I could drive it out— 
Little rascal! Everybody says he’s got my nose and chin, 


And you ought have saw him smilin’ as I 


Yes, ma took me up this mornin’, 


stood there peepin’ in. 
and I’ve just destroyed my will; 


Come to think the matter over, there are worse young men than Phil; 

He’s been doin’ splendid lately —I believe that little tike 

Must of knew I was his grandpa, for he looked up lovin’ like 

When they got the nurse to let me hold him propped up on my knee; 
Weighed cient pounds—and—did I mention that they’ve named him after me? 


“MR. DOOLEY ” 


“MR. DOOLEY” ON BIG GAME HUNTING 


БҮ РЫР, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH HEADING 


ELL, sir,” said Mr. Dooley, “I’m 
W glad to see that there’s goin’ to be 
; no more worryin’ about what to do 
with our ex-prisidents. Not that I iver wor- 
ried much, mind ye. A man that’s dhrawn his 
forty-wan sixty-six a month f’r four years ought 
to be able to lay by enough to wear his slippers 
all th’ rest iv his life. Give it to me f’r four 
months an’ Pll niver again take me feet off th’ 
railin’ iv th’ front porch. But manny kind- 
hearted people thought that something shud be 
done f’r thim, an’ th’ counthry cudden’t do 
much f’r thim because be th’ time wan prisi- 
dent gets through with this counthry all th’ 
counthry can do is to brace itsilf Рт th’ shock iv 
th’ next wan. 

“But it’s all right. Hereafther whin a prisi- 
dint tumbles out iv his aisy job he tumbles into 


DUNNE 


BY GORDON ROSS 


th’ softest an’ most remoonerative job in th’ 
wurrld—writin’ Рг a livin’. He don’t have to 
write annything out iv his own head, ayther. He 
don’t have to set up all night thryin’ to find a 
wurrud that will rhyme with pallid or describ- 
in’ Floretta’s emotions whin Algernon overtook 
her in th’ consarvatory. All he has to do to 
arne enough money to be indicted as a thrust is 
to set down at th’ typewriter an’ jingle out a 
little account iv how he spint his vacation. 


Ex-President Dooley s Own Story of His 
Big Hunt 


“А Sunday’s Fishin’ at Mud Lake,’ be ex- 
Prisidint Dooley. [Price two hundred an’ 
forty thousan’ dollars.] Ѕипааһ, th’ ilivinth iv 
July, woke clear an’ fair. We detarmined on 
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an arly start, an’ th’ nine-nine saw us uncom- 
fortably ensconced in a corner iv th’ smoker. 
Our outfit had been carefully selected. F’r th’ 
binifit iv young spoortsmen, p’raps a few 
wurruds on th’ equipment may not be amiss. 
In th’ first place th’ Nimrod shud provide him- 
silf with a sthrong pair iv shoes. Button shoes 
are excellent, but not so aisy to put on again 
afther th’ niciss’ry nap afther lunch. I mesilf 
prefer огаћіп ту lace shoes, with a loop behind. 
Th’ loop shud be made iv cloth, which is aisyon 
th’ middle finger, that must be employed to pull 
th’ shoe on th’ foot. Socks shud be worn inside 
th’ shoes an’ between th’ shoes an’ th’ feet. 
Th’ rest iv th’ apparel f’r pickerel, perch, an’ 
bullhead fishin’ consists iv a pair iv pants an’ a 
shirt iv some dark mateeryal, undherwear, if 
convenient, although this is a matther iv per- 
sonal taste, an’ some kind iv hat. A silk hat, 
although tasty, is not advised. Th’ adventurer 
shud provide himsilf with a coat collar an’ 
necktie to guard again th’ chill night air an’ 
th’ withering glances iv ladies in th’ sthreet- 
саг. 

“This much Ёт th’ costume. То protict wan- 
silf again th’ finny monsthers it is niciss’ry to 
provide wansilf with a rod, some line, an’ a 
hook, which, whin thrown into th’ water an’ 
violently raised an’ lowered, prevints th’ mad- 
dened crathers fr’m leapin’ into th’ boat an’ 
atin’ th’ lunch. Th’ line is attached to th’ rod 
at th’ end most remote fr’m th’ fisherman. At 
th’ other end iv th’ line is attached th’ hook, 
which is in turn attached to th’ foresthry in th’ 


bottom of th’ lake, to th’ side iv th’ boat, to th’, 


fisherman, or, in some rare instances, to th’ fish. 
In case th’ hook becomes hopelessly entangled 
in a fish, I do not know what advice to give. 
But this is an unusual occurrence, an,’ in th’ 
rough life iv th’ wilderness, it is not possible to 
provide again ivry emergency. Provisioning 
th’ expedition is th’ most seeryous matther. I 
have found th’ brand known as Boodweiser th’ 
most nourishing, but manny men skilled in 
woodcraft prefer th’ blander Pilsner. How- 
iver individjool taste inclines, th’ beer shud be 
carried in glass bottles holdin’ at laste a pint. 
Excellent sport is sometimes to be obtained 
durin’ th’ arly hours iv th’ expedition by hurling 
th’ empty bottles at switchmen, station-agents, 
an’ th’ other semi-savage fauna iv th’ outskirts 
iv th’ wildherness. This is a neat, though iv 
coorse not a serious, test iv marksmanship. In 
practisin’ it th’ party shud be careful to larn 
that th’ thrain intends to proceed an’ is not 
goin’ to stop at th’ next switch. То supplement 
th’ beer it is customary to carry along such 
simple food an’ condyments as will stand th’ 
sthrain iv th’ arjous journey. We confined 
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oursilves on this occasion to sandwiches made 
especially iv two slices iv bread, between which 
Mary Ann, our hired girl, had.adhroitly insert- 
ed slices iv cold corned beef. We had a suff- 
ciency iv hard-biled eggs an’ pickles (dill). І 
was obliged to veto firmly a suggestion iv cus- 
tard pie. I did so against my will, I confess, 
but a long an’ bitter expeeryence had shown me 
that it is exthremely difficult to reassemble 
{r’m th’ other food. This, with th’ exciption iv 
a safety razor brought along be wan iv th’ 
mimbers iv th’ expedition who had f’rgotten to 
shave, constituted our entire equipment. 

‘Th’ journey was univintful as far as Fuller- 
ton Avnoo, where th’ conductor collicted th’ 
tickets. At Squidgely Terrace a party iv fellow 
spoortsmen got aboard, armed, as we were, f’r 
th’ fray. They were excellent fellows, full iv th’ 
ardor іу th’ chase, an’ we speedily fell into th’ 
comradship iv th’ wild, an’ shared our slender 
provender with them, th’ younger members iv th’ 
party vyin’ with each other in singin’ th’ famil- 
yar huntin’ catches an’ glees, like ‘ My bonnie 
lies over th’ ocean,’ while th’ elders, detar- 
mined to consarve their strength Рг th’ rigors iv 
th’ chase, continted thimsilves with a game iv 
pinochle. Th’ counthry between Polo an’ 
Pecatonica is unintherestin’, but beyond th’ 
latter point breaks into a fine vista iv rich fields, 
in which th’ natives cultivate what I at first 
sight took to be wheat, but which our newly 
found frinds assured me was nawthin’ but th’ 
very oats which our cab-horses inhale! A short 
distance beyond Hogansville I spied a branch 
office iv Armour an’ Co. [Th’ continuation iv 
this fascinatin’ story iv adventure be field an’ 
flood will be found in Scoopem’s Magazine Рг 
October.] 


The Gathering of Editors at Oyster Bay 


“Ye hear a good deal iv complainin’, Hin- 
nissy, about young fellows not bein’ able to have 
their writings printed in th’ magazines. Why 
don’t they profit be this situation? They can’t 
hope to leap into lithrachoor at wan bound. 
Fame is achieved be slow an’ laboryous 
methods. Instead iv settin’ down an’ sweatin’ 
out a pome an’ sindin’ it to a magazine, on’y to 
have th’ iditor sind it back with a polite note, 
saying he has read it with great inthrest an’ 
finds it captivatin’ but unsuited Рг his maga- 
zine it’s so bad, they shud sthrive to slowly 
‘climb th’ laddher iv fame. Let thim go into 
pollyticks. I ixpict to read in the’ pa-apers 
some day: ‘A lith’ry man iv gr-reat promise has 
developed in Mike McGlue iv th’ Eighth Ward. 
He carried his prim’ries yisterdah be a vote iv 
wan hundred an’ five to thirty-two.’ Yes, sir, 


“Mr. Dooley ” on Big Game Hunting 


me advice to authors is, ‘If ye want to be great 
in lithrachoor first become prisidint.’ 

“It must’ve been a fine scene at Eyesther 
Bay whin th’ publishers gathered to tempt our 
retiring prisident to reenter th’ field iv lithra- 
choor. Тугу magazine iv th’ counthry was 
riprisinted. Fr’m an arly hour in th’ mornin’ 
th’ gr-reat host marched in a steady procession 
along th’ dusty highways ladin’ to th’ mansion. 
Th’ scenes along th’ road were excitin’. Most 
iv th’ more lith’ry publishers were in autymo- 
bills, an’ in ordher to overcome th’ notoryous 
shyness iv all lith’ry janiuses, fr’m Keats to 
Rosenfelt, had brought along their suggistions in 
bullion. Others were accompanied be bankers 
who patted thim on th’ back an’ bid thim do 
their best. Th’ whole line iv march was in- 
fested with potes, essayists, an’ novelists who 
held tin cups up to th’ passin’ throng. A few 
iv th’ more foolish publishers were beguiled into 
givin’ alms to these bogus lithrachoors, but 
most iv th’ patrons iv letters recognized old 
offendhers among the throng, men that had 
haunted their sanctums f'r years, an’ passed on. 


Roosevelt at Breakfast on a Trapeze 


“ТЬ scene at Eyesther Bay baffles description. 
Although th’ impeeryal domain is vast in extent, 
thousands iv publishers cud not gain enthrance. 
They had to contint thimselves with inter- 
ceptin’ mimbers iv th’ cabinet. It is repoort- 
ed that Sicrety Lobe has sold to th’ Westlicky 
Post Ёт a hundherd an’ tin thousan’ dollars ex- 
clusive rights to an account iv th’ forthcomin’ 
tenpin contest iv th’ Albany Turnygyminde. 
Inside th’ park th’ prisidint was discovered 
atin’ his breakfast on a thrapeze, an’ dictatin’ 
a three-thousand wurrud sonnet. It is need- 
less, Hinnissy, to tell ye iv th’ spirited bidding: 
how the offers rose rapidly fr’m thirty dollars a 
wurtud to thirty thousand; how wan publisher 
afther another dhropped out muttherin’: 
‘Curse it! Back to Lawson’; how fin’lly th’ 
deal was closed that marks this as th’ goolden 
ageivlithrachoor. Ye’ve seen it in th’ pa-apers 
betther thin I cud tell it. Suffice it to say that 
Tiddy Rosenfelt starts Рг Africa next year, an’ 
ivry time his thrusty typewriter clicks another 
dusty fortune bites th’ dust. Be hivins, I’d 
like to be a great author! An’ I wud be if I 
cud shoot sthraight. I advise all aspirin’ 

. lith’ry men to buy a gun. 


Preparations for a Tiger Hunt 
“It must be gr-reat spoort fo go huntin’ Ёт 


big рате,” said Mr. Hennessy. 
“Т niver done it,” said Mr. Dooley, “but it 
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must be excitin’. At wan time or another I’ve 
heered Hogan read accounts iv it an’ ’tis very 
thrillin’. Tiger shootin’ in Indya is th’ most 
tur-rble form iv’ th’ spoort. Did ye iver read 
about it? Tigers is very scarce, owin’ to th’ un- 
restrained depredations iv agents iv Barnum’s 
circus. These vandals go into th’ jungle an’ 
deceive the tigers into jinin’ th’ circus with skil- 
fully dhrawn conthracts, promisin’ thim private 
cars, th’ principal soprano parts, an’ separate 
dressin’-rooms. But wanst in a while a tiger 
that has been overlooked sthrays into a village, 
an’, lookin’ about f’r a cool place to go to sleep, 
thries to get into an exclusive club. Th’ native 
porter tells him that he can on’y go in whin 
properly inthroduced; but an English officer in 
th’ club, seein’ that he is a sthranger, decides to 
shoot him. 

“It is a fearfully pearlous undhertakin’. In 
th’ first place ye borry an iliphant fr’m a 
rajah. To borrow an iliphant fr’m a rajah 
is as aisy as borryin’ a pipeful iv tobacco fr’m 
afrind. Now, an iliphant is th’ sworn foe 
iv th’ tiger, just th’ same as th’ cow is iv th’ cat. 
Th’ bould hunther builds a small bomb-proof 
house on top iv th’ iliphant, puts a few sofa- 
cushions into it, an’ some sody-wather an’ 
cigars in case iv necessity, an’ is h’isted into his 
cozy room be faithful attindants. He takes a 
light nap while th’ guns are lifted up to him. 
In ordher to have fair play again th’ feerocious 
king iv th’ cat thribe, he carries on’y three or 
four guns, guaranteed to shoot no more thin a 
thousand yards, with a bullet that does not 
begin to wurruk till it enthers th’ monsther’s 
frame. Thus, lightly armed, he sallies forth 
to conker th’ monarch iv th’ forest. Th’ noble 
iliphant bears him patiently, an’ is encouraged 
in his task be a large hook in th’ hands iv a 
coon, who-won’t give him his oats that night if 
he don’t behave. 


The Cry of Tiger! Tiger!” 


“Ahead iv th’ mighty Nimrod goes a swarm 
iv natives, carryin’ th’ deadly native weapon 
known as th’ short stick, an’ proticted again 
th’ wild beast be breech-clouts an’ profuse 
perspiration. Th’ reckless hunter is suddenly 
aroused fr’m his rev’ry be cries iv ‘Tiger! 
Tiger!’ an’ among th’ swarming natives he 
perceives th’ feerocious animals arisin’ slow- 
ly an’ yawnin’ as one who says: ‘Is it siven 
o'clock already?’ But I must let th’ fearless 
hunter go on: ‘I fired blindly, thrustin’ more to 
luck thin to marksmanship, an’ th’ shot wint 
wide, makin’ a swathe through th’ banyan 
threes. Feelin’ th’ hot breath iv th’ tiger on me 
face, or maybe ’twas me own, I fired again. 
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This time I knew be th’ frightened cries iv th’ 
guides that th’ shot wintnearerhome. Againan’ 
again I fired. But, blinded as I was with th’ 
ardor iv th’ chase, I perceived that me howdah, 
or iliphant thrainer, was on his knees, ca’mly 
sayin’ his native prayers. Th’ confidence iv 
th’? Hindoo in th’ prowess iv Englishmen is 
affectin’. I gave th’ poor fellow a pork chop 
that night Рт tiffin. Не was so glad about it 
he committed Henry Carrie. 


The Monster ts Kicked to Death ~ 


“But to return to th’ wild scene iv th’ jungle. 
I continued to fire while th’ tiger glared at me 
feerociously. Suddenly I ralized that I had 
expended me last bullet! In another moment 
I wud be in th’ fell clutches iv th’ monsther. 
Visions iv th’ old park at Chipping Norton 
passed through me mind—th’ semi-detached 
ancesthral home, me father stormin’ at th’ bus 
conductor, me mother croshayin’ into th’ tea. 
Wud I iver see thim all again? I resolved to 
die swooning, as an Englishman shud. Whin 
I come to th’ tiger lay prone on th’ grass. Ет, 
while I layin a faint, th’ horde iv natives, 
emboldened out iv their usual cow’rdice be 
me terrific bombardment, an’ bein’ be nature 
a restless an’ impatient people, had rushed 
out an’ kicked th’ monarch iv th’ forest to 
death! 


Hunting Vegetarian Bears 


“ An’ there ye are. Ivery time Hogan starts 
to read me wan iv these here desp’rate en- 
counters with wild beasts I ixpect to see some- 
thing like an aven break. But th’ fellows that 
get thim up are bad matchmakers. They’d 
be hissed off th’ ring at th’ Ar-rch’ry Road 
Lith’ry an’ Jeffreys Club. Look at th’ bear 
hunters! Casey down th’ sthreet wint out West 
a few years ago, with a railroad job, an’ whin he 
come back here ye’d’ve thought he was Gin’ral 
Grant, because he’d shot a bear. I think he did, 
too. He was wan iv eight that shot at it, anny- 
how, an’ he was а good shot, because I’ve fre- 
quently heerd Scmitt, who ownded th’ shootin’ 
gall’ry, call him th’ month’s rent. “Twas 
tur-rble,’ says he. ‘I often thought, while I 
was pumpin’ lead into him, what kind iv a 
chanst wud I have if we came to close quar- 
thers?’ says he. ‘But,’ says he, ‘I was re- 
solved to fight him to th’ death,’ savs he. 
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‘What was he doin’ whin ye came acrost him ?’ 
says I. ‘He had stole some honey an’ was 
atin’ it in a huckleberry patch. They like 
honey ап huckleberries,’ says һе. ‘Did ye kill 
him?’ says]. ‘Idid,’ says he; ‘but Mullarkey 
claimed th’ skin, an’ уе know what a tough 
тап he is. І didn’t Want to take any chances 
with him,’ says he. ‘No,’ says I. ‘But ye 
descind on this here foolish-old, bear an’ thry 
to shoot his head ой. Ye’d be in more danger · 
pursooin’ th’ same coorse in a vigytaryun res- 
thrant. Ye creep up on top iv a foolish old 
animile havin’ his quick lunch off honey an’ 
huckleberries. _ What harm had he done ye? 
Th’ bear aint a savage animile. He’s a 
vigytaryun excipt whin he dissipates on honey.. 
He’s kind an’ affectionate. Th’ deepest form 
iv anymosity he shows is be huggin’ his inimy. 
I wondher what kjnd iv a dangerous manyac he 
thought ye were, breakin’ the silence iv th’ 
forest with ye’re popgun, makin’ th’ air so 
nasty with powdher-smoke that he couldn’t 
smell himsilf, an’ interruptin’ his repast ? What 
chance had he again ye? Ра guarantee to fight 
anny monarch iv th’ forest with a siphon iv 
seltzer. 


After a Moose with a Ventriloqutst 


“A тап goes out an’ succeeds in keepin’ 
a fish fr’m escapin’ fr’m a disappointin’ meal, 
an’ ye’d think fr’m what he says about it that 
th’ two-pound bass found him sleepin’ in a 
boat, called him names, thried to steal his 
watch, an’ was on’y overpowered afther a ter- 
rific sthruggle. Another man goes out afther a 
moose, an’ has a vinthriloquist with him to pre- 
tind that he’s Missus Moose callin’ her husband 
home f’r supper, an’ just as Misther Moose is 
sayin’: ‘Yes, precious, I’m comin’,’ th’ man 
plugs him, between his magnificent antlers an’ 
just above his pleading eyes, an’ the man comes 
home an’ tells about his own sufferin’. ‘ Danger,’ 
says ус; ‘I’ve been in more danger bein’ rowed 
in a boat in Garfield Park. If ye think ye’re a 
spoortsman, go an’ thry an’ get that bearskin 
away fr’m Mullarkey,’ says I. ‘Ye’ll wish he 
was th’ bear,’ says І. ‘Mullarkey don’t sus- 
tain himsilf оп huckleberries an’ honey,’ 
says I.” 

“ But sure,” said Mr. Hennessy, ‘“‘there must 
be dangerous animiles.” 

“TLet’s not talk about animiles,” said Mr. 
Dooley. 
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THE PRAYERS OF MAN-ALIVE 


SET DOWN BY RICHARD WIGHTMAN 


I 
THE DAY THAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN BETTER 


Father, I am not very sure that this has been a good day. 
It dawned like any other day and now is dying as other days 
have died, but my memory of the kind of man I was during 
some of its hours is not altogether satisfying. I do not wish 
to repudiate this day, nor to disown it, nor to escape the con- 
sequences of what I have said and done. Rather would I 
have it keep its place in the Calendar of Experience, with every 
thought and motive brought to harvest. If forgiveness carries 
with it evasion of the consequences of error, I do not ask to 
be forgiven. Instead, I would trust my unfinished self fear- 
lessly to the justice of that law which provides that every Cause 
shall beget an Effect in its own image. Let me meet again, in 
their proper time and form, the children of this day’s deeds. 
And now, at night, as I sit in the stillness and watch the 
blue and yellow flames above the hearth, may I have ability 
for impartial retrospection and intelligent choice of spiritual 
qualities, that the morrow, if there be one, may hold more of 
patient industry and kindly feeling. 


FIRST A BEAST OF BURDEN 
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domestic animal, then a slave, 
А] then a servant, and then a 
C's minor.” So са ошо 
рр French anthropologist of the 
DSR last generation, in summar- 
: izing the historical relation of 
woman to society. But, though he seems to 
have exhausted the vocabulary of dependency, 
we must decline to admit the adequacy of 
his analysis. No great importance, in fact, 
is to be attached to the view that man has 
with premeditation and cunning put upon 
woman the hard side of life. He certainly 
did shirk a number of disagreeable things, 
but, after all, woman’s real grievance is not 
that he has given her too much to do, but 
that he has left her too little. Very early in the 
history of the race man began to appropriate, 
first the more stimulating pursuits, and finally 
all the important ones, leaving woman no 
first-hand activities and no resources except an 
appeal to his imagination. She has, conse- 
quently, assumed а rôle which is not without 
charm, indeed, but which brings her showing- 
off instincts too much to the front and does 
not adequately represent her natural character. 
Her present social position is, in fact, about as 
unnatural as the one she has assumed for some 
centuries in sitting a horse. It is an artificial 
and precarious pose, not due to any natural 
or hereditary disposition, and maintained only 
because appearance has become more impor- 
tant to her than reality. 
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Homan as an Ornament 


The subordinate and ornamental position 
of modern woman becomes very remarkable 
when we consider that she had a situation of 
relative independence in the earliest stages 
of human society, and that among low forms 
of animal life it is the male who occupies the 
uncertain ground. То all appearances, nature 
started out without the design of having a male 
type at all. For the lowest forms of life were 
reproduced by division or budding, without 
the assistance of a male, and because they re- 
produced they must be called female, if sex is 
ascribed to them at all. And when the male 
appeared on the scene it may almost be said 
that it was not for his own sake, but for the 
purpose of assisting the female in reproducing. 
In many of the lower forms he was insignificant 
in size, economically useless (as among the 
bees), and often a parasite on the female. She 
sometimes carried him in a pocket, and, to 
guard against accident, often carried more 
than one. 

But in the course of time a very important 
change took place in the male. From being 
an insignificant attachment, he became larger 
than the female, masterful, jealous, and a 
fighting specialization. Не was still an attaché 
of the female, but now a defender and provider. 
He also, for the first time, had a social as well 
as a biological value, for a disposition on the 
part of the male to stand by the female is of 
great importance in the higher forms of life, 
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where a considerable time elapses after birth 
before the young are able to take care of them- 
selves. Nature, indeed, could not have ven- 
tured to make so frail a thing as a human child 
—the most helpless of all animals in infancy, 
but the most formidable if only it is watched 
over until it gets its growth—unless the love 
of the mother had been reinforced by the 
fighting qualities of the father. 

It cannot be said, however, that man was 
at this point completely socialized, or, indeed, 
that he has ever been. He was attached to the 
woman and the children, but he was not steady. 
He did the hunting and the fighting, but he did 
not stay at home regularly. The woman and 
the children were the core of society, the point 
to which the man came back. 


Woman as Man’s Equal 


There consequently grew up a sort of dual. 


society and dual activity. Man represented the 
more violent and spasmodic activities, involving 
motion and skill, and also the organization for 
hunting and fighting, while woman carried on 
the steady, settled life. She was not able to 
wander readily from a fixed point, on account 
of her children; and, indeed, her physical or- 
ganization fitted her for endurance rather than 
movement. Consequently her attention was 
turned to industries, since these were suitable 
to settled and stationary habits. Agriculture, 
pottery, weaving, tanning, and all the indus- 
tries involved in working up the by-products 
of the chase, were developed by her. She do- 
mesticated man and assisted him in domesti- 
cating the animals. She built the house, and 
it was hers. She did not go to her husband’s 
group after marriage. The child was hers, and 
remained a member of her group. The germ 
of social organization was, indeed, the woman 
and her children and her children’s children. 
The old women were the heads of civil soci- 
ety, though the men had developed a fighting 
organization and technique which eventually 
swallowed them up. 

From the standpoint of physical force, man 
мах the master, and was often brutal enough. 
But woman was, if not economically indepen- 
dent, at least economically creative, and she en- 
joyed the great advantage of being less definitely 
interested in man than he was in her. For 
while woman is more deeply involved physi- 
ologically in the reproductive life than man, she 
is apparently less involved from the standpoint 
of immediate stimulus, or her interest is less 
acute in consciousness. The excess activity 
which characterizes man in general holds also 
for his attitude toward woman. Not only is 
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the male the wooer among the higher orders of 
animals and among men, but he has developed 
all the accessories for attracting attention—in 
the animals, plumage, color, voice, and graceful 
and surprising forms of motion;’ and in man, 
ornament, and courageous action. Primitive 
man, like the male animal, was distinguished 
by ornament. 


Мап the Master 


So far the relation of man to woman was a 
natural development, and calculated to secure 
the best results for the species. His aggressive 
disposition had been, in part at least, developed 
in the service of woman and her child, and he 
was emotionally dependent on her to such a 
degree that he used all the arts of attraction 
at his command to secure a relation with her. 
In the course of time, however, an important 
change took place in conditions. When large 
game began to be exhausted, man found him- 
self forced to abandon his hunting life and to 
adopt the settled occupations of woman. To 
these he brought the inventive technique and 
capacity for organized action which he had de- 
veloped in his hunting and fighting life. The 
result was that he became the master of woman 
in a new sense. Not suddenly, but in the 
course of time, he usurped her primacy in the 
industrial pursuits. Through his organization 
of industry and the application of invention to 
the industrial processes, he became a creator of 
wealth on a scale before unknown. When she 
was reduced to a condition of dependence on 
his activity, wooing became a less delicate 
matter; he purchased her from her male kin- 
dred, and took her to his own group, where she 
was easier to control. 

In stages of society where machinery and the 
division of labor and a high degree of organiza- 
tion in industry have not been introduced, and 
among even our own lower classes, woman still 
retains a relation to industrial activities and has 
a relatively independent status. Among the In- 
dians of this country it was recognized that a 
man could not become wealthy except through 
the possession of a sufficient number of wives 
to work up for trade the products of the chase; 
and to-day the West African youth does not 
seek a young woman in marriage, but an old one, 
preferably a widow, who knows all about the 
arts of preparing and adulterating rubber. 
Among peasants, also, and plain people, the 
proverb recognizes that “the gray mare is the 
better horse.” The heavy, strong, enduring, 
patient, often dominant type frequently seen 
among these classes is probably a gcod repre- 
sentative of what the women of our race were 


Insists that her sisters shall play well within the game 


before they were reduced by man to a con- 
dition of parasitism. 


How Woman Infatuates Man 


On the moral side, particularly, man’s dis- 
position to bend the situation to his pleasure 
placed woman in a hard position and resulted 
in the distortion of her nature, or, rather, 
it brought to the front elemental traits which, 
under our moral code, are not reckoned the 
best. In the animal world, the female, on 
account of the necessity of protecting her 
young, is cautious and cunning, and relies on 
sober colors, concealment, evasion, and decep- 
tion of the senses. In its origin, this quality 
of cunning is merely a protective instinct 
developed along with maternal feeling. In 
woman, also, this tendency to prevail by pas- 
sive means rather than by assault is natural; 
and especially under a system of male control, 
where her purposes are furthered either through 
her manipulation of man or not at all, a resort 
to trickery, indirection, and hypocrisy is not to 
be wondered at. 


Man has, however, always insisted that 
woman shall be better than he is, or, at any 
rate, that she shall limit her immoralities to 
such forms as he does not greatly disapprove. 
There has, in fact, been developed a particular 
code of morals to cover the peculiar case of 
woman. This may be called a morality of 
the person and of the bodily habits, as con- 
trasted with the commercial and public mo- 
rality of man. Purity, constancy, reserve, and 
devotion are the qualities in woman which 
please and flatter the jealous male; and 
woman has responded to these demands both 
really and seemingly. Without апу соп- 
sciousness of what she is doing (for all moral 
traditions fall in the general psychological 
region of habit), she acts in the manner which 
makes her most pleasing to men. She also 
constitutes herself the most strict censor of 
that morality which has become traditionally 
associated with woman, naively insists that her 
sisters shall play well within the game, and 
throws the first stone at any woman who bids 
for the favor of men by overstepping the limits 
of modesty. 
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The Use of Finery to Attract the Other Sex 


Morality, in the most general sense, repre- 
sents the code under which activities are best 
carried оп, and is worked out in the school of 
experience. It is preéminently an adult and 
a male system,and 
men аге intelli- 
gent enough to 
recognize that 
neither women nor 
children have 
passed through 
this school. It 
was, of course, al- 
ways one of the 
functions of the 
female to charm 
the male; but so 
long as woman 
maintained her 
position of useful- 
ness and partial 
independence she 
had no great prob- 
lem, for there was 
never a chance in 
primitive society, 
any more than in 
animal society, 
that a woman 
would go unmat- 
ed. But when she 
became depend- 
ent, and when in 
consequence man 
began to pick and 
choose, and when 
the less charming 
women were not 
married—especially when “invidious distinc- 
tions” arose between the wed and the unwed, 
and the desirably wed and the undesirably 
wed, woman had to charm for her life; and 
she not only employed the passive arts innate 
with her sex, but flashed forth in all the glitter 
which had been one of man’s accessories in 
courtship, but which he had dispensed with 
when the superiority acquired through occu- 
pational pursuits enabled him to do so. Under 
a new stimulation to be attractive, and with 
the addition of ornament to the repertory of 
her charms, woman has assumed an almost ag- 
gressive attitude toward courtship. The means 
of attraction she employs are so highly elabo- 
rated, and her technique is so finished, that 
she is really more active in courtship than man. 
By dress, modesty, coquetry, indifference, and 
occasional boldness, and by “lying low and 


Her technique ts so finished 
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letting the imagination of the male endow her 
with depth,” she plays at once on the pro- 
tective instinct and the vanity of man, and in- 
fatuates him. He does the courting, but she 
controls the process. 

The constrained condition, also, in which 
woman finds her- 
self as the result 
of man’s control 
of wealth, of af- 
fairs, and even of 
her own person, 
leads her to devote 
herself to display 
as an interest in 
itself, regardless 
of its effect on 
men. Dressing, 
indeed, becomes a 
competitive game 
with women, апа. 
since their oppo- 
nents and severest 
critics are women, 
it turns out, curi- 
ously enough, that 
they dress even 
more with refer- 
ence to the opinion 
of women than for 
men. Sometimes, 
indeed, when a 
woman is married 
and knows that 
she has scored she 
drops the display 
pose altogether, 
and tends to be- 
come a slattern; 
in other words, she 
retires from (ће ‘зате. But frequently mar- 
riage, while eliminating men in general from 
the field of attention, is the occasion of provid- 
ing funds for the more thoroughgoing and 
whimsical gratification of her interest in finery 
itself, and for competition with “her dear five 
hundred friends ” on a more elaborate scale. 
Under these circumstances the pursuit of orna- 
ment becomes a veritable craze; and a glance 
at the windows of our great stores shows that 
men have organized their business in a full 
appreciation of the fact. 


How Woman Makes a Fool of a Мап 


It would, of course, be absurd to censure 
woman too greatly for these frailties, and it 
would be very unjust to imply that all women 
share them. Some women, in adapting them- 
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selves to the situation, follow, apparently, a bent 
acquired in connection with the maternal in- 
stinct, and become true and devoted and grand 
to а degree hardly known by man. Others, fol- 
lowing a bent gotten along with coquetry and 
the wooing instinct, and having no activity 
through which their behavior is standardized, 
become difficile, unreal, inefficient, exacting, 
unsatisfied, absurd. And we have also the 
paradox that the same woman can be the two 
things at different times. There is, therefore, 
a basis of truth in Pope’s hard saying that 
“Women have no characters at all.” Because 
their problem is not to accommodate to the 
solid realities of the world of experience and 
sense, but to adjust themselves to the person- 
ality of men, it is not surprising that they 
should assume protean shapes. 

Moreover, man is so affected by the charms 
of woman, and offers so easy a mark for her 


machinations, as to invite exploitation. Having 
been evolved largely through the stimulus of the 
female presence, he continues to be more pro- 
foundly affected by her presence and behavior 
than by any other stimulus whatever, unless it 
be the various forms of combat. From Samson 
and Odysseus down, history and story recognize 
the ease and frequency with which a woman 
makes a fool of a man. The male protective 
and sentimental attitude is indeed incompatible 
with resistance. Man is, in fact, so susceptible 


‚ аз seemingly, almost, to want to be victimized, 


and, as Locke expressed the matter, “It is in 
vain to find fault with those arts of deceiving 
wherein men find pleasure to be deceived.” 


The Adventuress 


This disposition of man and the detached 
condition of woman have much to do with the 


Dressing, indeed, becomes a competitive game with women 


An unattached woman 


emergence of the adventuress and the sporting- 
woman. Human nature was made for action, 
and perhaps the most distressing and discon- 
certing situation which confronts it is to be 
played on by stimulations without the ability to 
act. Mere passivity, as in the extreme case 
of solitary confinement, is sufficient to produce 
insanity; and the emotion of dread, or passive 
fear, is said to be the most painful of emotions, 
because there is no possibility of relief by action. 
Modern woman is in a similar condition of 
constraint and unrest, which produces organic 
ravages for which no luxury can compensate. 
The general ill health of girls of the better 
classes, and the equally general post-matrimo- 
nial breakdown, are probably due largely to 
the fact that the nervous organization demands 
more normal interests than are supplied. The 
American woman of the better classes has su- 
perior rights and no duties, and yet she is 
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worrying herself to death 
—not over specific trou- 
bles, but because she has 
lost her connection with 
reality. Many women 
more intelligent and ener- 
getic than their husbands 
and brothers have no more 
serious occupations than 
to play the house-cat, with 
or without ornament. It 
is a wonder that more of 
them do not lose their 
minds; and that more of 
them do not break with the 
system entirely is due 
solely to the persistence of 
early habits. 


The Morals of the 
Unattached | Woman 


As long as woman is 
comfortably cared for by 
her family or by marriage, 
she is not likely to do any- 
thing rash; but an un- 
attached woman has a 
tendency to become an ad- 
venturess—not so much on 
economic as on psycholog- 
ical grounds. Life is 
rarely so hard that a young 
| woman cannot earn her 
' bread; but she cannot al- 
ways live and have the stim- 
ulations she craves. As 
long, however, as she re- 
mains with her people and 
is known to the whole community, she realizes 
that any infraction of its habits, any immodesty 
or immorality, will ruin her standing and her 
chance of marriage, and bring her into confu- 
sion. Consequently, good behavior is a pro- 
tective measure—instinctive, of course. But 
when she becomes detached from home and 
is removed not only from surveillance, but from 
the ordinary stimulation and interest afforded 
by social life and acquaintanceship, her re- 
straints are likely to be relaxed. 

The professionally irregular class of women 
represents an extreme and unfortunate result of 
an incomplete and unreal relation to society. 
There are many sorts of natural dispositions 
among them—as many perhaps as will be found 
in any other occupation. Many women of fine 
natural character and disposition are drawn 
into an irregular life, but recover and settle 
down to regular modes of living. In this respect 
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the adventuress is more fortunate than the 
criminal (that other great adventitious product), 
because: the criminal is labeled and his record 
follows him, making reformation difficult; while 
the in-and-out life of woman with reference to 
what we call virtue is not officially noted and 
does not bring consequences so inevitable.” But 
“if you drive nature out at the door, she will 
come back through the window”; and this in- 
terest in greater stimulation is, I believe, the 
dominant force in determining the choice—or, 
rather, the drift—of such a woman. 


The Girl Who Must Earn Her Own Living 


The human mind was formed and fixed once 
for all in very early times, through a life of 
action and emergency, when the species was 
fighting, contriving, and inventing its way up 
from the sub-human condition; and the ground- 
patterns of interest have never-been, and prob- 
ably never will be, fundamentally changed. 
Consequently, all pursuits are irksome unless 
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they are able, so to speak, to assume the guise 
of this early conflict for life in connection with 
which interest and modes of attention were de- 
veloped. As a matter of fact, however, any- 
thing in the nature of a problem or a pursuit 
stimulates the emotional centers and is inter- 
esting, because it is of the same general pat- 
tern as these primitive pursuits and problems. 
Scientific and artistic pursuits, business, and 
the various occupational callings are anglogues 
of the hunting, flight, pursuit, courtship, and 
capture of early racial life, and the problems 
they present may, and do, become. all-absorb- 
ing. The moral and educational problem of 
development has been, indeed, to substitute for 
the killing, escaping, charming, . deceiving 
activities of early life analogues which are 
increasingly serviceable to society, arid to ex- 
pand into a general social feeling the affection 
developed first in connection with courtship, 
the rearing of children, and joint predatory and 
defensive enterprises. The gamester, adven- 
turess, and criminal are not usually abnormal 
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With no equipment but personal charm and the instinct to “make a flash” 
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in a biological sense, but society has failed to 
interest them. We present, indeed, aremarkable 
spectacle when, with all our sentiment for wom- 
anhood, we permit the girl who has to find her 
own living to approach the problem with no 
equipment but personal charm and the in- 
stinct to “make a flash ”—qualities which give 
their possessor no economic value, but a 
chance of being victimized. The interests 
of the girl will be best safeguarded and her 
life normalized by the possession of a skilled 
activity, and by the stimulation associated with 
its exercise. 


Suggested Remedy 


The remedy for the irregularity, pettiness, 
ill health, and unserviceableness of modern 
woman seems to lie, therefore, along educa- 
tional lines: not in a general and cultural edu- 
cation alone, but in a special and occupational 
interest and practice for women, married and 
unmarried. This should be preferably gain- 
ful, though not onerous nor incessant. It 
should, in fact, be a play-interest, in the sense 
that the interest of every artist and craftsman, 
who loves his work and functions through it, 
is a play-interest. Normal life without normal 
stimulation is not possible, and the stimulations 
answering to the nature of the nervous organi- 
zation seem best supplied by interesting forms 
of work. This reinstates racially developed 
stimulations better than anything except play; 
and interesting work is, psychologically speak- 
ing, play. 

Some kind of practical activity for women 
would also relieve the strain on the matrimonial 
situation—a situation which, at present, is ab- 
normal and almost impossible. ‘The demands 
for attention from husbands on the part of 
wives are greater than is compatible with the 
absorbing general activities of the latter, and 
women are not only neglected by the husband 
in a manner which did not happen in the case of 
the lover, but they are jealous of men in a more 
general sense than men are jealous of women. 
In the absence of other interests, they are so de- 
pendent on the personal interest that they un- 
consciously put a jealous construction not only 
on personal behavior but on the most general 
and indifferent actions of the men with whom 
their lives are bound up; and this process is so 


obscure in consciousness that it is usually im- 
possible to determine what the matter really is. 


The Relations of Husband and Wife 


An examination, also, of what we call happy 
marriages shows very generally that they do not, 
except for the common interest of children, 
rest on the true comradechip of like minds, 
but represent an equilibrium reached through 
an extension of the maternal interest of the 
woman to the man, whereby she looks after his 
personal needs as she does after those of the 
children—cherishing him, in fact, as a child— 
or in an extension to woman on the part of the 
man of that nurture and affection which is in 
his nature to give to pets and all helpless (and 
preferably dumb) creatures. 

Obviously a more solid basis of association 


is necessary than either of these two instinc-- 


tively based compromises. What the man and 
woman need in this connection is to come into 
the same general world of interest, or at least 
to let their worlds touch and overlap, and 
this much common ground would be secured 
through the pursuit on the part of woman of an 
art of her own choosing, and the consequent 
development of an interest in principles apart 
from persons. Without general ideas and an 
interest in principles, conversation cannot go 
on—I mean conversation as distinguished from 
talk—and I should regard an occupational 
interest for women as of value mainly in bring- 
ing men and women into the same intellectual 
world. 

This rehabilitation of the mind of woman 
through some first-hand activity will be slow to 
come about, not altogether on account of the 
opposition of man, but mainly because of the 
conservatism of women. It is true that по 
great claim can be made for the high intellec- 
tual character of the operations of the mind of 
man, but his practical activities have given him 
the habit of producing his effects along reason- 
able lines, or at any rate of mixing a good deal 
of reason in, while the adventitious position of 
woman and the necessity of protective adapta- 
tion to man have thrown her back largely on 
emotional effects and poses. She consequently 
has no means of determining how artificial she 
really is or of setting about her own reforma- 
tion—and she is not prepared to listen. 


(The next article in this series by Projessor Thomas will appear in the next number 


of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 


It is entitled “ The Psychology of Woman’s Dress”) 
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A RECORD OF PERSONAL EXPERIENCES ANI) OBSERVATIONS 
BY FREDERIK VAN EDEN, M.D. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS AND PORTRAITS 


1884 I was a student of med- 
icine at the University of Am- 
ру sterdam and wanted to take 
my degree. The professor un- 
der whom I had worked pro- 
iS posed as a subject “ Artificial 
Diet in Tuberculosis.” In 
order to study it, I went to Professor Debove 
in Paris, who was an authority оп the matter. 
But Professor Debove showed me something 
that interested me far more. 


The Marvelous Power of Suggestion 


At his clinic in the hospital of St. Andral he 
showed me how he could give a patient a glass 
of water, telling him that it was wine, and how 
the patient took it for wine. I saw how he 
told a man that a cold silver spoon was glow- 
ing hot, and how the man dropped it with 
every token of burning pain. How he gave 
another a book and said: “Look at it; it’s all 
white paper! all blank! Now blow on 
it. Look again!—it’s all portraits, all por- 
traits! Now blow again!—all landscapes and 
pictures! Look!” And the man saw every- 
thing in great amazement, and even described 
the landscapes and portraits which nobody 
saw but himself. “Well, I never saw magic 
like this,” said the man. 

“TIl do better,” said Debove. “Shut your 
eyes. When you open them, I have no head.”’ 
And as the man looked up he stared at the 
professor with a wild, scared look. “ Well,” 
said Debove, “how do you like me without 
my head?” And the poor man struck his 
own head with a violent blow and said: “For 
sure, I have gone mad!” 

This little performance made such a deep 
impression on me that I at once wished to 
drop the tuberculosis-diet question and to 
take up hypnotism and suggestion. But my 
professor was a cautious man and feared 
obviously that I would indeed lose my own 
head. So he declined, and I went on feeding 
my consumptives. But I brought in a thesis 
that these wonderful phenomena ought to be 
investigated thoroughly and scientifically. 


It seems that this thesis of twenty years ато 
is still not quite out of date. 

As soon-as I was free to choose my own sub- 
jects for study I went to Paris once more and 
studied hypnotism under Charcot, and then 
found my way to Nancy, where the good Dr. 
Liébeault was practising suggestion as a med- 
ical treatment. 

Good Dr. Liébeault was taken for a quack 
or a crank for many years. Yet he was an 
M.D. and a thoroughly scientific man, who fol- 
lowed his own lights and his fine impulse to 
relieve suffering, regardless of the neglect, the 
derision and the contempt of his colleagues. 
More fortunate than most innovators, he had 
the good luck to draw the attention of a broad- 
minded and influential man to his remarkable 
achievements, and finally to gain acknowledg- 
ment and even general respect and honor all 
over the medical world. Good Father Lié- 
beault, as his patients called him, was a model 
of patient, cheerful perseverance in the way 
he had found to be right, of entire devotion to 
his science and to suffering humanity, and of 
the most charming simplicity and modesty 
when he came to acknowledgment and fame. 


al Case of Sctatica Cured 


One of the most striking cures he effected 
was that of a case of sciatica, so severe that 
the leg was entirely emaciated, and Professor 
Bernheim, of the Nancy University, had treat- 
ed it in vain for years by the methods of then 
orthodox medicine. Lié¢beault cured the man 
simply by making passes with his hands over 
the leg, suggesting sleep and then suggesting 
cure in this sleep. The healed patient came 
‘back to Bernheim, and this professor, a little 
wiser than most of his colleagues, did not say: 
“ Go to; this is all humbug!” but went to Lié- 
beault, saw his methods and results, tricd 
them himself and wrote his standard work, 
“De la Suggestion et des Applications dans 
la Thérapeutique.” 

I found Liébeault in his little consulting 
room, surrounded by his patients. He moved 
among them in his kind, jovial, patriarchal 
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In the small consulting 
room of Liébeault, all the 
danger and weirdness of 
hypnotism seemed to have 
vanished. I saw a light 
slumber provoked, similar 
to normal sleep, апа pa- 
tients of all ages and classes 
relieved and even cured by 
the simple method. No 
hysteria, no nervous symp- 
toms, no abnormal physical 
phenomena; strong men 
and delicate children, highly 
civilized and wholly un- 
educated people, physical 
complaints just as well as 
nervous diseases, all were 


way, making them sit down 
in easy chairs, feel at rest 
and go to sleep. 

Then he laid his hand on 
the painful spot or the ailing 
part and suggested a feeling 
of warmth, like an electric 
current streaming from his 
hands. “Sentez cette cha- 
leur!’ And when the patient 
felt more and more sleepy 
he talked to him continu- 
ously, telling how the pain 
was going away, how he 
would feel refreshed and 


—— < 


strengthened by this sleep, 
how the disease would heal, 
and he often went even into 
minute physiological details, 


The new clinic at Amsterdam. Exterior and interior views. Nole 


assuring me that these de- the screens in the latter, behind which the patients are treated 


tails, though quite beyond 
the grasp of the patient, were helpful in bring- 
ing about the desired cure. 

Through Charcot of Paris we medical men 
had learned to look on hypnotism as a very 


strange and abnormal condition, closely akin. 


to hysteria and presenting the most fantastical 
features. That it could be safely applied for 
the benefit of patients did not seem likely. 
Yet we all knew that Charcot had succeeded 
in raising a blister on the skin of one of his 
patients simply by applying a piece of glued 
paper and assuring him that it was a strong 
cantharid plaster. When such an effect was 


possible, why not use this powerful agency in 
a beneficial way ? 


benefited by Dr. Liébeault’s harmless treat- 
ment. 

When I came home I felt sure that I had 
seen the beginning of a great change in the art 
of healing, and I started at once, with a col- 
league of mine, Dr. van Renterghem, a regu- 
lar clinic at Amsterdam, and we chose the 
name psycho-therapeutics for our method. 

To the unsophisticated mind there is noth- 
ing incredible, even nothing very wonderful, 
in this method. We all know the restoring 
power of sleep. Sleep is in nearly all dis- 
eases, physical or nervous, a powerful remedy. 
Even the patient who has broken his leg, or is 
covered with wounds from scalding or burn- 
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ing, will feel ‘the extreme 
benefit of a good sleep. And 
we know, moreover, that 
the body has a healing 
power, a “vis medicatrix,” 
which does not stop at 
functional or nervous dis- 
orders, but can fill up gap- 
ing wounds, cover great 
ulcers, and cement bones 
together. In lower animals 
we see the restoration of 
entire limbs, after their 
severance from the trunk. 
The “cure” effected by 
chemical means is in most 
cases more or less mysteri- 
ous, based on empiry, not 
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Dr. van Renterghem treating patients 


on rational knowledge, and is very probably 
only a result of a stimulation of the natural 
healing power of the body. The drugs do 
not “cure”; they help the body to cure it- 
self by removing some of the symptoms, by 
breaking a vicious circle, or by stimulating 
latent powers. Why, asks the unsophisticated 
mind, could this same effect not be reached by 
sleep and psychical means, by verbal sugges- 
tion? No scientific fact was in contradiction 
to it. 

All this is very clear and reasonable, and if 
the simple method which we followed in Am- 
sterdam had not been discredited on the one 
hand by fanatical and uncritical laymen, and 
in reaction to this by the attacks of dogmatic 


Dr. van Eden treating 
a patient 


and narrow-viewed profes- 
sionals, it would have 
spread now over the entire 
world, without rousing fear 
or antagonism. From the 
beginning of our clinic we 
had a constantly increas- 
ing stream of patients and 
many very satisfactory re- 
sults, where all other meth- 
ods had failed. 

Of course it belonged to 
our task to find out the 
limitations of the method, 
and the limits were 
reached. We never expected 
to have discovered a pana- 
cea, but we wanted to try 
what could be done in every direction. 

And this may be maintained safely, that 
there is no disease in the world in which verbal 
suggestion, and even hypnotic suggestion, is 
absolutely contra-indicated. In just the same 
manner there is no disease in which sleep is 
not helpful and a cheerful word of encourage- 
ment and hope is not beneficial. So we may 
say that when the method consists only in pro- 
voking a normal slumber and speaking im- . 
pressive words of comfort, it will be of use in 
any disease, whether physical or mental. 

But then it ought to be used in addition to 
well-tried scientific means and methods, never 
as an entire substitute. It must never be a 
reason on the part of the doctor for neglecting 


soon 
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careful diagnosis and the aid of physical, sur- 
gical and also chemical means. This weapon 
of the mind must be added to our scientific 
arsenal in a modest and harmonious собрега- 
tion, not at all trying to subdue all other meth- 
ods and replace them at once. We soon found 
that hypnotic suggestion is not all-powerful, 
any more than other methods, and wants the 
assistance of other branches of the sciences of 
healing. Yet we found also that in some 
cases it brings relief, even total cure, where all 
other means һауе failed, and where orthodox 
medical science is not inclined to expect it. 
Two ‘* Miracle’ Cases 
One of my first cases was that of a trau- 
matic lesion of the spinal cord, caused by a 
fall, where the patient was laid up in bed for 
a year and the physicians who had treated her 
predicted lifelong lameness. The vertebrx 
were very obviously dislocated, and the physi- 
cal character of the disorder beyond doubt. 
Yet I succeeded ‘in bringing the patient to her 
fect again in a few months with no other 
means than verbal suggestion in light slumber, 
combined with careful exercise during the 
hypnotic sleep, and the cure has maintained 
itself to this day—that is, for twenty years 
the patient enjoying perfect health and being 
able to walk like any other person. We 
need not assume, in this case, that destroyed 
nervous elements were restored, but only that 
the effect of abnormal pressure on them was 
overcome by psychic effort. A case of continu- 
ous loss of blood by a woman who had sought 
relief in vain for several years and had come 
to a bad state of exhaustion was healed by my 
colleague van Renterghem in two or three ses- 
sions and for good. The fact bears a certain 
resemblance to what is told in Luke viii, 43. 
Such “miracle” cases were, of course, ex- 
ceptional, yet numerous enough to account for 
the great reputation of our clinic, which sur- 
vives to the present day. Апа it is very natu- 
ral to seek the cause of the enormous success 
of some new healing methods in experiences 
similar to ours. Cases come up repeatedly in 
our day where relief has been fruitlessly 
sought throughout the whole medical profes- 
sion, where all remedies seem to be exhausted 
—=so-called “cruces medicorum,” on which 
_ scores of the most learned doctors have tried 
their skill in vain, and which are nevertheless 
easily curable, if only the right stimulus for the 
natural healing power of the body is brought 
into action. Such cases form the chance for 
quacks, for all sorts of patent medicines, for 
magnetizers, faith healers, and the like. These 
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all work by some not yet well definable power, 
which we alternately call “belief,” “faith,” 
“imagination ” or “suggestion,” and Which we 
perhaps may denominate best by “ psychical, ”’ 
in distinction from chemical or physical, forces. 


Obstinacy of the Medical Profession 


This power was until our time not acknowl- 
edged by the profession as a legitimate means 
of healing capable of being methodically ap- 
plied. And this has been an omission, and a 
very deplorable one. The almost general re- 
luctance of professional doctors to study this 
suggestion, and to test and to apply what was 
of value in it; has resulted and will go on re- 
sulting in the constant increase of more or less 
fanatical and superstitious creeds, which claim 
a right to heal all diseases, which proudly — 
show their wonderful, even miraculous, cures; ` 
and scoff at the blind and conceited medical 
profession. I think the profession to which I 
still belong, though I practise only occasion- 
ally, would take the most honorable course by 
a frank avowal. The undeniable facts have 
been there, open for investigation, for more 
than а century. But the medical profession 
has neglected its duty, and has obstinately re- 
fused to take notice of them. James Braid was 
the first doctor who repeated the methods of 
Mesmer, fifty years after his death, and he 
discovered at once their reality and the value. 
Which shows that the truth was easy to find, 
if only the trouble was taken to hunt for it. 
But, except James Braid, no doctor did hunt 
for half a century. They were all afraid of 
medical and academical orthodoxy. And for 
good reasons, as James Braid experienced 
himself. He was boycotted and considered a 
quack as a reward for his broad-mindedness. 

How long will the scientific world continue 
to fall into the snare of dogmatism? How 
long will it give free play to superstition and 
ignorance by stupid denial and haughty de- 
rision of facts obvious to any layman? 

It is not difficult at all to make the psychical 
method of healing ridiculous. I remember a 
pamphlet, issued against our method in the 
first days of our clinic, in which Ї was repre- 
sented on horseback, riding behind the lines of 
our then not always victorious little colonial 
army, and shouting commands to the wound- 
ed, who fell down, to stop bleeding and be 
whole again, and join the attacking lines at 
once. It is a curious habit of the human 
mind, when it hears of some unwonted prac- 
tice, to insist on miraculous extremes, or else 
to withhold any belief at all. Public opinion 
has little self-control, and often jumps like a shy 
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horse. In our own experience a few ‘‘ miracle 
cases” were at first highly exaggerated, and 
brought the crowd rushing to our rooms. And 
then, when we could not succeed in perform- 
ing miracles all day long, our opponents—the 
orthodox medical colleagues leading the attack 
—began to belittle or to deny entirely the real 
good we might have done. 

Some German 
professors, bred in 
the materialistic 
school of Haeckel, 
became very vio- 
lent indeed. They 
were afraid of 
“ mysticism.” The 
entire universe 
had just been so 
nicely explained 
by a well-rounded 
system, that any- 
thing looking more 
or less inexplica- 
ble was not to be 
tolerated. It must 
be treated as blas- 
phemy and heresy. 
I remember the 
indignation with 
which a famous 
German professor 
denounced the 
psycho - therapeu- 
tic method as ut- 
terly beneath the 
dignity of a self- 
respecting physi- 
cian, on the ground 
that “suggestion 
could be practised 
by the bluntest 
shepherd boy.” 
The argument 
had just as much 
value as that 
which forbade a 
doctor of good 
standing three 
centuries ago to 
do a surgical oper- 
ation. That was left to the barber as a task 
too coarse and too easy for a learned man. 


The Experiences of a Real Heater 


We soon found out, Dr. van Renterghem 
and I, and those of our colleagues who took 
up our method, that a thorough, conscientious 
and successful psycho-therapeutical practice 


DR. VAN RENTERGHEM 


Who, with Dr. van Eden, conducted a clinic till 
1895, and published two reports on it. After that 
year Dr. van Eden perceived that the treatment all labor lost— 
о} so many patients every day threatened to paralyze 
his literary work, which he felt bound to pursue. 
Sociological questions drew more and more his in- 
terest, and he lejt the clinic at Amsterdam to his 
colleague, Dr. van Renterghem, who built a new 
edifice especially for the purpose, and who contin- 

ues the work there with unaltered sucess ural life, which 


demanded perhaps more skill, more patience, 
and more training and experience, ‘than any 
branch of the science of healing. 

When one sees a sturdy sailor, who has lost 
his arm by accident and suffers from trau- 
matic neuralgia, enter the consultation room, 
groaning from pain, put into deep sleep at 
once on a short command, and relieved from 
his torture by a 
few spoken words 
and a few “passes” 
over the painful 
spot, so that he 
leaves the room in 
utter astonishment 
and gratitude,then 
the whole matter 
seems rathcr mi- 
raculously ‘easy. 

Such cases ос- 
cur, but the major- 
ity are different. 
Hysterical young 
women, giggling 
all the time, either 
skeptical and crit- 
ical and uncon- 
vinced, or full cf 
all sorts of fears 
and prejudices; 
vicious, deceitful 
„children; narrow- 
minded, semi-civ- 
ilized people, who 
“do not believe at 
all,” but “only 
try for fun”; con- 
stantly complain- 
ing and whimper- 
ing hypochondri- 
acs, who think it 


which it very often 
is; and all the host 
of nervous suffer- 
ers, generally 
overdrugged vic- 
tims of an unnat- 


they are unåble to 
change—all these demand an almost superhu- 
man application, care and patience. It often 
occurred to me that to treat a patient well, 
and give him all the possible chances for re- 
covery, the doctor should devote his entire time 
and effort to him, to one patient at a time, 
and then only with the assistance of two ex- 
cellent nurses. 
In this way there would be a chance for 
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DR. FREDERIK VAN EDEN, A PHYSICIAN OF INTERNATIONAL 
REPUTATION WHO BELIEVES IN THE REASONABLE USE 
OF HYPNOTIC SUGGESTION IN THE TREATMENT OF DISEASE 


In 1884 Frederik van Eden was a student of medicine in the University of 
Amsterdam. Bent on preparing a thesis on tuberculosis, he went to Paris to 
study under Professor Debove. But Professor Debove showed him something that 
interested him more—the power of hypnotism. Dr. van Eden then studied hyp- 
notism under two celebrated authorities, Charcot in Paris, and Liébeault in Nancy. 
After this training he established in Amsterdam, with Dr. van Renterghem, a 
regular clinic, where, for thirteen years, hypnotic suggestion has been successfully 
applied, not as a cure-all, but as a powerful aid in the treatment of disease. 
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many who are now considered beyond hope. 
But then at the same time it is a commanding 
condition that the patient shall look up to the 
doctor with entire respect and confidence. In 
no method of healing are the personal quali- 
ties of the doctor of so great importance. In 


one of the very worst cases of alcoholism І. 


succeeded, though the case was considered 
hopeless by our greatest authority in the mat- 
ter, only because I happened to have a better 
grasp of the character of the patient and could 
give him a feeling of my superiority. This supe- 
riority, however, must not be understood in an 
absolute sense. It is often a matter of chance. 

We all know that we sometimes submit to 
the personal influence of some character which 
we really do not feel superior to ourselves. 
And, on the other hand, that we often fail to 
get a real impression of superiority from those 
whom we know far above us in all respects. 
And it is this more or less unreasonable 
“prestige” or “aplomb” which plays a great 
rôle in the healing of disease, even where it is 
applied quite unconsciously. My colleague 
van Renterghem and I used to exchange 
patients very often when we saw that the per- 
sonal impression of the other, in a given case, 
was stronger than our own. , 

This leads me to what may be considered 
the most important objection to the psycho- 
therapeutical method. Many people, and not 
the most unthinking, object to a treatment 
-which seems to imply an entire submission of 
our personal will to another more powerful 
personality. Now, this objection is certainly 
not altogether unfounded, but as certainly it is 
to be overcome. 

The way in which I saw some French ex- 
perimentators treat their patients seemed to 
me really revolting. The poor hospital pa- 
tients were used as fit matter for demonstra- 
tion before students and visitors who wanted 
to see the power of suggestion. By constant 
training they became so utterly servile that 
they followed the slightest hint of the doctor, 
their master, with the quick docility of ani- 
mals in a circus. They would see all sorts of 
visions, take on any change of personality, and 
play any réle that was indicated to them by a 
single word. The doctor used to deny any 
supposition of danger or harm done in this 
way. He felt himself so entirely master of the 
situation that he could eliminate all harmful 
consequence and réstore mind and body. іо 
complete integrity by his suggestion. 

I could not prove that any real harm was 
done, yet I felt a strong reluctance to create 
such a condition of entire servility in a fellow 
man, and I maintained this standpoint against 
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the French doctors at the congress of experi- 
mental psychology at London in 1894. We 
distinguished three states of hypnosis in which 
suggestion could be effectively given: the first, 
or slight hypnosis; the second, or cataleptic 
state, in which members of the patient kept 
the ppsition given to them by the operator; 
and the third, automatic state, or somnam- 
bulism, in which indicated movements were 
automatically continued, and all remembrance 
of what had happened during the sleep was 
lost upon awaking. And the Nancy school 
maintained that in order to give the most ef- 
fective treatment every patient should be 
brought, if possible, into the third state of 
somnambulism, in which his own volition is 
entirely suspended and he becomes an au- 
tomaton, governed only by the will of the 
doctor. 

I agreed that there were cases in which 
such a deep hypnosis was very desirable. Also 
that there could be no moral objection to a 
temporary substitution of a morbid will by 
the healthy will of a physician, who acts ac- 
cording to the desires of the patients which 
cannot be carried out by their own will power. 
But at the same time I argued most strongly 
for the maintenance of the complete integrity 
of the psyche of the patient and the strength- 
ening of his own will. The end in view must 
always be to teach the patient to cure himself 
and keep well without assistance. Be the 
beneficial power of the doctor eveg so great, so 
long as the mental equipoise of any man is 
centralized in another’s mind we cannot speak 
of a real cure. 

So I stopped with my own patients all sorts 
of experimenting which were then generally in 
use after the French example, and tried to ef- 
fect the cure with as slight a sleep as possible. 
And I taught the patients to repeat for them- 
selves as soon as possible the suggestions which 
I had given them—in short, to do away with 
my help and help themselves. And I com- 
bined the psychical treatment with all avail- 
able physical, hygienical and dietetical means 
—open-air treatment, simple diet, gymnastics, 
massage, cold water—all this according to the 
methods of modern science and the wants 
of the individual case. Drugs I gave very 
rarely, though І had no systematical objec- 


-tion to them. Му colleague van Renterghem, 


who was a great student of chemical thera- 
peutics, and has written a voluminous and 
valuable work on pharmacology, used to ad- 
minister Burggraeve’s dosimetric drugs with 
fairly good results. Especially in skin dis- 
ease I think the use of chemical means always 
unavoidable. But there is one complaint, 
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when it is a specific one, in which I never 
gave them, and found them nearly always 
harmful—I mean the nervous sleeplessness, 
insomnia. In most cases the idiopathic in- 
somnia is the result of carelessly initiated 
and unscrupulously continued drugging, and I 
dare say that I was able, under favorable cir-‘ 
cumstances as to nursing and environment, to 
cure them all by stopping all drugs at once 
and applying psychical means only. 


What Cures Will Last? 


The opposition of our medical colleagues 
was very strong, and we had a hard struggle 
against them. I demonstrated several cases 
before the faculty in Amsterdam, among them 
a most convincing one of tabes dorsales (loco- 
motor ataxia), in which all the general objec- 
tions to our method were contradicted. The 
patient was no “nervous girl,” but a strong- 
built, middle-aged man of scientific culture 
and perfectly balanced mind; his disease was 
not functional, but undoubtedly organic and 
easily diagnosed; and the improvement of all 
the symptoms, especially of his gait, after sys- 
tematic training in hypnosis was obvious and 
undeniable. And yet my learned colleagues 
found occasion to say that this could not be 
the result of suggestion, that the improvement 
would have happened as well without sug- 
gestion, or, if not, that it would surely not last. 

This objection, that the cure would cer- 
tainly not last, is very curious, because it is 
always brought forth against this special psy- 
chical treatment, and very rarely against other 
methods of healing. And yet every doctor 
knows that the weak point of all his remedies 
is that they do not last. Even quinine, that 
highly praised panacea against malaria, loses 
its power in repeated attacks. The real situ- 
ation is this, that the body is sometimes able 
to gain a complete victory and get the upper 
hand over a disease and sometimes only a 
temporary armistice, and that the doctor can 
make this struggle a little easier. None of his 
drugs or remedies can fight directly the at- 
tacking force and bring it to defeat. His task 
is to assist the struggling system. This he 
can do by physical, psychical or chemical 
means; but the finality of the result depends 
on the struggling parties, the system and the 
disease, and not on his remedies. 

Our great obstacle was that the objections 
of our hostile confréres acted as suggestions on 
our patients. When the house doctor, as it 
happened with one of our patients, tells him: 
“ Whatever you do, never let yourself be hyp- 
notized,”’ and оп the remark: “But surely I 
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won't die from it, doctor?” answers: “No, but 
perhaps worse than die,” then it is sure that 
the patient, even if he has the courage to 
brave this fearful prophecy, will do it with 
serious misgivings. The ominous saying will 
not leave him, and if he is of a sensitive and 
suggestible nature will cause mischief by its 
suggestive power alone. Not only will he con- 
sider any unfavorable symptom as due to the 
treatment, but a nervous fear, a terrible anx- 
iety will continuously haunt him, and surely 
undo whatever benefit he might have drawn 
from the psychopathologist’s help. 

For we must never forget that very few peo- 
ple know really what they believe or what 
they do not. The often-heard assertion: “ For 
me it’s of no use, because I don’t believe in it 
at all,” is of very little value. The most in- 
credulous people, in their own estimation, 
prove sometimes to be entirely under influence, 
to their own wonder and astonishment. And 
casual remarks pronounced without any seri- 
ous purpose sometimes have a powerful and 
lasting suggestive influence. Especially chil- 
dren, with their tender and plastic nature, are 
very open to suggestion, and few parents real- 
ize how far this power can go, and how slight 
the means are which can bring it into action. 
The classic work of Binet, “De La Suggesti- 
bilité,” ought to be studied by any parent or 
teacher who takes his task seriously, and also 
by lawyers and judges. 


An Extraordinary Case of Blindness 


In order to give an idea of the wonderful 
and mysterious complication of suggestive phe- 
nomena, I will tell here of another experiment, 
performed by Dr. Debove and afterward re- 
peated by Bernheim. He touched the normal 
eye of an uncultivated woman, saying: “Now 
you are blind in this eye.” But the woman 
opened her cyes widely, looked round and 
said: “No! No! I see perfectly well.” But 
when her eyesight was tested by a simple ap- 
paratus, well known in ‘ophthalmology, to in- 
vestigate simulated blindness in one eye, it 
was shown that she had grown indeed per- 
fectly blind in that eye without being con- 
scious of it. 

Now, nobody can suppose that an unculti- 
vated woman, by a voluntary effort of the im- 
agination, could eliminate the sight of one eye. 
And yet, on nearer investigation, Bernheim 
proved that the suggested blindness was en- 
tirely imaginary. The vision was really in- 
tact. And yet this woman, in unconscious 
obedience to the command of suggestion. 
knew how to act the part of one-sided blind . 
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ness, so that the scientific investigator, used 
to detect simulation, could be completely de- 
ceived by it. To explain this incredible fact 
we are compelled to accept a division of per- 
sonality. One is the ordinary woman, uncon- 
scious that anything has changed in her power 


of vision; the other is her subconscious self, - 


which accepts the suggestion obediently and 
tries to become blind in one eye, and does this 
so effectively that the vision of one eye is prac- 
tically out of function. The woman becomes 
what is technically called “soul-blind” in one 
eye. To perform this feat by voluntary effort 
is entirely out of the question. The cleverest 
student could not do it, and surely not an un- 
cultivated woman taken unawares. 

This curious experiment shows, to put it in 
a few words, that the part of cur being which 
obeys and carries out suggestion is a far more 
clever and powerful agency than our ordinary 
conscious personality. And, moreover, that 
our every-day conceptions about “imagina- 
tion” and “simulation” are far too crude and 
simple to cover the facts discovered by the 


new psychology. And І an convinced that in . 


order to assert or to deny what the effect of 
suggestion can be, and in order to approach 
something like an explanation of the wonder- 
ful cures effected by the mind on the body, we 
have first of all to know more about that mys- 
terious agency, called by whatever name, which 
is able to obey such difficult commands, un- 
heeded by the ordinary consciousness. 

And the above instance is only one out of 
many, and one of the simplest. The phe- 
nomena of suggested hallucinations, of post- 
hypnotic suggestions, of multiple personality, 
. are still more complicated by far апа bewil- 
deringly mysterious. I was amused to re- 
mark the incredulity of some scientific people 
on my last visit to America, when I said I still 
saw no reason to deny the existence of a sort 
of fluidum streaming from the hands of the 
doctor into the body of the patient. In view 
of the many forms of radiation lately discov- 
ered and absolutely unsuspected heretofore, 
the existence of not only one, but a thousand 
different unknown radiations, ought to be 
something quite acceptable, and surely far less 
wonderful, far less miraculous or “mystic,” 
than many undeniable facts shown by modern 
psychology. 

I think that apart from the positive results 
we may claim to have attained by the psycho- 
therapeutical method, the real betterment of 
suffering, which was beyond our reach hereto- 
fore, there are negative results, in the way of 
elimination of error, which are not less valuable. 

Knowing the power of suggestion and the 
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careless or unconscious way in which sugges- 
tion is often brought into play, we become far 
more critical in our judgment on the value ot 
all other means of healing. 

We know now that. suggestion can work not 
only through a voluntary conscious effort, but 
also у slight hints, by implication, by ex- 
pectation, by an unconscious desire. That 
wonderfully docile, mysterious agency that 
made the woman soul-blind in one eye, may 
be always at work in all of us, executing com- 
mands, given involuntarily sometimes, un- 
heeded by the giver as well us by the receiver. 
A very suggestible person may feel actual, visi- 
ble relief. simply because that unconscious 
agency obevs some expectation of the doctor, 
which it takes as a command. A child may 
grow better or worse, not only in imagination 
but actually, because it unconsciously believes 
this will please the doctor or parent’ or who- 
soever has a strong personal influence on it. 

If Professor Koch, when he launched into 
the world his “tuberculin,” had been оп his 
guard against the tangible effects of sugges- 
tion, he would have spared himself disgrace 
and thousands of sufferers a sorry deception. 

And when the multitude, as we all hope it 
will be in time, is well educated at school in 
the discernment of the pitfalls of deceptive 
suggestion, there will very soon be an end of 
patent medicines. 

But not only the multitude and the patent 
medicines are awaiting the enlightenment of 
modern psychology and of the science of sugges- 
tion—our men of science, our medical profes- 
sion, are still sorely in need of it. The medi- 
cal reviews are constantly filled by the reports 
of some newly discovered chemical prepara- 
tion, manufactured in one of the prolific Ger- 
man chemical factories, and in vain we look, 
after the account of remarkable effects in vari- 
ous cases, for the so-essential test conditions 
which exclude the suggestive factor. Such 
test conditions are easily arranged by substi- 
tuting some neutral matter without knowledge 
of the patients or by giving the new remedy in 
the old form without telling it, and which are 
nevertheless nearly always neglected, to the 
detriment of sufferer and doctor alike. 

And how a thorough knowledge of sugges- 
tion and suggestive methods should help the 
earnest physician in his struggle against 
quacks and quackery in all forms I hardly 
need explain. Surely it is a better method for 
opening the eyes and the minds of the public 
to explain facts than to deny them; to show 
how quackery achieves its successes and to re- 
peat them, rather than simply to scoff and 
look away from what everybody can see. 
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THE DISCOUNTERS OF MONEY 


BY О. HENRY 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR WILLIAM BROWN ‘ 
HE spectacle of the money- thropists is that you must never hand over 


caliphs of the present day 
going about Bagdad-on- 
the-Subway trying to re- 
lieve the wants of the 
people is enough to make 
the great Al Raschid turn 
Haroun in his grave. If 
not so, then the assertion 
should do so, the real ca- 
liph having been a wit 
and a scholar and there- 
fore a hater of puns. 

How properly to allevi- 
ate the troubles of the 
доог is one of the greatest 
troubles of the rich. But 
one thing agreed upon by 
all professional philan- 
540 


any cash to your subject. The poor are no- 
toriously temperamental; and when they get 
money they exhibit a strong tendency to 
spend it for stuffed olives and enlarged crayon 
portraits instead of giving it to the instal- 
ment man. 

And still, old Haroun had some advantages 
as an eleemosynarian. He took around with 
him on his rambles his vizier, Giafar (a vizier 
is a composite of a chauffeur, a secretary of 
state, and a night-and-day bank), and old 
Uncle Mesrour, his executioner, who toted a 
snickersnee. With this entourage a caliphing 
tour could hardly fail to be successful. Have 
you noticed lately any newspaper articles head- 
ed, “What Shall We Do With Our Ex- 
Presidents?” Well, now suppose that Mr. 
Carnegie should engage kim and Joe Gans to 
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go about assisting in the distribution of free 
libraries. Do you suppose any town would 
have the hardihood to refuse one? I heard your 
reply. That caliphalous combination would 
cause two libraries to grow where there had 
been only one set of E. P. Roe’s works before. 
But, as I said, the money-caliphs are handi- 
capped. They have the idea that earth hes no 
sorrow that dough can not heal; and they rely 
upon it solely. Al Raschid administered jus- 
tice, rewarded the deserving and punished 
whomsoever he disliked on the spot. He was 
the originator of the short-story contest. When- 
ever he succored any chance pick-up in the 
bazaars he always made the succoree tell the 
sad story of his life. If the narrative lacked 
construction, style and esprit he commanded 
his vizier to dole him out a couple of thousand 
ten-dollar notes of the First National Bank of 
the Bosphorous, or else gave him a soft job as 
Keeper of the Bird Seed for the Bulbuls in the 
Imperial Gardens. If the story was a cracker- 
jack, he had Mesrour, the executioner, whack 
off his head. The report that Haroun Al 
Raschid is yet alive and is editing the magazine 
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that your grandmother used to subscribe for 
lacks confirmation. 

And now follows the Story of the Millionaire, 
the Inefficacious Increment, and the Babes 
Drawn from the Wood. 

Young Howard Pilkins, the millionaire, got 

- his money ornithologically. He was a shrewd 
judge of storks, and got in on the ground floor 
at the residence of his immediate ancestors, the 
Pilkins Brewing Company. For his mother 
was a partner in the business. Finally old man 
Pilkins died from a torpid liver, and then Mrs. 
Pilkins died from worry on account of torpid 
delivery wagons—and there you have young 
Howard Pilkins, with $4,000,000; and a good 
fellow at that. He was an agreeable, modestly 
arrogant young man, who implicitly believed 
that money could buy anything that the world 
had to offer. And Bagdad-on-the-Subway for 
a long time did everything possible to encour- 
age his belief. 

But the Rat-trap caught him at last; he 
heard the spring snap, and found his heart in a 
wire cage regarding a piece of cheese, whose 
other name was Alice von der Ruysling. 
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“ You've been spoiled, my friend. No, I don’t think I could marry уои” 
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The von der Ruyslings still live in that little 
square about which so much has been said, and 
in which so little has been done. To-day you 
‘hear of Mr. Tilden’s underground passage, and 
you hear Mr. Gould’s elevated passage; and 
that about ends the noise in the world made 
by Gramercy Square. But once it was differ- 
‘ent. ‘The von der:Ruyslings live there yet, and 
they received the first. key ever made to Gram- 
-ercy Park. 

‘You shall have no description of Alice v. d. 
R. Just call up in your mind the picture of 
your own Maggie or Vera or Beatrice, straighten 
‘her nose, soften her voice, tone her down, and 
then tone her up, make her beautiful and un- 
attainable—and you have a faint dry-point 
etching of Alice. The family owned a crum- 
bly brick house and a coachman named Joseph 
in a coat of many colors, and a horse so old that 
he claimed to belong to the order of the Peris- 
sodactyla, and had toes instead of hoofs. In 
the year 1898 the family had to buy a new set 
of harness for the.Perissodactyl. Before using 
it they made Joseph smear it over with a mix- 
ture of ashes and soot. It was the von der 
Ruysling family that bought the territory be- 
tween the Bowery and East River and Riving- 
ton Street and the Statute of Liberty, in the year 
1649, from an Indian chief for a quart of passe- 
menterie and a pair of Turkey-red portières, 
designed for a Harlem flat. I have always 
admired that Indian’s perspicacity and good 
taste. All this is merely to convince you that 
the von der Ruyslings were exactly the kind of 
poor aristocrats that turn down their noses at 
people who have money. Oh, well, -I don’t 
mean that; I mean people who have just money. 

One evening Pilkins‘went down to the red- 
brick house in Gramercy Square, and made 
what he thought was a proposal to Alice v.d. R. 
Alice, with her.nose turned down, and think- 
ing of his money, considered it a proposition, 
and refused it and him. Pilkins, summoning 
all his resources as any good general would 
have done, made an indiscreet reference to the 
advantages that his money would provide. 
That settled it. The lady turned so cold that 
Walter Wellman himself would have waited 
until spring to make a dash for her in a dog-sled. 

But Pilkins was something of a sport him- 
self. You can’t fool all the millionaires every 
time the ball drops on the Western Union 
Building. 

“Tf, at any time,” he said to A.v.d.R., “you 
feel that you would like to reconsider your 
answer, send me a rose like that.” 

Pilkins audaciously touched a Jacque rose 
that she wore loosely in her hair. 

“Very well,” said she. “And when I do, 


‘never gave you a present in my life. 
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you will understand by it that either you cr I 
have learned something new about the pur- 
chasing power of money. You’ve been spoiled, 
my friend. No, I don’t think I could marry 
you. To-morrow I will send you back the 
presents you have given me.”’ 

“Presents!” said Pilkins, in surprise. “I 
I would 
like to see a full-length portrait of the man that 
you would take a present from. Why, you 
never would Jet me send you flowers or candy 
or even art calendars.” 

“ You’ve forgotten,” said Alice v. d. R., with 
a little smile. “It was a long time ago when 
our families were neighbors. You were seven, 
and I was trundling my doll on the sidewalk. 
You gave me a little gray, hairy kitten, with 
shoe-buttony eyes. Its head came off and it 
was full of candy. You paid five cents for it— 
you told me so. I haven’t the candy to return 
to you—I hadn’t developed a conscience at 
three, so I ate it. But I have the kitten yet, 
and I will wrap it up neatly to-night and send 
it to you to-morrow.” 

Beneath the lightness of Alice v. d. R’s talk 
the steadfastness of her rejection showed firm 
and plain. So there was nothing left for him 
but to leave the crumbly red-brick house, and 
be off with his abhorred millions. 

On his way back, Pilkins walked through 
Madison Square. The hour hands of the clock 
hung about eight; the air was stingingly chilly, 
but not at the freezing point. The dim little 
square seemed like a -great, cold» unroofed 
room, with its four walls of houses, spangled 
with thousands of insufficient lights. Only a 
few loiterers were huddled here and there on 
the benches. 

But-suddenly Pilkins came upon a youth 
sitting brave and as if conflicting with summer 
sultriness, coatless, his white shirt sleeves con- 
spicuous in the light from the globe of an elec- 
tric. Close at his side was а girl, smiling, 
dreamy, happy. Around her shoulders was, 
palpably, the missing coat of the cold-defying 
youth. It appeared to be a modern panorama 
of the Babes in the Wood, revised and brought 
up to date, with the exception that the robins 
hadn’t turned up yet with the protecting leaves. 

‘With delight, the money-caliphs view a situa- 


‘tion that they think is relievable while you wait. 


Pilkins sat on the bench, one seat removed 
from the youth. He glanced cautiously and 
saw (as men learn to see; and women—oh! 
never can) that they were of the same order. 

Pilkins leaned over after a short time and 
spoke to the youth, who answered smilingly and 
courteously. From general topics, the conver- 
sation concentrated to the bed rock of grim 
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“ My name is Pilkins, and I’m worth several million dollars” 


personalities. But Pilkins did it as delicately 
and heartily as any caliph could have done. 
And when it came to the point, the youth turned 
to him, soft-voiced and with his undiminished 
smile. 

“I don’t want to seem unappreciative, old 
man,” he said, with youth’s somewhat too 
early spontaneity of expression, “but, you see, 
I can’t accept anything from a stranger. I 
know you’re all right, and I’m tremendously 
obliged, but I couldn’t think of borrowing 
from anybody. You see, I’m Marcus Clayton 
—the Claytons of Roanoke County, Virginia, 
you know. The young lady is Miss Eva Bed- 
ford—I reckon you’ve heard of the Bedfords. 
She’s seventeen, and one of the Bedfords of 
Bedford County. We’ve eloped from home to 
get married, and we wanted to see New York. 
We got in this afternoon. Somebody got my 
pocketbook on the ferryboat, and I had only 
three cents in change outside of it. ГЇЇ get 
some work somewhere to-morrow, and we'll get 
married.” 

“But, I say, old тап,” said Pilkins, in con- 
fidential, low tones, “you can’t keep the lady 
out here in the cold all night. Now, as for 
hotels——”’ 


“T told you,” said the youth, with a broader 
smile, “that I didn’t have but three cents. Ве- 
sides, if I had a thousand, we’d have to wait here 
until morning. You can understand that, of 
course. I’m much obliged, but I can’t take 
any of your money. Miss Bedford and I have 
lived an outdoor life, and we don’t mind. 
a little cold. ГЇЇ get work of some kind 
to-morrow. We’ve got a paper bag of cakes 
and chocolates, and we'll get along all 
right.” 

“Listen,” said the millionaire, impressively. 
“ Му name is Pilkins, and I’m worth several 
million dollars. I happen to have in my 
pockets about $800 or $900 in cash. Don’t 
you think you are drawing it rather fine when 
you decline to accept as much of it as will make 
you and the young lady comfortable at least for 
the night?” 

“Tcan’t say, sir, that I dothink so,” said Clay- 
ton of Roanoke County. “ Гуе been raised to 
look at such things differently. But I’m might- 
ily obliged to you, just the same.” 

“Then you force me to say good night,” 
said the millionaire. 

Twice that day had his money been scorned 
by simple ones to whom his dollars had ap- 
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peared as but tin tobacco tags. He was no 
worshiper of the actual minted coin or stamped 
paper, but he had always believed in its almost 
unlimited power to ‘purchase. 

Pilkins walked away rapidly, апа then 
turned abruptly and ‘returned to the bench 
where the young couple sat. He took off his 
hat and began to speak. ‘I'he girl looked at 
him with the same sprightly, glowing interest 
that she had been giving to the lights and 
statuary and sky-reaching buildings that made 
the old square seem so far away from ‘Bedford 
County. 

“Mr.—er—Roanoke.”” said Pilkins, “I 
admire your—your indepen—your idiocy so 
much that I’m going to appeal to vour chivalry. 
I believe that’s what you Southerners call it 
when you keep a lady sitting outdoors on a 
bench on a cold night just to keep your old, 
moth-eaten pride going. Now, Гуе a friend— 
a lady whom I have known all my life—who 
lives a-few blocks ‘from here—with her parents 
and sisters and aunts, and all that kind of 
endorsement,'6f course. I am sure this lady 
would be happy and pleased to put up—that is, 
to have Miss—er—Bedford give her the pleas- 
ure of having her as a guest for the night. 
Don’t you think, Mr. Roanoke. of—er—Vir- 
ginia, that you could unbend vour prejudices 
that far?” 

Clayton of Roanoke rose and held out his 
hand. 

* Old man,” he said, “ Miss Bedford will be 
much pleased to accept the hospitality of the 
lady you refer to.” 

He formally introduced Mr. 
Miss Bedford. 
The girl looked 
‘at him sweetly 
and comfortably. 
“It’s a lovely 
evening, Mr. 
Pilkins—don’t 
vou think so?” 
she said slowly. 

Pilkins con- 
ducted them to 
the crumbly red 
brick house of 
the von der 
Ruyslings. His 
card brought 
Alice downstairs 
wondering. The 
runaways were 
sent into the 


Pilkins to 


‘yes, ГІ look after him! 
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drawing-room, while Pilkins told Alice all 
about it in the hall. 

“ ОЕ course I will take her іп,” said Alice. 
“Haven’t those Southern girls a thorough- 


bred air? -Of course she will stay here. You 
will look after Mr. Clayton, ‘of course.” 
“Will I?” said Pilkins, delightedly. “ОҺ, 


As a citizen of New 
York, and therefore a part owner of its public 
parks, I’m going toextend to him the hospitality 
of Madison Square to-night. ‘He’s going to sit 
there on a bench 11 тогпіпо. There’s no use 
arguing with him. Isn’t he wonderful? I’m 
glad you’ll look after the little lady, Alice. І 
tell you those Babes in the Wood made my— 
that is, er—made Wall Street and the Bank of 
England look -like ‘penny arcades.” 

Miss von der Ruysling whisked Miss Bedford 
of Bedford County up to restful regions up- 
stairs. When she came down, she put an 
oblong small pasteboard box into Pilkins’ 
hands. 

“ Your present,” she said, “that I am return- 
ing to you.” 

“Oh, yes, Т remember,” said Pilkins, with a 
sigh, “the woolly kitten.” 

He left Clayton on.a park bench, and shook 
hands with him heartily. 

“ After I get work, ” said the youth, “T’ll look 
you up. Your address is on your card, isn’t 
it? Thanks. Well, good night. I’m awfully 
obliged to you for your kindness. No, thanks, 
I don’t smoke. Good night.” 

In his room Pilkins opened the box and took 
out the staring, funny kitten, long ago ravaged 


‘of his candy, and minus one shoe-button eye. 


Pilkins looked at 
it sorrowfully. 

“After all,” 
he said, “I don’t 
believe that just 
money alone 
will——” 

And then he 
gave a shout and 
dug into the bot- 
tom of the box 
for something 
else that had 
been the kitten’s 
resting place—a 
crushed but red, 
red, fragrant, 
glorious, promis- 
ing Jacqueminot 
rose. 
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Dug into the bottom of the box 


The Speaker is seated at his desk. 


His air is one of complacent usage 


of power. He may or may not notice that the young man before him, as 
he asks the favor, is consciously unflinching, that he speaks thickly 


CONGRESSMAN’S FIRST BILL 


BY VICTOR MURDOCK 
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AUTHOR OF “А С 


5 FIRST SPEECH ” 


WITH CARTOONS BY JOHN T. McCUTCHEON 


fl is ten minutes past high 
RY noon in the House of Repre- 
} sentatives, and a member of 
YA the Sixtieth Congress is about 
ГА to introduce his first bill. 

ò He is newly come to Wash- 
ington, and with him the dis- 
covery is recent that the Constitution names 
him, not as a Congressman, but as a Repre- 
sentative. This revelation came after a White 
House reception. For it was at this function 
that the aide who stood at the President’s side, 
and who was heavy in braid, bending stiffly 
and asking in a whisper his name, announced 
with measured clearness: 

“Representative Willoughby.” 

And the President, Roosevelt, glowing with 
impartial urbanity as each guest was pre- 
sented, grasped his hand and cried: 

“T am glad to see you, Congressman Wil- 
loughby!” 

When he reached home that night Wil- 


loughby pulled the Constitution from the shelf 
and sought the illuminating clause. The Con- 
stitution has no mention of Congressmen. The 
aide was right. And the President wrong? 
Well—no new man in Washington would care 
to say that. 


For want of something to do he opens the bill 
and reads it again for the hundredth time 
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It is Representative Willoughby, however, 
who stands now in the hurly-burly of the ses- 
sion with the draft of a bill in his hand. 
His people have asked him to introduce it and 
pass it, and until 
this moment he 
has had the im- 
pression that he 
would rise in his 
place and offer 
Its. 7 

But when in 
the course of time 
he remarks that 
no one so intro- 
duces a bill, he 
watches nervous- 
ly to see in what 
manner the thing 
is accomplished. 

Then he dis- · 
covers the basket. 

He maneuvers 
about the recep- 
tacle, furtively at 
first, trying to ob- 
tain a view of it, 
but it is such a 
shallow and ob- 
scure affair and 
so indistinguish- 
able from the pile 
of books and pa- 
pers about it on the Speaker’s table that he 
hesitates for fear he may deposit in the wron, 
place the measure which his people have asked 
him to introduce and in some way interfere 
either with the machinery of the House or with 
the bill’s progress. 

So with the bill in his hand he drops back 
behind the yellow-plush sash-curtain in the 
rear of the seats, and contemplates, with some 
contempt, his own diffidence. 

For want of something to do he opens the 
bill and reads it again for the hundredth time. 
It is a simple proposition, appearing.a little 
odd perhaps to him in its legal garb, and as 
he reads it and remembers that the people of 
his own town have asked him to introduce 
and pass it, and that just now he hesitated, he 
flushes, bridles, and, walking straightway up 
the center aisle, mounts to the Speaker’s table, 
and drops the bill in the basket. For after all 
he is Representative Willoughby, under the 
Constitution. 

He finds a copy of this bill the next morning 
in the document room, printed and carrying 
a large black number—H. R. 17654. He ob- 
tains several copies of it and sends them to 


Walking straightway up the center aisle, mounts to the 
Speaker’s table, and drops the bill in the basket 
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the leading citizens of his town, Weatherville, 
citizens who have asked him to introduce and 
pass the bill. There is just a tingle of shame 
through him when he dispatches these copies 
to his friends, 
and he would 
feel better if each 
bill had printed 
across its face: 
“Not offered on 
the floor, but de- 
posited in the 
basket.” 

For the basket 
is becoming to 
him an annoying 
symbol, insisting 
upon interpreta- 
tion, and reading 
to him his own 
estate as Repre- 
sentative Wil- 
loughby, low 
beyond private 
confession, and 
the power of the 
Speaker and Mr. 
Dalzell and Mr. 
Sherman, who 
constitute the 
Committee on 
Rules, and who 
run the House, 
high beyond popular imagination. 


The Secretary of the Private Secretary of 
the Secretary of War 


The symbol of the basket only hints, how- 
ever, that which he is to learn baldly. 

For now he waits. Days pass; a week; two 
weeks; a month; and he has become conscious 
of a slow and leaden dread that creeps like a 
shadow between him and his expectations, a 
little farther, a little darker each succeeding 
day. How he discovers the truth at last he 
cannot tell himself, but there comes a time 
when, with a tug at his heart and a choke in 
his throat, he knows that his bill is dead. 

He follows it to its grave, for the bill has 
traveled a straight line, one meeting all geo- 
metrical requirements, from that basket to a 
committee pigeonhole. He drags it forth, 
and, having read it again, brings it before a 
sub-committee. He finds this a stern sub- 
committee, moved, it seems to him, by a tradi- 
tional distrust of and chronic antagonism to 
further legislation of any kind. But he claws 
it out of the pigeonhole and dangles it before 
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the members. The sub-committee, with an 
eager air of good riddance, refers it (о ће De- 
partment of ‘War. 

Another month passes, and the Department 
still holds it. Eventually Willoughby feels the 
old dread coming back on him. Не visits the 


office of the Secretary of War, and the secre- 


tary to the private secretary of the Secretary 
of War refers him to the Chief of Engineers, 
and the Chief of Engineers refers him to the 
chief clerk of the Chief, and he in turn refers 
him to an assistant chief clerk. Willoughby 
takes out his card before this individual, the 
card which describes him as Representative 
Willoughby, and presents it. 

The assistant clerk to the chief clerk of the 
Chief of Engineers, a wizened little old man, 
searches through the files and finally brings 
forth from the tomb his bill—dead again. 

The Department of War, the little old man 
avers, is exercising great care in matters of this 
kind, and unless the people of Weatherville 
may be relied upon to conform to certain regu- 
lations required by the Department, the mat- 
ter cannot be consummated. 

Representative Willoughby gives him every 
assurance, ob- 
tains a promise 
of Department- 
al recommenda- 
tion, and walks 
out of the office 
with his bill once 
more quick with 
life. Then the 
sub-committee 
idles, dallies and 
defers over 
the Department- 
al recommenda- 
tion. The bill 
droops and ex- 
pires, flutters 
and revives by 
turns, and at last 
is reported fa- 
vorably to the 
full committee, 
and the full committee, after a time, reports 
it favorably to the House. 


Something 15 the Matter 


At last it is on the Calendar. Day after day 
Representative Willoughby reads it there with 
a rising tide of pride. The Calendar! There 
is something in the very sound of the word 
which indicates life, promise, progress. Here 
the bill, saved from the pigeonhole, the De- 
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Congressman Willoughby’s progress through the 
War Department 
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partment, the sub-committee and the full com- 
mittee, has the high road before it. -Only an 
adverse vote in the House ог in the Senate, or 
a presidential veto, can stand, under the Con- 
stitution, against it now. 

And yet the bill, the bill which his people 
have asked him to introduce and pass, remains 
on the Calendar. Occasionally other bills 
drop off the Calendar and go through the 
House, over ‘to the Senate, up to the White 
House, and become laws. But this bill stays. 
Not at first does Willoughby realize, but only 
after weeks of watching does he comprehend 
that all the bill’s previous experiences were 
but sleeping; that here for the first time, on the 
Calendar, is death indeed. 

One evening, following the example of 
others who are taking their bills from the 


- Calendar and passing them, he rises in his 


place with a timidity which has as part of 
it a certain desperation, and cries for rec- 
ognition. 

“ For what purpose does the gentleman rise ?” 
asks Mr. Cannon, the Speaker. 

Willoughby hangs tc his desk and explains 
that his purpose is to take his bill, H. R. 17654, 
from the Calen- 
dar and pass it. 

“The gentle- 
= man,” says ‘the 
= Speaker, with a 
practised lan- 
guor, “is not 
recognized for 
that purpose.” 

Willoughby 
sits down. He 
looks at the 
Speaker; he 
looks tothe 
printed Calen- 
dar on the desk 
before him. 
Then he shoves 
the child of his 
ambition back 
into its grave 
and walks from 
the hall. There is no need of symbols now. 
He knows what is expected of him. For he 
has come to know the little basket, through 
which twenty thousand bills, and sometimes 
thirty thousand, travel the pigeonhole way 
during a Congress, has come to know it as 
part of the intricate machinery of the House, 
which, in placing all the responsibility in 
the Speaker, has taken it away from the 
membership. It has not taken a long ser- 
vice here to make him understand that the 
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introduction of a bill of a public nature 
has become merely an expression of opinion 
rather than the initiative of a serious legisla- 
tive purpose, and that the few great public 
bills which become laws are known to the 
Speaker and approved by him before they are 
introduced. 

Willoughby knows that he must see the 
Speaker. He knows that he must ask as a 
favor that which is his as a Constitutional 
right; that he must incur the obligation. 


A Hand on the Knob of the Speaker s Door 


The next morning Representative Wil- 
loughby walks to the door of the Speaker’s 
room, places his hand on the knob, takes it 
away, and retreats to a corner to think. He 
cannot do this thing. Because, when he does 
it, he has surrendered to the system, the sys- 
tem which does not advance legislation, but 
obstructs it. | 

He sees Mr. Fowler of New Jersey pass 
along the corridor—Fowler, who has an idea on 
the right currency system for the nation, and 
who has during the long session suffered all 
manner of sneering opposition on the floor 
from the leaders, not because of his idea, but 
because he has refused to surrender it at the 
command of the men in control. 

And the view of Fowler at the moment 
brings to Willoughby’s mind the recollection 
that once in his life, and not so very. long ago, 
he thought that foresight was part of legis- 
lative statesmanship; that Representatives 
sought to detect the small beginnings of evil 
and to close with them forthwith. 

But now it seems to him the little basket has 
become the furnace door through which the 
representatives of the people, with divided 
purpose and confessed helplessness, feed their 
bills to an obliterating fire, while the great 
machinery of the House turns its ponderous 
wheels regardless. 

Again and again he tries to impeach his 
own mood. Part of his obduracy comes from 
the antagonism an alien always feels. Some 
of it is.due to a rudely awakened sense of pro- 
portion which forces an irritating acknowl- 
edgment from him that he has been tagged 
and assigned to an inferior level, not by the 
leaders, who are apparently unaware of his 
presence in Congress, but by the patronizing 
air in conversation of certain obscure mem- 
bers who are very popular with the Speaker 
and of some of the more important employés 
of the House. 

Yet granting this, as he does, and charging 
it against himself as weakness, there is more 


. desire as if by magic. 
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than the personal equation in the heat of re- 
volt within him. At some point the thing he 
resents is sapping at the vitality of the de- 
mocracy. He hears it asserted, not that the 
majority rules, but that the majority may rule. 
Yet he has never seen the Speaker, or Mr. 
Sherman, or Mr. Dalzell show an anxiety over 
the sentiment of the members, while the mem- 
bers ‘аге frequently gossiping as to what the 
leaders will or will not permit, and the per- 
sonal moods even of the Speaker are given a 
significance and are discussed with as much 
caution as those of an Oriental potentate are 
by his courtiers. He has never seen the ma- 
jority so much as presume to ask for legisla- 
tion. If it should, and if the Speaker should 
approve, the barriers in committee and else- 
where would fall away before the House’s 
But if he should dis- 
approve, the majority would cease to ask. 

That is not representative government. It 
is iron denial of it, bulwarked behind a seizure 
through organization by the leaders of the 
right of initiative, the privileges of recognition 
and order of business, and a brutal use of dis- 
cipline. 

Willoughby can wave aside his personal of- 
fense; but this denial is his constituency’s af- 


fair, and with it he cannot compromise. 


He cannot go in. That has been his pur- 
pose. But he halts. 

He has been in Congress long enough to 
classify broadly all bills into three kinds: the 
great appropriation bills which are born in 
committees; the bills reaching the polity of 
the nation, which with rare exceptions are lost 
to view forever after introduction; and the 
bills of little importance, touching the affairs 
of given localities. If these lesser „ЬШ must 
be indorsed by the Speaker, after they have 
been approved by the committee and the De- 
partment, how white-knuckled the Speaker’s 
grasp of control must be over greater meas- 
ures. To subscribe to this prerogative in the 
little measures is to Subscribe to the practice 
in the greater. 

There seems to reach Willoughby now the 
fancy of a voice, the voice of a public opinion 
which forbids him to enter that door, a voice 
that is harsh in reprimand, and foretells in 
warning days of forbearance and a day of 
reckoning, a day when some evil has grown 
great, when organized human selfishness, 
scathless and unafraid, batters down every 
man’s door and seizes part of his stores, with 
only the bills still pouring into the little basket 
and the mighty wheels of Congress turning ir- 
responsively, lazily on; and a day when the 
evil has covered entirely a State here and there, 
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and, fecund as evil 
is, is spreading its 
plague slowly over 
the nation, with only 
the bills pouring in- 
to the little basket, 
and the tardy thump 
of a reluctant piston 
answering; and a 
day when there is 
alarm, nation-wide, 
deep, threatening, 
insistent, and ashaft 
aimed straight for 
the little basket; 
andthe great system 
shivering at its 
touch, the mighty 
wheels hesitating, 
halting, and then 
turning free, full, 
swift at last before 
the force of public 
opinion, aroused, 
single іп purpose, 
and absolute. 


A Telegram 


Willoughby knows 
he is thinking in 
the oratorical style; 
recognizes in the 
fancy something of 
the unreliable fever 
of the hustings. 
Still there is behind 
it a substantial, if 
undefined injunction, and he cannot go in. 
He is a Representative. 

He turns away and meets abruptly a mes- 
senger bearing a telegram for him. He tears 
it open. It is from the Mayor of Weather- 
ville, and he wants to know if the bill has 
passed. 

He walks into the cloakroom and throws 
himself into a chair. If the bill does not pass, 
will the Mayor and the people of Weather- 
ville understand why it does not? Can it be 
explained to them that the Speaker has the 
power of recognition, and upon that builds his 
control of the House; that without his consent 
legislation, even of the most trivial character, 
cannot be obtained? If they do understand, 
will they still mistake the protest their mem- 
ber feels for foolish pride ? 

There is intimation of opposition at home 
from another man of ambition—the local paper 
which arrives that day has an allusion to it. 
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“The gentleman,” says the Speaker, with a practised languor, 
“15 not recognized for that purpose” 


And there is also a significant news item about 
the long wait for the Willoughby bill. 

Might he not better go to the Speaker? 
Has he not perhaps exaggerated the impor- 
tance of the matter? Must not the House of 
necessity have a head, and must not that head 
be responsible? Certainly. He can see that. 
Besides, he can’t reform Congress all alone and 
at the expense of the wishes of the people of 
Weatherville. 

Still he dreads the visit. He is the Repre- 
sentative of 200,000 people. He was so elected, 
and he cannot remember that servility and sub- 
ordination were stipulated in his certificate. 


Turning the Doorknob 


He goes back to the door, a little straight, 
his chin tilted a bit, his eyes alert, his attitude 
one of easy affront. He turns the knob. 

The Speaker is seated at his desk. His air 


“to revive it, 
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is опе of complacent usage of power. Не 
may or may not notice that the young man be- 
fore him, as he asks the favor, is consciously 
unflinching, that he speaks thickly. The 
Speaker looks at the bill, reads it, writes Wil- 
loughby’s name on a tablet, and promises him 
recognition. ` 

And Willoughby, who walked in a Repre- 
sentative, walks out a Congressman. 

But the bill—it lives again. Late one after- 
noon the Speaker in his high seat in the House 
consults the tablet before him and calls out 
the name of Willoughby. Willoughby is not 
present. Messengers and pages go scurrying 
through the corridors and committee rooms in 
search of him. Finally he comes in, breath- 
less, rushes to his seat, while the waiting 
House and Speaker smile, and asks unani- 
mous consent for present consideration of 
H. R. 17654. 

A member across the aisle, one Willoughby 
has never seen before, arises and says: “Ке- 
serving the right to object, I would like to hear 
an explanation of this bill.” 

Willoughby explains the bill. There is really 
not much to say. It is a very simple propo- 
sition, affecting nothing except the city of 
Weatherville. 

“Well,” declares the interrupting Congress- 
man, “І have nothing particularly against this 
bill, but I do not like this form of legislation, 
and as we have had four or five unanimous 
consents already this evening, I object.” 

For a moment Willoughby cannot under- 
stand. He is still standing, blind, deaf, trem- 
bling, when he finds that another member has 
the floor and 
that the House 
has passed on 
to other busi- 
ness. 


The Battle ts 
Won 


The bill is 
dead. There is 
no doubt about 
that. But there 
is another way 


‚ and once again 
Willoughby 
goes to the 
Speaker for as- 
sistance. It is 
easier now to 
ask and to re- 
ceive. The 


The people back home 
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Speaker consents to recognize him to move to 
suspend the rules. And on a succeeding day 
Willoughby, swelling with the enormous favor 
which has been granted him by the Speaker, 
is recognized, and moves to suspend the rules 
and pass H. R. 17654. 

A second is demanded and is considered as 
ordered, a technicality Willoughby does not 
understand. Тһе member who demands a 
second is entitled to twenty minutes in which 
to oppose by debate the measure, and as this 
man begins Willoughby looks upon him in 
terror. This member asserts that in certain 
particulars Willoughby’s bill ought to be 
amended, but that under the rule of suspen- 
sion it is not in order to amend, and the House 
is helpless. He then launches forth in a 
speech on the crying necessity of taking the 
duty off wood pulp, which has nothing what- 
ever to do with Willoughby’s bill. Willoughby 
can make the point of order against this speech, 
as it does not relate to the bill under consid- 
eration, but he is so grateful that the member 
is not opposing his measure that he lets him 
run on irrelevantly. 

The allotment of twenty minutes has ex- 
pired. Before Willoughby can realize it the 
Speaker has put the question. The minority 
leader, John Sharp Williams, who is conduct- 
ing a filibuster which accomplishes nothing ex- 
cept to add abnormal delay to normal obstruc- 
tion, demands the ayes and noes. The roll is 
called. Everybody votes aye. 

The bill has passed, the bill which his peo- 
ple asked him to introduce and pass, has 
passed the House, and if it survive the Senate 
and the Presi- 
dent, the people 
of Weatherville 
will have the 
right, under the 
supervision of 
the War De- 
partment, to 
construct a 
bridge over Big 
Sandy River, a 
wide, dreary, 
winding prairie 
stream, down 
in the charts as 
navigable, but 
which, asa mat- 
ter of fact, does 
not have much 
more than a 
cupful of water 
init ten months 
in the year. 


LITTLE JOHN'S 


EMANCIPATION 
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PAITTLE JOHN awoke one 
morning triumphant in the 
belief that he had caught the 
Ri, Pacing Mustang. His heart 
~<A palpitated with the wild joy of 
chase and capture, and he sat 
up in bed with cowboy reck- 


lessness, still sniffing the air of far, wonderful. 


plains. Then the dream-world began to slip, 
slip away like a macaroon in the mouth, and 
the world of real things slowly took its place. 

He looked about him with keen disap- 
pointment. His seven-year-old legs, instead 
of striding quivering flanks, were safely stowed 
in mother’s sheets; the cold spring sunshine 
glimmered on the Congregational church 
spire; and а chick-a-dee, balancing tipsily on a 
spray of the budding maple just without the 
window, uttered two plaintive, descending 
notes, in exquisite sympathy with his sorrow. 

As for the jingling of cowboy accoutre- 
ments, so plainly heard in his dream—well, 
mother was pounding on the stovepipe. 

“Үа-аѕ,” he shouted. 

“Hurry up, dear,” said mother, with the 
little tired inflection to which he had long been 
accustomed. “It’s most school time. Mother 
forgot to call you.” 

School time! Outside the chick-a-dee 
mourned again. Sliding nervously out of bed, 
little John pattered about the chilly room in 
search of his scattered garments. They were 
puzzling—some of them—when found. The 
stumpy little trousers were wrong side out and 
the stocking supporters were sadly tangled; but 
he worked at them with desperate gravity until 
all were on, and then went down for mother to 
button him. 

Mother was sitting by the window, running 
the sewing-machine so fast that the scissors and 
spools sidled off to the floor. She turned 
anxiously. 

“You'll have to hurry, dear,” she said again. 
“The first bell has rung. There now, don’t 
cry. І guess you'll have plenty of time. Wash 
your face and then bring the comb here. 
Mother has to hurry with Mrs. Johnson’s dress 
because it has to be done for a party to-night. ” 

In a suspiciously short time, little John was 


at her elbow again, with rosy, shining face and 
dripping blouse. She finished a seam, and 
then, taking the comb, drew it slowly down the 
left side of his head, pushing through the 
tangles without a suspicion of the way it hurt, 
and little John was silent to save time. At last 
she brushed back the damp locks over the ears 
with hard, delightful strokes which always 
completed the trying ordeal of dressing for the 
day. 

“Now, then, run into the dining-room and 
mother will bring you your oatmeal. Hark!” 
A wail came down from regions above. ‘‘ Baby’s 
awake. You can wait on yourself, can’t you, 
dear? It’s on the stove, keeping warm. Sister 
will fall out of bed if mother doesn’t hurry. 
That’s a good boy.” 

Little John brought his oatmeal and had 
entirely obscured it by mountains of sugar 
which were slowly dissolving into an ocean of 
milk, when an ominous sound sent a sickening’ 
chill from the roots of his hair to his little toes. 
The school bell! 

With tense nerves he sprang from his chair, 
searched one terrible minute for his cap, found 
it and pulled it on, cast a longing glance at the 
corner by the bookcase, where his ball and a 
bag of licorice tubes had been hidden from the 
baby the night before, and dashed out of the 
door without them. 

The school building was six blocks away. 
Little John had not yet learned about con- 
servation of energy, nor of saving for a finish. 
He simply threw all his small strength of will 
and heart and muscle into running to escape the 
disgrace of tardiness, and notwithstanding the 
fact that his red cap did not move very fast, his 
stubby shoes pattered on the sidewalk like rain 
on a roof. 

By the time he had covered two blocks, he 
could see the line of children vanishing into the 
building. His breath was coming fast and he 
looked as if he were going to cry. Another 
block, and his weary feet were lagging. He 
was crying now and he wished that he could 
stop and walk just a moment; but the last 
stragglers had disappeared from the school 
grounds and he kept on. Two more blocks, 
and his heart was knocking at his ribs as if 
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it would jump out of its frail prison. He was 
sobbing bitterly, but he still ran, and when 
the tardy bell sounded, he was still running— 
running his last half-block. 

School had begun. 


the blackboard until it could be known how 
many were merely tardy. The principal of 
the Walnut building was a stickler for punc- 
tuality, and by dint of great effort had achieved 
a wonderful record. 

The children were in the midst of a song, 
when there crept in through the cloak-room a 
little boy, panting and sobbing. Like a guilty 
thing, he cowered under the reproachful 
glances cast upon him, and edged toward his 
seat; but the teacher, by a gesture, held him 
where he was. She had her orders for such 
occasions, and her own rather ingenious device 
for enforcing them. 

When the song ended, the pupils sat down— 
all but the little boy who stood in lonely misery 
by the blackboard. 

“Shame, John!” said the teacher quietly. 
“You are four minutes tardy. Ready, chil- 
dren! One, two, three——” 

At the last count, the children turned and, 
pointing fingers at the culprit, recited: 


“ All the birdies bright and gay 
Leave the nest at break of day; 
Lazy birdies stay in bed. 

Shame on you, you sleepy-head!” 


At this humiliation, the fountains of grief 
overflowed. Hiding his face in his upraised 
arms, little John turned toward the blackboard 
and wept aloud. 

He had himself had narrow escapes and he 
had often seen others in this shameful plight, 
but he had never before known how they felt. 
His seven years of life had given him some 
bitter sorrows; only last week, the iceman had 
run over his kitten, and he still cried himself to 
sleep, occasionally, because mother couldn’t 
tell him stories after he was in bed at night, as 
she used to before the baby came; but this was 
worst of all. Г 

The teacher was young—quite young—and 
very pretty. Her photograph, when she sent 
it with her application, had promptly won the 
hearts of the school board. Little John adored 
her and believed in her implicitly. It takes 
several years of going to school to shake a 
child’s faith in the powers that be. She talked 
to him gravely while he sobbed against the 
blackboard. She told him how he had hurt 
the school and spoiled the splendid record of the 
Walnut building. 

She thought her words were making the 


Absentees had been 
noted and their names written temporarily on - 
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desired impression, for the sobs ceased and he 
was quiet. How could she know of that ter- 
rible six blocks and of that queer feeling under 
his blouse which was distracting his attention 
irom his woes? Something seemed to rise and 
swell inside, like a sickening fear; then came a 
slipping away of all things. 

Miss Kate gathered him up tenderly. 

“You poor Baby!” she said as she kissed 
his moist forehead. ‘‘ You’re not well and I’ve 
been scolding you. Were you ill this morning 
before you came to school? Then I wonder 
what is the matter. Run to the basement for a 
cup of water, Alice. There now, go to your 
seat, dear.” She kissed him again. ` “When 
you get a cold drink, you’ll be all right. Posi- 
tion, children.” 

Little John, to whom the troublous world 
with all its problems was coming back, 
straightened himself feebly, gave one quick 
glance about the room and, with head held 
high, went to his seat. i 

To Miss Kate this one of the many episodes 
of the day was over and she dismissed it from 
her mind as a small matter. 

But little John knew better. In his one 
swift survey of the room, before taking his seat, 
he had noted signs of far-reaching and ominous 
portent. The girls had looked frightened and 
sympathetic, as did a few of the boys; but most 
of the latter were grinning, and Hunky Hales, 
the bully of the room and the terror of little 
John’s life, was pointing a dirty finger at him. 

John knew what that meant, and his shame 
at being tardy was forthwith swallowed up in a 
greater—teacher had kissed him. 

Now a teacher may kiss a boy, even a 
thirteen- or fourteen-year-older, if she does it 
in private, and he will like it; but to kiss even a 
seven-year-older before the boys—well, it makes 
a fellow tired, that’s all. You grown-ups who 
want to kiss a boy in other than strictest privacy 
—don’t doit. Just pull his hair or give his ear 
a tweak instead; he will understand. 

А tardy pupil in the Walnut building was 
deprived of recesses for a day, and must stay 
after school for three days. Miss Kate, being 
troubled about little John’s illness, went to 
the principal and got permission to lighten 
the sentence somewhat. He could have his 
morning recess. 

But when she told John, he said shame- 
facedly, and keeping as far away from her as 
possible, that he preferred to stay in. When 
she urged, he looked so thoroughly miserable 
that she let him do as he liked, but she was 
puzzled. 

Hunky could have enlightened her; so could 
several of the other boys. They had all pointed 
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fingers at little John as they stood in line to 
march out. 

John was no coward. During the year that 
he had been in school, he had learned and given 
some hard lessons in that primitive education. 
which underlies all other. Hunky and his fol- 
lowers constituted a faction which held thé more 
gentle and timid boys of the room in awe. John 
was frankly the leader of “the good little kids” 
and, for that and other reasons, he had long been 
a special mark for Hunky’s native brutality. 

Little John had been taught by his mother 
that it was wrong to fight. Miss Kate said the 
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they grow to be fathers, seem to forget all about 
it. And there were boys who were worse off 
than little John; boys who were not strong 
and happy-go-lucky and popular as he was. 
Skinny Saunders, for instance, was sick almost 
all the time, and everybody picked on him. 
Little John had only Hunky and his satellites to 
dread, and yet, in spite of his plucky front 
when with the boys, he lived in constant terror. 

There was no hope of a change in the situa- 
tion. Boys entering in the same class usually 
keep together for several years, and Hunky’s 
leadership was founded upon a rock—the same 
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He sat up in bed with cowboy recklessness, still sniffing the air of jar, wonderful plains 


same. His father was seldom at home and, 
when there, was usually not in a condition to 
favor the giving of moral support to his son. 
Mother and teacher were little John’s author- 
ity. For nine months he had never entered 
the school grounds without an anxious scrutiny 
of the squirming, yelling mass of boys, to locate 
Hunky—as a little war-ship scans the horizon 
for a big one whose approach would mean 
almost certain destruction—and with a sicken- 
ing fear clutching at his heart. 

What little John suffered during these nine 
months, not many who read this veracious 
tale will understand. Girls can’t, of course. 
Girls—why, girls are not called cowards when 
they don’t want to fight; and even boys, when 


rock that politicians build on; his father was a 
butcher, and Hunky was allowed to take fa- 
vored friends with him to the slaughter-house. 
For several nerve-racking weeks the con- 
viction had been growing upon little John that 
the threatened thrashing from Hunky was in- 
evitable and not far off. He had tried once to 
explain the situation to his mother, but he had 
chosen an unfortunate time. She was working 
feverishly on a dress which had to be done for 
a party that night—there was always a party, 
it seemed—and she said, almost irritably: 
“Mother can’t listen now, dearie; she’s so 
tiredand busy. Just bea good boy. If mother 
hears of your fighting or doing any of those 
naughty things, it will just break her heart.” 
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When the tardy bell sounded, he was still running 


Surely it was a puzzling world. Little 
John’s lip had trembled in a very baby-like 
way, so that his mother called him back and 
kissed him. But even mother’s kisses can not 
settle life’s problems, and he had gone on with 
his lonely study of what is, doubtless, the 
greatest problem which vexes a vexed world. 
His conclusion was much the same as that to 
which the world has come: “Sometimes а 
fellow can’t help fighting, and I don’t see 
how he’s naughty for doing what he can’t 
help.” 

When the boys came in again, with a great 
clatter and the odor of spring air, little John 
felt himself a coward. He gave a furtive 
glance at the line which was halted for a signal: 
eight fingers were pointed at him, and опе of 
them belonged to Willy Dow, one of his own 
clan. 

Hot and cold chills ran over him and left him 
with too little spirit to rise to the occasion when 
one of the boys, in passing, dropped a wet 
salve-box down his back. Boy code demanded 
that he instantly put out his foot, trip the next 
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in line, and get punished for it. The cravenly 
omission was noted, and as the boys settled into 
their seats there broke upon the stillness of the 
room the low, prolonged sound of a kiss. 

Miss Kate turned quickly. 

“Why, Henry!” she said in surprise, “why 
should you want to disturb the room in that 
manner?” 

Little John looked at her critically. Could it 
be possible that she did not understand all this 
—she who was, in a measure, responsible for 
his trouble? That kiss! and now Hunky was 
going to stay after school too, and have little 
John at his mercy when they left the building. 

Little John was coming to another con- 
clusion which the world of men has long since 
reached: ‘It must be that women and girls— 
especially the pretty ones—don’t understand 
some things.” The principal, who was old 
and ugly, had frequently hampered him by her 
insight, and his grandmother had never dis- 
appointed him; hence the parenthesis. 

Little John managed to get home at noon 
without more trouble than an extra heartache 


Little John’s Emancipation—By Jessamine Jones 


at the manner of the boys. If he had not been 
physically weary, and if this had not been a blue- 
letter day anyway, he would not have stumbled 
over the baby’s stuffed cat on the front steps 
and come into his mother’s presence in tears. 

“Why, my little boy! What is the matter 
with you lately? You mustn’t be babyishe Bea 
little man and not cry over nothing. What 
will you do when you are grown up and have 
real troubles?” 

Real troubles! John pondered the words 
and thought of Hunky. There was something 
in his face which caused his mother’s eyes to 
linger there, and when he started nervously 
from his chair at the first bell’s tap she held 
out her arms to him. 

“What is it, mannikin? Tell mother what 
troubles you.” 

Little John fought with a sob. 

“Oh, mother! I can’t tell you now. I 
haven’t got time—don’t you see? Тһе. first 
bell’s rung ”; but as she drew him close and 
kissed him, he relaxed for a moment and 
wept on her shoulder. ‘Oh, 
mother! why don’t you ask me 
about things when there’s time?” 

After he had gone she thought 
of his words. ‘I guess I must 
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go up to bed with him to-night, and have a 
good talk,” she reflected. ‘Perhaps some- 
thing does trouble him. ” 

At the same moment there was being enacted 
on the school grounds one of those scenes which 
are echoes of the primal days of the race. The 
usual yelling, running, cquirming figures on 
the boys’ side of the playground had collected 
on the corner farthest from the building, where 
they moved about like ants on a disturbed hill; 
and from the dense group arose a sound fa- 
miliar to every teacher—a high-pitched, mo- 
notonous clamor, throbbing with suppressed 
excitement, almost ferocious in its intensity. 
Newcomers constantly augmented and more 
closely packed the group, which surged back- 
ward and forward like the vortex of a whirl- 
pool. 


“Vou poor baby!” 
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“What’s that noise?” asked a visitor, who 
was talking with the principal in an upper hall. 

The principal listened. 

“A fight!” she exclaimed іггіќаЫу, and 


running down stairs, stood for a moment іп . 


the wide door studying the situation. A few 
little fellows saw he: and skulked off behind 
the building, but the rest were as oblivious of 
her presence as of the sparrows on the tele- 
phone wires above their heads. 

She called twice without being heard and 
then “waded in.” Putting boys to right and 
left, she worked her way toward the middle, 
scolding and shaking as she went. А few were 
frightened, but disgust at her interference 
seemed to be the universal sentiment. 

“Aw, don’t stop ’em,” said one boy. ‘Let 
"ет finish. They’re ’most done, and the little 
fellow’s on top.” 

“Таш” the little kid’s fault,” said another. 
“Hunky picked on him till the other fellows 
told John he was a coward if he didn’t fight, 
and then the big boys made a ring and wouldn’t 
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let either of ’em out. Let ’em finish, Miss 
Hawkins.” 

The ghost of a smile played over the prin- 
cipal’s lips. She continued to put boys to right 
and left but did not progress very fast. She 
asked questions and listened intently to the 
answers, and had not yet reached the inner 
circle, when a yell arose like the war whoop of 
the Comanches. With sudden imperiousness 
she pushed in and the boys made way for her. 

On the muddy arena lay Hunky’s clumsy 
little form, heaving, but, save for a bloody nose, 
evidently unhurt. On top of him sat little 
John, with cap gone, stockings down, and, 
likewise, a bleeding nose. His ruffled collar 
stood up about his head like a war bonnet, and 
he was still belaboring his enemy, who roared 
for help. 

“Mercy on us!” exclaimed Miss Hawkins. 
“What will your mothers say?” 

And the thought straightway reduced her to 
such conventionality that she actually pulled 
the two boys to their feet, made them look at 
each other, and asked them if they were not 
ashamed of themselves. 

Hunky said, “ Yes, ma’am,” whereupon the 
boys yelled again; but when she turned to little 
John, he did not answer at once, and she did 
not press him. How could she, with that look 
in his clear eyes? She had had some battles of 
her own to fight. 

On his way to the basement, whither both 
combatants were sent to clean up before school, 
little John trod on air. Members of his clan, 
loyal once more, streamed after him, talking of 
the fray or dancing war dances to vent their 
excitement. Now and then a deserter from 
Hunky’s standard joined the triumphal proces- 
sion and ventured an apologetic compliment. 

It was Hunky’s chief henchman who found 
little John’s cap and, on his way to present it, 
met an unfortunate youth who had just come 
to school and, hence, had missed the fight. 

“Aw, зау!” he yelled. “Үоша ought to 
seen it! John laid out Hunky.” 

And John, like one of the blood royal, turned 
to the henchman in reproof of such disloyalty: 
“Aw, you'd better go wash off Hunky where І 
lammed him!” 

The last bell rang before John ascended 
from the basement, and when he appeared, 
moist and mottled, the boys made way for him 
respectfully, instead of trying to keep him out 
according to code. 

Little John bore himself modestly. He did 
not even value highly these attentions, for he 
knew they would not last; but, deep down in 
his heart, something sang. He had come into 
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He was still belaboring his enemy, who roared for help 


surging through all his little being, the in- 
toxication of victory. The boy of the morn- 
ing, who had been afraid of Hunky, was away 
off; he belonged to his baby days. Little John 
had learned, in his fifteen minutes’ combat, 
something of the utter futility of fear. He had 
licked Hunky and had done it dead easy, for 
Hunky was too fat to fight. 

His mother, having expected more tears, 
was puzzled by his bearing that night. She 


went up to bed with him, and when he was 
snugly cuddled under the blankets, she lay 
down beside him. 

“Now, dearie,” she said tenderly, “tell 
mother what is the matter. ‘Tell her all about 
н” 

She was too late. 

“Ain’t anything the matter,” һе said, 
boring his eyes with his fists, and he yawned a 
long, weary, satisfied yawn. 
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N’ THERE WITH HIS ARMS STUCK UP IN THE AIR, AN’ IN FRONT OF 'IM, BURIED IN TH’ 
BITTS, WAS TH' LITTLE HATCHET THAT THEY USED IN TH’ GALLEY 


AH-MAN 
THE STORY OF A CHINESE STEWARD 
BY LINCOLN COLCORD 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR COVEY 


ДЕ sat on а sea-chest in Fred’s 
South Street store, immovable, 
stolid, waiting for the captain 
to come in. He was small, 
fata even for a Chinaman, a bony, 
9 dried-up little man in European 

clothes, drooping, alien, and 
undisturbed by the clamor of the street out- 
side and the constant passing of sailors. 

I saw him as soon as I came through the 
door, and it seemed like a glimpse of the 
strange, impassive land that I used to know 
—the land that has sat immovable for centu- 
ries, waiting for the word. He stared straight 
ahead with glazed, unwavering eyes. No one 
noticed him. He paid no attention to the 
conversation, though I instinctively knew that 
he understood English. An air of age and 
mystery hung about him; I felt that he knew 
infinitely more than all of us put together. 
Nothing escaped him, and yet he made no 
sign. How much he might have hidden in 
a lifetime beneath those unfathomable eyes! 

Then Dashy Noyes came in and stopped 
in front of him. 

“Ah-Man!” he said іп a strange voice. 
“Where in th’ devil did you come from?” 

The Chinaman looked up without moving 
a muscle except his eyes. “No Ah-Man,” 
he said. “Me Wu-Sing.” 

“Wu-Sing?” said Dashy, regarding him 
thoughtfully. “What ship you go in?” 

“Me go Сарт Tlue, ship Jce-e-berg.” 
He spoke in that sing-song dialect impossible 
to show in words. 

Dashy looked hard at him, and secmed 
to be figuring something over in his mind. 
They were an odd pair, facing each other 
in that dim room. 1 found myself wondering 
what was in the wind. 

Then Dashy turned away. “АП right,” 
he said. 

The Chinaman sat with oblivious indiffer- 
ence until Captain True came in on his way 
to the ship. After some talk among the 
captains, they went out, the steward keeping 
a respectful distance in the rear. 


Some days later I stood in Battery Park 
with Dashy Noyes, and watched the Freberg 
tow down the stream. She was loaded with 
case-oil and bound out for Hong-Kong. 

“I reckon he’ll never come t’ th’ States 
again,” said Dashy, his eyes on the passing 
ship. . 
“Who?” I asked. 

“АҺ-Мап.” 

“What, the Chinese steward? І thought 
he said his name was something else.” 

“He did—but it ain’t,” said Dashy. 
“He’s Ah-Man all right. І couldn’t forget 
that face. I had occasion t’ remember it, 
one voyage.” 

We had taken a turn or two along the bulk- 
head before he spoke again. “А wonderful 
race!” he ripped out. ‘‘ Wonderful! Very 
few white men know anything about ’em at all. 
They’re superior. If we had half their brains 
an’ a quarter о’ their nerve, th’ world wouldn't 
be big enough t’ hold us. That man, now,— 
’d you notice him that day in Fred’s? You'd 
never think he was about as sca’t as a man 
could be, would you? You’d never think, 
t? see him lookin’ at me, that I was th’ one 
man in th’ world he’d been sca’t t meet f'r 
years? 

“No, sir! He never turned a hair— just 
looked at me an’ lied. God knows what was 
goin’ on inside his head. You never c'n find 
out what they’re thinkin’ about—only just 
what they wan’ t tell vou. They think a lot, 
that’s all І know. That little Chinaman 
was doin’ some o’ th’ tallest ol’ thinkin’ that 
ever happened, an’ he took one о' th’ longest 
chances that I ever see tackled! He was 
hangin’ by a hair, I tell you, an’ he set there 
an’ never quivered an eyelid! Things like 
that show you why a Chinaman c’n beat any 
white man alive playin’ poker. They’d look 
at death just as steady as they’d look at a 
hand о’ cards.” 

Dashy Noyes stopped and cast another 
glance at the fast-retreating ship. ‘‘Ah-Man!” 
he said. ‘I’ve of’en wondered where he was, 
an’ whatever happened to ’im. He went out 
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HE YELLED SOMETHIN’ IN CHINESE, AN’ ALL THEM FISHERMEN FELL FLAT ON 
THEIR FACES ON TH’ DECK 


Ah-Man—The Story of a Chinese Steward 


in such a blaze о” glory that I’ll never forget 
th’ man. He was one o’ th’ few mysteries 
you meet. An’, besides, I never c’n forget 
what he did aboard that ship. It wa’n’t his 
fault, exactly—but it was a horrible thing! 
Horrible! An’ yet I never could find it in 
my heart t’ blame him altogether. The Ol’ 
Man Randall was more than half responsible, 
an’ that hellish opium did th’ rest. It finished 
me out East Рг a while. I struck Рг home 
th’ first chance I got, an’ th’ devil an’ all his 
angels wouldn’t make me go with a Chinese 
steward again. 

“I was on th’ beach in Singapore that time, 
when th’ little bark Georgietta come in. She 
traded up an’ down th’ China Sea; I’d seen 
her half a dozen times in different ports. OP 
Man Randall owned her himself,.an’ made a 
pile о’ money out of ’er in his day. His mate 
was sick, an’ I happened t’ meet ’im th’ 
mornin’ that he put th’ man ashore. 

“Hello, Noyes,’ says ’e, ‘what аге you 
doin’ nowadays?’ 

“¢Watchin’ th’ ships come in, sir,’ says I. 
‘D’ you need а man?’ 

“Yes, says ’e,—‘like hell. 
aboard at once?’ 

“I wanted t’ ship Рт home, but there wa’n’t 
many chances fr’m Singapore just then. 

“ ‘Where are you bound?’ says I. 

“Shanghai, with bark an’ iron-wood,’ 
says ’e, puffin’ like a whale. ‘Lord, but it’s 
hot!’ he says, an’ mops his face with а towel 
that he used t’ always carry on his arm. 

“Cap’n Randall was a big, heavy bulk of a 
man, full о’ blood an’ wisdom. He thought 
it was wisdom. He had ideas about every- 
thing, settled ideas that you couldn’t ha’ 
started with a yoke of oxen. I never see him 
ashore when he wasn’t holdin’ forth, moppin’ 
his face every minute with that towel. He 
sweat somethin’ awful, an’ talked in a kind о” 
puffin’ way, like a man comin’ up t’ th’ top о” 
th’ water t breathe. Goin’ along th’ street 
he seemed t’ plug up th’ road; an’ when you 
got him inside, he filled th’ room. Wher- 
ever he was, he was th’ most important thing 
in sight. A most overbearin’ man. Even wi’ 
th’ cap’ns ashore, he crowded everybody 
out, an’ that deep voice о’ his would rumble 
on by the hour—interestin’, in a way, but 
devilish monotonous. An’ aboard th’ ship 
in that little cubby-hole of a forrard cabin, 
sometimes you’d think the end of it would 
blow off when he got t’ hollerin’ an’ arguin’ 
with ’imself. 

“I wonder that І come t’ go with ’im, 
knowin’ him as I did by reputation; but a 
young feller don’t bother much about them 
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things. He took me right off in his sampan 
that mornin’, an’ I turned to at noon. 

“Th’ first time I set eyes on Ah-Man was at 
th’ dinner-table. He looked as old an’ shriveled 
up then as he did sittin’ on that chest the 
other afternoon. Funny about them people 
—they never seem t’ change. Every time I 
used t’ go t’ Hong-Kong, th’ sampan-men an’ 
th’ bumboat-men an’ all them fellers would look 
about th’ same. Now an’ then one of ’em ’uld 
drop out, an’ each trip there’d be two or three 
new babies in every boat, but that’s all. Time 
don’t seem ’t touch ’em. Nothin’ touches ет, 
fr that matter; they peg right along till one 
day they curl up an’ die. І never see one die, 
but I suppose they do. 

“But there was somethin’ about Ah-Man 
different frm any steward I ever run up 
against. I can’t explain it exactly, but I got 
an idea he didn’t belong in th’ pantry. They’re 
all reserved, an’ they’ve all got better manners 
than white men, but he was a little better than 
th’ best. I watched him that. day at dinner, 
tryin’ t make out what it was that sort of im- 
pressed me. Devil, I couldn’t place it— 
they’re all a puzzle. ‘He ain’t no steward,’ 
says І 0 myself; an’ then, ‘What in hell zs he?’ 
I says. That was it—what was he? When 
he wa’n’t movin’, he’d stand like a statue, 
lookin’? away off somewhere. I see a China 
priest in Canton once look just that way, with 
rows an’ rows о’ worshipers thumpin’ their 
heads on th’ ground in front of іт. И seemed 
like there was two men, one of ‘em doin’ 
steward’s work like a machine, an’ the other 
one somethin’ else. А mystery. 

“OP Man Randall talked all through 
dinner. A new man was fish Рг his net. 
He wanted so an’ so done, an’ he wanted it 
done such an’ such a way. He believed this 
an’ that an’ the other, an’ he’d trot out a mess 
о” facts a yard long б support his theories. 
A powerful man, full о’ confidence. When 
he made a motion with his hands, it was like 
rubbin’ out other people’s marks on a black- 
board. He wanted a clean slate an’ no 
favor. 

“ By-an’-bye th’ steward went forrard Рг th’ 
dessert. 

“Fine steward you’ve got there, sir,’ says І. 
‘Rather remarkable f’r a Chinaman, ain’t he?’ 

“Ves, he’s а good servant,’ says th’ Cap’n. 
‘When I break him о? smokin’ opium he can’t 
be beat.’ 

“Well, a lot of ’em smokes it, sir,’ says I. 
‘I can’t see that it makes much difference.’ 

‘I don’t like it? he says, wavin’ his hands. 
‘I can’t stand it! I won't have it! There 
ain’t no sense in it! The idea of a man bein’ 
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we get t’ sea.’ 

“I was surprised t’ hear Mrs. Randall, 
the Cap’n’s wife, speak up at that. ‘George,’ 
she says, ‘I wish you’d leave him alone. I 
don’t like t’ have you interferin’ with them 
things.’ 

“That’s all foolishness!’ he says to ’er. 
‘That’s just like a woman’s way о’ lookin’ 
at things. Why, he won’t do anything— 
you see. When I say quit, he’ll quit. І tell 
you, it’s goin’ t’ be stopped short off. I won’t 
have a steward о’ mine dead t’ th’ world Гг 
two hours every afternoon!’ 

“Mrs. -Randall didn’t answer. She had 
found out it wa’n’t no use. She was a little 
tremblin’ woman, like lots о’ women you see 
at home. I never had much t’ do with her 
except at table, an’ then she didn’t do any 
talkin’. The ОР Man had knocked that out of 
’er long ago. She seemed t’ keep on livin’ 
frm a sense о’ duty. Land knows, there 
wa’n’t much left f’r her t’ live for. І never 
heard any o’ their family history, but th’ 
Cap’n told me once that they had lost their 
only child at sea. Year after year she’d been 
with him an’ listened to ’im,—gone ashore 
now an’ then in port, as she used to that time 
in Singapore,—an’ called it a life, І suppose. 
She looked tired t’ death. The only time I 
ever sce her brighten up was once just before 
she sailed, when they got a bunch o’ letters 
fr'm home. She an’ th’ Cap’n talked about 
th’ home news all that noon at th’ dinner- 
table, an’ I could see in a flash what sort о’ 
woman she might ha’ been. A home-body, 
thinkin’ all th’ time o’ home. 

“T recollect that first afternoon aboard th’ 
Georgielta as if ’twas yesterday. One o’ them 
bright, glitterin’ days, with a strong sea-breeze 
blowin’ across th’ harbor an’ kickin’ up a 
muddy sea. I leaned over th’ rail an’ watched 
th’ shore. Singapore! There’s everything in 
Singapore! Th’ brightest flowers, th’ prettiest 
girls—everything! An’ th’ sea-breeze blowin’ 
every afternoon. Wonder what it’s like now? 
I ain’t been there f'r fifteen years. 

“A big shaggy dog that Cap’n Randall 
kept aboard th’ ship come an’ put his nose 
over th’ rail beside me. I like a dog. This 
one was bully an’ good-natured—never got 
in th’ road an’ never made any trouble. I 
thought a lot of іт after Га been aboard 
awhile. Nights he'd come nosin’ around an’ 
wan’ t be rubbed. А feller gets attached to a 
dumb animal like that—I wouldn't ha’ seen 
him ill-used Гг worlds. 

“About three o’clock that afternoon, as І 
was passin’ th’ galley, I caught a whiff of 
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opium-smoke. I dodged in, an’ there lay 
Ah-Man on th’ floor o’ th’ cook’s room, with 
his head on a junk о’ wood. І always liked t’ 
watch a man smoke th’ stuff. He handled it 
‘like he done everything else—dignified. It 
seemed t’ be just a part of ’is life, like eatin’. 
Kind о’ fascinated me t’ watch th’ gradual 
motions that he went through, an’ hear that 
little pipe sputter. Somehow, seein’ him lie 
there in that position, th’ room dim with 
sickish smoke, took you right into China at 
one jump, an’ made you wonder what was 
behind it—the mystery. 

“He smoked regular at half-past two every 
afternoon, I found out. Then he’d sleep till 
four, an’ get up an’ go t’ work, hummin’ one о” 
them outlandish tunes. How long he’d done 
it I don’t know, but I c’n understand what it 
meant to ’im. 

“Well, we sailed in about a month, pretty 
deep wi’ the iron-wood an’ overrun with 
scorpions fr’m th’ rolls о! bark. It was an- 
other bright, windy afternoon when we got 
under way. Goin’ out we run close by a bark 
at anchor, right across her stern. Mrs. Ran- 
dall was on deck, wavin’ 0 the other ship, as 
we went by, an’ a woman aboard her waved 
back. They was folks fr’m th’ same place 
at home. I c’n see ’em wavin’ yet, Mrs. 
Randall with a little shawl around her head, 
an’ that big dog beside her barkin’ f’r all he 
was worth. It was an old story t’ her, sayin’ 
good-by t’ port—she’d done it all her life. 
No one’ll ever know what she went through, 
or what a brave woman she was. 

“That evenin’ th’ Cap’n an’ I had our first 
row about th’ steward. 

“‘Mr. Noyes,’ says ’e, comin’ forrard t’ 
where I was sittin’ on th’ booby-hatch, ‘I 
want you t’ go an’ get all the opium th’ stew- 
ard’s got, an’ bring it t me.’ 

“Не probably keeps it in his room here, 
sir,’ says I. ‘Га rather you’d speak to "т 
about it yourself when he comes aft.’ 

“Why, wha’ d’ you mean?’ says ’e. 

“I don’t like t take it away fr’m him, 
Cap’n, that’s all,’ says І. ‘If you think it 
ought t’ be done, I wish you’d do it yourself.’ 

“*Are you sca’t of a Chinaman?’ says ’e. 
‘D’ you mean б tell me that you don’t dare 
to ask him Рг that opium ?’ 

“Хо, I’m not sca't of іт, says I, ‘an’ yet, 
іп a way, І ат. I don’t think any good’ll 
come of it. Гуе seen ’em smoke this way 
before, an’ it don’t do no harm. You never 
cn tell what'll happen if you take it away. 
І understand ’em pretty well, an’ I advise you 
not t’ do it.’ 

“I guess I know as much about Chinamen 
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as you do,’ says ’e. ‘I been sailin’ on this 
coast close on to ten years now. It’s just a 
foolish notion they’ve got into their heads, 
this opium habit. Pl show you how little 
foundation there is in it.’ 

“Maybe, says I. ‘But my experience is, 
you c’n sail th’ coast o’ China fifty years an’ 
never know any more about a Chinaman. 
What he does he’ll keep on doin’. What 
he wants he’ll get. An’ he’s so much smarter 
than us that most o’ th’ time he gets what 
he wants an’ makes us think he don’t.’ 

“‘Shucks! says Cap’n Randall. ‘They’re 
just like any other men. What put that idea 
into your head? He won’t fool me, not if 
I know myself. ГІЇ search his dunnage, an’ 
then if he hides any o’ th’ stuff we’ll catch him 
smokin’ it. It’s goin’ № be stopped, or PH 
know th’ reason why? - 

“You have t’ have your little nip before 
breakfast every mornin’, sir,’ says I. 

‘Well, what’s that got t’ do with it?’ says 
зе, gettin’ mad. ‘You don’t compare a drink 
о? whisky to a pipe of opium, do you?’ 

“I don’t see much difference,’ says І. 

“Youre a fool,’ says ’e. 

“Fool I may be, sir,’ says I, ‘but fools is th’ 
ones that’s got somethin’ yet t’ learn. Thank 
God, I don’t know it all.’ 

“ Just then th’ steward come aft, an’ the 
Ol’ Man follered him below. I heard some 
loud talk in th’ forrard cabin, but couldn’t 
make out what was said. Th’ row was still 
goin’ on when Mrs. Randall come around th’ 
corner о” the after-house. She was frightened, 
an’ run t’ me. 

“What is it?’ she says. 

“‘Th’ Cap’n’s takin’ away th’ steward’s 
opium,’ says I. 

“She was half cryin’ then. ‘I wish he 
wouldn’t,’ she says. ‘I’m afraid somethin’ 
might happen.’ 

“Qh, it’s all right,’ says I. 
make no trouble.’ 

“You can’t trust ’em,’ she says, an’ went 
away aft cryin’. She had more sense in her 
little finger than th’ Cap’n had in his whole 
big lump of a body! 

“About half an hour after that th’ steward 
come up behind me without makin’ a sound. 
I jumped around like lightnin’ when he spoke, 
an’ see his face close t’ mine. 

“һа” for Cap’n he take opium?’ he says, 
kind о’ whisperin’. 

“No smoke,’ says І. ‘Cap’n no waunchee.’ 

“Не got off a long string о’ Chinese at me, 
like two dogs fightin’. 

“Со below,’ says I. 
come, you feel better.’ 


‘He won’t 


‘Go sleep. Mornin’ 
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“Tt set me thinkin’, though. What’s th’ 
use о’ doin’ things like that? It’s men like 
Cap’n Randall that makes half th’ trouble 
in th’ world, an’ then lays it off onto somebody 


- else. Men that don’t understand, an’ can’t see. 


It’s a good thing t’ be self-centered, but when 
you get t’ be the only man alive, it’s carryin’ it 
too far. I’ve seen lots like him—lots о’ white 
men handlin’ foreigners as if they was so much 
cattle. Just because we don’t do it, or just be- 
cause we don’t choose t’ have it done, we’d 
change th’ ways o’ centuries. Better ways 
{Һай our own, too, half th’ time—ways that 
was bein’ followed back along when our fore- 
fathers was eatin’? raw meat an’. poundin’ 
stone, with a hunk o’ sheep’s hide hung around 
their middle. 

“Ет a week things went on about th’ same, 
an’ I didn’t notice much. Every day at table 
Ah-Man was just as soft an’ easy. When th’ 
Cap’n ’d speak to ’im, he was right on deck. 
I never see but few Chinamen that was sassy 
when they wa’n’t on good terms with anyone. 
They was brought up different—it ain’t their 
custom. You take a man with thousands 
о’ years back of ’im, an’ he с’ afford t’ keep his 
mouth shut. We have t’ fight f’r what we get, 
but a Chinaman don’t look at life that way. 
He’s busy savin’ face, an’ life don’t mean any- 
thing itself. Queer combination—an’ this one 
in particular seemed farther away than the 
most of ’em. It was easy t’ see that he was a 
better-class Chinaman, with education. I’ve 
met a few of ’em in my time—honorable 
gentlemen, with big ideas—so big that I’m be- 
ginnin’ t’ think we never understood half of 
’em. They only showed us what was neces- 
sary іп a friendly way; th’ rest of it was hidden 
behind them wax faces. They've got th’ 
power t’ keep their mouths shut—th’ most 
marvelous thing! 

“T suppose Ah-Man was sufferin’ tortures 
that week, but it never dawned on me till one 
night in th’ mornin’ watch when I caught him 
prowlin’ around decks. Не tried t’ get out о” 
sight, but I run forrard an’ grabbed him. 

“Неге, wha’ for you no stay below ?’ I says. 

“Me no sleep seven night!’ he says, an’ 
stuck his hands up in front о’ my face wi’ th’ 
fingers spread out, that way. 

“You go below. І see Cap’n to-morrow,’ 
I says, an’ he went off with ais teeth chatterin’. 

“I couldn’t believe it, but in an hour ог so, 
when th’ cook got up, I went along t’ th’ 
galley an’ asked him about it. Th’ cook was a 
fat Canton Chinaman, an’ never smoked. 

“Tt was th’ truth: Ah-Man hadn’t had a 
wink о’ sleep that week. I couldn’t get much 
out о’ th’ cook. ‘Steward he no sleep,’ that’s 
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about all he’d say. Just as I was leavin’ th’ 


galley door, he broke out at me. ‘Some day 
Cap’n he catchee hell!’ he says. 
““Wha’ d’ you mean?’ says I. ‘Don’t you 


let that steward go t’ cuttin’ up any funny 
business.’ 

“No savee,’ he says; an’ I do’ know 
whether he meant me or him. Then he 
pointed up over his head with a big carvin’- 
knife that he had in his hand. ‘God,’ he 
says, an’ finished up with a long mess o’ 
Chinese gobblin’. I couldn’t make out what 
he was drivin’ at; but I see now, because I’ve 
got a notion o’ what th’ steward must ha’ been. 

“Next mornin’, when th’ Cap’n come on 
deck, I went aft. 

“‘Cap’n,’ says I, ‘I don’t like this thing at 
all. I found th’ steward on deck last night, 
an’ he ain’t slept this week.’ 

“What of it?’ says ’e. 
he gets tired о’ this game. 
bluff, anyway.’ 

“Too much like a white man’s bluff,’ says I. 
‘They don’t bluff that way. If I was you, 
Га give him a little opium.’ 

“Well, you ain’t me,’ he says. ‘Leave him 
alone. Don’t you go sidin’ in with ’im. I 
wan’ t teach him a lesson he’ll remember.’ 

“А man can’t go on like that, losin’ sleep, 
sir,’ I says. 

“Leave him alone—you hear me?’ says 'с. 
‘He ain’t been losin’ enough sleep t’ lay him up. 
І ain’t noticed anything.’ 

“You can’t,’ says I; ‘he won’t let you. 
But some day he’ll go an’ jump overboard, 
or put poison in th’ food, or cut up some 
monkey-shine.’ 

“‘Anyone’uld think, t’ hear you talk,’ says’e, 
‘that you was some old woman like my wife. 
I tell you, things like that don’t happen nowa- 
days. We ain’t a gang о’ blamed savages. 
I do’ want t’ hear another word about this. 
I’m tired an’ sick о’ th’ whole business.’ 

“Well, sir,’ says I, ‘this is th’ last word, 
then. It’s your pidgin, an’ ГЇЇ keep out of it. 
But I think you’re wrong fr’m start t finish, 
sir.’ 

“That night was fine, with a big moon. 
It was just at th’ change o’ th’ monsoon, an’ 
about three bells we got a puff o’ wind fr’m 
th’ south’ard. We was makin’ up towards th’ 
coast о’ Luzon then, an’ ’ad had a splendid 
run fr’m Singapore. I braced th’ yards, 
come aft an’ had a look at th’ compass, an’ 
set down on th’ weather-bitts. It was a seven- 
or eight-knot breeze that struck us, an’ she 
was slippin’ along at a great rate. I set there 
singing t myself, an’ thinkin’ about every 
namable thing under the sun. The air 


‘He'll sleep when 
It’s probably a big 


' lle. 


-about a little thing. 


smelled good, though there wa’n’t no land in 
sight. 

“Finally I got t’ thinkin’ about th’ steward, 
an’ wonderin’ if, after all, I wa’n’t too anxious 
Га told th’ men t’ watch 
out for ’im forrard if he come on deck in th’ 
night. It didn’t hardly seem reasonable that 
he’d do anything. We fool ourselves like 
that a lot о’ times. 

“І was singin’ away, when th’ man at th’ 
wheel yells at me. 

‘Look out behind you!’ he says. 

“І jumped ahead against th’ rail, an’, just 
as I did, somethin’ went ‘punk!’ into th’ bitts 
behind me. When I turned around, th’ 
steward was standin’ there with his arms 
stuck up in the air, an’ in front of ’im, buried 
in th’ bitts, was th’ little hatchet that they used 
in th’ galley t’ chop kindlin’-wood. He must 
’ave aimed an awful blow at me, Ёт th’ thing 
had gone clean through th’ copper top o’ th’ 
bitts like paper, an’ stuck in th’ wood a couple 
of inches. 

“Th’ man at th’ wheel let a yell, an’ had ’im 
down before I could move. Then th’ watch 
come runnin’ aft, an’ we tied him up an’ put 
him down in th’ lazare-e-t. It all happened 
in a few minutes, but I did a pile o’ thinkin’ 
in them few minutes. When I come t’ loosen 
th’ hatchet fr’m th’ bitts, I found that it was 
all covered with blood. 

“That sent me below on th’ dead run. Th’ 
light was burnin’ in the after-cabin, an’ I 
stopped a second. ‘Сарт! Cap’n! I says, 
but I knew without waitin’ that there wouldn’t 
be no answer. Then I took th’ lamp down 
frm th’ bracket an’ went into th’ Cap’n’s 
room. 

“No one but a Chinaman could ha’ done 
what he’d done. He must ha’ found ’em both 
asleep, an’ killed ’em quick without makin’ 
any noise. They was in th’ bunk, dead, an’ 
all chopped up in little pieces. І never wan’ 
t see a sight like that again! All in little 
pieces—legs, an’ arms, an’ even th’ bodies, 
all over th’ bed. Th’ Cap’n’s head was right 
on the edge о’ th’ bunk, an’ his long beard 
hung down over. It was th’ first thing I see. 
I come out an’ closed th’ door. 

“I couldn’t seem t’ get my bearin’s after that, 
an’ instead о’ goin’ up aft, I went out into th’ 
forrard cabin wi’ th’ lamp still in my hand. 
There І fell over th’ dead body о’ th’ dog. 
He was killed in th’ same way, all hacked 
out о? shape. Somehow, that took th’ starch 
out о’ me. I put th’ lamp down on th’ table 
an’ fell onto th’ settee. I hadn’t lost my grip 
t? see what was in th’ Cap’n’s room, but 
th’ dog knocked all th’ wind out o’ my sails! 


Ah-Man—The Story of a Chinese Steward 


It wa’n’t human, t’ do a thing like that— 
chop ’em all up in little pieces! Th’ dog must 
ha’ been th’ first. God, I could seem t’ see 
that Chinaman choppin’ away! I got sick, 
an’ threw up all over th’ forrard cabin table. 

“That night was like а dreamt’? те. Think 
of it! We had t’ clean that cabin up, though 
we couldn’t get many ©’ th’ men t’ go down. 
I didn’t blame ’em. All hands was on deck 
all night. Along towards mornin’ I went up 
aft an’ tried t’ get away fr’m it Рг a while— 
tried t’ think. Th’ steward was in irons down 
in th’ lazare-e-t, ravin’ crazy. I sent f’r th’ 
cook, an’ he come aft, sca’t blue an’ chatterin’ 
like a monkey. I knew he might be in it an’ 
he might not, an’ it didn’t matter much either 
way. Th’ second mate was f’r lockin’ him 
up or pitchin’ him overboard, but I wa’n’t 
afraid of anything more happenin’. Nothin’ 
more could happen. 

““О” course th’ cook didn’t know anything 
about it. All I could get out of іт was th’ 
same old story: ‘Cap’n he take opium; Ah- 
Man he no can йо.’ I sent him off forrard an’ 
went down t’ hunt f’r that opium. It was in 
the upper drawer о? th’ medicine-chest, all 
rolled up in Chinese paper, just th’ way th’ 
steward had passed it over. I went out an’ 
found his pipe, an’ took th’ whole business 
down in th’ lazare-e-t. He was lyin’ on his 
back, workin’ his lips across his teeth, an’ 
every now an’ then he’d let a yell like an 
animal. I took out my revolver, an’ unlocked 
the irons, an’ put the opium things in his hands. 

“Smoke! says I. ‘I guess you’ve earned 
it? 

“That mornin’ I changed th’ course f’r 
Hong-Kong. I couldn’t bring myself ро 
any further up th’ Sea. It took us another 
week t’ get across, with light, Һа іп’ winds— 
a hundred miles or soa day. Every afternoon 
I went through th’ same performance in th’ 
lazare-e-t, an’ after every smoke I could sce 
him comin’ back t’ reason. Th’ last two or 
three days I tried t’ talk to ’im. I told him 
what he had done, an’ he seemed t’ know all 
about it. But I run up against a snag when 
I asked him why. ‘Cap’n he take opium,’ 
says ’e. Th’ bare fact that I couldn’t under- 
stand without askin’ was enough fr him. 
He had his reasons. Sittin’ there watchin’ 
him an’ thinkin’ it over, I decided that he 
wa’n’t crazy when he started in. It was 
deliberate. His honor ’d been touched in 
some mysterious way. He was simply tryin’ 
t? get his face back again. І felt th’ point 
of it myself; he made me feel it, just by th’ 
way he kept his dignity, lyin’ there in irons. 
І see what a big thing his honor was—bigger 


‚те no sleep.’ 
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than mine was t’ me, though he wa’n’t blowin’ 
about it fr’m mornin’ till night. An’ so he 
just planned th’ thing, deliberately. It was 
the only way out of it. ‘Cap’n take opium, 
Don’t sound hardly enough t’ 
slice two people all up for, does it? But 
until you learn who he was an’ what he was an’ 
all about them thousands o’ years he had t’ 
live by, an’ until you understand what face is, 
—unless you’re a Chinaman yourself,—you’ll 
never know how a man could do that thing 
in cold blood. 

“When we got up close outside Hong-Kong 
one night, it fell flat calm. She slat all night 
in a regular ol’ typhoon swell, an’ in th’ 
mornin’ things looked pretty dark an’ nasty. 
I knew if we could get a little wind we’d soon 
slip in, but it wa’n’t that I was worryin’ about. 
We was right in amongst th’ fishin’ fleet, 
an’ I didn’t wan’ t’ be becalmed there too long. 
I learned afterwards that we was sighted fr’m 
th’ peak: just after dawn, but that didn’t help 
me at th’ time. 

“If you’ve never seen th’ fishin’ fleet off 
Hong-Kong, you can’t realize what a strange 
sight it is. Millions o’ little junks, dodgin’ 
up an’ down when there’s any wind, an’ pad- 
dlin’ around in calms. І been caught amongst 
’em that way two or three times, an’ it always 
gives me th’ creeps, somehow. Makes you 
feel nervous, there’s so many of ’em all around 
you. Them was th’ days, too, when th’ 
Chinese wa’n’t so peaceable as they are now. 
There was plenty o’ pirates in th’ China Sea 
then; an’ t be surrounded by them cussed 
junks an’ feel shut in an’ helpless wa’n’t no 
pleasant sensation. 

“That mornin’ there must ha’ been a dozen 
of ’em close aboard, an’ we could hear their 
everlasting chatterin’ an’ powwow goin’ on 
across th’ water. I watched ’em wi’ th’ glass, 
an’ imagined that they was plannin’ somethin’. 
I suppose they was tryin’ t’ get up courage t’ 
come alongside, but that didn’t enter my head 
then. They sounded threatenin’. There's 
always somethin’ terrifyin’ about а big mob of 
tem. The experience Га just been through 
wa’n’t exactly quietin’ t’ th’ nerves, either. 

“So when I see опе о’ them junks makin’ 
for us I was really anxious. Га never heard 
о’ their attackin’ a ship so close t’ Hong-Kong, 
but I was ready f'r anything. Th’ way it 
turned out, I guess they just wanted t sell 
fish, an’ it might ha’ been all right but f'r 
Ah-Man down in th’ lazare-e-t. But, anyhow, 
as soon as I see her rowin’ towards us.—a big 
feller she was, too,—I armed th’ men. We 
had a lot о’ fire-arms aboard—it wa'n't safe 2 
go without ’em in them seas. 
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“When she got alongside, I leaned over th’ 
rail. 

“һа” d’ you want?’ says I. 

“They jabbered back at me, an’ waved 
fish in their hands. Must ha’ been a dozen 
men in her, ап’ none of ет understood 
English. They threw a line aboard, an’ I 
fired it back on their deck. Then they made 
fast t? th’ lower mizzen-channels. I pointed 
guns at ’em, an’ hollered, but they wouldn’t 
pay no attention. 

“ТЬ minute she was fast, two or three of 
’em swarmed aboard. I tried t’ stop ’em, 
but short о’ shootin’ ’em down there didn’t 
seem t’ be no way. They was bound t’ sell 
fish. They passed a couple o’ baskets aboard 
an’ brought ’em along t’ me, talkin’ th’ most 
outlandish lingo as if I understood every word. 

“Shut up your noise!’ says I, an’ went below 
t get some money. Says I t myself, ‘PU 
give ет half a dollar, if that’s what they want, 
an’ get ’em over th’ rail an’ out o’ this ship.’ 
I couldn’t bear t’ have ’em around—they made 
me sick; but I was gettin’ over my scare. . 

“ Just then I heard a rumpus on deck. ‘Come 
up, sir, quick!’ sings out th’ man at th’ wheel. 

“І jumped up th’ companionway in time 
{Р see th’ lazare-e-t hatch fly off, an’ Ah-Man 
standin’ there with ’is head just showin’. 
He yelled somethin’ in Chinese, an’ all them 
fishermen fell flat on their faces on th’ deck. 
I remembered that I’d forgotten t’ lash th’ 
hatch down when I come out о’ th’ lazare-e-t 
th’ last time—I knew he couldn’t get out alone. 

“What it was he said to ’em I can’t imagine. 
Th’ sight of ’is face above th’ hatch-combin’ 
give me a shock. It seemed t’ be th’ most 
natural thing in th’ world t’ him f’r them 
fishermen t’ fall down. He was expectin’ it— 
was used to it. I stood like a fool with my 
mouth open, watchin’ Рг just a second. It had 
got beyond me—’way beyond, thousands о’ 
years. He’d fetched ’em with a word—some 
religious thing, it must ha’ been. But you 
can’t imagine how dumbfoundin’ it was. 

“Then he yelled again, an’ two of ’em 
jumped towards th’ hatch. About that time 
I yelled an’ jumped, an’ th’ first thing I did 
was t’ tumble over опе о’ them fishermen just 
gettin’ up on his feet. Th’ man at th’ wheel 
was down, too, with a couple of ’em on top 
of him. 

“Shall we shoot, sir?’ sings out а man fr’m 
th’ top o’ th’ house. 
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“I was tryin’ t’ throw off my man, an’ I 
couldn’t see. 

“Wait? І yells. 
th’ wrong man. 
junk!’ 

“Then I felt th’ man above me quit an’ 
pull himself away. I jumped onto my feet, 
an’ see them all makin’ f’r th’ side. But it 
was too late. ‘Let ’em go!’ I sung out t’ th’ 
men. 

“Tt had all happened before I fairly got on 
my feet. Ab-Man was standin’ on th’ rail 
aft, tryin’ t’ jerk the irons loose. He stood 
there just Рг a second. Then he give it up, 
shouted something that all th’ junks close by 
could hear, an’ jumped overboard without a 
look around. 

“Th’ rest of ?ет was after him in th’ same 
second, leavin’ th’ two baskets о’ fish on deck. 
I run t’ th’ rail, an’ found that they had cut 
th’ junk adrift an’ was pushin’ off, howlin’ 
an’ jabberin’ like mad. Astern of us, th’ 
fellers in th’ water was swimmin’ with Ah- 
Man. I had a mind t’ take a shot at ’em, 
an’ then I says, ‘What’s th’ use? They’d 
got away; it might make trouble; an’ land 
knows we’d had enough trouble f’r one voyage. 
There was a thousand Chinamen within a 
mile of us. 

“T watched ’em swim him alongside an’ 
haul him aboard, with ’is arms still in irons 
behind his back. Then they turned around 
an’ made them long sweeps buckle, rowin’ 
towards th’ land. As far as I could see ’em, 
there was a terrible commotion goin’ on on 
deck. Each junk they’d pass, they’d wave 
their arms an’ seem t’ tell some news. But 
no one come near us all day, an’ we got in 
at night. 

“An’ that’s th’ man I find sittin’ on a chest 
in Fred’s! Who he was, where he’d been 
since I see him goin’ over th’ rail o’ that 
fishin’-junk, why he was back here in a ship’s 
pantry—I can’t make out any of it. Th’ 
same ol’ dried-up face—an’ that’s all we know. 
Just like th’ country he comes from, that th’ 
white men think they’re gettin’ to understand. 
They know a little rim around th’ coast, an’ 
they've got it laid down on th’ chart, but 
behind that coast-line th’ heart о? th’ country 
is a mystery: millions о’ souls, thousands о’ 
years, secrets they'll never get at, never could 
understand! Why, these Chinamen—they beat 
the Dutch!” 


‘You’re liable t’ shoot 
Keep ’em back frm th’ 


THE CURIOSITIES OF SLEEP 
BY WOODS HUTCHINSON, M.D. 


JENS ZHE first and chiefest curiosity 
eb. ) of sleep is sleep itself. All 
ў theories and explanations of 
it, however carefully worded, 
аЗ) have proved inadequate. We 
ЧО] do not even know what we 
once thought we did about it. 

Take for instance the long and widely ac- 
cepted view which even to-day stands high- 
est in the estimation of physiologists, as most 
nearly approaching an explanation of the phe- 
nomenon, that sleep is due to cerebral anemia, 
or a lowered supply of blood to the brain. 
That the amount of blood in the brain is dis- 
tinctly diminished during sleep is abundantly 
proved both by observations upon the brains 
of animals through trephine openings made 
for the purpose and upon human brains ex- 
posed by fractures of the skull or openings 
made for the purpose of removing tumors. A 
less gruesome illustration is afforded by the 
slight sinking in’ of the fontanel, or ‘‘soft 
spot,” on the top of a baby’s head during sleep. 
Drowsiness and loss of consciousness may 
also be produced by pressure upon the carotid 
arteries supplying the brain. Further, any- 
thing that draws the blood from the brain—to 
the skim, for instance, by a hot bath, or to the 
stomach by a cup of hot milk or beef tea, or 
to the feet by warming them—helps to induce 
sleep. 


Why Shoes Feel Tight in the Morning 


We also know that part of the blood with- 
drawn from the brain goes to the skin, causing 
the characteristic rosy flush, and part to the 
muscles, causing slight but appreciable en- 
largement of the arms, limbs, hands and feet. 
This is why our shoes and gloves sometimes 
feel too tight for us when dressing in the morn- 
ing. This rush of blood to the skin accounts 
for that most annoying aggravation of itching 
or painful sensations in diseases of the skin 
which so often occurs at bedtime. As one of 
our leading dermatologists whimsically puts it: 
“The skin wakes up as the brain goes to sleep.” 
But this fact is far from forming an explana- 
tion, since it simply raises the questions: 

What is the cause of the anemia? 


How is it brought about before falling asleep, 
and how overcome before waking? 

Moreover, it is an open question whether 
this anemia is not simply a sign of lessened 
activity on the part of the brain, an effect, in- 
stead of a cause, of sleep. 


Curling Up for a Nap 


The most modern and up-to-date theory of 
sleep is the neuron one of Duval and Cajal. 
This is based upon the interesting fact which 
Cajal was largely instrumental in demonstrat- 
ing, that the nervous system, instead of being 
one continuous tissue, is made up of a series 
of distinct and separate cells, whose only means 
of communication is by “touching fingers” 
with the tips of their delicate, twig-like proc- 
esses (arborizations, dendrites), and that these 
“fingers” have the power of movement, can 
retract and thus break the connection or cir- 
cuit. When the cells of the brain become fa- 
tigued, they are supposed to draw in these 
processes. This shuts off messages from the 
sense organs, and unconsciousness, or sleep, 
results. When rested, they yawn and stretch 
out their arms, so to speak, communication is 
again restored, and we wake up. 

Unfortunately, the numerous attempts to 
demonstrate this retraction of the dendrites by 
examination of the brains of animals killed 
instantaneously during sleep have not carried 
conviction to the majority of observers, though 
a similar process is generally regarded as 
proved to take place in the deep sleep induced 
by chloroform and other narcotics. And of 
course, even granting this mechanism of sleep, 
it advances our knowledge but little to prove 
that the brain cells curl up and go to sleep, in 
place of the identical procedure on the part of 
the whole body, which can be demonstrated in 
any kitten. 


Growing Drowsy in a Stufiy Room 


Then, there is Ptluger’s attractive theory, 
that the brain cells during the day use up oxy- 
gen more rapidly than it can be supplied to 
them from the lungs, via the blood; and when 
this oxygen-starvation reaches a certain de- 
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gree, the cells sink below the level of activity 
necessary to consciousness. During sleep, ex- 
penditure falls below the intake, and thus the 
balance necessary to consciousness is restored. 
“This, like the cerebral-anemia theory, has a 
solid basis in fact, viz.: that of the total intake 
and outgo of oxygen during the twenty-four 
hours only about forty per cent. is taken in 
during the twelve hours of daylight, while sixty 
per cent. is given off in the form of carbon 
dioxide; and, on the contrary, during the 
twelve hours of the night nearly sixty per 
cent. of the total oxygen is taken in, and only 
about forty per cent. of the CO, given off. In 
other words, the body during the day spends 
or gives off from twenty to forty per cent. more 
oxygen than it takes in, during the night takes 
in twenty to forty per cent. more than it gives 
off. Thus balmy sleep is literally “tired na- 
ture’s sweet restorer” of the oxygen balance. 
Good poetry is often very close to good science. 
In support of this view may be cited the 
well-known drowsiness, deepening into uncon- 
sciousness, which comes on in atmospheres 
overcharged with carbon dioxide, ranging all 
the way from that of a stuffy room to the 
“choke damp” of the coal mines ог the “foul 
air” at the bottom of a well. But it can 
equally be seen that these states are not true 
sleep, but slow poisonings, narcoses, tending 
not to refreshment and awakening, but to in- 
creasing sluggishness, and finally death. 


Life Without Sleep 


This fact brings us to the crux of the entire 
problem, the one great positive fact which 
emerges from the negatives of all these theo- 
ries, and to develop which alone was the pur- 
pose of their discussion here: that sleep is not 
a negative process, but a positive one; not a 
mere cessation of activity, but a substitution 
of constructive bodily activity for destructive. 
The “anabolic,” or upbuilding, processes are 
in excess of the “katabolic,” or downbreaking, 
processes during sleep. During the waking 
hours the balance is reversed. It is not sleep 
that leads to death, but waking. Men have 
been known to sleep for weeks and even 
months at a stretch, with but little injury. 
Persistent wakefulness kills in from five to ten 
days. It is credibly reported that, with Ori- 
ental refinement of cruelty, death by sleepless- 
ness is one of the methods of execution for 
certain higher-class criminals in China. The 
wretched victim is forcibly prevented from go- 
ing to sleep until death from exhaustion closes 
the scene, which is said to be seldom later than 
the fifth or sixth day. 
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It should of course be explained that ab- 
solute sleeplessness is a very different thing 
from the insomnia of our nervous patients who 
“don’t sleep a wink all night’”—which latter 
means that they were awake from three to five 
times during the hours of darkness. 


Great Men Who Recuperate Quickly 


Another of the curiosities of sleep is the 
singular difference of its quality in different in- 
dividuals. Some fortunate men are able to 
get as much rest out of four or six hours’ sleep 
as the average man does out of eight or nine; 
just as some men will get enormously fat on a 
slender diet, while others with a huge appetite 
and intake are walking skeletons. This for- 
tunate power of rapid recuperation may al- 
most be said to be one of the characteristics of 
greatness. At all events, it has occurred with 
sufficient frequency in great and successful . 
men to have done great harm among average 
individuals. By a ludicrously infantile process 
of human logic many of our self-constituted 
guides to success have assured the young idea 
that this great man became great simply be- 
cause of his determination to work eighteen or 
twenty hours out of the twenty-four, there- 
fore: “Со thou and do likewise, and like suc- 
cess shall be thine.” The hugeness of the non 
sequitur is obvious, but this: is far from being 
the only instance. Men of huge muscles, who 
happen to be born “brothers to the ox,” write 
books and publish journals telling the average 
youth how to get strong by imitating their little 
peculiarities and bad habits. Doddering old 
centenarians, who happened to be born with 
the smoldering vitality (and often the brilliant 
intellect) of the mud-turtle, prate fatuously of 
the onions and sour milk and frugal diet 
which they allege have brought them to 
this enviable degree of profitless persistence 
upon the planet. As well might the ele- 
phant endeavor to explain the secret of how 
to weigh three tons, or the boa constrictor 
write a pamphlet on how to grow forty feet 
long. 

Of course the majority of great men require 
as much sleep as the average individual, and 
many of them more. Some of the greatest, so 
far from taking three or four hours’ sleep a 
day, have been able to work only two or three 
hours out of the twenty-four. Two successive 
hours of work was a day’s work for Darwin, 
four for Spencer, and three hours a week for 
the philosopher Descartes, who spent from 
eleven to thirteen hours a day in bed. But 
enough of them had this singular quality of 
getting as much rest in four or five hours as 
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other men do in eight to enable the proverb- 
maker to find texts for his sermons. 


Sleep Compared with Death and Fever 


Another curiosity of sleep is the many mis- 
leading analogies which have been drawn‘ be- 
tween it and other states. First among them 
is the beautiful poetic comparison which has 
almost become an article of faith, embodied in 
the phrase, “Death and his brother Sleep”; 
and, 

“We are such stuff 

As dreams are made on; and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep.” 
From a physiological point of view, sleep and 
death are as far apart as the poles. The only 
similarity between them is that they are both 
accompanied by unconsciousness. The one is 
a positive, reconstructive, intensely vital proc- 
ess, self-limited and tending inevitably to an 
awakening. The other is negative, destructive, 
utterly lifeless, tending to dissolution and decay, 
with no possibility of any physical awakening. 

Nor is there any similarity between true 
sleep and the drowsy, sleepy, comatose condi- 
tions of fevers and fatal illnesses. They are 
all narcoses or poisonings of the brain by poi- 
sonous materials, toxins either of germ origin 
or manufactured by the abnormal processes of 
the body tissues themselves. They are not 
self-limited, but end only when the tissues of 
the body have succeeded in producing a suffi- 
cient amount of antitoxin to neutralize the 
poisons which cause them. If the body fails 
to do this, they deepen to coma and, finally, 
death. 


Death Almost Sure to be Painless 


This opposition between death and sleep 
does not, however, destroy one consoling an- 
alogy which has been drawn between them, and 
that is that they are both painless, and cause 
neither fear nor anxiety by their approach. It 
is one of the most merciful things in nature 
that the overwhelming majority of the poisons 
which destroy life, whether they be those of 
infectious diseases or those which are elabo- 
rated from the body’s own waste products, act 
as narcotics and abolish consciousness long 
before the end comes. While death is not in 
any sense analogous to sleep, it resembles it to 
the extent that it is in the vast majority of in- 
stances not only not painful, but welcome. 
Pain-racked and fever-scorched patients long 
for death as the wearied toiler longs for sleep. 
The fear of death which has been so enor- 
mously exploited in dramatic literature, sacred 
and otherwise, is almost without existence in 


sickness. Most of our patients have lost it com- 
pletely by the time they become seriously ill. 

“While many of the processes which lead to 
death are painful, death itself is painless, natu- 
ral, like the fading of a flower or the falling of 
a leaf. Our dear ones drift out on the ebbing 
tide of life without fear, without pain, without 
regret, save for those they leave behind. When 
Death comes close enough'so that we can see 
the eyes behind the mask, his face becomes 
as welcome as that of his ‘twin brother,’ 
Sleep.” * 


The *‘Winter Sleep’ of Animals 


Nor is there a much better basis for the gen- 
erally accepted analogy between true sleep and 
that curious “‘ winter sleep” known as hiberna- 
tion. The subject of hibernation is such an 
enormous one, and there is such a lack of 
definite information—and consequent differ- 
ence of opinion—as to its true character, that 
only the merest outline of the drift of scientific 
opinion in regard to it can be given here. To 
put it very crudely, it appears to be a dropping 
from the animal almost to the vegetable stage 
of vitality. Every vital process is reduced to 
the lowest ebb consistent with its continuance. 
All voluntary muscular movements, of course, 
cease absolutely, the cyes are closed, the ani- 
mal, which has usually retired to some shel- 
tered and protected spot, becofnes unconscious, 
the respirations become so shallow that the 
closest observation fails to detect them. The 
temperature of warm-blooded hibernators falls 
toward the cold-blooded level. The heart is 
slowed down to the lowest possible rate and 
vigor consistent with life. Even the muscles 
of the alimentary canal cease to contract 
rhythmically, its glands cease to secrete, and 
its terminal opening becomes closed with a 
plug of dried mucus. Later observations seem 
to indicate that by cutting off the intake 
of oxygen, carbon dioxide accumulates in the 
blood and tissues until it produces a light per- 
manent narcosis or anesthesia, and this condi- 
tion continues for periods varying from weeks 
to months, until either change of temperature 
or the exhaustion of fat or other food material 
stored up in the body beforehand causes the 
animal to waken and come forth in search of 
food. In the majority of cases, the animal 
goes into this state just at the close of the sea- 
son of plenty, with his tissues well loaded with 
fat, and emerges in the spring thin and gaunt, 
having presumably supported such low grade 
of life as existed by consumption of the energy 
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stored up in his fat. It must, however, be ad- 
mitted that there are a number of exceptions 
to this rule, at both ends, so to speak, some 
animals going into their winter sleep in very 
moderate flesh or even thin, and emerging ap- 
parently little changed in the spring; others go- 
ing to sleep plump and fat, and awakening in 
apparently the same condition. So that the 
fat-burning hypothesis, plausible as it sounds, 
cannot be accepted without reservation. 

On the other hand, it is only fair to say that 
in the last-mentioned instance, animals emerg- 
ing within a few pounds of the same weight 
which they went to sleep at lose flesh with 
great rapidity after resuming their activities, 
and are ravenously hungry, thus raising the 
suspicion that the maintenance of weight has 
been due to an accumulation of water in the 
tissues in place of the fat which has been burnt 
up and utilized. 


Sleeping all Summer 


Another interesting fact about this process 
is that it is not caused by cold, as was at one 
time universally supposed. This was first 
brought to our attention by the fact that fishes, 
amphibia, reptiles and some of the mammals 
living in hot climates go into this trance-like 
condition during the season of heat and 
drought. In fact, a new word has had to be 
coined covering this form of the habit, estivate 
(literally “‘summerate”), contrasting with hi- 
bernate. Secondly, it was found that only a 
small percentage of animals ever hibernate at 
all, and they of the class whose food supply is 
absolutely cut off in the winter, such as squir- 
rels, mice, rats, bears, marmots, etc. These 
animals, if kept in captivity and supplied with 
plenty of food, will after a time lose the hi- 
bernating habit altogether. So that it appears 
to be literally an economy on the part of na- 
ture, a going down to avoid punishment in the 
form of starvation, whenever an adequate sup- 
ply of energy through food is cut off. The 
change is exceedingly widespread through the 
animal kingdom, being habitual in nearly all 
terrestrial invertebrates, and in most of the 
cold-blooded animals, especially fishes, am- 
phibia, reptiles, and occurring in a number of 
mammals, but in no birds—the latter for the 
reason that they can solve the food problem 
in another way, by migration either north or 
south, as the season demands. Іп fact, it may 
almost be said that most land invertebrates, 
amphibia, reptiles and fishes possess the 
power of going into this curious carbon-dioxide 
narcosis at will, if one can imagine these crea- 
tures having a will at all. So lethargic are 
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they then, and so completely indifferent to 
their surroundings, that they may be exposed 
to extraordinary extremes of heat and cold 
without apparent injury. They may be dried 
almost to mummification, frozen or submerged 
in water for long periods, without apparent in- 
jury. Even warm-blooded animals like dor- 
mice and woodchucks, when asleep for the 
winter, may be put under water for hours at a 
stretch without apparent injury, so completely 
is respiration suspended. 

Fascinating and mysterious as is the sub- 
ject of hibernation, enough of it is known to 
make it perfectly clear that it has nothing in 
connection with true sleep. Instead of the 
oxygen intake being increased, it is diminished 
to the lowest possible level; instead of the ani- 
mal waking refreshed and invigorated, he is 
weak and emaciated. Instead of being a re- 
cuperative process, it is a trial of endurance on 
the part of the tissues—how long they can pos- 
sibly last without further supply of energy. 
Although so widely spread among his ancestry, 
there is no adequate proof of its occurrence in 
man. It is one of the “Lost Arts,” What a 
blessing we would find it in this nerve-racked 
age, if we had only retained it! 


Trance-like Conditions 


Some of the trance-like conditions into which 
individuals fall and lie for days or weeks may 
possibly involve some trace of the survival of 
this ancient habit. But the vast majority of 
these conditions occur in semi-civilized, ex- 
citable men or hysterical women, so that there 
is always a possible question of simulation; 
and the majority of cases which have been 
carefully studied by competent observers have 
been found to be frauds, being surreptitiously 
supplied with food and drink by their attend- 
ants or family. The same is true of the al- 
leged power possessed by Hindu fakirs and 
ascetics of all ages, of going into states of 
trance in which they will allow themselves to 
be buried alive and dug up again and revived 
after several months have elapsed. In опе in- 
stance on record an individual of this class al- 
lowed himself to be buried alive and his grave 
watched by a guard of English soldiers, and 
was dug up at the end of the time, exceedingly 
dead. In another the English officer in 
charge became alarmed on the third day, and 
had the fakir “resurrected,” when he was 
found still alive. A reed or bamboo at one 
corner of the grave to supply air would ex- 
plain all these cases. The whole subject is in- 
volved in such an atmosphere of mystery and 
“fakery” (a word most appropriately derived 
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from the title of its devotees themselves) that 
it is impossible to attach serious weight to the 
claims made. 

Most of the claims, both Occidental and 
Oriental, to the power of existing for indefinite 
periods in this trance-like sleep seem to rest 
simply upon the well-known power possessed 
by many weak-minded individuals, of throw- 
ing themselves by auto-suggestion into a hyp- 
notic sleep. In this condition, or awake, life 
can of course be easily supported for many 
days, or even weeks, without food, as has been 
often illustrated by the feats of professional 
fasters who easily reach forty and even sixty 
days. It is, however, a significant fact that 
none of these ‘‘sleeps” can be carried on in a 
hospital where the patient is under the ob- 
servation of competent and unsympathetic 
nurses. For, although food can be done with- 
out, water cannot, and these sleepers will in- 
variably be found resorting to the water bottle 
and responding to the calls of nature within 
twenty-four hours. In their own homes, 
where they can help themselves surreptitiously 
to the water on the washstand, they may keep 
up the farce for weeks without detection. 
All “sleepers” investigated by physicians are 
found to take water regularly, and often food, 
and are usually cases of hysteria or mild 
insanity. 


Are People Ever Buried Alive? 


It might be incidentally mentioned, for che 
relief of anxious souls, that the risk of any in- 
dividual passing into a trance and remaining 
in it long enough to be buried alive is exceed- 
ingly slight. There is no authentic instance of 
this having ever occurred. I took occasion to 
investigate this question some years ago, and 
communicated with a number of leading 
undertakers, and they all unanimously de- 
nounced it as one of the myths of the nine- 
teenth century. One of them, at the time 
president of the National Funeral Directors’ 
Association, informed me that he had сагс- 
fully investigated every instance of ‘burial 
alive” reported in the newspapers for fifteen 
years past and found every one of them to be, 
in his own language, “а pure fake.” How- 
ever, I cannot fight that battle to a finish here, 
tempting as the field is. 


Hypnotism 


The last remaining counterfeit of sleep, the 
hypnotic trance, is so obviously different in 
character that its discrepancies hardly need to 
be mentioned. Every one who has seen it 
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will be struck with the difference. It has no 
relation to fatigue, but may be induced at any 
time and at any stage of vigor, though most 
commonly and easily in individucls whose 
mental processes are at such a low ebb that 
there really is not much difference between 
their sleeping and waking stages as far as any 
practical results are concerned. It is not re- 
cuperative, but rather depressing, and the pa- 
tient fels, as he says, queer and dizzy when 
he wakes up. Instead of the brain being 
anemic, it is congested, the skin-is pale in- 
stead of flushed, and there is no increase in 
the relative oxygen intake. In fact, the con- 
dition is ап auto-narcosis, or perveicion of 
consciousness, and does nothing but harm, in- 
stead of good. It may, of course, be used in 
expert hands as a method of treatment, but its 
field of usefulness in this regard is becoming 
more and more limited every year, and the 
tremendous claims made for it by Bernheim 
and the Nancy School have dwindled already 
to a surprising extent. 

The chief question which has always con- 
fronted us in our efforts to utilize it, “Ноу 
can a weak mind be made stronger by be- 
coming absolutely dependent upon another?” 
still faces us unanswered. 


Гле Use of Drugs 


Nor are the sleeps produced by hypnotics 
much more nearly akin to true sleep in either 
nature or effect. The more powerful of these, 
like opium and its derivatives (morphine, co- 
deine and heroin), chloroform and ether, are 
so obviously pure narcotic poisons that they 
are seldom resorted to for this purpose except- 
ing in “Baby’s Friends” and “Soothing Syr- 
ups.” The apparent slumber produced by 
these is a toxic narcosis like that due to the 
toxins of fever already discussed. They have 
of course a certain field of usefulness in ex- 
pert hands in a limited class of conditions, 
such as after severe and painful accidents or 
surgical operations, where the tissues are ready 
and anxious for normal sleep but аге pre- 
vented from getting it by acute pain. In these 
conditions, a sufficient dose of opiate adminis- 
tered by a competent physician may relieve 
this intense pain and allow the patient to sleep 
naturally and with refreshing results. It is of 
course obvious that they should not be used to 
make sleep possible in this way іп chronic 
painful diseases, or where the pain is likely to 
recur, on account of the danger of forming a 
habit. 

There is a group, however, of weaker drugs, 
such as chloral, sulphonal, trional, veronal, 
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etc., which, being much less poisonous and 
producing few or none of the unpleasant after 
effects and discomforts of the stronger drugs, 
are extensively used by both the profession 
and the laity for this purpose. They nearly 
all belong, however, to the methane group, of 
which chloroform and ether are the leading 
members, and are narcotic in their action, be- 
numbing the brain tissues in order to produce 
sleep, and are poisonous if taken in consider- 
able amounts. Just as we find out the dan- 
gers of one of them a new one is brought in 
by the pharmacists with a great flourish of 
trumpets, and announced as equally effective 
in producing sleep, and absolutely non-poison- 
ous or harmless to the most delicate constitu- 
tion; and it is eagerly pounced upon by the 
sleepless among the public and profession, and 
sells extensively for several 'months. Then 
reports of death from its use begin to come 
in, and its users and prescribers take fright, 
and it drops back into the ruck with the others. 

There is this to be said about these sleep 
imitators—that under certain conditions they, 
like the opiates, may succeed in removing the 
touch of discomfort or restlessness which pre- 
vents sleep, and thus allow natural sleep to 
follow. Under the care of a competent physi- 
cian their use is admissible in a certain limited 
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class of cases, and some of them are so feebly’ 
poisonous as to present comparatively little 
danger from this source, even in large doses. 
But they all belong to the great class of “ѕутр- 
tom-smotherers.”’ 

The man who works all day in an ill-venti- 
lated room and takes little or no exercise, or 
the woman who slaves over her housework or 
her silly fancywork and almost forgets that 
there is such a thing as open air, the business 
man who is driving himself too hard and 
keeps up on stimulants, the individual who is 
in an early stage of pulmonary consumption or 
Bright’s disease, when they find that they can- 
not sleep, instead of regarding it as nature’s 
danger signal, demanding investigation and 
change of habits, swallow some sleeping 
draught and persist in their suicidal course 
until a breakdown results that they can no 
longer shut their eyes to. There is no such 
thing as uncaused sleeplessness, any more 
than there is uncaused loss of appetite, or 
strength, or weight. All of them are signals 
of trouble, and should be regarded and 
promptly investigated as such. Hypnotics 
have their place in medicine like other poi- 
sonous drugs, but that place is becoming 
steadily smaller as cases are more painstak- 
ingly and intelligently studied. 


(Samuel Hopkins Adams will contribute an article entitled ‘‘ The Adventures 
of а Somnambulist” to an early number of THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE) 


THE EDGE OF THE FAIRY RING 


IN THE 


DIFFERENT WORLD 


BY VENITA SEIBERT 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY W. 


ELLEDA was twelve years old 
and facing a question mo- 
53 mentous as that of St. Nicho- 
% Jas, which she had solved at 
ү) six. Fairies or no fairies? It 
8 is a question that marks the 
boundary line of the Fairy 
Ring in the Land of Childhood, for once it is 
settled with a definite no, that invisible line is 
crossed and there is no going back. Our feet 
are set in the path that leads to the City of 
Grownup, and proud and glad we are indeed, 
for fairies and flowers are poor things compared 
tu, the splendid palaces of the far-off City, with 
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the morning sun upon it. And yet the most 
wistful glances that leave those gleaming towers 
and palace windows turn toward the Fairy Ring 
in the Land of Childhood, hidden by the mist 
that is called years. 

Happy is he of the childlike soul for whom at 
certain lovely moments the mist lifts, so that he 
may catch a glimpse of a fleeting fairy or hear 
the faint, sweet secret of a white flower! 

Velleda had lingered within the Ring beyond 
the allotted time, but now there had begun to 
stir within her that invincible something that 
urges toward the City. Not that Velleda 
wanted to leave the Ring. She stood at the 


Velleda sat with her arms protectingly spread over her books 
that they might not feel hurt ab Isaac Shelby’s words 


boundary line and protested passionately. 

To-day, as she and Isaac Shelby sat on the 
porch floor getting their lessons, Isaac suddenly 
threw his book over the railing. 

“T hate to write about such sissy things as 
fairies!” he snorted. 

Velleda’s hands gripped her knees. 

“Don’t you—don’t you think there’s fairies, 
Isaac Shelby?” she asked faintly. 

“Fairies!” Isaac Shelby’s tone expressed im- 
measurable contempt. “іа anybody ever 
see a fairy?” 

“Т did!” Velleda began eagerly, and stopped. 
She remembered well that beautiful day in 
Grosmamma’s garden when she had seen a 
fairy. But how could one speak of such things 
to Isaac Shelby? “In books there’s always fai- 
ries,” she concluded. 

“ Course, in books. Books ain’t real things. 
They’re just sort-a made-up lies. Like that 


story of Rollo giving James his apple after the 
slob had hit ’im. I’d’a’ smashed his head, and 
so would any other feller that wasn’t in a book. 
And whoever heard of a feller named Rollo?” 

Books not real things, made-up lies! A thou- 
sand explanations, arguments, demonstrations, 
quivered on Velleda’s tongue and winged them- 
selves wordlessly into space. She sat silent. 
What is one to say to the blind, for whom noth- 
ing less than sight will prove the existence of 
the sun? 

‘So, you ее!” Isaac Shelby cried trium- 
phantly. ‘You can’t answer that!” 

He followed his book over the railing and dis- 
appeared in the direction of the woodshed. Vel- 
leda went in and gathered up her collection of 
books. She carried them out on the porch and 
sat with them all in her lap: “Тһе Pilgrim’s 
Progress,” small and quaint and green; a fat, 
brown Dickens, so overflowing with the de- 
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lights of “ David Copperfield,” “ Great Expec- 
tations,” and “Oliver Twist” that “Јат Born” 
had burst through the covers, and, having 
severed connection with the rest of David's 
story, was used as a book-mark; “ Little 
Women,” worn апа well-beloved; ‘Stories 
from the Bible”; a slender red-and-gold “ Fairy 
Book” and a thick “ Chatter-Box.” The 
Grimms’ “ Märchen Buch,” in its brown, mot- 
tled board cover, Velleda laid on the top, for it 
was a thing apart, something more than even 
a book. It was a part of herself and of all 
things—of winter nights when the grate-fire 
danced and a little lost Wind cried at the win- 
dows and the children sat on the rug in their 
nightgowns listening to the bedtime story; of 
rainy autumn evenings when supper waited 
and the children strained their eyes through 
the mist for the first sight of papa along the 
dim wet street, while Tante read from the 
“ Marchen ”; of quiet Sunday afternoons in the 
early spring, with the odor of lilacs drifting in 
and Tante’s voice falling softly through the 
stillness; of hot summer days when June-bugs 
buzzed and locusts shrilled in the firebush and 
the children lay on the floor of the porch while 
Tante rested for a short half-hour and read to 
them as she rocked the baby. 

Velleda sat with her arms protectingly spread 
over her books that they might not feel hurt at 
Isaac Shelby’s words. When Tante called she 
laid them tenderly on their green-painted shelf. 
Tante wanted her to run over to Grosmamma’s 
and ask for a little butter, and as she walked she 
swung the butter-bucket and pondered. 

Grosmamma’s was the most delightful place 
in the world. There were so many rooms 
and so many interesting things and such a‘de- 
lightful little garden. Velleda found Gros- 
mamma in the sitting-room with a great pan of 
apple-parings on her lap, a yellow bowl full of 
quartered apples on one side and a basket of 
whole ones onthe other. This basket of apples, 
spite of endless paring, was quite inexhaustible, 
for, like the flax of the spinner in Rumpel- 
stilchen, it renewed itself overnight, and each 
day Grosmamma attacked it with unflagging 
courage. Velleda could not remember that 
she had ever seen the sitting-room without its 
basket of apples in process of peeling. 

Grosmamma was a little busy woman with a 
large heast and a fund of stories quite as in- 
exhaustible as the apple basket. She had a 
small, birdlike head and quick, skilful hands 
that could turna batter-cake, bandage a burned 
finger, or mend a lace collar with equal deft- 
ness, and she read the Glaubensbote, the 
Anzeiger, and many story papers and maga- 
zines in German and in English, so that, com- 
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bined with the folk-tales which she had learned 
from her mother, the fountain of stories which 
played for the children upon all occasions could 
never become dry. 

Grosmamma took Velleda’s bucket and 
went down cellar for the butter, while Velleda 
slipped into the Dark Room, which was next to 
the sitting-room and so called because of the 
perpetual twilight that reigned there. The 
Dark Room was deliciously mysterious and as 
fascinating as the Long Parlor. Here in the 
dimmest corner stood a wide black horsehair 
sofa, spread with the warmest and softest of 
shawls, on which one was tucked up when a 
headache or a smashed finger made the cheer- 
fulness of the sitting-room too impertinently 
obtrusive. Here, too, were violin cases like 
small black coffins, and old music racks, and 
here stood the great walnut bookcase which 
reached nearly to the ceiling. 

Velleda looked through the glass at the books. 
She was not allowed to open the heavy doors 
without Tante Margarethe’s permission. Pon- 
derous wide-backed volumes looked out at her, 
encyclopedias, histories, German philosophies, 
incomprehensible, but still books, things to 
be gazed at with profound respect and 
handled with reverence. In dignified ranks 
they stood, this august company, shoulder to 
shoulder. 

“You don’t mind what Isaac Shelby said, 
do you?” she whispered apologetically. Their 
stately silence answered her. They, too, shed 
lightly the insult that had been put upon them. 
Still, Tante Margarethe had once said there 
were no fairies in any of them. Velleda went 
back to the kitchen. Grosmamma was wise 
and sympathetic. 

‘“‘Grosmamma,” she asked, “are the fairy 
books all stories? Lie stories, І mean.” 

Grosmamma moved briskly between cup- 
board and table, fixing up a basket for Velleda 
to carry home—eggs and apples, a package of 
sugar, and a freshly baked zimmet kuchen. 

“Not exactly,” she answered. “They аге 
marchen.” 

“ Апа are marchen all true?” 

“No—no.” Grosmamma was reluctant. 
She loved marchen herself. “ Опсе they were 
true, a long time ago. Strange things hap- 
pened then, drous im Гапа.” 

To Grosmamma, as to all Germans, the 
mother country was always ‘The “Land.” 
Only her earliest childhood had been spent 
there, so that through the haze of memory it 
seemed indeed quite possible that strange 
things happened drous im Land. 

“But here,” Velleda persisted. 


“Are there 
no marchen and no fairies here?” 
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“Асһ, no! Here there is much work and 
trouble and worry.” 

“Not one fairy?” 

“Not опе,” Grosmamma said sadly. “ The 
marchen tell about those that have been long 
аро.” 

Velleda went home with her basket, and“dur- 
ing the week that followed she put her questions 
to all the people of her world who knew things. 
Tante Margarethe explained very carefully that 
fairies were imaginings. Papa said there were 
plenty of golden fairies which, if one could 
catch them, turned into rolls апа beefsteaks 
and circus-tickets, but he only meant money. 
Miss Jessie at school said that fairies were 
merely an obsolete superstitious belief. Mr. 
Ford at Sunday school explained that fairy 
books are written for amusement and not to be 
taken as actual facts. 

“Тһе fairy stories in the Bible, too?” ques- 
tioned Velleda, earnestly anxious to get the 
matter straightened out. 

“There are no fairy stories in the Bible,” 
Mr. Ford said with grave reproof. ‘What do 
you mean?” 

“Why, I meant about—about Noah and 
Elijah and Joshua.” 

“The stories in the Bible are all true because 
they are in the Bible.” 

“Oh, I see, I see!” Velleda cried hastily. 
“All the true fairy stories аге inthe Bible, I 
mean the true strange stories, and all the rest 
are not true. ” 

They all agreed, these wise grown-up people, 
that there are no fairies now. Yet still Vel- 
leda hoped. There was still one unbroken link 
that bound together the fairy world and the real 
world. This link was the Fairy Boat. Janie 
Mason had once ridden on it, and though a very 
dim memory in Janie’s brain, she was sure 
that it was quite real, that you could touch it, 
walk in it. She could not remember having 
seen any fairies, but then it was a long time ago. 
Velleda asked Tante if she had ever heard of 
the Fairy Boat. 


“The ferry-boat? Freilich. It crosses the 


river at First Street to Jeffersonville. Papa 
will take you down some time.” 
“Could J ride on the Fairy Boat?” 
“Freilich. It costs only a nickel. We will 


go some day.” 

Some Day! So many other nice things were 
going to happen on Some Day that Velleda de- 
cided she would ride on the Fairy Boat to-day. 
She put on her best hat, and shook a nickel from 
her tin savings bank, then she looked to see 
that the boys were out of the way and hurried 
down Cedar Street. Only once before had she 
gone anywhere without Tante’s permission, but 
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she was now a big girl, able to take care 
of herself, and the matter in hand was of 
such vital importance that it brooked of no 
delay. 

Columbus on his voyage of discovery was no 
more impressed by the strange new things he 
saw on the way. There was one great open 
square where stood many wagons loaded with 
hay, there was a Flying Dutchman on an empty 
lot, there were stores and shops and stands dis- 
playing all manner of marvelous wares, until at 
last she reached First Strect and turned to the 
right toward the river. A smooth, cobbly 
shore sloped down to the river, and some dis- 
tance further on were several boats larger than 
the picnic boat which carried the children to 
Fern Grove in the summertime. 

“Where is the Fairy Boat?” she asked a 
little boy. 

“Right down there by the dock. She'll be 
there іп а minute.” He pointed to what looked 
almost small enough to be a fairy house. It 
was like the picture where Ham is carrying 
David on his shoulder and showing him Little 

m’ly’s home. Inside, however, it was quite 
commonplace, a counter with cigars and candy 
under glass cases, and a bench running round 
the wall. Velleda stood uncertainly in the 
doorway. A man sat on the bench, a young 


man with short, crisp, bright hair and dark eyes . 


that looked at her with such kindliness and 
compelling magic that she went instantly to sit 
beside him. 

‘Hello, little Bo-Peep! What are you look- 
ing for?” he asked. 

“I’m looking for the Fairy Boat,” said Vel- 
leda. 

“Фо ат І. 
does that strike you, Gray Eyes: 

It did not seem in the least strange to Velleda. 
It was like the Little Boy long ago—they knew 
each other quite well. The brown eyes that 
shadowed and lightened by turns watched Vel- 
leda keenly, and she turned upward a face of 
utter trustfulness. 

When the boat came he took her hand and 
they stepped aboard. After the excitement of 
pushing off they stood together at the railing. 
Velleda watched and waited with restless head 
until her tall friend said, “What are you look- 
ing for now, Во-Реер?” 

“The faifies,’? she answered. 

The Man said something under his breath, 
and his eyes looked down at her with a curious 
shining brightness in their deepest depths, as if 
a tender smile had lost itself in a dark pool. He 
held her hand and they stood waiting, search- 
ing for fairy hiding-places. If Velleda had only 
known, he by a miracle had stepped for a mo- 


We'll cross over together. How 
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ment into the Ring, but it was only that he 
might lead her forth. 

“So, it’s fairies instead of sheep,” he said 
softly. “Tell me about it.” 

“They told me there weren’t any. But I 
think there are. And when I knew about the 
Fairy Boat I came to see.’ 

“Oh, the Fairy Boat! And you came to see 
the fairies?” 

Velleda’s eyes were fixed on his face. 

“There aren’t any!” she cried quickly. 
“You're going to tell me so; I know it!” 

“Listen to me, Bo-Peep. You know I 
wouldn't tell you what isn’t true, don’t you? 
Well, then, when we are little children there 
are fairies, but when we begin to grow up, when 
we get to be a tall girl, then——” 

“Then there aren’t any! Oh, I never be- 
lieved it before!” Velleda looked away across 
the water, her hands grasping the rail, her 
lips quivering. 

“This Fairy Boat is a jerry-boat, dear, a 
boat for crossing the river——” 

Velleda suddenly turned upon him a small, 
pale face set with two great tragic eyes. “ Isn't 
there any God either?” 

The Man took her hands from the railing 
and held them in his. 

“Oh, little Bo-Peep, you can’t go through 
the world like this,” he said, very gently. 
“Its a rough old world, a tough old world, 
and it will grind your heart to little bits. But 
you can’t get out of God’s reach; do you hear? 
He is always there. Deep in your heart you 
know that, don't you? Think, Bo-Peep!”’ 

Velleda looked at the sky and the water; 
the wideness brought a hush and a still 
quiet like that of the night under the fire- 
bush. 

“Yes,” she said; “І know.” 

The Man threw his cap on the floor, so 
that the wind struck full on his brown face 
and rough, bright hair. Then he pulled off 
Velleda’s hat, too, and lifted her up оп the 
railing. 

“Моҳ, then, look here, Bo-Peep. There are 
lots of things i in the world besides fairies. You 
were thinking of Wish fairies and Dream fairies. 
Now РЇ show you the real kind. Don’t you 
know there are Wind fairies? Don’t you feel 
them patting your cheeks and ruffling your 
hair with their soft little hands? Look! There's 
a brave fellow trying to run off with my cap! 
And don’t you know there are Color fairies ? 
Do you see how they paint the sky and that little 
white cloud and all those green willows on the 
island over there? And Water fairies? See 
there, how they dance in the water and blow 
white bubbles and splash against the boat. 
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Now we'll go down to the engine-room and see 
some more fairies. Steam fairies.” 

Andsothey did. The Steam fairies throbbed 
and panted and pushed shining bands and 
turned glittering wheels, and all the air was 
charged with electric excitement. All over the 
boat were wonderful things to see and to hear 
about. Tinkling and swishing and splashing, 
they landed at Jeffersonville and then faced 
about for home, and still there were won- 
ders to be explained. 
Velleda had told the 
Man her name, and 
he repeated it. 

“Velleda! That’s 
good. That means 
a prophetess, a wise 
woman. You are 
to grow up into a 
wise, strong woman 
and not think too 
much of the Dream 
fairies and the Wish 
fairies. Remember, 
they belong to the 
little children, and 
you want to grow 
up into a woman. 
Don’t you?” 

“Oh, yes!” Vel- 
leda’s eyes sparkled 
with exciting ambi- 
tions. “I want to 
wear long dresses 
that trail and rustle 
like my teacher’s at 
Sunday school. 
And I want to have 
my hair done on top 
of my head.” 

The Man laughed 


merrily. 
“Oh, уои Пао!” he 
cried. ‘You'll do!” 


When they had 
landed at the wharf 
boat and were walking up the steep, cobbled 
shore, Velleda said: 

“Tt is as fine as the Different World. You 
can only think about the lovely things in the 
Different World, but you can see the Real 
World.” 

“So you have found that there is a Different 
World, have you, Во-Реер?” 

“What makes you call me Bo-Peep?” 

They paused at the top of the hill to draw 
breath, and the Man took Velleda’s chin in his 
hand and lifted her face. 

“Because I saw in your eyes that you would 


“Don’t you know there are Wind fairies? Don’t 
you feel them patting your cheeks and ruffling 
your hair with their soft little hands ?”’ 
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go through life looking for something—fairies 
—the Different World—love,” he said, half 
sadly. ‘‘Now, then, I’m going to give you a 
key that will unlock the Different World.” 
He drew out of his pocket a thick book in a 
green cover and put it in Velleda’s arms. 
“When you are a little older you will under- 
stand. It is for you to keep and read. Now 
I’m going to put you on this car, which runs 
to Cedar Street. Good-by, little Bo-Peep.” 
Velleda hugged 
her book and waved 
her hand to him from 
the car window, and 
he stood on the curb- 
stone and smiled at 
her, with the sun 
shining on his rough 
hair and the shadow 
lying in his eyes. 
Velleda fluttered 
the leaves of her 
treasure. It was 
called “Тһе English 
Poets,” and there 
were verses on every 
page. She glanced 
at some of them be- 
fore she closed the 
book. Two lines 
seemed to sing them- 
selves over and over: 


“ Was this the face that 
launch’d a thousand 
ships, 

And burnt the topless 
towers of Ilium?” 
She did not under- 
stand them, but they 
were like music, and 
she saw vaguely a 
face and a dim sea 
which carried a thou- 
sand white ships. 
Over and over to the 
rocking car motion 
the words sang themselves in a dreamy rhythm. 

-But here was Cedar Street, and here was 
home. It seemed a long, long time since she 
had left it. How many things she had seen and 
learned! And how many more she would see 
and learn when she grew up! Yes, yes, she did 
not want to stay a little child and believe in 
fairies; she wanted to grow up and learn things 
and understand about the key. 

Velleda hurried joyfully through the gate. She 
had left the Fairy Ring; she had entered the 
path, and afar off gleamed the towers and pal- 
aces of the City with the morning sun upon it. 
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МЕН Е Continuous Bath, where, 
for two weeks, I experienced 
most of my hallucinations, was 
located in a room twenty feet 
P { square. On one side stood 
the porcelain tub wherein I 
lay in water ranging in tem- 
perature from 98.6 degrees to 110 degrees 
during from seven to ten hours a day. Lead- 
ing from the stand from which the tub was fed 
were two or three sets of pipes which ran to 
the ceiling and over the door. Jacketed and 
twisted in places, these pipes assumed human 
shapes. Lying upon my back in the tub, my 
eyes rested upon them constantly. To me they 
seemed to be two large, tall men in armor, and 
one dark little fellow not over a foot tall whom 
I called the “Little Black Man.” This trio 
committed and prevented murders. Gases and 
acids were their chief implements, and the 
Little Black Man was the leader of the band. 

Behind the wall, and out of my sight, sat THE 
Woman, the chief-female conspirator in the 
band or church. When she talked she did so 
by means of silken threads which seemed to 
come from behind and out of the green wall- 
paper like the webs of insects which stretch 
from limb to limb in trees. Each of these 
threads conveyed a message—a threadogram— 
and frequently, but not always, I could inter- 
cept and interpret them. 


Receiving and Answering *'Threadograms” 


My attendant was, in reality, Robert David- 
son, and an utter stranger, but in my delirium 
he was an old friend whose name I insisted 
upon using when I addressed him. He also 
was in the conspiracy, and I marveled that he 
could so openly engage in such an unlawful 
piece of work without fear of detection. To 
Davidson most of the “threadograms” were 
sent, sometimes twenty or thirty at once. 


The experiences herein recorded were undergone by the 
author in а Washington hospital within the past year. 
The story, which is an extraordinarily reproduced account 
of an actual case of delirium, needs no further comment 
than that it is а rare psychological document which carries 
its own lesson.— THE EDITOR. 
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Ordinarily his replies were in the form of 
song. 

There was one other fixture in the room that 
played an important part in the proceedings. 
That was the door, which served as a bul- 
letin-board upon which notices concerning 
me, the church, my friends, and my affairs 
were posted, mysteriously appearing and disap- 
pearing. Words or portraits orsymbols convey- 
ing communications from THE Woman, the | 
“Colonel” (male chief of the band), and from 
friends and relatives in the outside world ap- 
peared one after another in white or dark red. 
Warnings came and went. For instance, a 
doctor sat beside my tub trying to talk with me 
one afternoon. He had often tried to make me 
believe that he was a doctor, but I had laughed 
and had refused to believe him. To me he was 
one of the band responsible for my captivity. 
While he talked there appeared a message upon 
the door. It read: “Kill the ‘doctor’; he is 
becoming troublesome!” 

The message was intended for Davidson, 
the attendant, to be conveyed to the Little 
Black Man for enforcement, but, regarding 
the doctor as one of the band, I could not un- 
derstand why he also should not be able to read 
it. I pointed to it, and wondered why he was 
not disturbed. He followed my direction, but 
said that he could see nothing. As we talked 
the attendant began to sing. The song was 
an appeal in intervention. It was that the 
doctor was a valuable adjunct to the organiza- 
tion and necessary. Several threads appeared 
from behind the green wall insisting that 
the order be enforced. I looked up at the 
Little Black Man, and he was attentive and 
ready to deal out the death-giving acid or gas. 
Then, while the argument between Davidson 
and THE Woman was proceeding, the physician 
walked indifferently from the room. Later the 
order was rescinded and the doctor was saved. 


The Admiral Shrinks Out of Sight 


When I first entered the Continuous Bath 
my thoughts were with a man I called the 
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“ Admiral,” for whose daughter’s death I was 
responsible in an earlier hallucination. Sud- 
denly, now, I was face to face with the Ad- 
miral again. 

“What are you doing here?” I growled. 

“You shall see, you shall see,” he returned, 
shaking his head knowingly. “Just wait. I 
am not done with you yet—not yet.” 

I backed away to get a better view of him 
and better to prepare myself for an attack. 
Suddenly two other men joined him. As 
they came into the picture І felt a biting 
sensation at my neck. I put both hands up 
and rubbed the spot. Something soft and 
sticky fell. I understood, and called to the 
attendant. 

“They’re trying to bleed me to death!” I 
cried. “Help me or they'll murder me; I 
can’t prevent them with my hands tied. ” 

“TIl attend to them,” he replied with com- 
placence. “They 
won’t hurt you; 
just lie there quiet- 
ly and keep still.” 

I started to 
shout for him 
again, when the 
boom of cannon 
distracted my at- 
tention. It was a 
single shot such as 
one vessel might 
fire in front of an- 
other to force her 
to heave to. The 
attendant, busy at 
the “navigating 
machinery” (the 
navigating ma- 
chinery consisted 
of the spigots at 
a near-by stand 
which controlled 
the water in my 
tub), looked up. 
Then I heard a 
challenge іп the 
distance: 

“Ahoy, there! You have an admiralon board.” 

Davidson didn’t reply, I thought, but simply 
nodded his head in affirmation. 

“Give him up, then,” continued the chal- 
lenge, “else we shall sink you!”  ` 

I heard this clearly and unmistakably. Then 
I heard Davidson’s reply, which he mumbled 
more to himself than to any one beyond, as he 
leaned over the spigots. 

“Until you grant us our license,” he mut- 
tered, “you cannot have him.” 


The Little Black Man 
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Almost instantly there was a second shot; 
then another and another, until a veritable 
storm had begun. I could hear the hiss of the 
missiles as they hurtled through the air; there 
was no mistaking it. 

The attendant had now seated himself be- 
tween the spigots, and was not only superintend- 
ing the navigation of the boat but was firing 
our guns as well. I saw no guns, but I heard 
the continuous rattle and cracking as they were 
discharged, and concluded that they were con- 
nected with the nickeled cranks, as the navi- 
gating apparatus was, and manipulated from 
inside. 

Dividing my attention between Davidson and 
the trio beside me, I distinctly saw several bullets 
lodge in the attendant’s right hand. { not only 
could distinguish the shock of the impact as the 
balls imbedded themselves in his flesh, but I 
could discern the bluish lumps on his wrist 
and around his 
knuckles where 
the lead had 
lodged. 

“You are 
wounded,” I said. 
“Let me help 
you.” 

“Lie quietly,” 
he replied, “and 
keep your hands 
down; keep your 
hands in the 
water.”* As we 
talked the battle 
raged furiously. 
Davidson stood 
and looked in- 
tently out of the 
window. Then he 
began to sing. His 
song was monot- 
onous and low, 
but clear. It was: 

“A shot or two 
under the water- 
line, a shot or two 
under the water- 
line.” He repeated this for a minute, and 
then turned and walked over toward me. As 
he did so the shooting subsided. Then the 
enemy at my side renewed activity. They had 
evidently heard of the shots below the water- 
line and the consequent defeat of their 
friends. 

Now a knife was at my throat. A single 


*The patient was required to keep his hands under 
water. When his hands and arms were exposed to the 
lower temperature of the air there was danger of contract- 
ing a severe cold and pneumonia. 
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stroke, and I would die! І hurled myself aside 
just in time to escape a vicious thrust in the neck. 
It was a narrow escape, and I cried again for 
help, tugging desperately at the wrist-straps 
which held me fast. 

“Keep your hands down and ГІЇ attend to 
it,” said Davidson. Апа he did. Не brushed 
his hand across and away from me in the di- 
rection of my foes. Then a remarkable thing 
occurred. 

Just as Davidson waved his hand, all three of 
my companions began to spout water. First it 
was clear and white, then black, then pink, then 
green, then purple. Each time the faces of the 
three victims assumed a corresponding color, 
and gradually each body began to shrink. 

“Нож?” I asked. 

“Oh, just a little preparaticn I fed them,” 
he replied. 

Slowly, slowly the shrinking process con- 


tinued. At first it was barely perceptible.. 


Then the face of the man nearest me began to 
shrink. Тһе skin became taut and the bones 
protruded. Finally, the flow of water dying 
to a hardly perceptible eddy, the three bodies 
wasted into an intangible gauze-like substance 
and began to sink down and out of sight.. With 
the guns cracking now at only distant intervals, 
Davidson reached into the tub and drew forth 
what was left of the enemy at my side. It was 
an unrecognizable mass of gelatinous substance 
which he crushed into a ball and dropped to the 
flcor witha splash. Unraveling the sheet until 
it bore a semblance to a human form, he held 
the heavy, soggy mass up to and in front of 
the window, evidently for the edification of the 
defeated and now fast-retreating combatants 
on shipboard. This dull, wet sheet was all 
that was left of the three prisoners. Again roll- 
ing it into a ball, Davidson flung the mass, a 
damp waste, into the corner of the room and 
walked away. 

“Heavens, what a miserable, what a hide- 
ous епі!” I exclaimed. Davidson looked at 
me in silence. His manner was monstrously 
cold-blooded, and I shuddered at such in- 
human apathy. But the attendant’s indiffer- 
ence is easily explained. The firing of the 
guns was nothing but the short, staccato 
thumping of the hot-water pipes. The gauzy 
remains of the enemy consisted simply of a towel 
which the attendant had thrust into the tub, 
then twisted and wrung to relieve it of the 
water. He had then held it to the window 
for the air, finally casting it upon a chair in 
the corner. The faces and knife were pure 
imagery, and the spouting of the water had its 
origin in the constantly moving water in the 
tub. 
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Snakes 


The following day I had my introduction to 
the Colonel, the male leader of the band. 
We were bivouacked in a ravine in the Rocky 
Mountains when I met him. It appeared that 
I was to be initiated as a member of the band. 
He approached me with an important air as 
Davidson introduced us. I reached up to 
shake hands with him. 

“Keep your hands down, keep your hands 
down,” I was ordered. 

The Colonel scowled and stroked his heavy 
white mustache as he looked at me sharply. 
I returned his gaze unflinchingly. 

“The ordeal is trying; you may withdraw 
before we proceed farther if you care to,” he 
said. 

I looked around to a cluster of men who 
were standing near by watching the proceed- 
ings, and was surprised to note the number of 
faces familiar to me. Several were newspaper 
workers I had been associated with for years; 
others were Congressmen, army officers, and 
so on. 

“If they can stand it, I guess I can,” I said, 
nodding in their direction. 

“Tf you flinch you die,” I was told plainly 
and severely. 

“ Proceed,” 
ready.” 

“Then bring forth the box,” ordered the 
Colonel abruptly. 

I started to sit up, but the attendant pushed 
me back. “Keep your hands down,” he in- 
sisted. 

Then the Colonel reached into his pockets 
and pulled out a pair of heavy leather gloves. 
After putting these on he stooped and opened a 
plain wooden box which had been brought for- 
ward and placed before me. I leaned over and 
looked down. What I saw chilled me. Wound 
around each other, their eyes glistening and 
their bodies twisting and circling, were two 
live rattlesnakes. I looked at them uncer- 
tainly for a moment, and then lay back again 
with my teeth clenched and probably with 
my face a trifle pale. 

The Colonel reached in with his gloved 
hands and grasped each snake by the back of 
the neck. 

“Now,” he said, leaning over toward me 
with a twisting, squirming reptile in each hand, 
“you must keep your hands down under all cir- 
cumstances, and don’t move otherwise. ” 

I looked up and nodded my head in silent 
assent as he reached forward. 

“Open your mouth,” he said. І did so, 
slowly and reluctantly. Evidently this was to 


І returned сигу. “І am 
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be no mean or ordinary test. I was agitated, 
although I strove to suppress it from outward 
evidence. As I opened my mouth he inserted 
the rattles of the two snakes between my lips, 
one on each side. 

“Now close down,” he said. 
` I obeyed nervously and convulsively. А 
chill coursed through my blood from my head 
to my feet; I barely breathed. I felt and 
heard the crunch of my teeth against the rat- 
tles as I closed my jaws, and the perspiration 
broke out in sheets and streamed down my 
face—a face the color of chalk, as I was in- 
formed afterward. The noise of my teeth 
crushing the rattles sounded to me like the 
sound of a child munching popcorn. With my 
lips drawn back and my eyes ablaze, I looked 
forward at the two reptiles as the Colonel 
waved the encircling audience back апа they 
gathered in a semi-circle to observe the effect. 
It was to be a test of courage, and if I flinched I 
was to die. 

For a fraction of a minute the two snakes, 
fully five feet in length and two inches in di- 
ameter at their thickest part, hung limply as my 
teeth closed down upon them. Then slowly, as 
if they had just awakened, I felt the strong, 
sinuous tug of their muscles while they stretched 
themselves to their utmost limits until they 
stood out horizontally and rigid from me. 
Turning their heads slowly, they looked around 
to locate the seat of the pain which they suffered 
from the contact of my hard-set teeth. They 
moved in unison, even to the fraction of an 
inch, as they swayed deliberately from side to 
side, and as keenly as they watched me with 
their sharp, piercing eyes did I also watch them. 

Then, still in concert and as if by agreement, 
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the two snakes began a remarkable series of 
gyrations, as if trained for the performance. 
The exhibition turned me to cold stone, and 
I lay motionless and rigid as I continued to 
stare, breathlessly and but half alive. Looking 
me squarely in the eyes, and as if administering 
some hypnotic effect, their tongues began to 
dart in and out and their breath escaped in a 
low, dull hiss from their glistening lips. They 
swayed and twisted in long, graceful curves, 
coming closer and closer until they were within 
six inches of my face. My eyes closed into 
slits and my heart seemed to stand still. Closer 
and closer and closer they swayed till they 
brushed my nose, scraping their chilled bodies 
across my lips and cheeks, and then, as if 
weighing the effect, they slowly extended them- 
selves away to their full length. They were 
about to strike! Involuntarily I reached for- 
ward to protect myself and stay the blows. 
But a voice interrupted me. 

“Keep your hands down, keep your hands 
down,” it said. 

I obeyed, hesitatingly and unwillingly, and I 
looked not to learn who had spoken; my gaze 
was still riveted to the two threatening death- 
dealing reptiles. 

As I replaced my hands under my canvas 
coverlet I squeezed and pushed back, knowing 
that the end was now near. Suddenly, with a 
moan, I shrank in faint and sinking terror as 
the two monsters now made ready to strike. I 
saw them as they prepared to come, but my 
tense, stiff body was unable to move. I was 
paralyzed with fright. With lightning speed 
they turned and then shot toward me. The 
blow was struck like a flash and their fangs 
sank into the flesh just below my eyes! Again 
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I moaned, and as my hands dropped I lay back 
with eyes closed and insensible. 1 knew noth- 
ing more until I felt something hot passing 
down my throat. I looked up and saw that 
several people were forcing me to drink a stim- 
ulant. The Colonel and his band had disap- 
peared. But I heard one of the physicians 
say, as he administered a hypodermic injection: 

“He is far gone; it cannot last much longer.” 


Watching for the Next World 


Of course I had been brought to a point near 
death, actually as well as in delirium. And 
now it occurred to me that I was actually 
dying. І recognized the physicians and nurses 
as they stood by, watching for the end. 

A year before I had attended a friend who 
died as the result of an explosion. He lay in а 
stupor caused by morphine. Just before he 
died he sat up and said to me: 

“Charley, I am going to die. “Thank God I 
can look ahead and see. I see the everlast- 
ing radiance. I can hear the voices of angels. 
I can hear the music of harps. Heaven! 
heaven! І can see heaven!” 

When I thought I was dying this scene came 
back to me. I thought of my friend and of 
what he saw, or thought he saw, in his great 
extremity. So I looked for such signs and 
evidences as appeared to my friend. But I 
could see nothing unusual. I saw the door 
and the floor and the ceiling and the people, 
but nothing more. Then the thought came to 
me that perhaps I was not going to die, after 
all. I could see neither heaven nor the other 
place. Therefore I was mistaken and would 
not die—yet. І was correct. І ій not die. I 
got better—for the time being. 


In an Imaginary “Гоо” 


Up to this point the zodlogical visitations had 
been intermittent. During the next few days, 
however, I saw all that I could stand. I saw 
such prehistoric creatures as exist nowhere 
except in museums. I saw rats as they 
marched past my door, or flew through my 
windows, or floated in my tub. Elephants 
strode in and out with lumbering steps and 
swaying trunks. At times they seated them- 
selves and taunted me with their thunderous 
bellows or their ear-splitting screeches. They 
flaunted their snouts high in the air and guf- 
fawed. Monkeys jumped from limb to limb 
in the trees outside my room. Snakes of all 
colors, of all descriptions, reptiles with phan- 
tastic figures upon their backs and with eyes of 
sapphire or ruby or of milk-white marble, 
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wriggled upon the floor or crept in and out of 
heretofore unseen crevices in the walls, and 
dropped into the water іп my tub. They swam 
around and around me, squirming under me, 
with their tongues darting in and out with 
ferocious activity. Giraffes craned their necks 
around the doorways or through the windows; 
chickens roosted over my head and cackled; 
dogs and wolves ran around the room barking 
and snapping; pigeons flew from one corner to 
another and cooed. Lions I heard roaring, 
and tigers I saw while they opened their mouths 
like huge cats, in silent angry disapproval, 
licking their whiskers and wetting their paws, 
softly and daintily. This and far more. 

I saw crocodiles in droves. Fat, scaly, glis- 
tening beasts they were, with frothy, foaming 
jaws, long sweeping tails, crouching upon or 
creeping along the foot of my bath-tub or my 
bed and grinding their yellow teeth in glut- 
tonous anger as they contemplated me, their 
prey. I saw the reeking, slippery body of a 
crocodile slide into the water of my tub. Then, 
as I shrank in breathless horror to escape, I 
saw his greedy, filmy eyes arise to the surface, 
with his cold, foul chin flush with mine. His 
icy beak touched my cheek, the hot vapor 
from his lungs seared my flesh. I turned as 
cold as ice and trembled like a leaf in a storm. 


What Morphine Will Do 


At such times as these I was usually given 
a hypodermic injection of morphine. Won- 
derful! As a mist disappears before a wind, so 
were the scenes of horror or violence trans- 
formed into peaceful music. 

“Liszt!” I would exclaim to the attendant, 
as I shaded my eyes with my manacled hands 
and looked forward and out into the dim 
shadow beyond. “Is it he or Beethoven?” 

“ Keep your hands down and put them back 
into the water!” Poor soul! He could not ap- 
preciate the entertainment. 

Indistinctly I could discern the genius as, 
dressed in silk knickerbockers, silver-buckled 
shoes, long stockings, swallow-tailed coat, ancl 
stock, he waved his baton and conducted his 
orchestra of a thousand pieces. Not a note 
failed or was misplaced while I lay there, 
quiet and soothed, the senses devouring the 
choicest of Mendelssohn, Beethoven, Liszt, or 
Chopin. 

Wagner I heard not, perhaps because of my 
normal taste in other directions. I heard alone 
that which pleased and calmed me. Schu- 
mann’s “Traumerei” I heard exquisitely ren- 
dered by a stringed orchestra. Overtures and 
intermezzos, nocturnes, rhapsodies, sympho- 
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nies, and what not followed one another on 
instruments whose strings were of gold. 


The Colonel ts Demolished 


While I lay enjoying one of these inspiring 
serenades the Colonel walked into the room. 
The effect of the morphine then was dimin- 
ishing. 

“Why do you disturb me at such a time as 
this?” I asked. He buttoned his coat, pulled 
his hat down over his eyes, and jumped into 
the tub. 

Then, locked in each other’s death-grip, we 
began to circle as if in a whirlpool or rapids. 
Around and around we went, gathering mo- 
mentum as we swept and swirled. Gradually 
his hold relaxed and his fingers loosed them- 
selves at my throat as I quickened mine in their 
grasp. Around and around we continued in 
a curling, frothing roar or maelstrom, until 
finally I had conquered him. І felt my finger- 
tips meet my thumb in my grip, and knew then 
that I had cut his throat completely. Giving 
him a final crushing squeeze, I dropped him 
and leaned back, tired and breathless. Then I 
watched his body shrink and dissolve in the 
eddying water. I closed my fist and with an 
effort brought it down with terrific force in a 
last final blow at the point whence I saw him 
now fast disappearing. The water (in reality) 
splashed to the ceiling. Then all was quiet. 

“T have killed him,” I then remarked to 
Davidson. 

“Tt must have been hard work,” he replied, 
half amused, “judging from the way in which 
you have been twisting about in the tub. Per- 
haps you had better take a rest now.” 


A Wonderful Thermometer 


Incidentally I may here describe the remark- 
able character of the thermometer which the at- 
tendant kept inserting in the water in my tub. 
It was an ordinary thermometer with a wooden 
case, but to my imagination a more ingenious 
and useful bit of machinery would be hard to 
invent. In the first place, it was a weapon—a 
gun of limitless capacity in the number of car- 
tridges it held in its repeating-chamber, and it 
could kill noiselessly and smokelessly. It would 
even shoot around a corner. In addition to 
that, if the mercury were fixed at a certain 
station—say 100 degrees, where it usually was 
—it acted as a deterrent as against other wea- 
pons, rendering their shots absolutely harmless. 
Thus, when the attendant had established 
the room as a public bath-house, as I thought 
he had done, and had maintained it for the 
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“Liszt!” I would exclaim 


purposes of robbery and assassination, the es- 
tablishment had come to be the object of at- 
tack by persons armed with revolvers, rifles, 
and explosives, who wished to rid the com- 
munity of such an abhorrent and menacing 
institution. I lay there and watched them as 
they approached and discharged their wea- 
pons at us from the outside. But with the 
thermometer ranged at the тоо mark the 
attacks were harmless. I could plainly see 
the bullets of our assailants innocently and 
weakly emerge from the rifle or revolver barrels 
and drop to the ground with barely enough mo- 
mentum to complete their discharge. Hun- 
dreds attacked us in this manner—even parties 
of men and women and children drove up in 
tally-ho coaches or sight-seeing automobiles 
and emptied revolvers and rifles at us. И was 
a common sight for a man to stop in front of the 
door, aim a revolver at us, and fire seven shots; 
I could count them as the blaze and smoke- 
puffs emerged from the barrels. Such attacks 
were a subject of amusement to us, and when 
other persons projected dynamite or other ex- 
plosives at us it was an equally entertaining 
spectacle to perceive their disappointment and 
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to yell at them as they scurried away to avoid a 
possible counter-attack from within. It was 
here also that the Little Black Man rendered 
signal service. Frequently when the thermom- 
eter was out of reach or misplaced he would 
protect us by saturating the atmosphere with 
poisonous gases. His services were in that 
respect invaluable. Once he playfully squirted 
ink at me, but I declined to appreciate the 
humor of the situation and protested. He was 
warned to refrain, from any such proceeding 
thereafter, and he аі so. 


Across the Ocean tn a Bath-tub 


The long trial was now drawing to a close. 
I continued to live in a subconscious state, but 
the delirium was abating. However, I made 
one more extraordinary trip. Four or five of 
us boarded a trans-Atlantic liner at New York 
and sailed for England. The party included 
the female nurse, the doctor, Davidson, and 
two or three others. Conspicuous among them 
was a strange but beautiful woman. The 
league had chosen me to accompany them for 
the purpose of introducing this woman to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with whom, I had 
said, I was well acquainted. In reality I had 
never been to London or anywhere else abroad. 
I made the trip in a sort of individual con- 
trivance like a bath-tub holding water. І was 
still in the tub at the hospital, therefore, and 
now recall that everything I saw abroad ap- 
peared to be wet and shining. Arrived at 
London, we were conducted immediately to the 
residence of the Chancellor. As we assembled 
around him he affixed his glass and looked at us 
critically. Watching him closely, I saw his 
gaze stop when it reached the young and beau- 
tiful woman who was our special guest and the 
cause of our visit. As the Chanceller looked 
his face assumed an expression of great aston- 
ishment. His monocle dropped from his face 
and his mouth opened in a shock of amaze- 
ment. I turned and followed his gaze. I 
also gasped with surprise as I looked. The 
woman’s nose had suddenly disappeared! 
Feeling and seeing her nose drop to the floor, 
she clapped her hands to her face, uttering a 
cry of fear and pain. She staggered and reeled 
in surprise. Then, following her nose, one of 
her ears became detached and also dropped. 
Then the other ear fell! There was a cry all 
around and a scramble to leave the room. 
“My word!” exclaimed the surprised and 
panic-stricken Chancellor, “what manner of 
performance is this?” He reached for а call- 
bell upon a stand near by and rang it furiously. 
Then every one around him attempted to bolt. 
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As they did so a body of armed and uniformed 
soldiers rushed in. 

“Seize them,” ordered the Chancellor. I 
was the first to be surrounded and made pris- 
oncr; but having, by reason of constant danger 
and familiarity with all sorts of imprisonment, 
become immune to such minor affairs, I re- 
frained from objection or resistance and ac- 
cepted the situation calmly and as a matter of 
course. I looked around, and all had disap- 
peared except Davidson. I was immediately 
placed in a bath-tub containing hot water, and 
Davidson was allowed to occupy a chair at my 
side, although he was equally a prisoner with me. 
I looked out and through the doorway of the 
room in which I had been placed, and saw, 
with their red uniforms and huge, tall fur 
shakos, a military company resting on their 
arms and standing on guard. 

Then ensued a conversation between David- 
son and me in which I urged him to secure 
funds in order that we might be released and 
return to America. He promised that he 
would. As he spoke, a single thin and un- 
usually pale thread slowly and weakly con- 
nected with his face. It did not dart directly at 
him as others had done before, but wavered and 
rose and fell several times before finally making 
the connection, as though it were weary and 
lacking in force. Of course, such a condition 
was due to the fact that it had traveled the 
tremendous distance between America and 
England. Its introduction was a surprise, for 
we had never considered it possible for the con- 
nection to have been made between points so 
greatly separated. However, it was welcomed, 
for undoubtedly it would inform us where 
funds might be had with which we should be 
allowed to negotiate for our release. And it 
did. Within two hours Davidson had secured 
the money, and in another hour we were re- 
turned to America and what had now come to 
be my home. 

The bath-tub in which I was placed in Eng- 
land and that.in which I had been constantly 
imprisoned never appealed to me as being one 
and the same. In fact, I saw in England 
many new faces, and the room in which I was 
made prisoner didn’t appear to be the same I 
had occupied in any respect. The round trip 
was made within six hours. 


Signs of Returning Consciousness 


That night, for the first time in seventeen 
days, I manifested evidences of returning con- 
sciousness. The physicians and nurses sur- 
rounded me in my room, after bathing hours, 
and attempted to engage me in conversation. 
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Their manner of speech was slow and distinct, 
but I could understand only a word here and 
there and at rare intervals. The physicians 
tried to impress upon me the fact that the 
scenes I had witnessed—the general character 
of which they were enabled to understand by 
reason of their experience in treating similar 
cases and because my actions and speech from 
time to time acquainted them in a general way 
with what was 
transpiring—were 
all imaginary. 
understood par- 
tially and shook 
my head. 

“T cannot un- 
derstand,” I said. 

“What is it 
you can’t under- 
stand?” asked one 
of the doctors. 

“Tt is well and 
easy enough to 
assert that the 
snakes and croco- 
diles апа other 
scenes are myths,” 

1 argued, painfully 
groping to make 
myself understood 
and to understand, 
“but tell me this 
much: How can 
you explain your 
escape from the 
Coldstream 
Guards? How did 
you evade them?” 

No, І hadn’t 
recovered yet; but 
the physicians 
could see a glint of 
returning reason | 
in that irrelevant ` 
remark, and they 
were encouraged. 

My return to 
the normal and 
actual activities of 
the intellect was adjusted more precipitately 
than I would have expected. Up to the ap- 
pearance of the soldier and his ghastly burden 
(related at the beginning of my first article)* 
there had been no complete temporary relapse 
into consciousness as there had been complete 
temporary relapses into delirious sub-con- 


‘sciousness when the trial was inaugurating 


itself. The conclusion, on the whole, was more 


*See September AMERICAN MAGAZINE. 
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like the snapping of a mental cable or the col- 
lapse of a cerebral pillar or platform; it was 
decidedly sudden and abrupt. The mind’s 
strands had been wrought so tautly that there 
must be either one of two issues—a return to 
intelligence and clear-mindedness, or total 
eclipse and the complete cessation of all mental 
movement. The break had been in my favor. 
It was fully twenty-four hours after regaining 
my mental equi- 
librium before I 
could arrive at a 
complete and sat- 
` isfactory appreci- 
ation of the situa- 
tion. The scenes 
and incidents were 
seared and brand- 
ed with vivid and 
horrifying realism 
in my memory, 
but as I attempted 
to recount them 
they . presented 
themselves with 
such profusion 
and with such 
minuteness of de- 
tail that I lay back 
in confusion and 
despair. In that 
spirit I arose from 
my bed to pace 
the floor mechan- 
ically in retrospec- 
tion. But I was 
so weak that I 
was unable to 
stand, and sank 
back upon my 
couch helpless. It 
was then only that 
I fully realized the 
import of the 
terrific tax. My 
friends brought 
me a mirror, and I 
gasped as I looked 
into it. The thirty- 
six pounds of flesh I had lost in the eighteen 
days were plainly demonstrable by their ab- 
sence. My eyes were sunken and wild of ex- 
pression, my face haggard, drawn, and ashen 
white. I looked at myself pityingly for a 
moment, and then ran my thin fingers through 
my hair. Then I noticed its premature white- 
ness. The attendants smiled. 
“ What you have endured,” observed one of 
the physicians, “affected you precisely as 
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though you had actually lived the part in full 
possession of your senses. The suffering was 
exactly as much of a strain upon your muscles, 
your nerves, and your mind as if there had been 
no delirium, for the effect either in consciousness 
or in subconsciousness, as far as impressing 
the mind and body is concerned, is the 
same.” 

Then, during the ensuing days, as my 
strength returned slowly and reluctantly, I 
rehearsed the phantasmagoria, or as much of it 
as I could recall. For several weeks each day 
developed some scene or incident which I had 
not hitherto recalled. But much of it was and 
still is lost to impression or memory. Many of 
my actions and much of my speech which the 
physicians and nurses were able to recall failed 
to have meaning to me when they recited it; 
therefore a great deal had escaped me. 

“What did you mean,” one physician asked 
me, for instance, “ when, as we were leading you 
from your bedroom to the bath a morning or 
two ago, you remarked: ‘ Boys, the sea is very 
rough this morning’?” 

I couldn’t remember the incident or any of 
the circumstances surrounding it. Evidently 
at the time I imagined I was aboard ship and 
that we were walking the decks. 

“At another time,” said a second, “you 
argued upon changing your ‘berth.’ You 
insisted that you couldn’t sleep in an upper and 
demanded a lower berth.” Evidently this had 
occurred while on board a train at night, but 
again I failed to recollect the incident. And 
there was a great deal of this. They described 
my actions and repeated much of my speech 
from time to time, but cudgel my mind as I did 
І could bring their descriptions around to no 
intelligible translation of the scenes or incidents 
which had transpired. All memory of them 
had been completely obliterated. 

Many times thereafter we talked it all over, 
and at various points in the narrative the 
attendants were able to recognize the halluci- 
nations as I recounted them from the accompa- 
nying actions or speech evident to them during 
the period of enactment. One of the physicians 
related how he had tried to impress me with the 
fact that I was mortally ill, and how I had 
laughed and assured him that my recuperative 
powers were great and that I felt certain of re- 
covery. І failed to remember the incident. 

Finally, however, as we rehearsed and con- 
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tinued to rehearse the panorama, I was able 
to lay hold of a more or less intelligible memori- 
zation of the proceeding from start to finish, and 
within a month had recalled every incident that 
I have herein recorded. But all that must in- 
deed be but a portion of what occurred, for it is 
the judgment of accepted authorities that in 
delirium and dreams the human mind acts with 
the rapidity of speeding sunlight, and what 
might occur to us rationally as having occupied 
an hour, or half a day, in enactment while sub- 
conscious is really only the action of the brain 
in but a second or a fraction thereof. And the 
proven rapidity with which some of the scenes 
or acts which I have described were completed 
certainly endorses that theory or judgment. 

he eighteen days of my trial were crammed 
with incident, and that I recall only a portion 
of them must be certain. 


“Гле Resurrected Man” 


Six months elapsed before I completely 
recovered the strength I had lost in this annihi- 
lating mental eruption. Day by day the phy- 
sicians continued to observe me, and to them I 
never ceased to be, and perhaps never shall 
cease to be, a source of scientific interest. 
Cold chills emanating in the brain and spread- 
ing through the nervous system like a powerful 
current of electricity pursued me for six weeks 
or two months; also nervous shudders that 
were intensely enervating in effect. But at the 
close of the third month the hospital authorities 
were satisfied to lay their hands upon my 
shoulders, smile in gleeful retrospection, and 
triumphantly endow me with the name by 
which I shall perhaps forever be known in the 
records of that institution: 

“The Resurrected Man.” 

It was their selection and they concurred in 
it with pride. That title had been made pos- 
sible through the application of the most 
modern scientific methods known to medical 
practice in all nations. That is what the phy- 
sicians say. Personally I have an idea that a 
strong, robust, indomitable constitution and 
vital arrangement may, have held a large per- 
centage to its credit in the equation. But, be 
that as it may, there will be no dispute about it, 
for, regardless of its source, the title will stand. 
Certainly I shall not controvert either its genesis 
or application, for I am fortunate to have it. 


Kate Barnard is to Oklahoma what Jane Addams is 
its First Citizen 


to Chicago, 
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“GOOD ANGEL” OF OKLAHOMA 


BY ALJ. MEKELWAY 


ILLUSTRATED WITH REPRODUCTIONS OF PHOTOGRAPHS 


YaVERYBODY in Oklahoma 
М) calls her “Kate.” If the 
Wee stranger from the East asks a 
citizen of Guthrie where Miss 
ext Barnard’s office is, a puzzled 
BX expression will first appear, 
then the difficulty will be re- 
lieved as he replies, “Oh! You mean Kate.” 
For Kate Barnard is to Oklahoma what Jane 
Addams is to Chicago, its First Citizen. 

She was born in Nebraska, twenty-seven 
years ago, of Southern parentage. But the 
mother died at the daughter’s birth, and the 
little girl’s life was one of hardship and poverty. 
At first cared for by her relatives, she was later 


put on the 160 acres of Oklahoma land which 


her father had claimed, to hold the homestead 
while he made a living in the near-by city. The 
burden of loneliness and responsibility which 
her young heart bore, instead of embittering her 
life, has given her the warmest sympathy for the 
unfortunate, especially for the children of the 
poor. Later she was sent to a convent, then 
taught in the public schools, and with the build- 
ing up of the family fortune in that land of op- 
portunity she went to Oklahoma City to keep 
house for her father. A devout Catholic, she 
frequently brought to her father-confessors the 
ambition she had of wider service, but was as 
often met with the old-fashioned advice, gen- 
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shod them апа bought 
books for them and packed 
them off to school. Her 
success stirred the city, and 
it recognized her capacity at 
(<) once. The Provident Asso- 
ee СӘ a ср 

е“ ciation, of business теп, 
| and the Ministerial Alliance 


SA) had been doing charity 
ө work, independently, in a 
N desultory fashion. They 


came together in the United 
Provident Association,elect- 
ed Kate matron, and pro- 
vided an income of $600 a 
month for her disbursement. 


Stranded home-seekers in the 
bottom-la 


The beginning of a tenement district 
in а mew country 


erally the best that can be 
given, that her place was 
that of housekeeper in her 
father’s home. But she 
made an application to be 
put in charge of the exhibit 
which the thriving young 
city of Oklahoma was to 
make at the St. Louis Ex- 
position, and was given the 
appointment over 350 com- 
petitors. At St. Louis she 
attracted the attention of 
other exhibitors, and re- 


ceived flattering offers to 
do similar work at the 
Portland Exposition. 

But she received the sage 
advice from a newspaper 
man, who had some knowl- 
edge of the world, that there was room for an 
unexampled career of usefulness in Oklahoma, 
city and territory. He advised her to gather 
some of her girl friends about her as'the nucleus 
of a charity organization, and find first some 
employment for the hundreds of stranded people 
who had found their way to the newly opened 
lands and newly built cities of Oklahoma. She 
took this advice, and after making some investi- 
gations into the condition of the unemployed, she 
wrote one vivid statement for the newspapers 
that brought to her doors in one day ten thou- 
sand garments and stacks of furniture. She 
found 400 children, many of them living in tents, 
all of them destitute, and she clothed them and 


She knows the game and plays it well, and it is for humanity 


that she is playing it 


But she went at the business scientifically. 
The unemployed, the men without a trade, were 
organized into a Federal Union, and thus, while 
finding work for 400 men, she became identified 
with the American Federation of Labor. She 
was given a seat in the Trades’ Council of the 
city and was made a delegate to the State Fed- 
eration of Labor. КЕБ 

While matron of the association she became 
the controlling spirit in the political life of Okla- 
homa City. She was the only one who could 
vote the slum independently of the saloon, and, 
if need be, against the saloon. “Hello, boys. 
Where are you going?” she would say to a 
group of barroom bums, towed to the polls by 
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a saloonkeeper. And while the saloonkeeper 
looked helplessly on, she would remind them 
that she had sent John’s little girl to school, and 
had nursed Tom’s wife through the spell of 
pneumonia, and had found a decent suit of 
clothes for Jim, and had gotten work for them 
all, in fact had helped to raise the wage-scale for 
work on the streets from $1.25 to $2.25 a day. 
And then she would tell the boys that they must 
vote against the bad candidate for mayor and 
for the good one, because the good one was a 
friend of hers, and the boys would follow her 
meekly to the ballot-box. Thus she elected 
first a Republican mayor, and then a Demo- 
cratic mayor, each time by a majority of зоо. 

And now she began to take an interest in the 
affairs of the new state that was struggling for 
existence and recognition. She is по small part 
of the history of the state thus far. She was 
sent as a delegate to a convention where were 
gathered the representatives of the Farmers’ 
Union, the State Federation of Labor, and the 
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Railroad Orders. She made her first public 
speech at this convention, a plea for the inser- 
tion of a compulsory-education and an anti- 
child-labor section in the new constitution. The 
convention included these two demands in the 
twenty-four which they outlined. It was quietly 
agreed that any candidate for delegate to the 
constitutional convention would be defeated 
who did not accede to the twenty-four demands. 

Jesse Dunn, chairman of the Democratic 
Committee, was smart enough to recognize the 
power which Kate was beginning to wield. He 
sent her word that he would like to have herideas 
in framing the Democratic platform, and so 
Kate wrote six of the planks on which the party 
was to appeal to the people in the critical period 
of constitution-making. He also advised in- 
dividual candidates for the constitutional con- 
vention to agree to the twenty-four demands. 
The Republican party was divided on the ques- 
tion of statehood, the appetite end of the party 
being already close to the pie counter through 
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KATE BARNARD AND HER “BOYS” 


Kate takes no stock in woman’s suffrage. 


She says that the boys have always done 


what she asked them to do without her needing any vote for herself 


federal appointment. Oklahoma was con- 
sidered a Republican community anyway, and 
the “demands” were generally smiled at by 
Republican candidates. So “the word was 
put out” on Friday night before election day to 
elect Democrats to the convention. And Kate 
had made a campaign of the state for the child- 
labor and compulsory-education reforms, and 
had grown to be a most. effective campaign 
orator. And when the votes were counted it 
was found that nine Republicans had been 
elected to the constitutional convention and 
ninety-eight Democrats. 
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That convention of Farmers’ Unionists and 
Labor Unionists had appointed a legislative 
committee to see that the demands were put 
into the constitution. Kate addressed the con- 
vention on her two hobbies of compulsory edu- 
cation and the abolition of child-labor, and 
added a third, the establishment of a state de- , 
partment of charities. The committee which 
considered this last proposition recommended 
a section in which the office of commissioner 
of charities and corrections was spoken of as 
“his or her” office. The convention instantly 
saw the point, the section was adopted viva 
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voce, and the delegates crowded around Kate 
and congratulated her as the first commissioner 
to be elected for the new state. She was en- 
tirely unprepared for this demonstration, and 
insisted, lest interested motives should be 
charged to her, that the salary should be re- 
duced from $2,500 to $1,500 if she was to run 
for office. Again the Democrats were wise 
enough to. pay her the compliment of a nomina- 
tion at the primaries, without opposition. The 
Republican convention came within a few votes 
of nominating her also, but finally selected a 
Miss Tomlinson as the nominee, to make the 
ticket complete. And Kate proceeded to make 
whirlwind campaigns for the constitution and 
the Democratic party, and her reputation as a 
campaign speaker had now become so great that 
three or four thousand people would gather 
together anywhere when she was advertised to 
speak. In fact, it became a common trick for 
campaigners not so gifted to promise that Kate 
would also make an address, and it often hap- 
pened that she was billed to speak at the same 
time at towns three hundred miles apart. - ’ 

Governor Franz, candidate for governor on 
the Republican ticket, was wise enough not to 
accept the frequent challenges to a joint debate 
with Kate. When it happened that they spoke 
from the same platform, he would retire before 
Kate could begin. But the candidate for at- 
torney-general challenged her to a joint debate 
and the state was on tiptoe with excitement. 
The meeting was held in the heart of the coal 
regions, and before a crowd of Hungarian 
miners who could understand neither speaker. 
But Kate had been down into the mines, had 
seen to it that the demands of the miners for pro- 
tection were embodied in the constitution, and 
they knew she was their friend. So when she 
finished speaking they not only hooted the other 
speaker from the platform, but threatened him 
with instantaneous damage to his person if he 
did not leave at once. The whole state laughed 
over the affair, and he was literally laughed out 
of the state, finding a consolation office some- 
where in Alaska. For the Republican ticket 
was snowed under in the election, and Kate re- 
ceived a majority of 56,000 votes and led the 
ticket on the Democratic side by 6,000 votes. 
The constitution was adopted by a popular ma- 
jority of 108,000. In Oklahoma City she re- 
ceived 1,500 majority, though the city voted the 
Republican ticket by goo majority. 

Of course there were other reasons for the 
victory of the Democratic party, but Kate was 
several reasons herself. She was thoroughly 
trusted by the two largest classes of voters, the 
farmers and the labor-union men. And she 
was the favorite speaker on the Democratic side. 
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Lithe, graceful, petite, with dark hair and skin 
and flashing eyes, and a rapid-fire articulation 
that was the despair of the reporters, she paint- 
ed pictures of the wrongs of childhood, of the 
sufferings of miners without the protection of 
law, of the needs of the orphans, of the iniquity 
of sending juvenile criminals to the jails and 
stockades, thrilling her vast audiences with her 
earnest eloquence; and she made the advocacy 
of these reforms that should have been equally 
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Lithe, graceful, petite, with dark hair and skin 
and flashing eyes, and a rapid-fire articulation 
that was the despair of the reporters, she 
painted pictures of the wrongs of childhood, of 
the sufferings of miners without the protection 
of law, of the iniquity of sending juvenile crim- 
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the platform of both parties an asset of the 
Democratic party in the campaign, because it 
had been wise enough to take her up and give 
her what she asked. 

When the President signed the bill that made 
Oklahoma a state, she was inaugurated along 
with the other state officers and given offices in 
the Senate Building. And now some of her 
Democratic allies, feeling the need of economy 
in the public service, affected to believe that 
the Commissioner of Charities and Corrections 


TETA 


SOME OF THE CHILDREN RESCUED BY “KATE’ 


She found four hundred children, many of them living in tents, all 
of them destitute, and she clothed them and shod them and bought 
books for them and packed them оў to school 


was an ornament, of course, but of no practical 
use in the administration of the affairs of the 
state, and that an initial appropriation of 
$6,000 was too much by far for her department. 
So Kate had to get into action again. It was 
amazing how soon she whipped the fight for 
magnifying her office. One day a senator 
would introduce a bill providing for the mili- 
tary instead of the industrial training of juve- 
nile delinquents. Kate would find that there was 
a job in the bill for a man who had already been 
a failure in the same scheme, and in a few hours 
the bill was as dead as Hector. Then another 
measure would be introduced by some well- 
meaning member of the House, and the clerk 
would hardly be through reading the bill before, 
a letter would be delivered to the astonished 
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legislator calling attention to the fact that the 
constitution arranged for the management of 
that business from the Department of Charities. 
Even the Speaker of the House, who had been 
elected by a big majority, there being only 
nineteen members of the House not of his party, 
found himself facing an insurgent majority, in 
opposing an adequate appropriation for Kate’s 
department. Speaker Murray left the chair 
and took the floor, announcing that he would 
oppose any appropriation for the department 
except the salary of the commissioner and of 
the stenographer. This was Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 18. But the Saturday and Monday pre- 
ceding 78 members of the House had called on 
Kate and pledged their support. The storm 
broke over the astonished Speaker’s head. 
2 
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Tillotson led with an attack on the Speaker’s 
motives; Ashby styled Kate the “Good Angel 
of Oklahoma”; Ellis showed by comparative 
figures the reasonableness of the appropriation 
asked for; Skeen, the Speaker’s brother-in-law, 
made a strong speech in favor of the bill; while 
Jones, the leader of the Republican minority, 
declared that the Democrats could not appro- 
priate Kate, that she belonged to the state, that 
the poor and unfortunate, white and black and 
red, looked to her for relief, and he pledged the 
minority of nineteen to give her $10,000 more 
than she had asked for if she needed it. Then 
the two “watchdogs of the treasury” moved to 
give $1,000 more than Kate had asked for, and 
this motion carried, as did the whole bill out- 
lining the work of the department, with five dis- 
senting votes. 

It is perhaps well for Speaker Cannon or any 
future czar of the House of Representatives 
that Kate has not yet turned her attention to 
national affairs. 

And the spirit of the New State is incarnate 
in Miss Kate Barnard, commissioner of chari- 
ties and corrections. The best of everything is 
none too good for Oklahoma. Where the 
experience of other states has blazed the way of 
reform, let that experience be placed at the 
state’s disposal. And if a path needs to be 
blazed for the first time, let Oklahoma lead the 
way! 
Judge Ben Lindscy, of Denver, Colorado, is 
the chief authority on the juvenile-court system, 
which he did so much to inaugurate and popu- 
larize. So Judge Lindsey must come to 
Guthrie and tell the legislature all about the 
system, and write the juvenile-court bill for 
Oklahoma, and come again to explain the de- 
tails of the bill to the committees of the House 
and Senate, and, if need be, lobby the bill 
through. And Dr. Barrows, of prison-reform 
fame, must come from New York to help inaug- 
urate the penal system for the new state, that 
it may start right in the treatment of its crimi- 
nals, and one hearsthe members of the Farmers’ 
Union in the legislature talking glibly about 
the indeterminate sentence and the court of re- 
habilitation. And Dr. Alexander Johnson, of 
the National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rections, must come from Philadelphia to lay 
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out a plan for the care and treatment of the 
feeble-minded. And Mr. Hastings Н. Hart 
came from Chicago as the authority on homes 
for orphan children. While a secretary of the 
National Child Labor Committce is sent for 
from Atlanta to write the child-labor and com- 
pulsory statutes for the new state. And all 
help in the preparation of the bill defining the 
duties of the new commissioner. And nobody 
that was sent for refused to come. 

As the bills are prepared, they are submitted 
to the legislative committee of the old combi- 
nation, the Farmers’ and the Labor Unions. 
Thus endorsed, the bills are assured of a ma- 
jority vote in the House. It is easy to explain 
why Kate takes no stock in woman’s suffrage. 
She says that the boys have always done what 
she asked them to do without her needing any 
vote for herself. 

The politicians come and go through the 
state offices and call on the Governor and the 
Lieutenant-Governor and the Speaker. But 
they make a mistake when they do not stop 
to shake hands with Kate, if they want some- 
thing done that is worth while. And through 
her little office on the top floor there pours a 
steady stream of people all day long, people 
whom she has met in her campaigns over 
the state, or people who want to meet her— 
farmers, merchants, club-women, preachers, 
teachers. Now a delegation of miners come to 
look at the mine-inspection bill, and to be as- 
sured by Kate that it was all right, and that 
Pete, the mine inspector, was straight. Now a 
committee of laundry-girls, who complain of 
their long hours. And Kate sends some of 
them on to visit their senator or representative 
before they return home, and tell what the 
people at home want done for the children or 
the miners or the insane or the consumpltives. 
She knows the game and plays it well, and it is 
for humanity that she is playing it. 

Oklahoma is making history for itself, per- 
haps in some respects for the nation. Some 
enthusiasts go so far as to say that it is the new 
birthplace of democracy. Already some of its 
ideas are spreading to the border states. But 
the one who sits on the throne of influence and 
power at this history-making time is a woman, 
and everybody calls her “ Kate.” 
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PART VI 


CHAPTER XIV 


WLEM SYPHER slept the sleep 
of the warrior preparing for 
battle. When he awoke at 
= Lyons he had all the sensa- 

tions of a wounded Achilles. 
His heel smarted and tingled 
and ached, and every time he 
turned over, determined on а continuation 
of slumber, his foot seemed to occupy the 
whole width of the berth. Не reanointed 
himself and settled down again. But wake- 
fulness had gripped him. Не pulled up the 
blinds of the compartment and let the dawn 
stream in, and, lying on his back, gave himself 
up to the plans of his new campaign. The 
more he thought out the scheme the simpler 
it became. He had made it his business to 
know personages of high influence in every 
capital in Europe. Much of his success had 
already been gained that way. The methods 
of introduction had concerned him but little. 
For social purposes they could have been em- 
ployed only by a pushing upstart; but in the 
furtherance of a divine mission the apostle 
does not bind his inspired feet with the shackles 
of ordinary convention. Sypher rushed іп, 
therefore, where the pachyderms of Park Lane 
would have feared to tread. Just as the 
fanatical evangelist has no compunction in 
putting to an entire stranger embarrassing 
questions as to his possession of the Peace of 
God, so had Sypher no scruple in approaching 
any foreigner of distinguished mien in an 
hotel lounge and converting him to the re- 
ligion of Sypher’s Cure. In most cosmo- 
politan resorts his burly figure and pink face 
were well known. Newspapers paragraphed 
his arrival and departure. People pointed 
him out to one another in promenades. Dis- 
tinguished personages to whom he had casu- 
ally introduced himself introduced him to 
other distinguished personages. When he 
threw off the apostle and became the man, 
his sirhple directness and charm of manner 
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caused him to be accepted pleasurably for 
his own sake. Had he chosen to take ad- 
vantage of his opportunities he might have 
consorted with very grand folks indeed; at a 
price, be it said, which his pride refused to 
pay. But he had no social ambitions. The 
grand folks therefore respected him and held 
out a cordial hand as he passed by. That 
very train was carrying to Switzerland a 
Russian grand duke who had greeted him 
with a large smile and a “Ah? се bon Sypher!” 
on the platform of the Gare de Lyon, and had 
presented him as the Friend of Humanity to 
the grand duchess. 

To Sypher, lying on his back and dreaming 
of the days when through him the forced 
marches of weary troops would become light- 
hearted strolls along the road, the jealously 
guarded portals of the war offices of the 
world presented no terrors. He ticked off the 
countries in his mind until he came to Turkey. 
Whom did he know in Turkey? He had once 
given a certain Musurus Bey a light for his 
cigarette in the atrium of the Casino at Monte 
Carlo; but that could scarcely be called an 
introduction. No matter; his star was now 
in the ascendant. The Lord would surely 
provide a Turk for him in Geneva. He 
shifted his position in the berth, and a twinge 
of pain passed through his foot, hurting hor- 
ribly. 

When he rose to dress, he found some diff- 
culty in putting on his boot. On leaving 
the train at Geneva he could scarcely walk. 
In his room at the hotel he anointed his heel 
again with the Cure, and, glad to rest, sat by 
the window looking at the blue lake and Mont 
Blanc, white-capped in the quivering distance, 
his leg supported on a chair. 

Then his traveler, who had arranged to 
meet him by appointment, was shown into 
the room. They were to lunch together. 
To ease his foot Sypher put on an evening 
slipper and hobbled down-stairs. 

The traveler told a depressing tale. Jebusa 
Jones had got in everywhere and was under- 
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selling the Cure. A new German skin remedy 
had insidiously crept on to the market. Whole- 
sale houses wanted impossible discounts, and 
retail chemists could not be inveigled into 
placing any but the most insignificant orders. 
He gave dismaying details, terribly anxious 
all the while lest his chief should attribute 
to his incompetence the growing unpopularity 
of the Cure. But to his amazement Sypher 
listened smilingly to his story of disaster, and 
ordered a bottle of champagne. 

“All that is nothing!” he cried. “А flea 
bite in the ocean. It will right itself as the 
public realize how they are being taken in 
by these American and German impostors. 
The Cure can’t fail. And let me tell you, 
Dennymede, my son, the Cure is going to 
flourish as it has never flourished before. 
Гуе got a scheme that will take your breath 
away.” 

The glow of inspiration in Sypher’s blue 
eyes and the triumph written on his resolute 
face brought the features of the worried 
traveler for the first time into an expression 
of normal satisfaction with the world. 

“I will stagger you to your commercial 


depths, my boy,” Sypher continued. ‘‘ Have 
a drink first before І tell you.” 
He raised his champagne glass. “То 


Sypher’s Cure!” 
emnly. 

And then Sypher unfolded to his awe- 
stricken subordinate the scheme for de- 
blistering the heels of the armies of the world. 
Dennymede, fired by his enthusiasm, again 
lifted his brimming glass. 

“By George, sir, you are a conqueror, an 
Alexander, a Hannibal, a Napoleon! There’s 
a colossal fortune in it.” 

“Апа it will give me enough money,” said 
Sypher, “Чо advertise Jebusa Jones and the 
others off the face of the earth.” 

_ “You needn’t worry about them, sir, when 
you’ve got the army contracts,” said the 
traveler. 

He could not follow the spirituality under- 
lying his chief’s remark. Sypher laid down 
the peach he was peeling and looked pityingly 
at Dennymede as at one of little faith, one 
born to the day of small things. 

“Tt will be all the more my duty to do so,” 
said he, “when the instruments аге placed 
in my hands. What, after all, is the healing 
of a few blistered feet, compared with the 
scourge of leprosy, eczema, itch, psoriasis, 
and what not? And as for the money itself, 
what is it?” 

He preached his sermon. The securing 
of the world’s army contracts was only a 


They drank the toast sol- 
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means towards the shimmering ideal. It 
would clear the path of obstacles and leave 
the Cure free to pursue its universal way as 
consolatrix afflictorum. 

The traveler finished his peach, and ac- 
cepted another which his host · hospitably 
selected for him. 

“All the same, sir,” said he, “this is the 
biggest thing you’ve struck. May I ask how 
you came to strike і?” 

“Like all great schemes, it had humble 
beginnings,” said Sypher, in comfortable 
postprandial mood and unconsciously flattered 
by the admiration of his subordinate. “ New- 
ton saw an apple drop to the ground: hence 
the theory of gravitation. The glory of Tyre 
and Sidon arose from the purple droppings of a 
little dog’s mouth who had been eating shell- 
fish. The great Cunarders came out of the 
lid of Stevenson’s family kettle. A soldier hap- 
pened to tell me that his mother had applied 
Sypher’s Cure to his blistered heels—and that 
was the origin of the scheme.” 

He leaned back in his chair, stretched out his 
legs and put one foot over the other. He im- 
mediately started back with a cry of pain. 

“I was forgetting my own infernal blister,” 
said he. “About a square inch of skin is off 
and all the flesh round it is as red as a to- 
mato.” 

“You’ll have to be careful,” advised the 
traveler. “What are you using for it?” 

“Using for it? Why, good heavens, man, 
the Cure! What else?” 

He regarded Dennymede as if he were in- 
sane, and Dennymede in his confusion blushed 
as red as the blistered heel. 

They spent the afternoon over the reports 
and figures which had so greatly depressed 
the traveler. He left his chief with hopes 
throbbing in his breast. Ие had been promised 
a high position in the new Army Contract 
Department. As soon as he had gone Sypher 
rubbed in more of the Cure. 

He passed a restless night. In the morning 
he found the ankle considerably swollen. 
He could scarcely put his foot to the ground. 
He got into bed again and rang the bell for 
the valet de chambre. The valet entered. 
Sypher explained. He had a bad foot and 
wanted to see a doctor. Did the valet know 
of a good doctor? The valet not only knew 
of a good doctor, but an English doctor resi- 
dent in Geneva who was always summoned 
to attend English visitors at the hotel; fur- 
thermore, he was in the hotel at that very 
moment. 

“Ask him if he would kindly step up,” 
said Sypher. 
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He looked ruefully at his ankle, which was 
about the size of his calf, wondering why the 
Cure had not effected its advertised magic. 
The inflammation, however, clearly required 
medical advice. In the midst of his rueful- 
ness the doctor entered the room, a capable- 
looking man of five and thirty. He examined 
the heel and ankle with professional scrutiny. 
Then he raised his head. 

“Have you been treating it in any way?” 

“Yes,” said Sypher, “with the Cure.” 

“What Cure?” 

“Why, Sypher’s Cure.” 

The doctor brought his hand down on the 
edge of the footboard of the bed with a ges- 
ture of impatience. 

“Why on earth do people treat themselves 
with quack remedies they know nothing 
about?” 

“ Quack remedies!” cried Sypher. 

“Of course. Theyre all pestilential, and 
if I had my way I’d have them stacked in the 
market place and burned by the common 


hangman. But the most pestilential of the lot 
is Sypher’s Cure. You ought never to have 
used И.” 


Sypher had the sensation of the hotel walls 
crashing down upon his head, falling across 
his throat, weighing upon his chest. For a 
few instants he suffered a nightmare paraly- 
sis. Then he gasped for breath. At last he 
said very quietly: 

“Do you know who I am?” 

“T have not the pleasure,” said the doctor. 
“They only gave me your room number.”’ 

“I am Clem Sypher, the proprietor of 
Sypher’s Cure.” 

The two men stared at one another, Sypher 
in a blue-striped pajama jacket, supporting 
himself by one elbow on the bed, the doctor 
at the foot. The doctor spread out his hands. 

“It’s the most horrible moment of my life. 
Тат at your mercy. Ionly gave you my honest 
opinion, the result of my experience. If I 
had known your name—naturally——” 

“You had better go,” said Sypher in a 
queer voice, digging the nails into the palms 
of his hands. “ Your fee—?” 

“There is no question of it. I am only 
grieved to the heart at having wounded you. 
Good morning.” 

The door closed behind him, and Sypher 
gave himself up to his furious indignation. 


This soothed the soul but further inflamed 
the ankle. He called up the manager of the 
hotel and sent for the leading medical man in 
Geneva. When he arrived he took care to 
acquaint him with his name and quality. 


The American Magazine 


Dr. Bourdillot, professor of dermatology in 
the University of Geneva, made his examina- 
tion, and shook a tactful head. With all con- 
sideration for the many admirable virtues of 
la Cure Sypher, yet there were certain mal- 
adies of the skin for which he personally 
would not prescribe it. For this, for that— 
he rattled off half a dozen of learned diseases— 
it might very well be efficacious. Its effect 
would probably be benign in a case of ele- 
phantiasis. But in a case of abrasion of the 
cuticle, where there was a large surface of raw 
flesh laid bare, perhaps a simpler treatment 
might be more desirable. 

His tone was exquisite, and he chose his 
language so that not a word could wound. 
Sypher listened to him with a sinking heart. 

“In your opinion then, doctor,” said he, 
“it isn’t a good thing for blistered heels?” 

“You ask for my opinion,” said the pro- 
fessor of dermatology at the University of 
Geneva. “І give it you. No.” 

Sypher threw out a hand, desperately argu- 
mentative. 

“But I know of a case in which it has 
proved efficacious. A Zouave of my acquaint- 
апсе— 

Dr. Bourdillot smiled. “А Zouave? Just 
as nothing is sacred to a sapper, so is nothing 
hurtful to a Zouave. They have hides like 
hippopotamuses, those fellows. You could 
dip them in vitriol and they wouldn’t feel it.” 

“So his heels recovered in spite of the Cure ? ”? 
said Sypher, grimly. 

“Evidently,” said Dr. Bourdillot. 


Sypher sat in his room for a couple of days, 
his leg on a chair, and looked at Mont Blanc, 
exquisite in its fairy splendor against the far, 
pale sky. It brought him no consolation. 
On the contrary it reminded him of Hannibal 
and other conquerors leading their footsore 
armies over the Alps. When he allowed a 
despondent fancy to wander uncontrolled, he 
saw great multitudes of men staggering shoe- 
less along with feet and ankles inflamed to the 
color of tomatoes. Then he pulled himself 
together and set his teeth. Dennymede came 
to visit him and heard with dismay the verdict 
of science, which crushed his hope of a high 
position in the new Army Contract Depart- 
ment. But Sypher reassured him as to his 
material welfare by increasing his commission 
on foreign sales. Then he began to take a 
practical view of the situation. 

“We can’t expect a patent medicine, sir, 
to do everything.” ч 

“I quite agree with you,” said Sypher. 
“It can’t make two legs grow where one grew 
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before, but it ought to cure blisters on the 
heel. Apparently it won’t. So we are where 
we were before I met Monsieur Hégisippe Cru- 
chot. The only thing is that we mustn’t now 
lead people to suppose that it’s good for 
blisters.” 

“They must take their chance,” said Denny- 
mede. He was a sharp, black-haired young 
man, with a worried brow and a bilious com- 
plexion. The soothing of the human race 
with Sypher’s Balm of Gilead mattered 
nothing to him. His atrabiliar temperament 
rendered his attitude towards humanity rather 
misanthropic than otherwise. “Indeed,” he 
continued, “I don’t see why you shouldn’t 
try for the army contracts without referring 
specifically to sore feet.” 

“Caveat emptor,” said Sypher. 

“I beg your pardon?” said Dennymede, 
who had no Latinity. 

“It means, let the buyer beware; it’s up to 
the buyer to see what stuff he’s buying.” 

“Naturally. It’s the first principle of busi- 
ness.” 

Sypher turned his swift clear glance on him 
and banged the window-ledge with his hand. 

“It’s the first principle of outrageous knavery 
and thieving,” he cried, “and if I thought 
anyone ran my business on it, they’d go out 
of my employ at once! 105 at the root of 
all the corruption that exists in modern trade. 
It salves the conscience of the psalm-singing 
grocer who puts ground beans into his coffee. 
It’s a damnable principle.” 

He thumped the window-ledge again, very 
angry. The traveler hedged. 

“Of course it’s immoral to tell lies and 
say a thing is what it isn’t. But on the other 
hand no one could run a patent medicine on 
the lines of warning the public as to what it 
isn’t good for. You say on the wrapper it 
will cure gout and rheumatism. If a woman 
buys a bottle and gives it to her child who has 
got scarlet fever and the child dies from it, 
it’s her lookout and not yours. When a firm 
does issue a warning such as ‘Won’t Wash 
Clothes,’ it’s a business proceeding for the 
firm’s own protection. ” 

“Well, we'll issue a warning, ‘Won’t Cure 
Blisters,’” said Sypher. “І advertise myself 
as the Friend of Humanity. Iam, according 
to my lights. If I let poor fellows on the 
march reduce their feet to this condition I 
should be the scourge of mankind’’—he 
snapped his fingers trying to recall the name— 
“like Atlas—no, it wasn’t Atlas, but no matter. 
Not a box of the Cure has been sold without 
the guarantee stamp of my soul’s conviction 
on it.” 
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“The Jebusa Jones people aren’t so con- 
scientious,” said Dennymede. “I bought 
a pot of their stuff this morning. They’ve 
got a new wrapper. See.” He unfolded a 
piece of paper and pointed out the place to his 
chief. “They have a special paragraph in 
large print: ‘Gives instant relief to blistered 
feet. Every mountaineer should carry it in 
his gripsack’!”’ 

“They’re the enemies of God and man,” 
said Sypher, ‘апа sooner than copy their 
methods I would close down the factory and 
never sell another box as long as I lived.” 

“It’s a thousand pities, sir, anyhow,” said 
Dennymede, trying to work back diplomati- 
cally, “that the army contract scheme has to 
be thrown overboard.” 

“Yes, it’s a nuisance,” said Sypher. 

When he had dismissed the traveler he 
laughed grimly. “А nuisance!” 

The word was a grotesque anticlimax. 

He sat for a long while with his hands 
blinding his eyes, trying to realize what the 
abandonment of the scheme meant to him. 
He was a man who faced his responsibilities 
squarely. For the first time in his life he 
had tried the Cure on himself—chance never 
having given him cause before—and it had 
failed. He had heard the Cure which he re- 
garded as a divine unction termed a pesti- 
lential quackery; the words burned red-hot 
in his brain. He had heard it depreciated, 
with charming tact and courtesy, by a great 
authority on diseases of the skin. One short 
word, “по,” had wiped out of existence his 
Napoleonic scheme for the armies of the 
world—for putting them on a sound footing. 
He smiled bitterly as the incongruous jest 
passed through his mind. 

He had been fighting for months, and losing 
ground; but this was the first absolute check 
that his faith had received. He staggered 
under it, half wonderingly, like a man who has 
been hit by an unseen hand and looks around 
to see whence the blow came. Why should 
itcome now? He looked back along the years. 
Not a breath of disparagement had touched 
the Cure’s fair repute. His files in London 
were full of testimonials honorably acquired. 
Some of them, from lowly folk, were touching 
in their simple gratitude. It is true that his 
manager suggested that they had been sent 
in the hope of gain and of seeing their photo- 
graphs in the halfpenny papers. But his 
manager, Shuttleworth, was a notorious and 
dismal cynic who believed in nothing save the 
commercial value of the Cure. Letters had 
come with coroneted flaps to the envelopes. 
The writers certainly hoped neither for gain 
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nor for odd notoriety. He had never paid a 
fee for a testimonial throughout his career; 
every one that he printed was genuine and 
unsolicited. He had been hailed as the Friend 
of Humanity by all sorts and conditions of 
men. Why suddenly should he be branded 
as a dealer in pestilence? 

His thought wandered back to the beginning 
of things. He saw himself in the chemist’s 
shop in Bury Saint Edmunds—a little shop 
in a little town, too small, he felt, for the great 
unknown something within him that was crav- 
ing for expansion. The dull making up of 
prescriptions, the selling of tooth powder 
and baby’s feeding bottles—the deadly me- 
chanical routine—he remembered the daily 
revolt against it all. He remembered his dis- 
covery of the old herbalists; his delight in 
their quaint language; the remedies so extraor- 
dinary and yet so simple; his first idea of 
combining these with the orthodox drugs of 
the British рһагтасорсеіа; his experiments; 
his talks with an aged man who kept a dingy 
little shop of herbs on the outskirts of the 
town, also called a pestilential fellow by the 
medical faculty of the district, but a learned 
ancient all the same, who knew the qualities 
of every herb that grew, and with some reeking 
mess of pulp was said to have cured an old 
woman’s malignant ulcer given up as incurable 
by the faculty. He remembered the night 
when the old man, grateful for the lad’s interest 
in his learning, gave him under vows of secrecy 
the recipe of this healing emulsion, which 
was to become the basis of Sypher’s Cure. 
In those days his loneliness was cheered by 
a bulldog, an ugly, faithful beast whom he 
called. Barabbas—he sighed to think how 
many Barabbases had lived and died since 
then—and who, contracting mange, became 
the corpus vile of many experiments—tirst 
with the old man’s emulsion, then with the 
emulsion mixed with other drugs, all bound 
together in pure animal fat, until at last he 
found a mixture which to his joy made the 
sores heal and the skin harden and the hair 
sprout and Barabbas grow sleek as a swell 
mobsman in affluent circumstances. Then 
one day came His Grace of Suffolk into the 
shop with a story of a pet of the Duchess’s 
stricken with the same disease. Sypher 
modestly narrated his own experience and 
gave the mighty man a box of the new oint- 
ment. A fortnight afterwards he returned. 
Not only had it cured the dog, but it must 
have charmed away the eczema on his ducal 
hands. Full of a wild surmise he tried it 
next on his landlady’s child, who had a sore 
on its leg, and lo! the sore healed. It was 
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then that the divine revelation came to him; 
it was then that he passed his vigil, as he had 
told Zora, and consecrated himself and his 
Cure to the service of humanity. 

The steps, the struggles, the purchase of 
the chemist’s business, the early exploitation 
of the Cure, its gradual renown in the district, 
the first whisperings of its fame abroad, thanks 
to His Grace of Suffolk, the early advertising, 
the gradual growth, the sale of the chemist’s 
business, the establishment of ‘‘Sypher’s Сиге” 
as a special business in the town, the trans- 
ference to London, the burst into world-wide 
fame—all the memories came back to him, 
as he sat by the window of the Hôtel de 
ГЕшоре and blinded his face with his hands. 

He dashed them away, at last, with a 
passionate gesture. 

“It can’t be! It can’t Бе!” he cried aloud, 
as many another man has cried in the right- 
eous rebellion of his heart against the ironical 
decrees of the high gods whom his simple 
nature has never suspected of their eternal 
and inscrutable irony. 


CHAPTER XV 


If you travel on the highroad which skirts 
the cliff-bound coast of Normandy you may 
come to a board bearing the legend “ Hottelét- 
sur-Mer” and a hand pointing down a narrow 
gorge. If you follow the direction and de- 
scend for half a mile you come to a couple 
of villas, a humble café, some fishermen’s 
cottages, one of which is also a general shop 
and a débit de tabac, a view of a triangle of sea, 
and eventually to a patch of shingly beach 
between two great bastions of cliffs. The 
beach itself contains a diminutive jetty, a 
tiny ficet of fishing smacks, some nets, three 
bathing machines joined together by ropes 
on which hang a few towels and bathing 
costumes, a dog, a child or so with spade 
and bucket, two English maiden ladies writing 
picture post-cards, a Frenchman in black, 
reading a Rouen newspaper under a gray 
umbrella, his wife and daughter, and a stall 
of musscls presided over by an old woman 
with skin like seaweed. Just above the beach, 
on one side of the road leading up the gorge, 
is a miniature barn with a red cupola, which 
is the Casino, and, on the other, a long, narrow, 
blue-washed building with the words written 
in great black letters across the façade, “Hôtel 
de la Plage.” 

As soon as Emmy could travel, she im- 
plored Septimus to find her a quiet spot by 
the sea whither the fashionable do not resort. 
Septimus naturally consulted Hégisippe Cru- 
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chot. Hégisippe asked for time to consult 
his comrades. He returned with news of an 
ideal spot. It was a village in the Pyrences 
about six thousand feet up in the air and forty 
miles from a railway station. They could 
shoot bears all day long. When Emmy ex- 
plained that a village on the top of the Pyrenees 
was not by the seaside, and that neither she nor 
his aunt, Madame Bolivard, took any interest 
in the destruction of bears, he retired some- 
what crestfallen and went with his difficulties 
to Angélique, the young lady in the wine shop 
in the Rue des Francs-Bouchors. 
informed him that a brave sailor on ‘leave 
from his torpedo boat was in the habit of 
visiting the wine shop every evening. He 
ought to know something of the sea. A 
meeting was arranged by Angélique between 
Hégisippe, Septimus and the brave sailor, 
much to Emmy’s skeptical amusement; and 
the brave sailor, after absorbing prodigious 
quantities of alcohol and reviewing all the 
places on the earth’s coastline from Yokohama 
to Paris-Plage, declared that the veritable 
Eden-by-the-Sea was none other than his 
native village of Hottelét-sur-Mer. He made 
a plan of it on the table, two square packets 
of tobacco representing the cliffs, a pipe stem 
the road leading up the gorge, some tobacco 
dust the beach, and some coffee slops applied 
with the finger the English Channel. 

Septimus came back to Emmy. “І have 
found the place. It is Hottelét-sur-Mer. It 
has one hotel. You can catch shrimps, and 
its mussels are famous all over the world.” 

After consultation of a guide to Normandy, 
on which Emmy’s prudence insisted, they 
found the brave sailor’s facts mainly correct, 
and decided on Hottelét-sur-Mer. 
` © “I will take you there, see that you are com- 
fortably settled, and then come back to Paris,” 
said Septimus. “You'll be quite happy with 
Madame Bolivard, won’t you?” 

“Of course,” said Emmy. “What are 
you going to do in Paris, all by yourself?” 

“Guns,” he replied. Then he added re- 
flectively: “І also don’t see how I can get 
out of the Hôtel Godet. I’ve been there 
some time, and I don’t know how much to 
give the servants in tips. The only thing 
is to stay on.” 

Emmy sighed, just a bit wistfully, and made 
no attempt to prove the futility of his last 
argument. The wonderfully sweet of life 
had come to her of late mingled with the un- 
utterably bitter. She was in the state of be- 
ing when a woman accepts, without question. 
Septimus then went to the St. Lazare station 
to make arrangements and discovered an 
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‘official who knew a surprising amount about 


railway traveling and the means of bringing 
a family from domicile to station. He entered 
Septimus’s requirements in a book and assured 
him that at the appointed hour an omnibus 
would be waiting outside the house in the 
Boulevard Raspail. Septimus thought him a 
person of marvelous intellect and gave him 
five francs. . 

So the oddly assorted quartette started in 
comfort: Septimus and Emmy and Madame 
Bolivard and the little lump of mortality which 
the Frenchwoman carried in her great 
motherly arms. Madame Bolivard who had 
not been out of Paris for twenty years needed 
all her maternal instincts to subdue her ex- 
citement at the prospect of seeing the open 
country and the sea. In the railway carriage 
she pointed out cattle to the unconscious 
infant with the tremulous quiver of the 
traveler who espies a herd of hippogriffin. 

“Is it corn that, Monsieur? Mon Dieu, 
it is beautiful. Regard then the corn, my 
cherished one.” 

But the cherished one cared not for corn or 
cattle. He preferred to fix his cold eyes on 
Septimus, as if wondering what he was doing 
in that galley. Now and again Septimus 
would bend forward and, with a vague notion 
of the way to convey one’s polite intentions 
to babies, would prod him gingerly in the 
cheek and utter an insane noise and then sur- 
reptitiously wipe his finger on his trousers. 
When his mother took him she had little 
spasms of tenderness during which she pressed 
him tightly to her bosom and looked frightened. 
The child was precious to her. She had paid 
a higher price than most women, and that per- 
haps enhanced its value. 

At Fécamp a rusty ramshackle diligence 
awaited them. Their luggage, together with 
hen-coops, baskets, bundles, packing-cases, 
was piled on top in an amorphous heap. 
They took their places inside together with an 
old priest and a peasant woman in a great 
flapping cap. The old priest absorbed snuff 
in great quantities and used a red handker- 
chief. The closed windows of the vehicle 
rattled, it was very hot, and the antiquated 
cushions smelled abominably. Emmy, tired of 
the railway journey and suffocated by the 
heat, felt inclined to cry. This was her first 
step into her newly conditioned world, and 
her heart sank. She regretted her com- 
fortable rooms in Paris and the conditions of 
existence there of which Septimus was an 
integral part. She had got used to them, 
to his forced association with the intimate 
details of her life, to his bending over the 
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child like a grotesque fairy godfather and 
making astonishing suggestions for its up- 
bringing. She had regarded him less as a 
stranger to be treated with feminine re- 
serve than the doctor. Now it was differ- 
ent. She was about to take up her own life 
again, with new responsibilities, and the 
dearly loved creature whom she had bullied 
and laughed at and leaned on would go away 
to take up his own queer way of life, and the 
relations between them could not possibly 
be the same again. The diligence was taking 
her on the last stage of her journey towards 
the new conditions, and it jolted and bumped 
and smelled and took an interminable time. 

“Pm sure,” said she woefully, “there’s 
no such place as Hottelét-sur-Mer, and we are 
going on forever to find it.” 

Presently Septimus pointed triumphantly 
through the window. 

“There it is!” 

“Where?” cried Emmy, for not a house was 
in sight. Then she saw the board. 

The old diligence turned and creaked and 
swung and pitched down the gorge. When 
they descended at the Hôtel de la Plage, the 
setting sun blazed on their faces across the 
sea and shed its golden enchantment over the 
little pebbly beach. At that hour the only 
living thing on it was the dog, and he was 
asleep. It was a spot certainly to which the 
fashionable did not resort. 

“Tt will be good for baby.” 

“Апа for you.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “What is 
good for one is not always—” She paused, 
feeling ungrateful. Then she added, ‘‘It’s 
the best place you could have brought us to.” 

After dinner they sat on the beach and 
leaned against a fishing-boat. It was full 
moon. The northern cliff cast its huge 
shadow out їо sea and half way across the 
beach. A knot of fisher folk sat full in the 
moonlight on the jetty and sang a song with a 
mournful refrain. Behind them in the square 
of yellow light of the salon window could be 
seen the figures of the two English maiden 
ladies apparently still addressing picture 
post-cards. The luminous picture stood out 
sharp against the dark mass of the hotel. 
Beyond the shadow of the cliff the sea lay like 
a silver mirror in the windless air. A tiny 
border of surf broke on the pebbles. Emmy 
drew a long breath and asked Septimus if 
he smelled the seaweed. The dog came and 
sniffed at their boots; then from the excellent 
leather judging them to be persons above his 
social station, he turned humbly away. Septi- 
mus called him, made friends with him—he 
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was a smooth yellow dog of no account— 
and eventually he curled himself up between 
them and went to sleep. Septimus smoked 
his pipe. Emmy played with the ear of the 
dog and looked out to sea. И was very peace- 
ful. After a while she sighed. 

“І suppose this must be our last evening 
together.” 

“I suppose it must,” said Septimus. 

“ Ате you quite sure you can afford all the 
money you’re leaving with me?” 

“Of course. It comes out of the bank.” 

“I know that, you stupid,” she laughed. 
“Where else could it come from unless you 
kept it in a stocking? But the bank isn’t 
an unlimited gold-mine from which you can 
draw out as many handfuls as you want.” 

Septimus knocked the ashes out of his pipe. 

“ People don’t get sovereigns out of gold- 
mines. I wish they did. They extract a bit 
of gold about the size of this pebble out of a 
ton of quartz. I once bought shares in a 
gold-mine and there wasn’t any gold in it at all. 
I always used to be buying things like that. 
People used to sell them to me. I was like 
Moses.” 

“Moses?” 

“Oh, not that Moses. He could get any- 
thing out of anything. He got water out of a 
rock. I mean the son of the Vicar of Wake- 
field, who bought the green spectacles.” 

“Oh,” said Emmy, who after the way of 
her generation had never heard of him. 

“I don’t do it—let people sell me things— 
any more, now,” he said gravely. “I seem 
to have got wise. Perhaps it has come through 
having had to look after you. I see things 
much clearer.” 

He filled and lit another pipe and began to 
talk about Orion just visible over the shoulder 
of the cliff. Emmy, whose interests were for 
the moment terrestrial, interrupted him: 

“There’s one thing I want you to see clearly, 
my dear, and that is that I owe you a frightful 
lot of money. But I’m sure to get something 
to do when I’m back in London and then I 
can repay you by instalments. Remember, 
I’m not going to rest until I pay you back.” 

“І sha’n’t rest if you do,” said Septimus, 
nervously. “Please don’t talk of it. It 
hurts me. I’ve done little enough in the world, 
God knows. Give me this chance of—the 
Buddhists call it ‘acquiring merit.’” 

This was not a new argument between 
them. Emmy had a small allowance under 
her father’s will, and the prospect of earning 
a modest salary on the stage. She reckoned 
that she would have sufficient to provide for 
herself and the child. Hitherto Septimus 
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had been her banker. Neither of them had 
any notion of the value of money, and Septimus 
had a child’s faith in the magic of the drawn 
check. He would as soon have thought of 
measuring the portion of whisky he poured 
out for a guest as of counting the money he 
advanced to Emmy. 

She took up his last words, and speaking 
in a low tone, as a woman does when her 
pride has gone from her, she said: 

“Haven’t you acquired enough merit al- 
ready, my dear? Don’t you see the impos- 
sibility of my going on accepting things from 
you? You seem to take it for granted that 
you're to provide for me and the child for the 
rest of our lives. I’ve been a bad, unprincipled 
fool of a girl, I know—yes, rotten bad; there 
are thousands like me in London——” 

Septimus rose to his feet. 

“Oh, don’t, Emmy, don’t! 
it.” 

She rose too and put her hands on his 
shoulders. 

“You must let me speak to-night—our last 
night before we part. It isn’t generous of 
you not to listen.” 

The yellow dog, disturbed in his slumbers, 
shook himself, and regarding them with an 
air of humble sympathy turned and walked 
away discreetly into the shadow. The fisher 
folk on the jetty still sang their mournful 
chorus. 

“Sit down again.” 

Septimus yielded. “But why give your- 
self pain?” he asked gently. 

“To ease my heart. The knife does good. 
Yes, I know I’ve been worthless. But I’m 
not as bad as that. Don’t you see how hor- 
rible the idea is tome? I must pay you back 
the money—and of course not come on you 
for any more. You’ve done too much for 
me already. It sometimes stuns me to think 
of it. It was only because I was in hell and 
mad—and grasped at the hand you held out to 
me. I suppose I’ve done you the biggest 
wrong a woman can do a man. Now I’ve 
come to my senses, I shudder at what I’ve 
done.” 

“Why? Why?” said Septimus, growing 
miserably unhappy. 

“How can you ever marry, unless we go 
through the vulgarity of a collusive divorce?” 

“My dear girl,” said he, “what woman 
would ever marry a preposterous lunatic like 
me?” 

“There’s not a woman living who ought 
not to have gone down on her bended knees 
if she had married you.” 

“I should never have married,” said he, 
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laying his hand for a moment reassuringly 
on hers. ; 

“Who knows?” She gave a slight laugh 
“Zora is only a woman like the rest of us.” 

“Why talk of Zora?” he said quickly. 
“What has she to do with it?” 

“Everything. You don’t suppose I don’t 
know,” she replied in a low voice. “It was 
for her sake and not for mine.” 

He was about to speak when she put out 
her hand and covered his mouth. 

“Let me talk for a little.” 

She took up her parable again and spoke 
very gently, very sensibly. The moonlight 
peacefulness was in her heart. It softened 
the tone of her voice and reflected itself in 
unfamiliar speech. 

“I seem to have grown twenty years older,” 
she said. 

She desired on that night to make her 
gratitude clear to him, to ask his pardon for 
past offenses. She had been like a hunted 
animal; sometimes she had licked his hand 
and sometimes she had scratched it. She had 
not been quite responsible. Sometimes she 
had tried to send him away, for his own sake. 
For herself, she had been terrified at the 
thought of losing him. 

“Another man might have done what you 
did, out of chivalry; but no other man but 
you would not have despised the woman. I 
deserved it; but I knew you didn’t despise me. 
You have been just the same to me all through 
as you were in the early days. It braced me 
up and helped me to keep some sort of self- 
respect. That was the chief reason why I 
could not let you go. Now all is over. І ат 
quite sane and as happy as I ever shall be. 
After to-night it stands to reason we must 
each lead our separate lives. You can’t do 
anything more for me, and God knows, poor 
dear, I can’t do anything for you. So I want 
to thank you.” 

She put her arm around his shoulder and 
kissed his cheek. 

Septimus flushed. Her lips were soft and 
her breath was sweet. No woman save his 
mother had ever kissed him. He turned 
and took her hands. 

“Let me accept that in full payment for 
everything. You want me to go away happy, 
don’t you?” 

“My dear,” she said, with a little catch in 
her voice, “if there was anything in the 
world I could do to make you happy, short 
of throwing baby to a tiger, I would do it.” 

Septimus took off his cap and brought his 
hair to its normal perpendicularity. Emmy 
laughed. 
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“Dear me! What are you going to say?” 

Septimus reflected for a moment. 

“If I dine off a bloater in a soup-plate in the 
drawing-room, or if my bed isn’t made at 
six o’clock in the evening and my house is a 
cross between a pigsty and an ironmonger’s 
shop, nobody minds. Itis only Septimus Dix’s 
exttaordinary habits. But if the woman who 
is my wife in the eyes of the world Е 

“Yes, yes, I see,” she said hurriedly. 
hadn’t looked at it in that light.” 

“The boy is going to Cambridge,” he 
murmured. “Then I should like him to go 
into Parliament. There are deuced clever 
fellows in Parliament. I met one in Venice 
two or three years ago. He knew an awful 
lot of things. We spent an evening together 
on the Grand Canal and he talked all the 
time most interestingly on the drainage system 
of Barrow-in-Furness. I wonder how fellows 
get to know about drains.” 

Emmy said: “Would it make you happy?” 

From her tone he gathered that she referred 
to the subject of contention between them 
and not to his thirst for sanitary information. 

“Of course it would.” 

“But how shall I ever repay you?” 

“Perhaps once a year,” he said, “you can 
settle up in full, as you did just now.” 

There was a long silence and then Emmy 
remarked that it was a heavenly night. 
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CHAPTER XVI 


_In the course of time Sypher returned to 
London to fight a losing battle against the 
Powers of Darkness and derive whatever 
inspiration he could from Zora’s letters. 
He also called dutifully at “The Nook” 
during his week-end visits to Penton Court, 
where he found restfulness in the atmosphere 
of lavender. Mrs. Oldrieve continued to re- 
gard him аѕ д most superior person. Cousin 
Jane, as became a gentlewoman of breeding, 
received him with courtesy—but a courtesy 
marked by that shade of reserve which is due 
from a lady of quality to the grandfatherless. 
If she had not striven against the unregeneracy 
of mortal flesh she would have disapproved 
of him offhand because she disapproved of 
Zora; but she was a conscientious woman, 
and took great pride in overcoming prejudices. 
She also collected pewter, the history of which 
Sypher, during his years of self-education, 
had once studied, in the confused notion that 
it was culture. All knowledge is good; from 
the theory of quaternions to the way to cut a 
ham-frill. It is sure to come in useful, some- 
how. An authority on Central African dia- 
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lects has been known to find them invaluable 
in altercations with cabmen, and a converted 
burglar has, before now, become an admirable 
house-agent. What Sypher, therefore, had 
considered merely learned lumber in his head 
cemented his friendship with Cousin Jane— 
or rather, to speak by the book, soldered it 
with pewter. As for the Cure, however, she 
did not believe in it,’and told him so, roundly. 
She had been brought up to believe in doctors, 
the catechism, the House of Lords, the in- 
equality of the sexes, and the Oldrieve family, 
and in that faith she would live and die. 
Sypher bore her no malice. She did not 
call the Cure pestilential quackery. He was 
beginning not to despise the day of small 
things. 

“It may be very good in its way,” she said, 
“just as Liberalism and Darwinism and eating 
in restaurants may be good things. But 
they are not for me.” 

Cousin Jane’s conversation provided him 
with much innocent entertainment. Mrs. 
Oldrieve was content to talk about the weather, 
and what Zora and Emmy used to like to eat 
when they were little girls: subjects interesting 
to themselves but not conducive to discussion. 
Cousin Jane was nothing if not argumentative. 
She held views, expounded them, and main- 
tained them. Nothing short of a declaration 
from Jehovah bursting in glory through the 
sky could have convinced her of error. Even 
then she would have been annoyed. She 
profoundly disapproved of Emmy’s marriage 
to Septimus, whom, she characterized as a 
doddering idiot. Sypher defended his friend 
warmly. He also defended Wiggleswick at 
whose ways and habits the good lady ex- 
pressed unrestrained indignation. She could 
not have spoken more disrespectfully of 
Antichrist. 

“You mark my words,” she said, “һе 
murder them both in their sleep.” 

Concerning Zora, too, she was emphatic. 

“І ат not one of those who think every 
woman ought to get married; but if she can’t 
conduct herself decently without a husband, 
she ought to have one.” 

“But surely Mrs. Middlemist’s conduct is 
irreproachable,” said Sypher. 

“Irreproachable? Do you think trapesing 
about alone all over the earth—mixing with 
all sorts of people she doesn’t know from 
Adam, and going goodness knows where and 
doing goodness knows what, and idling her 
life away, never putting a darn in her stockings 
even—is irreproachable conduct on the part 
of a young woman of Zora’s birth and appear- 
ance? The way she dresses must attract 
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attention, wherever she goes. It’s supposed 
to be ‘stylish’ nowadays. In my time it was 
immodest. When a young woman was forced 
to journey alone she made herself as incon- 
spicuous as possible. Zora ought to have 
a husband to look after her. Then she could 
do as she liked—or as he liked, which would be 
much the best thing for her.” 

“I happen to be in Mrs. Middlemist’s con- 
fidence,” said Sypher. “She has told me 
many times that she would never marry again. 
Her marriage——” 

“Stuff and rubbish!” cried Cousin Jane. 
“You wait until the man comes along who 
has made up his mind to marry her. It must 
be a big strong man who won't stand any 
nonsense and will take her by the shoulders 
and shake her. She'll marry him fast enough. 
We'll see what happens to her in California.” 

“I hope she won’t marry one of those dread- 
ful creatures with lassos,” said Mrs. Old- 
rieve, whose hazy ideas of California were 
based on hazier memories of Captain Mayne 
Reid. 

“I hope Mrs. Middlemist won’t marry at 
all,” said Sypher, in a tone of alarm. 

“Why?” said Cousin Jane. 

She shot the question at him with almost a 
snarl. Sypher paused for a moment or two 
before replying. 

“I should lose a friend,” said he. 

““Humph!” said Cousin Jane. - 

If the late Rev. Laurence Sterne had known 
Cousin Jane, “Tristram Shandy” would 
have been richer for a chapter on “ Humphs. ” 
He would have analyzed this particular one 
with a minute delicacy beyond the powers 
of Clem Sypher through whose head rang the 
echo of the irritating vocable for some time 
afterwards. It meant ‘something. It meant 
something uncomfortable. It was directly 
leveled at himself and yet it seemed to sum 
up her previous disparaging remarks about 
Zora. “What the dickens"did she mean by 
it?” he asked himself. 

He came down to Nunsmere every week 
now, having given up his establishment at 
Kilburn Priory and sold the house—“ The 
Kurhaus,” as he had named it in his pride. 
A set of bachelor’s chambers in St. James's 
sheltered him during his working days in 
London. He had also sold his motor-car; 
for retrenchment in personal expenses had 
зесоте necessary, and the ригсһаѕе-топеу 
of house and car were needed for the war of 
advertising which he was waging against his 
rivals. There were days black with anxiety 
and haunting doubt, illuminated now and then 
by Zora, who wrote gracious letters of en- 
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couragement. He carried them about with 
him like talismans. 

Sometimes he could not realize that the 
great business he had created could be in 
danger of failure. The routine went on as 
usual. At the works at Bermondsey the same 
activity apparently prevailed as when the Cure 
had reached the hey-day of its fortune some 
five years before. In the sweet-smelling 
laboratory gleaming with white tiles and 
copper retorts, the white-aproned workmen 
sorted and weighed and treated according to 
the secret recipe the bundles of herbs that 
came in every day and were stacked in pigeon- 
holes along the walls. In the boiling-sheds, 
not so sweet-smelling, the great vats of fat 
bubbled and ran, giving out to the cooling- 
troughs the refined white cream of which the 
precious ointment was made. Beyond there 
was another laboratory vast and clean and 
busy, where the healing ichor of the herbs 
was mixed with the drugs and the cream. 
Then came the work-rooms where rows of 
girls filled the celluloid boxes, one dabbing 
in the well-judged quantity, another cutting 
it off clean to the level of the top with a swift 
stroke of the spatula, another getting on the 
lid, and so on, in endless but fascinating 
monotony until the last girl placed on the 
trolley by her side, waiting to carry it to the 
packing-shed, the finished packet of Sypher’s 
Cure as it would be delivered to the world. 
Then there were the packing-sheds full of 
deal cases for despatching the Cure to the 
four quarters of the globe, some empty, some 
being filled, others stacked in readiness for 
the carriers: a Babel of sounds, of hammering 
clamps, of creaking barrows, of horses by the 
open doors rattling their heavy harness and 
trampling the flagstones with their heavy 
hoofs; a ceaseless rushing of brawny men in 
sackcloth aprons, of dusty men with stumps 
of pencils and note-books and crumbled in- 
voices, counting and checking and reporting 
to other men in narrow glass offices against 
the wall. Outside stood the great wagons 
laden with the white deal boxes bound with 
iron hoops and bearing in vermilion letters 
the inscription of Sypher’s Cure. 5 

Every detail of this complicated hive was as 
familiar to him as his kitchen was to his cook. 
He had planned it all, organized it all. Every 
action of every human creature in the place 
from the skilled pharmaceutist responsible 
for the preparation of the ointment to the 
grimy boy who did odd jobs about the sheds 
had been preconccived by him, had had its 
mainspring in his brain. Apart from idealis- 
tic aspirations concerned with the Cure itself, 
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the perfecting of this machinery of human 
activity had been a matter of absorbing 
interest, its perfection a subject of honorable 
pride. 

He walked through the works day after day, 
noting the familiar sights and sounds, pausing 
here and there lovingly, as a man does in his 
garden to touch some cherished plant or to 
fill himself with the beauty of some rare 
flower. The place was inexpressibly dear 
to him. That those furnaces should ever 
grow cold, that those vats should ever be 
empty, that those two magic words should 
cease to blaze on the wooden boxes, should 
fade from the sight of man, that those gates 
should ever be shut, seemed to transcend 
imagination. The factory had taken its rank 
with eternal, unchanging things, like the solar 
system and the Bank of England. Yet he 
knew only too well that there had been change 
in the unchanging and in his soul dwelt a 
sickening certainty that the eternal would be 
transient. Gradually the staff had been re- 
duced, the output lessened. Already two 
of the long tables once filled with girls stood 
forlornly empty. 

His comfortably appointed office in Moor- 
gate Street told the same story. Weck after 
week the orders slackened and gradually 
the number of the clerks had shrunk. Gloom 
settled permanently on the manager’s brow. 
He almost walked on tiptoe into Sypher’s 
room and spoke to him in a hushed whisper, 
until rebuked for dismalness. 

“Tf you look like that, Shuttleworth, I shall 

,? 


On another occasion Shuttleworth said: 
“We are throwing money away on ad- 
vertisements. The concern can’t stand it.” 
Sypher turned, blue pencil in hand, from 
the wall where draft proofs of advertisements 
were pinned for his correction and master’s 
touch. This was a part of the business that 
he loved. It appealed to the flamboyant in 
his nature. It particularly pleased him to 
see omnibuses pass by bearing the famous 
“‘Sypher’s Cure,” an enlargement of his own 
handwriting, in streaming letters of blood. 
“Were going to double them,” said he; 
and his air was that of the racing Mississippi 


captains of old days who in response to the ` 


expostulation of their engineers sent a little 
black boy to sit on the safety-valve. 

The dismal manager turned up his eyes 
to heaven with the air of the family steward 
in “The Rake’s Progress.” Не had not his 
chief’s Napoleonic mind; but he had a wife 
and a large family. Clem Sypher also 
thought of that—not only of Shuttleworth’s 
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wife and family, but also of the wives and 
families of the many men in his employ. It 
kept him awake at nights. 

In the soothing air of Nunsmere, however, 
he slept, in long dead stretches, as a tired 
man sleeps, in spite of trains which screeched 
past the bottom of his lawn. Their furious 
unrest enhanced the peace of village things. 
He began to love the little backwater of the 
earth whose stillness calmed the fever of life. 
As soon as he stepped out on to the platform 
at Ripstead a cool hand seemed to touch his 
forehead, and charm away the cares that 
made his temples throb. At Nunsmere he 
gave himself up to the simplicities of the place. 
He took to strolling, like Septimus, about the 
common and made friends with the lame 
donkey. On Sunday mornings he went to 
church. He had first found himself there out 
of curiosity, for though not an irreligious man, 
he was nof given to pious practices; but 
afterwards he had gone on account of the 
restfulness of the rural service. His mind 
essentially reverent took it very seriously, 
just as it took seriously the works of a great 
poet which he could not understand, or any 
alien form of human aspiration; even the 
parish notices and the publication of banns 
he received with earnest attention. His 
intensity of interest as he listened to the sermon 
sometimes flattered the mild vicar, and at 
other times—when thinness of argument 
pricked his conscience—alarmed him con- 
siderably. But Sypher would not have dared 
enter into theological disputation. He took 
the sermon as he took the hymns, in which 
he joined lustily. Cousin Jane, whom he 
invariably met with Mrs. Oldrieve after the 
service and escorted home, had по such 
scruples. She tore the vicar’s theology into 
fragments and scattered them behind her as 
she walked, like a hare in a paper-chase. 

Said the Literary Man from London, who 
had strolled with them on one of these oc- 
casions: 

“The good lady’s one of those women who 
speak as if they had a relation who had 
married a high official in the Kingdom of 
Heaven and now and then gave them con- 
fidential information.” 

Sypher liked Rattenden because he could 
often put into a phrase his own unformulated 
ideas. He also belonged to a world to which 
he himself was a stranger, the world of books 
and plays and personalities and theories of 
art. Sypher thought that its denizens lived 
on a lofty plane. 

“The atmocphere,” said Rattenden, ‘is 
so rarefied that the kettle refuses to boil 
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properly. That is why we always have cold 
tea at literary gatherings. My dear fellow, 
it’s a lost world. It talks all day and 
does nothing all night. The ragged Italian 
in front of the fresco in his village church or 
at the back of the gallery at the opera of his 
town knows more essentials of painting and 
music than any of us. It’s a hollow sham of a 
world filled with empty words. I love it.” 

“Then why abuse it?” laughed Sypher. 

“Because it’s a wanton and the wanton 
angers you and fascinates you at the same 
time. You never know how to take her. 
You are aware she hasn’t got a heart, but her 
lips are red. She is unreal. She holds views 
in. defiance of common sense. Which is the 
nobler thing to do—to dig potatoes or paint 
a man digging potatoes? She swears to 
you that the digger is a clod of earth and the 
painter a handful of heaven. She is talking 
rot. You know it. Yet you believe her.” 

Sypher was not convinced by the airy 
paradoxician. He had a childish idea that 
painters and novelists and actors were superior 
beings. Rattenden found this Arcadian and 
cultivated Sypher’s society. They took long 
walks together on Sunday afternoons. 

“After all,” said Rattenden, “І can speak 
freely. І ат a pariah among my kind.” 

Sypher asked why. 

“ Because I don’t play golf. In London it is 
impossible to be seriously regarded as a literary 
man unless you play golf.” 

He found Sypher а good listener. He 
loved to catch a theory of life, hold it in his 
hand like a struggling bird while he dis- 
coursed about it, and let it go free into the 
sunshine again. Sypher admired his nimble- 
ness of mind. 

“You juggle with ideas as the fellows on 
the stage do with gilt balls.” 

“It’s а game I learned,” said Rattenden. 
“It’s very useful. It takes one’s mind off the 
dull question of earning bread and butter 
for a wife and five children.” 

“I wish you’d teach it to me,” said Sypher. 
“Гуе many wives and many children de- 
pendent on me for bread and butter!” 

Rattenden was quick to note the tone of 
depression. He laughed kindly. 

“Looking on is just as good. When you’re 
worried in London why don’t you look me up? 
My wife and I will play it for you. She’s 
an amusing body. Heaven knows how I 
should have got through without her. She 
also swears by Sypher’s Cure.” 

So they became friends. Sypher, since the 
blistered heel episode, had lost his fearless 
way of trumpeting the Cure far and wide, 
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having a nervous dread of secing the ф and 
q of the hateful words form themselves 
on the lips of a companion. He became sub- 
dued, and only spoke of travel and men and 
things, of anything but the Cure. He pre- 
ferred to listen and, as Rattenden preferred 
to talk, he found conversation a simple matter. 
Rattenden was an amusing anecdotist and 
amassed a prodigious amount of raw material 
for his craft. То the collector, by some un- 
known law of attraction, come the objects 
which he collects. Everywhere he goes he 
finds them to his hand, as Septimus’s friend 
found the Toby jugs. Wherever Rattenden 
turned, a bit of gossip met his ear. Very few 
things, therefore, happened in literary and 
theatrical London which did not come in- 
evitably to his knowledge. He could have 
wrecked many homes and pricked many 
reputations. As a man of the world, how- 
ever, he used his. knowledge with discretion, 
and as an artist in anecdote he selected 
fastidiously. He seldom retailed a bit of 
gossip for its own sake; when he did so he 
had a purpose. 

One evening they dined together at Sypher’s 
club, a great semi-political institution with 
many thousand members. He had secured, 
however, a quiet table in a corner of the 
dining-room which was adorned with full- 
length portraits of self-conscious statesmen. 
Sypher unfolded his napkin with an air of 
satisfaction. 

“Tve had good news to-day. 
mist is on her way home.” 

“You have the privilege of her friendship, ” 
said Rattenden. “Youre to Бе envied. 
O fortunate nimium.” 

He preserved some of the Oxford tradition 
in tone and manner. He had brown hair 
turning gray, a smooth face, and wore pince- 
nez secured by a broad black cord. Being 
very short-sighted his eyes seen through the 
thick lenses were almost expressionless. 

“Zora Middlemist,” said he, squeezing 
lemon over his oysters, “is a grand and splendid 
creature whom I admire vastly. As I never 
lose an opportunity of telling her that she is 
doing nothing with her grand and splendid 
qualities, I suffer under the ban of her dis- 
pleasure.” 

“What do you think she ought to do with 
them?” asked Sypher. 

“It’s a difficult and delicate matter to dis- 
cuss a woman with another man; especially—” 
he waved a significant hand. “But I, in 
my little way, have written a novel or two— 
studies of women. I speak therefore as an 
expert. Now, just as a painter can’t cor- 


Mrs. Middle- 
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rectly draw the draped figure unless he has 
an anatomical knowledge of the limbs be- 
neath, so is a novelist unable to present the 
character of a woman with sincerity and 
verisimilitude unless he has taken into account 
all the hidden physiological workings of that 
woman’s nature. He must be familiar with 
the workings of the sex principle within her, 
although he need not show them in his work, 
any more than the painter shows the anatomy. 
Analyzing thus the imaginary woman, one 
forms a habit of analyzing the real woman 
in whom one takes an interest—or rather 
one does it unconsciously.” He paused. 
“I told you it was rather delicate. You see 
what I’m trying to get at? Zora Middle- 
mist is driven round the earth like Io by the 
gadfly of her temperament. She’s seeking 
the beauty or meaning or fulfilment, or what- 


ever she chooses to call it, of life. What 
she’s really looking for is love.” 
“І don’t believe it,” said Sypher. 
Rattenden shrugged his shoulders. ‘It’s 


true all the same. But in her case it’s the 
great love—the big thing for the big man— 
the gorgeous tropical sunshine in which all 
the splendor of her сап develop. No little man 
will move her. She draws them all round 
her—that type has an irresistible atmosphere— 
but she passes them by with her magnificent 
head in the air. She is looking all the time 
for the big man. The pathetic comedy of 
it is that she is as innocent and as uncon- 
scious of the object of her search as the flower 
that opens its heart to the bee bearing the 
pollen on its wings. I’m not infallible as a 
general rule. In this case I am.” 

He hastened to consume his soup which had 
got cold during his harangue. 

“You’ve mixed much with women and 
studied them,” said Sypher. “I haven't. 
I was engaged to a girl once, but it was a 
tepid affair. She broke it off because it was 
much more vital to me to work in my labora- 
tory than to hold her hand in her mother’s 
parlor. No doubt she was right. This was 
in the early days when I was experimenting 
with the Cure. Since then I’ve been a man 
of one idea. It has absorbed all my soul and 
energies, so that I’ve had none to spare for 
women. Here and there, of course——” 

“І know. The trifling things. They are 
part of the banquet of life. One eats and 
forgets.” 

Sypher glanced at him and nodded his 
appreciation of the literary man’s neat way of 
putting things. But he did not reply. He 
ate his fish in silence, hardly tasting it, his 
mind far away following Zora Middlemist 
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across the seas. А horrible, jealous hatred 
of the big man for whom she sought sprang 
up in his heart. His pink face flushed red. 

“This sole bonne јетте is excellent,” said 
Rattenden. 

Sypher started in confusion, and praised 
the chef, and talked gastronomy while his 
thoughts were with Zora. He remembered 
the confession of Septimus Dix in Paris. 
Septimus had been caught in the irresistible 
atmosphere. He loved her, but he was one . 
of the little men and she had him by 


_with her magnificent head in the air. The 


gastronomic talk languished. Presently Rat- 
tenden said: 

“One of the feminine phenomena that has 
puzzled me most of late has been the marriage 
of her sister to Septimus Dix.” 

Sypher laid down his knife and fork. 

“How extraordinary that you should men- 
tion it! Не was in my mind as you spoke.” 

“І was thinking of her,” said Rattenden. 
“She has Mrs. Middlemist’s temperament 
without her force of character—the sex with- 
out the splendor. I heard a very curious 
thing about her only yesterday.” 

“What was it?” 

“Tt was one of those things that are not 
told.” 

“Tell me,” said Sypher, earnestly. “I 
have reasons for asking. I am convinced 
there are circumstances of which neither Mrs. 
Dix’s mother nor sister know anything. I’m 
a loyal man. You may trust me.” 

“Very well,” said Rattenden. “Have you 
ever heard of a man called Mordaunt Prince? 
Yes—a well-known actor—about the biggest 
blackguard that disgraces the stage. He 
was leading man at the theater where she 
last played. They were doing ‘The Widow 
of Ware.’ They were about a great deal 
together. It was common gossip at the time.” 

“Gossip is notoriously uncharitable,” said 
Sypher. 

“If charity covers a multitude of sins, 
uncharitableness has the advantage of un- 
covering them. The pudor brittanicus, how- 
ever, is responsible for uncovering the one I 
am going to tell you of. About two or three 
months before the marriage, Emmy Oldrieve 
and Mordaunt Prince were staying together 
at an hotel in Tunbridge Wells. There was 
no mistake about it. There they were. They 
had a motor with them. A week before the 
Dix marriage was announced Mordaunt 
Prince married a Mrs. Morris—old Sol Morris 
the money-lender’s widow.” 

Sypher stared at him. 

“Tt’s one of the least amazing of human 
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phenomena,” said Rattenden, cynically. “т 
only puzzled at Calypso being so soon able 
to console herself for the departure of Ulys- 
ses, and taking up with such a dreamy- 
headed shadow of a man as our friend Dix. 
The end of the Mordaunt Prince story is that 
he was too much for the widow, who has 
pensioned him off, and now he is drinking 
himself to death in Naples.” 

“Emmy Oldrieve! Good gracious, is it pos- 
sible?” cried Sypher, absently pushing aside 
.the dish the waiter handed him. 


Rattenden carefully helped himself to par-. 


tridge and orange salad. 

“105 not only possible, but unquestionable 
fact. You see,” he added complacently, 
“nothing can happen without its coming 
sooner or later to me. My informant was 
staying at the hotel all the time. You will 
allow me to vouch absolutely for her veracity.” 

Sypher did not speak for some moments. 
The large dining-room with its portraits of 
self-conscious statesmen faded away and 
became a little street in Paris, one side in 
shade and the other baking in the sun. And 
at a little iron table sat a brown and indis- 
creet Zouave and Septimus Dix, pale, indecisive, 
with a wistful appeal in his washed-out blue 
суеѕ. “Suddenly he regained consciousness, 
and, more for the sake of covering his loss of 
self-possession than for that of eating, he re- 
called the waiter and put some partridge on 
his plate. Then he looked across the table 
at his guest and said very sternly: 

“J look to you to prevent this story going 
any further.” 

“TIl make it my duty to prevent it,” said 
Rattenden. 

Sypher helped his guest to wine. 

“I hope you like this Roederer,” said he. 
“It’s the only exquisite wine in the club, and 
unfortunately there are not more than a few 
bottles left. I had seven dozen of the same 
cuvée in my cellar at Priory Park—if anything, 
in better condition. I had to sell it with the 
rest of the things when I gave up the house. 
It went to my heart. Champagne is the only 
wine I understand. There was a time when 
it stood as a symbol to me of the unattainable. 
Now that I can drink it when I will, I know 
that all the laws of philosophy forbid its hav- 
ing any attraction for me. Thank Heaven 
I’m not dyspeptic enough in soul to be a 
philosopher and I’m grateful for my aspira- 
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tions. I cultivated my taste for champagne 
out of sheer gratitude.” 

“Any wise man,” said Rattenden, ‘‘can 
realize his dreams. It takes something much 
higher than wisdom to enjoy the realization. ” 

“What is that?” 

“The heart of a child,” said Rattenden. 
He smiled in his inscrutable way behind his 
thick lenses, and sipped his champagne. 
“Truly a delicious wine,” said he. 

Sypher said good-by to his guest on the 
steps of the club, and walked home to his new 
chambers in St. James’s deep in thought. 
For the first time since his acquaintance with 
Rattenden, he was glad to part from him. 
He had a great need of solitude. It came to 
him almost as a shock to realize that things 
were happening in the world round about him 
quite as heroic, in the eyes of the high gods, 
as the battle between Sypher’s Cure and 
Jebusa Jones’s Cuticle Remedy. The curtain 
of life had been lifted, and a flash of its inner 
mysteries had been revealed. His eyes still 
were dazed. But he had received the gift of 
vision. He had seen beyond doubt or question 
the heart of Septimus Dix. He knew what he 
had done, why he had done it. 

Zora Middlemist had passed Septimus 
by with her magnificent head in the air. 
But he was not one of the little men. 

“Ву heaven, he is not!” he cried aloud and 
the cry came from his depths. 

Zora Middlemist had passed him, Clem 
Sypher, by with her magnificent head in the air. 

He let himself into his chambers; they 
struck him as being chill and lonely, the casual, 
uncared-for hiding-place of one of the little 
men. He stirred the fire, almost afraid to 
disturb the cold silence by the rattle of the 
poker against the bars of the grate. His 
slippers were set in readiness on the hearth- 
rug, and the machine who valeted him had 
fitted them with boot-trees. He put them on, 
and unlocking his desk, took out the letter 
which he had received that morning from 
Zora. 

“For you,” she wrote, “І want victory all 
along the line—the apotheosis of Sypher’s 
Cure on Earth. For myself, I don’t know 
what I want. I wish you would tell me.” 

Clem Sypher sat down with the letter on 
an arm-chair and looked into the fire until 
it went out. For the first time in his life he 
did riot know what he wanted. 


(To be continued) 
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АУП) McKENNA, the gar- 
dener at Jasper Place, was a 


{ Scotchman of the Scotch. He 
4 was truculent when sober, 
SH and actively pugnacious when 

f drunk. It may be said to his 
credit that he was not drunk 
very often, and that when he was drunk he was 
canny enough to keep out of Mr. Jasper’s way. 
But one night, after a prolonged political dis- 
cussion at Callahan’s saloon, he was unsteadily 
steering homeward across the side lawn just as 
young Mr. Harry Jasper and two friends who 
were visiting him emerged from the gap in the 
hedge that divided Jasper Place from Willow- 
brook, next door. The gentlemen were re- 
turning from a dinner, and were clothed in 
evening dress. They in no wise resembled 
tramps; but David’s vision was blurred and his 
fighting blood was up. He possessed himself 
of an armful of damp sods, and warily ad- 
vanced to the attack. · Не was not іп a condi- 
tion to aim very straight, but the three shining 
shirt-fronts made an easy mark. Before his 
victims had recovered from the suddenness of 
the onslaught suffi- 
ciently to protect them- 
selves, he had de- 
molished three dress 
suits. 

The next morning 
David was dismissed. 
The other workers, 
both at Jasper Place 
and Willowbrook, 
appreciated the justice 
of the sentence, but 
were sorry to see him 
go. David’s argu- 
mentative temper and 
David’s ready fists had 
added zest to social 
‘intercourse. They 
feared that his suc- 
cessor would be of a 
milder type, and less 
entertaining. The 
successor came some 
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three days later, and Peter, the coachman at 
Willowbrook, observing his arrival across the 
hedge, paid an early call on Patrick, the coach- 
man at Jasper Place, to see what the newcomer 
was like. Peter returned to Willowbrook dis- 
gusted. 

“Не a Dago! A jabberin’ Dago out of a 
ditch. He can’t talk more’n ten words, an’ 
he don’t understand what they means. Mr. 
Harry picked him all right for a peaceable 
citizen who won’t be spoilin’ no dress suits. 
He ain’t got a drop о’ fight in him. Ye call him 
а liar, an’ he smiles an’ says, ‘Sank you!’” 

Vittorio set about the weeding of his flower- 
beds with the sunny patience bred of love. 
Whatever were his failings in English and the 
war-like arts, at least he understood his busi- 
ness. Mr. Harry watched his protégé with 
pleased approval. He had always admired 
the Italian character theoretically, but this was 
the first time that he had ever put his admiration 
to the actual test; and he congratulated himself 
upon finding at last the ideal gardener with the 
pastoral soul that he had long been searching. 
Mr. Harry had no racial prejudices himself, 
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“Its somethin’ awful the way this country’s 
gettin’ cluttered up with Dagoes”’ 


and he took it for granted that others were as 
broad. 

Vittorio’s pastoral soul, however, won less 
approval among his fellow-workers. Peter did 
not share Mr. Harry’s enthusiasm for the Ital- 
jan race, and Peter largely swayed public 
opinion both at Jasper Place and Willow- 
brook. 

“Its somethin’ awful,” he declared, “Һе 
way this country’s gettin’ cluttered up with 
Dagoes. There ought to be a law against 
lettin’ ?em come in.” 

In so far as he was concerned, Peter refused 
to let Vittorio come in; and the man was con- 
signed to social darkness and the companion- 
ship of his plants. He did not seem to mind 
this ostracism, however, but whistled and sang 
at his work with unabated cheerfulness. His 
baby English shortly became the butt of every- 
body’s ridicule, but as he never understood the 
jokes, he bore no grudge. The only matterin 
which he showed the slightest personal preju- 
dice was the fact that they all persisted in call- 
ing him “Топу.” 

“ Му name no Tony,” he would patiently ex- 
plain half a dozen times a day. “Му name 
Vittorio Emanuele, same-a de king.” 

Tony, however, he remained. 

The man’s chief anxiety was to learn English, 
and he was childishly grateful to anyone who 
helped him. The stablemen took a delighted 
interest in his education; it was considered 
especially funny to teach him scurrilous slang. 
“ Соте off your perch, you old fool, ”’ was one of 
the phrases he patiently committed to memory, 
and later repeated to Mr. Harry with smiling 
pride at his own progress. 

Mr. Harry spoke to Peter on the subject. 

“Yes, sir,” Peter agreed easily, “it’s dis- 
gustin’, the language these Dagoes picks up. І 
can’t imagine where they hears it, sir. They’re 
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that familiar, ye can’t pound no manners into 
them.” 

Mr. Harry wisely dropped the matter. He 
knew Peter, and he thought it safest to let Vit- 
torio work out his own salvation. 

Several of the practical jokes at the man’s ex- 
pense should, logically, have ended in a fight. 
Had he taken up the gauntlet, even at the ex- 
pense of a whipping, they would have respected 
him—in so far as Irishmen can respect an 
Italian—but nothing could goad him into 
action. He swallowed insults with a smiling 
zest, as though he liked their taste. This un- 
failing peaceableness was held to be the more 
disgraceful in that he was a strongly built 
fellow, quite capable of standing up for his 
rights. 

“ Не ain’t so bad-looking,”’ Annie, the parlor- 
maid at Willowbrook, commented one day, as 
she and Peter strolled up to the hedge and in- 
spected the new gardener, at work with the 
clipping-shears. “Апа, at least, he’s tall— 
that’s something. They’re usually so little, 
them Eye-talians.” 

“Huh!” said Peter, “size ain’t no merit. 
“The less there is of an Eye-talian, the better. 
His bigness don’t help along his courage none. 
Ye’re a coward, Tony. D’ye hear that?” 

Their comments had been made with per- 
fect freedom in Vittorio’s presence, while he 
hummed a tune from “Fra Diavolo” in smiling 
unconcern. Unless one couched one’s in- 
sults in kindergarten language and fired them 
straight into his face, they passed him by un- 
scathed. 

“Yere a coward, Топу,” Peter repeated. 

“Cow-ward?” Vittorio broke off his song 
and beamed upon them with a flash of black 
eyes and white teeth. “How you mean, cow- 
ward? No understand.” 

“А coward,” Peter patiently explained, ‘‘is 
a man who’s afraid to fight—like you. Eye- 
talians are cowards. They don’t dare stand up 
man to man an’ take what’s comin’ to ’em. 
When they’ve got a grudge to pay, they creeps 
up in the night an’ sticks a knife in yer back. 
That’s bein’ a coward.” 

The insulting significance of this escaped 
Vittorio, but he clung to the word delightedly. 
“Cow-ward, cow-ward,”’ he repeated, to fix the 
syllables in his mind. ‘Nice word! Sank 
you.” Then, as a glimmering of Peter’s in- 
sinuation finally penetrated, he shook his head 
andlaughed. Thechargeamusedhim. “Ме 
по cow-ward!” he declared. “No afraid 
fight, but no like-a fight. Too hard work.” 
He shrugged his shoulders and spread out his 
hands. “Моге easy take care-a flower. ” 

The subtlety of this explanation was lost 
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upon Peter, and the two went their ways; the 
one happily engaged with his weeding and his 
pruning, the other looking on across the hedge, 
contemptuously scornful. 

Peter’s ideal of the highest human attain- 
ment was to become a “‘true sport.” His vo- 
cabulary was intensive rather than extensive, 
and the few words it contained meant much. 
The term “true sport” connoted all desirable 
qualities. Abstractly, it signified ability, dar- 
ing, initiative, force; it meant that the bearer 
attacked the world with easy, conquering grace, 
and—surest test of all—that he faced defeat no 
less than success with a high heart. Concretely, 
a true sport could play polo and ride to hounds, 
could drive a motor-car or a four-in-hand or sail 
a boat, could shoot or swim or box. All of these 
things, and several others, Mr. Harry Jasper 
could do. It was from observing him that 
Peter’s definition had gained such precision. 

The billiard-room mantelpiece at Jasper 
Place held a row of silver cups, relics of Mr. 
Harry’s college days. The hall at Jasper 
Place testified to Mr. Harry’s prowess with the 
rifle. A moose head decorated the arch, a 
grizzly-bear skin stretched before the hearth, 
and a crocodile’s head plucked from the mud 
of its native Nile emerged grinning from the 
chimney-piece. Some day Mr. Harry was 
going to India after a tiger-skin to put over the 
couch; in the meanwhile he contented himself 
with duck-shooting on Great South Bay, or an 
occasional dip into the Adirondacks. 

Patrick had accompanied him on the last 
of these trips, and it 
had been a long- 
standing promise that 
Peter should goon the 
next. Their camp was 
to be in Canada this 
year, as soon as the 
open season for cari- 
bou arrived. Peter’s 
heart was set on acar- 
ibou of his own, and 
as the summer wore to 
an end his practice 
with the rifle was 
assiduous. 

Mr. Harry had set 
up a target down on 
the Jasper beach—a 
long strip of muddy 
gravel which the in- 
let, at low tide, left 
bare—and had given 
the men permission 
to shoot. 

One Saturday 
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afternoon Patrick and Peter and Billy, the 
under groom, were gathered on the beach 
amusing themselves with a rifle and a fresh 
box of cartridges. The target was a good 
two hundred yards away. With a light rifle, 
such as the men were using, it was a very pretty 
shot to hit one of the outer rings, the bull’s-eye, 
through anything but a lucky fluke, being almost 
impossible. 

“Mr. Harry’s givin’ us a run for our money, ” 
Peter grumbled, after splashing the water be- 
hind the target several times in a vain attempt 
to get his range. ‘‘You’d better keep out, 
Billy. This ain’t no easy steps for little feet.” 

But Billy, with his usual aplomb, insisted 
upon trying. After his second shot Peter de- 
risively shouted: 

“Look out, Pat! It ain’t safe to stand behind 
him; he’s likely to hit ’most anything except the 
mark.” 

Billy good-naturedly retired and engaged 
himself in keeping score. The rivalry between 
Peter and Patrick was keen. The latter was 
the older hand at rifle-shooting, but Peter was 
the younger man and possessed the keener eye. 
As soon as they became accustomed to their dis- 
tance they pulled into line, and the contest grew 
spirited. Presently Vittorio, garden-hoe in 
hand, came loping across the meadow, attracted 
by the shots. When he saw what was toward, 
he dropped down on the bank and interestedly 
watched the match. Patrick had been ahead, 
but his last shot went wild and splashed the 
water to the left of the target. Peter made the 


“Come off your perch, you old fool” 
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inner ring and pulled the score up even. 
was in an elated frame of mind. 

“Hello, Tony!” he called with unwonted 
affability as he paused to reload. ‘‘See that 
shot? Pretty near hit the bull’s-eye. You 
don’t know how to shoot—no?  Eye-talians 
use knives. Americans use guns.” 

Vittorio smiled back, pleased at being so 
freely included in the conversation. 

“І shoot-a more good dat. You no shoot-a 
straight; no hit middle.” His tone was not 
boastful; he merely dropped the remark as an 
unimpassioned statement of fact. 

Peter had raised the rifle to his shoulder; he 
lowered it again to stare. 

“What аге ye givin’ us?” he demanded. 
“Ye think ye can shoot better’n me?” 

Vittorio shrugged. He had no desire to hurt 
Peter’s feelings, but at the same time he saw no 
occasion to lie. 

“Course І shoot-a more good dat,” he re- 
sponded genially. “І shoot-a long time. You 
no learn how like-a me.” 

“Here,” said Peter, stretching the rifle to- 
ward the man, ““1еї me see ye do it, then! Either 
put up or shut up. ГЇЇ show ye that it ain’t so 
easy as it looks.” 

Vittorio sprang to his feet wth an air of sur- 
prised delight. 

“You let-a me shoot? Sank you! Sank you 
ver’ moch.” He took the rifle in his hand and 
caressed the barrel with a touch almost loving. 
His eyes were eager as a child’s. 

“Here, you, Топу,” Peter warned, ‘don’t 
get funny with that gun! Point it at the target.” 


He 
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Vittorio raised the rifle and squinted along 
the barrel; then, as an idea occurred to him, he 
lowered it again and faced the three men with 
his always sunny smile. He had a sporting 
proposition to make. 

“ You shoot-a more good me, my name Tony. 
I shoot-a more good you, my name Vittorio 
Emanuele, same-a de king. You call me Vit- 
torio, I understand, І come; you call me Топу, 
І no understand, no come.” 

Peter, whatever his prejudices, was true to 
his ideals. 

“Its a bargain, Tony. Ye beat me shootin’ 
and ГЇЇ call ye any bloomin’ thing ye please— 
providin’ І can twist me tongue to it.” 

Vittorio’s eyes sought Patrick’s. He re- 
moved the pipe from his mouth and grunted. 

“All-a right!” said Vittorio. “Ме shoot-a 
free time. First me, den you, den you, den me 
again, like dat.” 

Without more ado he threw the gun to his 
shoulder, and, scarcely seeming to sight, fired, 
and snapped out the empty cartridge. As the 
smoke cleared the three strained forward in 
open-mouthed astonishment. Не had hit the 
target squarely in the center. 

“ Ву gum! he’s done it!” Peter gasped; 
then, after an astonished silence, “ Nothin’ but 
luck—he can’t do it again. Gi’ me the gun.” 

Peter’s surprise had not steadied his nerves; 
his shot went far astray, and he silently passed 
the rifle to Patrick. Patrick laid down his pipe, 
planted his feet firmly, and made the inner ring. 
He passed the rifle on to Vittorio, and resumed 
his pipe. Patrick was a phlegmatic soul; it 
took a decided shock to 
rouse him to words. 

“Let’s see ye do it 
again,” said Peter. 

Vittorio raised the rifle 
and did it again. His 
manner was entirely 
composed; һе scored 
bull’s-eyes as a matter 
of course. 

Peter’s feelings by now 
were too complicated 
for words. He studied 
the nonchalant Vittorio 
a moment in bafiled 
bewilderment, then 
stepped forward without 
remark to take his turn. 
He sighted long and 
carefully, and scored the 
outer ring. He offered 
the rifle to Patrick, who 
waved it away. 

“Рт out.” 
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“Don’t back down,” 
said Peter. “ Ye’ve got 
two more tries. If ye 
let him beat us he’ll be 
so darned cocky there 
won’t be no livin’ with 
him.” 

Patrick copied the 
Italian’s shrug and pass- 
.ed therifleon. Vittorio 
advanced for his third 
turn under the keenly 
suspicious scrutiny of six 
eyes. They could not N 
divine how such shoot- 
ing could be accomplish- 
ed by trickery, but, still 
more, they could not 
divine how it could be 
accomplished without. 
Vittorio sighted more 
carefully this time, but 
he made his bull’s-eye 
with unabated precision. 

“Dat make-a free time,” he observed, re- 
linquishing the rifle with a regretful sigh. 

“Guess Гуе had enough,” said Peter. 
“ Yow re Vittorio Emanuele, same-a de king, all 
right. We don’t appear to trot in your class. 
How'd ye learn?” 

“All Italian mans know how shoot—learn 


in de army. I shoot-a long time. Shoot-a 
Afric’.”’ 

“Africa!” said Peter. “You been in 
Africa?” 


“Two time,” Vittorio nodded. 

“What’d ye shoot there—lions?” 

“No,no Шоп.” Vittorio raised his shoulders 
with a deprecatory air. “ Just тап.” 

“Oh!” said Peter. His tone was noticeably 
subdued. 

Mr. Harry Jasper, also attracted by the 
shooting, came strolling along the beach to see 
how the match was going, but arrived too late 
to witness Vittorio’s spectacular exhibit. Mr. 
Harry considered himself a pretty good shot; 
he had often beaten Peter, and Peter enter- 
tained a slightly malicious desire to see him 
worsted once at his own game. 

“Oh, Mr. Harry!” he called carelessly. 
“Weve been tryin’ our hands at yer target, 
like ye said we might, an’ this here new gar- 
dener-man come along an’ wanted to have a 
try. He’s а surprisin’ good shot for an Eye- 
talian. Ye wouldn’t believe it, but he beat 
Pat an’ he beat me. Would you mind shootin’ 
with him once? Га like to show him what 
Americans can do.” 


Peter’s tone was a touch over-careless. Mr. 
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“Ye think ye can shoot better’n me?” 


- 


Harry glanced at him suspiciously, and from 
him to Vittorio, who was looking on with 
amiable aloofness, quite unaware that he was 
the subject of discussion. Mr. Harry had not 
been entirely blind to the trials of David’s 
peaceable successor, and he was glad to see that 
the man was coming to the top. 

“So he’s beaten you? How does that happen, 
Peter? І thought you prided yourself on your 
shooting.” 

“Tm a little out о” practice,” said Peter. 

Mr. Harry ran his eye over Vittorio’s well- 
set-up figure. 

“Served in the army, Vittorio?” 

“Si, signore, five year.” 

“What corps—Bersaglieri?” 


“Si, sil” Vittorio’s face was alight. “I 
b’long Bersaglieri. How you know?” 
“Thank you for your interest, Peter.” Mr. 


“I don’t believe ГІ shoot 
I’m a little out of practice 


Harry laughed. 
with him to-day. 
myself.” 

Peter’s face was mystified. 

“The Bersaglieri,” Mr. Harry explained, 
“are the sharp-shooters of the Italian army, 
and a well-trained lot they are. You and I, 
Peter, are amateurs; we don’t enter matches 
against them when we know what we’re about.” 

“He didn’t tell me nothin’ about bein’ a 


sharp-shooter,”’ said Peter, sulkily. “He said 
he learned in Africa.” 
“Africa?” Mr. Harry echoed. “Did you 


go through the campaign in Abyssinia, Vit- 
torio?” ; 
The man nodded. 
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“No сап move, I bleed so moch” 


“Surely not at Adowa?” 

A quick shadow crossed his face. 

“Si, signore,” he said simply; “I fight at 
Adowa.” 

“Good heavens!” Mr. Harry cried. “The 
fellow’s fought against Menelik and the der- 
уіѕһеѕ.” He faced the other three, his hand on 
Vittorio’s shoulder. 

“You don’t know what that means? You 
never heard of Adowa? It means that this chap 
here has been through the fiercest battle ever 
fought on African soil. He was beaten—the 
odds against him were too heavy—but it was 
one of the bravest defeats in history. The 
Italians for three days had been marching 
across burning deserts in a hostile country, on 
half rations and with almost no water. At the 
end of that time they accomplished a forced 
march of twenty miles by night, across hills and 
ravines so rough that the cannon had frequently 
to be carried by hand. Then, as they were, 
worn out and hungry, hopeless as to the out- 
come, they were asked to face an enemy six 
times larger than themselves—not a civilized 
enemy, mind you, but howling dervishes— 
and they did it without flinching. There’s not 
a man who went through Adowa but came out 
a hero.” 

Vittorio had watched his face; here and 
there he had caught a word. He suddenly 
threw out his arms in a spasm of excitement, 
his eyes blazing at the memory of the fight. 

“аз right! Menelik bad king—bad war. 
No like-a dose peoples—me. I shoot-a fast like 
dis.” He snatched up the rifle and crouched 
behind a rock; in pantomime he killed a dozen 
of the foe in as many seconds. He threw the 


rifle away and sprang to his feet. “Not 
enough cartridges! No can shoot-a more. Den 
I get-a wound; lie like-a dis.” He dropped 
his arms and drooped his head. “How you 
say? Tired? Yes, ver’ tired like-a baby. 
Santissima Virgine! No can move, I bleed so 
moch. Sun ver’ hot—no water—ver’ t’irsty. 
Den come-a dose peoples. Dey cut-a me up.” 

He tore open his shirt. A broad scar ex- 


tended from his shoulder across his breast. - 


He lifted his hair and showed a scar behind 
his ear, another on his forehead. 

“Si, signore, all over my body dey cut-a me 
up!” 

Mr. Harry frowned. 

“Yes, yes, I know. It was terrible! You 
put up a great fight, Vittorio—sorry you didn’t 
do forem. You are brave chaps, you Italians. 
It’s a great thing to have gone through Adowa, 
something to be proud of all your life. I am 
glad to know you were there.” He glanced at 
Peter sharply, then nodded and turned away. 

Peter studied Vittorio, a new look in his eyes. 
The man’s momentary excitement had van- 
ished; he was his old placid, sunny self again. 

“I guess we, made a mistake,” said Peter, 
and he held out his hand. 

Vittorio obligingly shook it, since that 
seemed to be expected, but he did it with smil- 
ing uncomprehension. He had never known 
that he had been insulted, and he did not re- 
alize that amends were necessary. A pause 
followed while the three men gazed at Vittorio, 
and Vittorio gazed at the sun, slanting toward 
the western horizon. 

“Six ’clock!”? he exclaimed, coming to a 
sudden realization that duty called. “I go 
water flowers.” He shouldered his hoe and 
turned away, but paused to add, his eyes wist- 
fully on the rifle: “You let-a me shoot some 
ovver day? Sank you. Goo’-by.” 

Peter looked after him and shook his head. 

“An’ to think he’s a Dago! I s’pose if ye 
could understand what they was jabberin’ 
about half the time, ye’d find they was talkin’ 
as sensible as anybody else. ”Тїз funny,” he 
mused, “how much people is alike, no matter 
what country they comes from.” He picked 
up the rifle and stuffed the, cartridges into his 
pocket. “Get a move on ye, Billy. ’Tis time 
we was feedin’ them horses. ” 


“MR. DOOLEY” ON THE OLYMPIC 
GAMES 


BY F. P. 


ELL, sir,” ‘said Mr. Dooley, ‘th’ 
W Olympic games must be most over 
be this time.” 

“Sure they were over months ago,” said 
Mr. Hennessy. 

“Don’t ye believe it,’ said Mr. Dooley. 
“Ye don’t know annything about internay- 
tional spoorts. Not ontil th’ last young Olym- 
pian has staggered acrost th’ threshhold iv 
his father’s grocery store an’ told th’ re- 
porthers how not a cheer was raised f’r his 
magnificent effort whin he come in number 
wun hundherd an’ two in th’ Marathon race 
will th’ returns be complete. But with thirty 
precincts still to hear fr’m th’ English appear 
to have won be th’ handsome margin iv three 
hundherd an’ eighty claims iv foul to two hun- 
dherd an’ siventy complaints again th’ judges. 
Thus is victhry (on a foul) still inscribed on th’ 
banners iv our hearty cousins acrost th’ seas, 
while our gallant fellows are beaten but not 
disgraced. 


The Mother Country vs. Her Daughter 


“It must’ve been a fine lesson to th’ ex- 
citable Latins present to see with what good 
nature th’ two gr-reat branches iv th’ Anglo- 
Saxon race fought out their sthrenuse battle. 
In Italy or France such an event wud’ve 
been attinded with scenes iv vi’lence. But 
our race is long schooled in friendly contests 
iv skill an’ stren’th. We do not give way to 
our passions as do th’ emotional nations. Th’ 
contest is fierce while it lasts, muscle an’ mind 
are at th’ highest point iv tension an’ no 
quarter is given. But whin th’ contest is over 
all animosity disappears. Th’ vanquished ex- 
tends his manly fist to th’ nose iv th’ victor 
an’ writes a short letter to th’ pa-apers tellin’ 
how he was jobbed. At th’ Stajum this dif- 
ference was more clearly seen thin iver befure. 
Whin wan iv their champeens was victoryous 
th’ Latins were unable to contain thimsilves. 
They furiously waved their handkerchiefs or 
puffed on cigars with straws in thim, while th’ 
Anglo-Saxons looked on with good-natured 
contimpt at this display of almost feminine 
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weakness. Th’ Briton, long accustomed to 
resthrain himsilf in public, accepted defeat or 
victhry with equal serenity, in one case merely 
yellin’ “Foul!” or “Kill th’ bloomink Yan- 


* kees!” an’ in th’ other dancing on his hat. 


“Well, sir, twas fine. То me great regret, 
Hinnissy, th’ Anglo-Saxon alliance has shown 
signs iv slipping recently. Th’ cement had 
begun to crack, an’ some demonsthration was 
needed iv th’ warm feelin’s that exist between 
th’ two gr-reat branches iv th’ Anglo-Saxon 
race. Although other races were riprisinted, 
th’ contest was ra-aly between th’ mother 
counthry an’ her daughter. On’y men iv 
pure Anglo-Saxon blood were allowed to com- 
pete, an th’ names iv th’ American team 
alone were enough to thrill th’ heart iv th’ 
Saxon who knows th’ proud histhry iv his race 
—such names as Sheridan, Flannagan, O’Brien 
Casey, O’Halloran, an’ so on. Th’ visiting 
athletes were received with true British hos- 
pitality. Th’ boat which carri’d thim acrost 
th’ ocean was guided into port be an English 
pilot, an’ they were met at th’ dock be English 
customs officers in full uniform, an’ shadowed 
be English detectives durin’ their entire stay. 
I will thry to recall what happened aftherward 
frm an account in an English pa-aper, pub- 
lished in New York, that Hogan lent me: 


In the Stadium 


“«Niver, not even yesterday, did th’ sun 
shine on such a scene as was presented in th’ 
Stajum. A hearty English rain poured down 
on a vast multichood iv nearly a thousand 
vothries iv spoort. Th’ scene was graced be 
th’ presence iv th’ King an’ rile fam’ly, who 
were riprisinted be Cap th’ Hon’rable Pon- 
sonby Jones-Botts, who tillyphoned his re- 
grets. Manny mimbers iv both houses iv 
Parlymint watched th’ races as they come over 
th’ tape at th’ principal hotels. All London 
was in a frenzy iv excitement. Wan heerd 
nawthin’ in clubs or on th’ tops iv ’buses but 
disputes as to whether th’ meter is less or more 
thin an English yard, th’ gin’ral opinyon bein’ 
that, as it is a foreign product, it must be less. 
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“At th’ Stajum th’ scene baffled descrip- 
tion. Fr’m all th’ nations choosen athletes 
had come, th’ flower iv th’ young manhood 
iv th’ wurruld, except Denmark, which sint 
young ladies instead. But among th’ throng 
cud aisily be distinguished th’ sturdy sons iv 
Britain fr’m both sides iv th’ Atlantic, an’ 
ami’st th’ babel iv excited foreign shrieks iv 
“Mong Doo!” “ Donnewetter!” an’ “Рег Bac- 
co!” signifyin’ pleasure in our bracing English 
climate, wan occasionally overheerd some 
sound Saxon expression like: “Glory be, but 
this’ll be th’ hard day on th’ boys iv th’ thraffic 
squad at home.” It was truly a gloryous spec- 
tacle, waiters rushin’ in with buckets iv tea f’r 
th’ English athletes, English officials lodgin’ 
preliminary claims iv foul again th’ American 
team, an’ so forth. 


Story of the Games in Detail 


“‹Ви to th’ games. Th’ first evint on th’ 
programme was puttin’ th’ eighty-pound shot. 
O’Malley (American) deliberately fouled be 
puttin’ th’ shot over th’ grand stand, an’ was 
disqualified. 

“Тр th’ second event, wheelin’ th’ p’rambu- 
lator, old England was so invincibly гірге- 
sinted that none iv th’ other nations cared to 
compete, Mrs. Christianson, iv th’ Danish 
Athletic Union, withdrawin’ at th’ last mo- 
ment on th’ rather thransparent plea that she 
had to go home to look afther th’ childher. 
All th’ smart money was on Hicks an’ Old 
Blue, an’ f’r wanst in a time th’ talent was 
right, this fine exponent of our most active 
modhren spoort aisily b’ating Smithersby- 
Jenkins; time, 2:02:01. A hearty British 
cheer rung out as th’ old flag was h’isted to 
announce a victhry f’r th’ tight little island, 
scoring us thirty points. 

“¢Throwin’ th’ discus. (One point.) This 
revival iv th’ somewhat effiminate ancient 
Grecian game, which can be practised with 
plates at th’ dinner-table, was a triumph f’r 
our Anglo-Saxon cousins acrost th’ sea, an’ 
shows how complete is th’ masthry iv men iv 
English blood in all departments iv athletics. 
O'Halloran (Clan-na-Gael Athletic Associa- 
tion) was first, with a throw iv what seemed to 
be about six hundherd meters; Casey (Sin 
Fein A. A.) second; O’Malley (th? To Hell 
with England A. A.), third. Sophocles Omo- 
canakes (champceen iv all Greece) fell. 

“¢Afther this th’ Americans (be fair means 
or foul it wud be ungin’rous Рг us to say) 
succeeded in rollin’ up a score iv eight points 
an’ iliven disqualifications in more or less ob- 
solete forms iv spoort known as field an’ 
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thrack athletics, such as jumpin’, runnin’, 
pole-vaulting, hurdling, et cethery. It is fur 
from our purpose to criticize th’ well-known 
spoortin’ peer who has given his pathronage to 
these games, but it seems to us hardly fair 
that English gintlemen shud be asked to 
‘compete in spoorts that are not at all a test iv 
skill or endurance, but call chiefly Рг th’ ex- 
hibition of cunning an’ shrewdness, at which 
our cousins are adept.: Take th’ wun hun- 
dherd meter dash. Cud a gintleman run a 
hundherd meters under fifteen seconds? An’ 
if he did run it wud he be a gintleman afther- 
ward? That time is fast enough to catch a 
’bus, an’ it shud Бе all that is required to 
win a race. As an illusthration iv Yankee 
idees iv spoort take th’ long run. Our Eng- 
lish champeen was in this race an’ was hours 
faster thin his opponents. We pointed out 
yesterday that he wud be fouled, an’ a typi- 
cal British crowd turned out to see fair play, 
an’ cried “Foul!” repeatedly as they entered 
th’ Stajum. Th’ Yankees heerd th’ pistol 
shot befure our riprisintative, an’ were off 
first; thin with great trickiness with their 
legs they gained a lead of about fifty yards, 
which in racing parlance is known as a 
pocket. Th’ pocket grajally increased in length 
until it was hopeless f’r th’ Englishman to at- 
timpt to get through. Th’ Yankees practised 
other fouls. Th’ writer distinctly saw wan iv 
thim look over his shouldher an’ make faces 
at our champeen, an’ a correspondent in York- 
shire writes to say that he obsarved at that 
distance wan iv th’ Americans strike th’ Eng- 
lishman. Th’ Yankees were properly dis- 
qualified be th’ judges an’ mobbed be th’ 
spectators. As proof that th’ Yankees won 
by fraud, th’ English champeen wint out? th’ 
next day, an’, havin’ no wan in front iv him, 
won a sterling victhry. 

“While th’ onforchnit happenings noted 
above were goin’ on, our English grit an’ en- 
durance were tellin’ their story in th’ archery 
contest, where Miss Alexandhra Wiggs scored 
a notable triumph an’ was rewarded with a 
magnificent wurruk-basket presinted be th’ 
Queen. This put th’ crowd in good humor f’r 
th’ tea-dhrinkin’ contest {forty points), which 
furnished th’ sinsation of th’ day. Algernon 
Vanslip (Fifth Avnoo A. A.) was -sthrongly 
supported, an’ he looked to have a rare chance. 
But apparently he was not used to running in 
an eyeglass, an’ at th’ twinty-fifth cup he was 
seen to be in distress, an’ a hoarse cry iv “ Eng- 
land wins!” wint up fr’m th’ grand stand as 
Hyde-Slops, th’ famous old Cantabridjean, 
come through, closely followed be Skipping- 
ton-Stokesley. It was a bruising contest up 
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“Mr. Dooley ” оп the Olympic Games 


to th’ eighth hundherd, whin Skippington- 
Stokesley cracked an’ Hyde-Slops won easily be 
forty cups. Th’ old Cantab ran out th’ thou- 
sand in preparation for th’ Grand Teapot next 
week, an’ aisily established a record f’r th’ coorse. 

“This race caused th’ greatest excitement, 
which was maintained f’r th’ classic event of 
the day, th’ Long Stand-up While th’ Band 
Plays Gawd Save th’ King. Неге again 
Anglo-Saxon grit an’ endurance triumphed. 
Moses Blumenburg (Park Lane A. A.) won; 
time, four hours, twinty-two minyits; White- 
law Reid, second, was disqualified f’r dancing. 

“Th concludin’ event in th’ meetin’ was 
th’ famous Marathon race, which was con- 
ceded to be a gift Рт th’ English team. But 
they magnanimously declined, preferring a 
sound position in th’ fifth division. Th’ race 
was won by а son of our old impeeryal ally, 
Italy. He ran a superb race, doin’ th’ last 
mile in an autymobile іп two minyits. Arriv- 
ing in th’ Stajum with superb pluck, he was 
carri’d acrost th’ line be th’ judges an’ revived 
in about half an hour. Owin’ to some stupid 
misconstruction iv th’ rules, th’ race was given 
to a Yankee who resorted to what we must 
call th’ very unspoortsmanlike device iv run- 
nin? th’ entire distance. Th’ decision was 
greeted by th’ spectators with cries iv “Shame!” 
an’ “Foul!” showin’ that Englishmen, how- 
ever much they admire cheir cousins acrost th’ 
sea, love th’ spirit iv fair play more. 

“So th’ gr-reat classical struggle, in which 
scenes such as stirred th’ hearts iv th’ Athe- 
nyan youth were duplicated, come to a close. 
Th’ result was highly satisfacthry to Eng- 
land’s supremacy as an athletic nation. In 
addition to th’ ivints recorded above our gal- 
lant fellows won th’ chess, th’ lawn-tennis, an’ 
th’ diabolo matches, makin’ a total score iv 
two hundherd an’ five points f’r Great Britain to 
eight points f’r th’ Yankees, secured be their 
cunning an’ professyonal tactics in th’ field an’ 
thrack games. Old England has, indeed, good 
reason to be proud of her inconkerable sons.’ 


Name of the Fastest Runner in the Worid 
Still Unknown 


“Ап? there ye are, Hinnissy. Th’ Anglo- 
Saxon alliance has had another rivet put intoit.”’ 

“Well, who th’ divvle cares what happens 
to a lot iv young fellows in short pants run- 
nin’ foot races?” said Mr. Hennessy. ‘Were 
ye iver an athlete?” 

“I was wanst,” said Mr. Dooley, “ап! a 
grand wan, too. But th’ more me intellect an’ 
me waist developed th’ slower become me feet, 
an’ I give it up. Sure, an’ what’s th’ use iv it 
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all? It’s a good thing to be able to run fast, 
an’ I’m as good a practical runner as annybody 
ye iver see in th’ face iv danger. All other 
things bein’ equal, like courage an’ shoes, I 
cud get out iv throuble quicker thin that 
young fellow that won th’ eight-hundherd 
Tis no fair test to let him wear 
clothes that he cudden’t dacintly wear excipt 
in a bedroom. I wear runnin’ clothes,“mind 
ye, but I wear thim inside. He wud be 
chased be a‘polisman if he wore thim clothes 
in th’ sthreet, but wud he be likely to wear 
thim clothes if chased be a polisman? We 
will niver know who’s th’ fastest runner iv th’ 
wurruld ontil we have a race where ivry wan 
will be dhressed suitable Гг th’ occasion whin 
he is pursooed be an insane man with a gun. 
Who iver heerd iv a man throwin’ a hammer 
sixty feet except at a circus? If he can throw 
it two feet accrately at a horseshoe he’s doin’ 
something f’r th’ wurruld. Boxing is a pleas- 
ant exercise, but rough-an’-tumble fightin’ is 
more useful to know. Rowin’ is all right, but 
th’ question ought to be not whether a man 
with hardly anny clothes on can row in a shell 
with siven other men to help him, but whether 
he can row a good-lookin’ girl who is rockin’ 
th’ boat in Douglas Park with patent-leather 
shoes on his feet. 


Who Lives the Longest? 


“Maybe these here spoorts are good Рт th’ 
young fellows. They must be or they wud- 
den’t be at thim all th’ time. But ye can bet 
that whin ye hear a man that’s lived to be 
over siventy tell ye he was wanst a gr-reat 
athlete, ye can bet he’s lyin’ to ye. Th’ man 
lives longest whose on’y exercise beyant what 
he takes f’r a livin’ is in openin’ th’ window 
iv his bedroom at night. I picked up th’ 
pa-aper th’ other day, an’ says I to mesilf: 
‘They oughtn’t to print these horrible medi- 
cal pictures. Here’s a man who’s dyin’ 
cholery.’ ’Twas th’ picture iv a fine young 
fellow preparin’ to injye himsilf be throwin’ 
th’ hammer. Beneath it were five typhoid- 
fever patients who had ividently escaped fr’m 
th’ hospital in their undherclothes. Their 
mouths were open, their hands were above 
their heads, an’ their eyes were closed. Th’ 
line undherneath was: ‘Smith winnin’ th’ four 
hundherd meters. Three iv th’ contestants 
fainted afther crossin’ th’ line.” An’ there ye 
аге.” 

“Do you think th’ English are good losers?” 
asked Mr. Hennessy. 

“Good losers, says ye? Good losers? ГІ 
back thim to lose anny time they start.” 


THE PILGRIM’S SCRIP 


LETTERS, COMMENTS AND CONFESSIONS FROM READERS OF THE 
MAGAZINE 


Grover Cleveland—as Seen by a Tele- 
graph Operator who Handled his 
Political Secrets 


The prompt arrival of your August number saved 
you the reading of a story—also hitherto unpublished 
—of the nomination of Grover Cleveland іп ’92. By 
the queerest chance I was writing for your considera- 
tion an article on this subject when the magazine 
came, and the job was stopped. 

But my story was different in a way. Yours is told 
from the outside, and it indicates that Croker’s visit to 
Mr. Whitney was unexpected that morning in the 
Richelieu. I don’t believe it. 

Listen. I have been a special writer for the Kansas 
City Star for ten years, and previous to that was in 
the Orient. Before that I was a telegrapher, and in 
that capacity—for the Western Union—I operated the 
Chicago end of the private wire that led from the Wig- 
wam on the lake front to Mr. Cleveland’s room at Gray 
Gables. I never knew who was at the other end, but 
I do know that for three days and part of three nights 
we two never left that wire; that we ate and worked 
and slept there; that we handled talk—not messages— 
between Mr. Whitney and Mr. Bissell and Mr. Cleve- 
land that would have made the papers and a few 
readers sit up and demand a drink. І shall never for- 
get the last night of the convention if I should live a 
thousand years. The wind howled, and so did the 
delegates. The lake roared, and so did Bourke 
Cockran. It didn’t seem possible to nominate 
Mr. Cleveland. Whitney and Bissell and Wilson, 
the chairman, had importuned him hour after hour, 
through my cars and fingers and lips, to come to 
peace with New York and Tammany. Croker was 
discussed often. Bissell was for getting the Boss into 
a room and fixing things up, for making promises, 
anything to get those seventy-two delegates—I believe 
that was the number then. Whitney argued against 
any compromise on any question with Tammany, and 
Cleveland refused flatly to pay any attention to Croker. 
He left everything in Mr. Whitney’s hands, and added 
again and again, “І need hardly say, William, that we 
will accept nothing, offer nothing, that is in any de- 
gree a step downward or backward from the poli- 
cics for which I stand. If the people want me I 
shall know it.” 

In effect I repeated that conversation cight or ten 
times on that last, long, stormy night. It gave me a 
clearer insight into Cleveland’s rature than I other- 
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wise could possibly have gained in a lifetime. Through- 
out the whole struggle he was the same strong, honest, 
fearless, courageous man, no matter what the offer. 
And there were offers, don’t doubt it. 

Mr. Whitney had posted me near the alleyway that 
led from the convention to the dreary, sodden place 
where we operators were concealed. No other man 
was allowed near my wire. Mr. Whitney was wear- 
ing an old straw hat, so disreputable that he had 
smilingly allowed Bissell and me to joke him about it. 
Poverty-stricken as I was, in comparison, I wouldn’t 
have been seen in the street wearing a hat like that. 
Well, it was agreed that if Mr. Whitney threw his hat 
at me, I was torun to my wire and tell Mr. Cleveland 
that he was nominated. Mr. Whitney stood on the 
platform near the press seats, a few steps from the 
chairman’s table. Standing in the dripping alleyway 
I could hear the roar of voices, but of course knew not 
the meaning of the confusion. Presently something 
happened. There was a brief silence. Then a voice 
said something, and in an instant I received Mr. 
Whitney’s old straw hat in my face. I rushed to the 
wire and called Gray Gables once. The answer came 
instantly. ‘ Cleveland,” I said, “is nominated.” 
Then I tore back into the convention, and arrived just 
in time to hear Cochran say: “ Мг. Chairman, in hum- 
ble submission to the will of this convention, let it be 
recorded that the vote of the state of New York was 
cast in the affirmative.” 

A little later, when Mr. Whitney and Mr. Bissell and 
I met at the private wire, Mr. Whitney was hatless. 
“ Where is it, son?” he inquired gravely. 

“My dear sir,” I replied, “I suspect that by this 
time your hat is tramped into the mud. І didn’t pick 
it up.” 

Just then the instrument took my attention. It 


-was a message from Mr. Cleveland, thanking me, per- 


sonally, for telling him of his nomination and for my 
‘long and faithful service іп a trying time.” 

A few minutes afterward Mr. Whitney and. Mr. 
Bissell took me, in a hack, to the Richelieu and paid 
for such sustenance as one in my exhausted state re- 
quired. ‘Young man,” Mr. Whitney said, “I liked 
the way you handled this business for us. Га take my 
hat off to you, only vou lost it for me. Good night.” 

He had hardly reached the door of the room in 
which we were talking when a messenger handed him 
an envelope. He read its contents and smiled. ‘Look 
here, Bissell,” he said, and Bissell looked and he, too, 
smiled. It wasn’t a telegram. It was a note. He 
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turned to the desk in passing through the lobby, and 
said to the clerk: “If this man calls to see me in the 
morning, send him right up, no matter what the hour.” 
He showed a card to the clerk and walked away. 
Which leads me to believe that Croker’s visit to Mr. 
Whitney, with an assurance of the support of New 
York for Mr. Cleveland, was expected. Not a bad 
story, is it? CHARLES DILLON. 


The Importance of Politics 


The Interpreter’s House for August (about Croker, 
Whitney and Cleveland) is of course of especial ab- 
sorbing interest, so well told. But I must say I’m a 
little appalled at the harping on the unimportance to 
the—to all of us—of politics. Lord! that’s the most 
dangerous delusion of a democracy. Of course the 
baby’s coming tooth looks more important to the 
whole family than the tariff or the choice for president. 
But these are remote, obscure, yet terribly powerful 
agencies of good, and to that very baby. They may 
very explicitly dictate as to whether it gets country air 
or not during its dreaded second summer, and as to 
whether it grows up with some lift and inspiration of 
soul or a shady money-grabber. The deepest trouble 
with a democracy is that its so hard to see this kind of 
thing clearly enough to know what to do about it; and 
the life of a democracy depends, doesn’t it, at the last 
analysis, on just precisely whether you can make Tom, 
Dick, and Harry sce it, and see it well enough to act 
with approximate sanity? Certainly they’ll never so 
act for any less intimate reasons. R. V. 


A Summer Invitation 


(This is а letter of invitation received by the wife of 
one of our editors. Itis published without the knowl- 
edge of its writer, a well-known author of short fiction, 
who is away on her vacation. The scene of this hilar- 
ity is somewhere in the mountains of Pennsylvania.) 

I have just run across a note of yours, giving me 
what. I awfully wanted—your city address. Sim- 
mons’s cow has chewed up all the corn, the drought has 
absolutely ruined the potatoes—also the tomatoes— 
and the beans are tough as sin; but the squash is on 
deck to beat the band, and the apples hold out finely, as 
does the water in the spring; so please come if you can 
and spend some time with us. 

It gets so cold here at night that a blanket looks like 
a mighty dear friend, and we never really get hot, even 
when the porch thermometer says до, which it does 
not often dare to. We all wash at the pump and dry 
on the “roller” towel. The simple life isn’t in the 
same county with us, we’re so much simpler. The 
moment we arrive we wriggle out of dress skirts and 
hang them up, going around thenceforward—also 
thencebackward—in an underskirt. Sometimes it is 
dire short, too, but we can’t help that. I have a thin 
cousin who !заз just been visiting here, and he has left 
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me two suits of his clothes, and you can have one suit 
when we go huckleberrying—a process which entails 
carrying around a lot of pails and climbing a heap of 
fences, but doesn’t produce a berry. Still, it is an in- 
nocent and healthful pursuit. My sister goes berry- 
ing in a pair of her husband’s overalls, and she looks 
like something all ready for Anthony Comstock. 

We don’t say an intelligent thing for weeks together. 
Anybody who tries to be intellectual is put at once 
under the pump. Honest, we, not one of us, has scen 
(or have seen?) a daily paper for two months, and we 
only found out that poor Grover Cleveland had died by 
unwrapping a piece of bacon. We don’t even know if 
Teddy still ramps around the White -{Iuuse, or the 
latest fake in nature. For all we know, Burbank may 
at last have evolved the smelless auto or the mothless 
lamp. Almost anything may have happened. We 
have a big yellow cat called Snapper, who brings into 
the house squirrels, immense rabbits, and birds, gen- 
erally in the middle of the night, and she dumps the 
struggling trophy on the slumbering chest of the per- 
son she happens to be fondest of at the moment. You 
necdn’t get her to love you unless you want.to. 

I'd very much like to get your husband to come, too, 
if he could. (Не could use the inside of the “roller” 
towel, for he is a particular sort of gentleman, I fancy, 
and would appreciate having a part of the towel all to 
himself.) The baker comes twice a week, and we 
consequently have eatable bread on Tuesday and 
Friday—the other days it tastes kind of like dog bis- 
cuit; but even at that it’s better than the weird, un- 
womanly thing that Z cook. The butcher also comes 
twice a week, and when Snapper hears his bell she lifts 
her yellow tail miles in the air, like a starvation signal 
from a desert island, and chases down the grape-arbor 
to meet him, runs wildly up his back (he wears a pain- 
fully thin shirt, poor man), and lands triumphantly on 


‘the top of the meat. We often wonder who buys it; we 


don’t. 

“ Beans we got aplenty, but the реаѕ isall.” Didyou 
ever hear that expression ? It evidently means all gone. 
The people around here use it continually. They use 
the word “powwow,” too, in the sense of an іпсап- 
tation to cure. Last year Charley cut his lip badly, 
and they suggested that I send for Louise Schultz— 
“Louise, now Louise she powwows for blood.” And old 
Carrie Doran, now Carrie she powwows for sprue. 


- The store-man’s name is Bc’ shazzar; isn’t that lovely ? 


His wife’s name is Annie. They fight all the time, 
and fortunately fight so loudly that we can hear. 

“Annie! you woman! Why don’t ve never use your 
common sense?” 

“Now, Belt, how kin I use what I ain’t got?” 

“You make me so ’tarnal mad A 

“Then don’t you ever say no more I ain’t never 
made you nothin’.” 

The old lady gets the best of him every time in rep- 
artec, and he all but chokes in his inability to get the 
last word. 


IN THE INTERPRETER’S HOUSE 


“So they drew on towards the house (the house of the Interpreter) and when they 
came to the door they heard a great talk in the house.” —Bunyan’s Pilgrims Progress 


WISH—-said the Poet—I knew how to cast 
| my maiden vote. 
Your which? 

My maiden vote. My shy, timid, blushing, 
untainted virgin vote. I suppose I ought to be 
ashamed to acknowledge it. I will be if you 

insist. But although I have 

Displeasure had a vote for a good many 

years, it never has been voted. 
Over the Two I suppose it might be called an 
old maid vote by this time 

Old Parties and it has become acid and 

critical of other votes. 

I guess there are lots of men in the same situ- 
ation. The actual vote is always less than the 
registration, and the registration falls far short 
of the possible vote. There are at least four 
million non-voters. Many of them belong to 
certain incorrigible classes, like artists, actors, 
musicians, and golfers. Reporters and editors 
seldom vote. The man whose business it is to 
write: “REMEMBER, to-day is the last day 
of REGISTRATION. If you do not register 
to-day you CANNOT VOTE,” is disfran- 
chised by his habitual indifference to his own 
advice. Lawyers belong to the non-voting 
class, as a rule. So do authors. І never knew 
a poet: who voted, except Richard Watson 
Gilder, and he is a magazine editor. Clergy- 
men are excessive voters. They seem to en- 
joy voting as a kind of spree. They enter 
the polling place with a guilty smile on their 
faces, spend a great deal of time spoiling their 
ballot, and go away with much reluctance. 

But besides these notables there are mil- 
lions of uneventful citizens who don’t exercise 
the suffrage. There are enough to make a 
substantial fourth or fifth party. If they could 
be got to vote together there are enough of them 
to make the victory of either of the big parties 
overwhelming, and almost enough to elect the 
Prohibitionist. Many are too lazy to vote; 
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others find it inconvenient; and then, I sup- 
pose, there are thousands, perhaps millions, of 
citizens who are indifferent to the “issues” pre- 
sented at every election, and don’t think it worth 
while to bother their heads about the matter. 

I can understand the state of mind of these 
men because it is my own state of mind. I 
would be more apt to wax enthusiastic about a 
local election than about a presidential election, 
for in a local election the opportunity is some- 
times presented to the voter to put into the 
offices that may come into contact with his busi- 
ness or his pleasure men of sound intelligence 
or of habits and sympathies similar to his own. 
But I can’t conceive how my own welfare or 
my country’s could have been affected if 
Cleveland had been elected in 1888 instead of 
Harrison, or Harrison instead of Cleveland in 
1892. It invariably happens that both parties 
select candidates of good intelligence and long 
experience in public affairs. To say they are 
invariably honest and patriotic would be an 
insult to them. Of course they are that. And 
of course, also, they will assemble as their ad- 
visers, in self-protection, men of good char- 
acter and adequate intellectual equipment to 
direct the departments of government. They 
won’t scuttle our battleships or disarm our 
harbor fortifications. They will try to give the 
public a satisfactory service for their money. 
They will carry on, through the agency of 
trained men from army and navy, works of 
public improvement. With the assistance of 
all the federal judges they will punish small 
offenders against the federal laws, and with the 
assistance of some of the judges they will at- 
tempt to punish large offenders. They will 
keep the country out of war as much as possible, 
but if the country insists on going to war, they 
will direct the operation of our forces with a 
diligence and efficiency equivalent to our de- 
mands for diligence and efficiency. 


In the Interpreter’s House 


O, what difference does it make to me who 
S is elected, and why should I grow excited 
about the “burning issues”? What are 

the “burning issues,” anyhow? Look at the 
platforms of the parties! Did the mind of man 
ever conceive anything more 


The commonplace, futile, timid? 
There isn’t a line in one of 

“Burning them to stir the pulse of the 
most excitable, or a syllable to 

Issues”? encourage the hope of the most 


hopeful. The platforms of 
both great parties are an exhibition of a de- 


graded determination to say just as little as ` 


possible that can excite animosity. Why 
should anyone ask for a reason for the notorious 
apathy of the present campaign when he has a 
copy of these masses of platitudes and stupidi- 
ties before him. The same hand might have 
written them both, the hand of a fearful school- 
master preparing a debate between fourteen- 
year-old boys. 

Both parties advocate a reduction of the 
tariff, with the perfect assurance that there is 
no immediate possibility of a material reduc- 
tion of the tariff or if the tariff were reduced 
materially the result would substantially im- 
prove the general welfare. Both sides are de- 
termined on “sound financial legislation”; 
both sides are for more or less restraining the 
power of the federal courts; both sides favor 
an income tax. So far as the platforms are 
concerned, I should be as unhappy with either 
were the other fair charmer away. The ballot 
was given to me as a sword, to be drawn first 
in defense of my own rights; secondly in the 
defense of the rights of others, for the honor of 
my country, for the ultimate welfare of the 
people who live under the same flag with me. 
Is it to be called from its scabbard by the slang 
of some mean politician? 

Such rights as I have are not in peril, or 
likely to be. The honor of the nation is not at 
stake, and the ultimate welfare of the people has 
not been in the “issue” for forty years. There 
is not in any of the platforms a single appeal to 
the conscience of any man, to his love of coun- 
try, to his shame for the sufferings of those 
around him, to his pity and sorrow for the poor, 
to his hope for the raising of the lowly, to his 
aspirations for the betterment of mankind. It 
is all a jumble of confounded nonsense, cheap 
trick-playing with issues that have no perma- 
nent value, and no value at all except as cards 
in the game—dirty cards with marked backs. 

We talk about corruption in politics, and at 
every important election we sec how New York 
is prevented from becoming a Democratic state 
by the patriotic committees which send enough 
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money to be spent among the simple farmers of 
the northern counties to balance the purchased 
Democratic votes in New York city. It is very 
culpable, although the practice has elected 
more than one pious governor. 

But what is all the appeal of the platforms 
but a bribe, and a bribe that is not always paid ? 
The workingman is bribed with a promise of 

better wages; the merchant 


The Full and manufacturer with a 
promise of “prosperity”; the 

Dinner-pail banker with laws that will 
make banking easier and more 

and Other profitable; the lawyers with 
protection in their business 

Bribes of mutilating law. I should 


think American workingmen 
would be sick of having the full dinner-pail 
dangled in front of them by lazy cartoonists and 
lazy campaign orators. What an insult to in- 
telligent Americans with a vote, to think they 
can be lured with the promise of a tin pail full 
of greasy food! The degree of the offense would 
be less if they were bribed with a promise of 
permanent residence at Delmonico’s, but it is 
proposed to bribe them with a tin kettle full of 
boiled tripe and stale bread! 

Both sides are alike. Both say to the voter: 
“Go with us and you will gain something at the 
expense of somebody else.” And the worst of 
it all is that the bribes are counterfeit. The 
most avaricious ‘‘gold-brick operator ” would be 
ashamed to gild his “brick ” as lightly. Mind 
you, I don’t ask for explosive designs that 
would tear the “fabric of our social system” 
to pieces. I would gladly vote for any party 
that proposed in reasonable terms a practical 
measure for the enhancement of human hap- 
piness. It wouldn’t have to be a tremendously 
sounding measure. Any simple commonplace 
project to reduce the sum of misery would send 
me flying to the polls. Е 


a | “НАТ all right—said the Observer—but 
when such a party comes there won’t be 
any need of such a party. The present 

absence of the keen political interest we have 

seen in the past is due to the fact that both 
parties have gone about as far as they dare, oras 
their course is lighted, toward the logical con- 
clusions of the democratic theory of govern- 
ment. Excursions into radicalism have proved 
dangerous, and so have retreats into conserva- 
tism. I find the politicians afraid to go for- 
ward and afraid to go back. They want to 
appear radical to the radicals and conservative 
to the conservatives. That is a politician-like 
frame of mind at all times, but particularly so 
now. But somebody must be elected, and some- 
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body will be; and if there are no new issues to 
encourage voting, there is always that old im- 
personal dislike of Democrats for Republicans 
which becomes virulent in November, and is 
especially virulent in the November of presi- 
dential years. Then, again, issues or no issues, 
people with a predilection for the kind of man 
they think Bryan is will vote for Bryan, and 
those who have a liking for the kind of man 
they think Taft is will vote for Taft. And in 
doing so they will often vote under an entire 
misconception of the kind of men their can- 
didate and his opponent really are. 


For instance, the general conception of Mr. - 


Taft is a big, easy-going, good-natured, rather 
lazy тап—“ Big Bill Taft,” with a perpetual 
smile on his face and the “glad hand” for all 
comers. But Mr. Taft, to those who know him 
personally, as I happen to, is a far different 
person. He is not at all the rollicking charac- 
ter that is pictured in the public mind. I 
wouldn’t call him ill-natured, but he is good- 
natured only when he feels good-natured. He 
is as little indolent as a man could well be and 
not work himself to death. Не is a decidedly 
energetic individual, with a temper that he 
doesn’t always manage to keepinhand. When 
he was a judge in Cincinnati he was noted 
for occasional explosions of wrath and for a 
pretty persistent severity in the administration 
of the law. In fact he was what most lawyers 
would call a “hard judge.” I imagine that he 

would hang a man who he 


A Smile thought ought to be hanged 
with as little compunction as 

That Won't Stonewall Jackson. In the 
published pictures he appears 

Always with a broad grin on his face, 
but if you could see his face in 

Come Оп repose you would observe a 


rather unusual expression of 
severity. I should say, on the whole, that 
he would be disposed to deal rather harshly 
with anyone who disagreed with him. If he 
gets to be president, those who think of him 
only as a big, laughing, good-natured man 
will find that he has a heavy hand. Heisim- 
patient of opposition and, I think, is inclined to 
be querulous over small details. You can feel 
sure that Mr. Wallace, who was the engineer 
of the Panama Commission, has no delusions 
about the Secretary’s geniality. Wallace re- 
signed his position because he didn’t like the 
climate of the Isthmus and because he “had 
something better in sight,” two highly valid 
human reasons. Mr. Taft summoned him to 
Washington, got him into his private office, and 
there “walked into him” іп the most terrifying 
fashion. No man has ever had such a talking 
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to. He all but denounced Wallace as a crim- 
inal. You could read between the lines that if 
the engineer had talked back the Secretary 
would have thrown him through the window. 


volcanic temper, managed to get along so 
well with the President. I think lately it 
has been a matter of real personal affection. 
But there must have been trying moments for 
the “big fellow.” He doesn’t 


| HAVE always wondered how Taft, with his 


How like being “bossed, ” and any- 
one who is brought into official 

Roosevelt contact with Theodore Roose- 
velt is sure to be “bossed” 

Handles with a frankness and a thor- 
oughness never before known 

Taft in our political history. Mr. 


Roosevelt’s original notion was 
to put Mr. Root forward as a candidate for the 
succession. He discovered later—perhaps he 
discovered it before—that the brilliant Secre- 
tary of State was a perilous candidate, and he 
offered the place to Taft. The Secretary of 
War had long been ambitious to go to the Su- 
preme Court, and even now, I think, he would 
rather be chief justice than president. The 
chief justiceship is more suited to the division 
of his mind that he likes best. But the Presi- 
dent persuaded him, and he became a candi- 
date. Everybody knows how Mr.. Roosevelt 
has conducted the campaign. Mr. Taft has 
had about as much to do with it as І had. But 
he willingly subordinated himself to the strange- 
ly forceful character of his sponsor. He said 
nothing and did nothing. The “big men”— 
that is the “big men” financially—who hate 
Roosevelt were in constant dread lest he should 
say or do something for himself before the 
convention met, Опе of them said іо те the 
other day: “The people who are heavily in- 
terested in the great corporations of the country 
are not particularly fond of Taft. There are 
other men whom we would prefer. But we be- 
lieve in his type. He has been more or less 
tarred with the administration policies, but it is 
safer to bet on a man’s general characteristics 
than on his occasional acts, and Taft’s training 

and his mental disposition are 

How Wall both opposed to a disturbance 
of our financial institutions. 

Street Feared Every man of our group fav- 
ored his nomination, but we 

the Eclipse didn’t dare to say a word in 
favor of him. We had to pre- 
tend to be against him because 
we felt certain that if Rocke- 
feller, or Morgan or Oliver Payne or Harri- 
man or Stillman or Hill or any ott er man of 
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great prominence in the financial world, had 
spoken a word for Taft, Roosevelt would have 
thrown him over, and seized the nomination 
himself. And we were afraid Taft might talk. 
An indiscreet word from him, an inadvertent 
declaration of independence, however small, 
would have given Roosevelt his excuse for 
turning loose the Roosevelt boom. І tell you, 
we drew a long breath of relief when the news 
of the nomination of Taft came over the ticker. 
We were scared up to the very last moment.” 

These men believe Mr. Taft if elected will 
nullify the Roosevelt policies, or at least that 
he will not go forward with them. They have 
not approached him on the subject. They 
simply rely on his general character and his 
training as a lawyer, a federal judge, and an ad- 
ministrator. The impression in Washington 
is that Taft’s sympathy with Roosevelt’s poli- 
cies is somewhat less marked than his subjec- 
tion to Roosevelt’s personality. And this is 
true about other members of the cabinet. In 
former times the relations between the presi- 
dent and his cabinet were rather free and easy. 
But there is little that is easy and nothing that 
is free about a cabinet office under Roosevelt. 
The attitude of the two big men of the cabinet 
is one of such respectful submission to their 
chief as old and valued clerks might display 

toward a great financial mag- 

Roosevelt’s nate. They are playful to- 

- gether sometimes, but his play- 

Power Over fulness is patronizing and 

theirs is secretarial. It is not 

His Associates that they are not his equals in- 

tellectually. But intellect is 

not all that counts in the relations of men. 

There is that mysterious, indefinable force in 

the born ruler which subdues the reasoning 

powers and even controls the selfish ambitions 

of those who let themselves venture near it. І 

heard some people of long experience in po- 

litical life at Washington discussing this point 
the other day. 

“Do you think Blaine or Olney or Whitney 
would have stood it?” asked one. “Do you 
suppose they would have been so subordi- 
nated?” 

“I believe they would,” said a wise old 
critic. “They would have succumbed or they 
would have got out.” 

“And Stanton?” 

“Roosevelt would have Stanton carrying his 
hat-box in a week.” 


NE thing—said the Philosopher—is cer- 
О tain, and that is that whether Mr. Taft 
or Mr. Bryan is elected we will have a 
conservative president for the next four years. I 
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should say on the whole that Bryan is naturally 
more conservative than Taft. Taft is like 
Cleveland, and Bryan bears a 
striking resemblance to Mc- 
Kinley. I have known both 
Resemblance Bryan and McKinley, and I 
can assure you that, mentally, 
to McKinley they might be brothers. The 
same caution, the same method- 
ical geniality of disposition, the same prudence, 
the same indifference to the social forces at work 
underneath our system, the same disposition to 
tinker with the roof of the government and not 
bother about the foundations, the same indis- 
position to grapple with any really vital ques- 
tion—all these qualities and lacks, coupled with 
great natural powers, honesty, and a sincere if 
emotional love of country, characterized the 
two men. President Roosevelt, while ad- 
miring Bryan’s ability as a politician and 
liking him personally, thinks 
he is the kind of near-sighted 
conservative who would al- 
ways prefer patching to build- 
ing up. Bryan’s advocacy of 
free silver is urged in proof 
of his light-headed radicalism, 
but in 1896 bi-metallism was good gospel for a 
respectable section of the Republican party, in- 
cluding William McKinley, and had as strong 
an advocate in England as A. J. Balfour. 
Bryan’s proposal for federal control of rail- 
ways was thrown out as a lure for the radicals 
who had been gathering around Hearst during 
Bryan’s absence in Europe. It succeeded to 
some extent, and then Bryan, being an intense 
conservative, withdrew it because it threatened 
conflict with race prejudices in the South. If 
you want to know what Bryan would be in 
power, look at what he has been since 1896. 
Once established in the leadership of the party, 
with a great sentimental responsibility resting 
upon him, the former fiery “ radical” has cooed 
like any dove. Compare the platform of 1896, 
which he didn’t write, and the platform of 1908, 
which he did write. I know one of his most 
intimate friends, an intense radical who has 
done much work to keep the semi-socialistic 
section of the party in line for Bryan. 

“МШ you get an office if Bryan is elected?” 
I asked. 

“If I do,” said he, “Pll want to be sent 
abroad. I wouldn’t dare to live in this coun- 
try. If Bryan ever gets to be president, he will 
become so conservative that all my radical 
friends will want to hang me.” 


Bryan’s 


Roosevelt’s 
Opinion of 


Bryan 


It is just as your financial magnate said—a 
man is to be judged by his general character 
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and not by specific acts. And if there is any- 
thing of his character revealed by this rigid 
Presbyterian, severe teetotaler, tame family 
man, to his intimate friends, it is that he is 
naturally and by cultivated disposition and sur- 
roundings a pronounced conservative. 


candidates—said the Poet. Nevertheless 

І can think of a hundred useful occupa- 

tions for the government, and I can imagine a 
party rising to the opportunities. I can imagine 
a party of intelligence and good 

An Imaginary will toward mankind, its lead- 


ers men of conscience and abil- 


Y OU have made an engaging picture of the 


Party to ity, its platform the welfare of 
the race. I can see it discard the 

Stir the cheats and swindles of the old 
parties, their shabby rhetoric, 

Soul their false promises, their dis- 


gusting appeals to the venality 
of the voters. I can see such a party fighting 
for the improvement of the health and morals 
of the people, for the betterment of dwellings, 
for the destruction of unsanitary surroundings, 
for the carrying out of great public works for 
the pleasure of all rather than the business ad- 
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vancement of a few, for scientific laws to ad- 
just the inequalities of life, for honesty in civic 
administration, for intelligent efforts to cure 

the race of the curse of poverty 


Something —such a party, to give an illus- 
tration, as would not think of 

to Carry wasting its breath on currency 
legislation while thousands of 

a Torch children were condemned to 
convict labor in mines, fac- 

For tories, and department stores, 


such a party as would pro- 
pose to abolish child labor by the simple proc- 
ess of compensating poor parents for the loss 
of their children’s wages. 

It would be a party that would think and hope 
beyond the limits of the existing Constitution, 
and not a party proposing laws to cheat the 
Constitution. It would propose constitutional 
amendments as well as laws. It would create 
new ideals on old achievements. It would 
move forward and upward always, and think 
less about the history of the country that has 
been written than about that greater and more 
splendid chapter that remains to be written. 
When such a party comes you will find me 
carrying a torch in the procession. 


A PRESENT-DAY. PATRIOT 
BY ELEANOR VAN ALLEN 


Or old, the Patriot garnered in his heart a sheaf of spears, 

And counted great the harvest, since it bore the fruit of Freedom: 
To-day, bethink, no shining spear sheathes in the patriot’s heart; 
The broken lancehead of frustrated usefulness lies festering there: 
Yet, since he answered when the roll call rang, 


He counts not small the harvest— 


Lo! in the face of Death,—His soul was free! 
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